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BBEATA.— VOL.  11. 


The  reader  will  be  good  enoagh  to  make  the  following  oorrec- 
tiona  in  this  volume : — 

vAoa 

29  last  line,  fw  "Salerno,"  rtad  "SicUy." 

81  line  19,  after  alight^  rtad  <<  which.*' 

58  in  the  heading,  for  *'  Taxia,"  rtad  "  Taxes.*' 

08  line  18,  /pr  "  Sohianino  Beg^ino,**  read  <<  Sehianmo  Bisino." 

71  Kne  21,  far  "was,**  rwd  "of.** 

79  lioA  21,  /or  « IGlan,'*  read  "Mantva.** 
178  note  88,  line  8,  fw  *'  was  not  the  cause,"  read  **  was  the  cause." 
204  Une  0,  for  "that»"  read  *<  tJiose." 

207  note  10,  for  "History  of  Italy,"  reod^Italy  past  and  present." 
226  line  28,  for  "baiwi,"  read  "  band." 
252  note  8,  line  9,  for  "fiwts,**  read  "fiwrt." 
256  line  8, /or  « authority, "rea<2  "Mthentictty;" 

in  note,  for  "iter,"  read    "ita;"   "regnm,"  <«wi(l   "i«gsm;"  for 
"pontificun,  "reoel  "pontlfioem.'* 
258  note,  line  17,  for  "whenever,"  read  "whereTer." 
260  note,  line  8,  for  "named,"  read  "passed." 
264  for  "SeToU,"  rtad  "£levarolL" 
g91  lu]e6,/or  "BiiUtM7,"rem<."arbitiBry." 
296  line  24,  for''  Fefanutfj  24th,'*  rmd  "Jaaaaiy  Mth." 
868  line  8,  /or  "1806,"  read  "1809." 
/i^  line  17,  fi^r  "thus,"  read  "then." 
506  line  23,  for  "instmciion,"  read  **  indiMMfeioB." 
510  JAOoatentSy  for  <'4miseB,"  read  " canae." 
5U2  far  "lK>niid«Bes,"  read  ^tenitories." 
515  line  10,  /or  "inasted,"  read  "aaserted." 
519  iMt  line  bnt  oba,  omii  "it" 
531  line  10  for  "Sieilian,'*  nad  "fiaKdiuaa." 
552  luM.7,  4n^  "that.** 


ADDENDA.— VOL.  U. 


Note  to  page  258. 

A  very  atriking  proof  that  the  decree  of  Nicholas  was  not  designed  to  exclude 
the  laity  from  interference  in  the  elections,  is  snpplied  by  the  form  of  oath  which 
WM  taken  by  a  prince  who,  about  the  same  period,  agreed  to  hold  his  territories 
as  a  yassal  of  the  Pope. 

When  Nicholas,  immediately  after  the  issuing  of  this  decree^  gare  the  investi- 
ture of  the  Dnchy  of  Apulia  to  Bobert  G^uiscard,  the  latter  took  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  Holy  See,  which  contained  the  following  clause. 

"  Shouldst  thou,  or  any  of  thy  BucoesBors,  depart  this  life  before  me,  I,  under 
the  direction  of  the  better  disposed  cardinals,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  of  Bome^ 
will  do  my  best  to  secure  the  election  and  ordination  of  a  Pontiff  to  the  honour  of 
St.  Peter."— 5owden*«  Lift  of  Gregory  VIL^  toI.  i.  p.  205. 

Note  Vi  page  2%L 

It  is  not  possible  that  any  oontroTersy  can  really  arise  as  to  the  £Mt  of  the 
Papal  brief  of  excommunication  omittiog  all  mention  of  names.  It  is  set  at  rest 
by  a  reference  to  the  document  itself  as  published  verbatim  by  Oardinal  Pacca, 
who  had  of  all  men  the  best  reason  to  be  acquainted  with  its  contents. 

Nevertheless  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  two  biographers  of  Pius  YII.,  Alphonso 
Beauchamp^  whose  work  was  published  at  Paris  in  1815,  and  Pistoles!  in  his 
Memoirs ;  published  at  Rome  soon  after  the  PontifTs  death,  both  state  that  an 
Italian  document  was  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  churches,  in  which  Napoleon  was 
mentioned  by  name  as  having  incurred  the  penalty  of  excommunication. 

Moroni,  who  has  published  under  Pontifical  sanction  a  Dictionary  of  Bcelesias- 
tical  History,  distinctiy  states  that  no  name  was  mentioned,  and  commends  for  this 
both  the  prudence  and  the  forbeaxance  of  the  Pope.  The  following  passage  occurs 
in  the  article  on  France : — 

«<n  magnanimo  Pontifice  oosi  scandalosamente  spoliato  protests  solennemente 
nel  medesimo  giomo  con  sua  boUa  '  Quum  memorandil*  centre  le  ve  violessi  alia 
quale  la  sede  apostolica  ed  egli  stesso  erano  fatti  segno  et  coll*  autoritiL,  di  Dio 
omnipotente^  del  beati  apostoli  Pietro  et  Paolo^  et  con  la  pienesxa  di  sua  pontificia 
potesta  ne  scommunioo  gli  autori  foutori  et  executor!  eenea  peno  eon  miraMe 
prudensa  nonUnare  alewno.** — Dimonario  Di  Erudidone  Storico  ece^mtuUeo. 
Tii,  Prancia,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  128. 
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In  subieqaeni  portions  of  the  nme  work  pablished  at  a  mnoh  later  date  he 
refers  to  the  statemeiitof  FSstoIesi  but  adheres  to  his  owil — Idem,  toL  liii.  p.  187. 
TU,  Pio  N<mo,    Y6L  bdi.  p.  292,  TU.  Seommmniea. 

Note  io  page  4Bi. 

In  GibboiL*s  "Antiquities  of  the  House  of  Brunswiok*'  will  be  found  a  Tory 
dear  and  fall  statement  of  the  oonnectka  both  of  Modena  and  Ferrara  with  the 
House  of  Bste. 

Modena  was  a  free  dty,  like  the  other  towns  of  Tuscany ;  after  the  death  of  the 
Countess  of  Matilda,  like  the  othere^  it  submitted  in  time  to  the  supremacy  of  a 
lord.  It  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara^  was  conquered  from 
them  by  Julius  II.,  who  asserted  the  title  of  the  Church  to  it^  as  part  of  the 
exarchate  of  Bayenna  and  of  the  bequest  of  Matilda.  It  was  not  long  serered 
from  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Este^  being  ceded  to  the  Duke  of  Fezxara  by 
Ijeo  X.  at  the  request  of  Francis  L 

In  the  same  treatise  the  reader  will  find  a  detailed  account  of  the  annexation 
of  Ferrara  to  the  Holy  See.  Some  doubt  is  thrown  by  Qibbon  on  the  illegitinflby 
of  the  Duke  Csesar,  from  whom  the  Pope  reclaimed  the  posseasion.  There  seems, 
however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  daim  of  the  Pope  was  not  founded  in 
right.  CBBsar  was  unquestionably  illegitimate  at  his  birth,  and  there  is  no  proof 
to  sustain  the  ooigecture  that  he  was  legitimised  by  a  subsequent  marriage  of  his 
parents — the  only  plausible  ground  upon  which  the  diazges  of  an  unjust 
annexation  can  be  maintained. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Mont — His  quarrel  with  Kapoleon — ^Leaves  the  French  army  at  the  close  of 
the  retreat  from  Moscow — Proposal  to  Lord  William  Bentinck — Meeting 
in  the  island  of  Ponza — Reconciliation  with  Buonaparte— Negotiation 
with  the  A-ustiians— Visit  from  Fouch^ — Murat  enters  into  an  alliance  with 
Austria — ^Declares  against  Napoleon — Campaign  of  1814 — Acquires  pos- 
session of  Rome  and  the  Papal  States — Conduct  in  the  campaign— Pro- 
clamation of  the  Prince  of  Salerno  at  Leghorn — ^Disclaimed  by  British 
government — Interview  with  Lord  William  Bentinck^— Official  note  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck — Battle  of  the  Taro — News  of  Napoleon's  &11 — 
Convention  of  Schiarino  Rizzino— Reflections  on  Murat's  conduct  in  the 
Campaign — His  return  to  Naples — ^Administrative  and  fiscal  Reforms — 
Splendour  and  gaiety  of  his  Court — Visit  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

During  the  exile  of  the  Bourbons  in  Sicily,  the  con- 
tinental dominions  of  Naples  wpre  successively  governed 
by  two  kings  of  the  family  of  Napoleon.  The  second  of 
these  monarchs  was  destined  to  fill  a  remarkable,  if  not 
an  important  place,  in  the  pages  of  Italian  history.  So 
long  as  the  combination  of  heroism  and  misfortune 
moves  the  sympathies  of  men,  an  interest  of  no  ordinary 
kind  will  attach  to  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Joachim  Murat. 

Born  in  an  humble  rank  of  life,  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper who  lived  by  his  hostelry,  in  an  obscure  village 
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at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees — himself  in  the  days  of  his 
boyhood  a  waiter  in  a  Parisian  tavern— he  was  raised  in 
the  tumult  of  the  Revolution  to  be  a  marshal  of  France, 
and  when  little  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  he  was 
married  to  the  sister  of  the  emperor,  and  was  himself  a 
king.  Personal  exterior  and  manner  contributed  largely 
to  his  elevation.  His  figure  was  noble  and  commanding, 
and  mounted  on  his  charger,  he  realised  in  appearance 
the  traditions  of  the  manly  dignity  of  the  most  renowned 
knights  of  ancient  times.^  No  man  ever  surpassed  him 
in  that  personal  bravery  which  is  ignorant  of  fear.  No 
man  could  more  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers  to 

'  Very  opposite  accounts  have  been  given  of  his  porBOnal  conduct  in  battle. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  regard  him  without  an  involuntary  feeling  of  respect, 
when  he  was  beheld  returning  from  a  charge,  his  sabre  dripping  wet  with 
the  blood  of  the  Cossacks  whom,  in  the  impetuosity  of  overflowing  courage, 
he  had  challenged  and  slain  in  single  combat. 

**  Such  was  his  passion  for  danger,  that  he  used  to  challenge  the  Cossacks  to 
single  combat,  and  when  he  had  vanquished  them,  he  would  give  them  their 
liberty,  often  accompanied  by  a  gold  chain,  which  he  took  from  round  his 
neck,  or  one  of  the  richly  jewelled  watches,  which  he  always  had  on  his 
person."— -4 /M<m'«  ffittory,  a  78,  s.  57. 

"  The  gentleness  of  his  heart  made  him  repugnant  to  bloodshed.  .  .  In 
charging  he  never  used  a  sabre,  nor  even  a  small  sword;  the  only  weapon 
he  wore  on  horaeback  was  a  Roman  blade,  broad  and  short,  useless  in  attack 
or  defence  against  the  long  blades  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  This  blade,  witli 
a  hilt  of  mother-of-pearl,  artistically  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  was  orna- 
mented with  the  portrait  of  the  beautiful  Queen  Caroline  his  wife,  and  their 
four  children.  .  .  He  said  to  the  Count  Do  Mosbourg,  who  had  administered 
his  finance  with  talent  and  fidelity  worthy  of  a  greater  empire,  '  My  sweetest 
consolation,  when  I  look  back  upon  my  career,  as  a  soldier,  a  general,  and 
a  king,  is  that  I  never  saw  a  man  &11  dead  by  my  hand.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
impossible  that  in  so  many  charges  when  I  dashed  my  hand  forward  at  the 
head  of  the  squadrons,  some  pistol  shots,  fired  at  random,  may  have  killed  or 
wounded  an  enemy — but  I  have  known  nothing  of  the  matter;  if  a  man  fell 
dead  before  me,  and  by  my  hand,  his  image  would  be  always  present  to  my 
view,  and  would  pursue  me  to  the  tomb.' " — Lamartine'a  Hiitory  of  the 
Restoration,  vol.  L  p.  239. 

"  Every  day  Murat  was  engaged  in  single  combat  with  some  of  them,  and 
never  returned  without  his  sabre  dripping  with  the  blood  of  some  he  had 
slain.'* — Napoleon,  O'Meara,  vol.  ii.  p.  06. 
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follow  him  to  the  field ;  no  chieftaiii  ever  led  the  charge 
of  cavalry  with  more  brilliant  and  fearless  dash ;  none 
had  a  quicker  eye  for  taking  in,  at  a  moment,  the  scope 
of  a  battle-field,  so  that  he  might  rush  with  his  horse- 
men upon  the  spot  where  they  could  deal  destruction 
on  their  foes.  Here,  however,  ended  his  qualifications. 
He  adds  another,  and  the  most  remarkable,  to  the 
many  instances  of  great  cavalry  officers  who  have 
shown  themselves  deficient  in  the  qualities  that  fit 
men  for  the  management  of  affairs.  Without  steadi- 
ness or  judgment,  he  was  emphatically  "le  beau 
sabreur,"  but  he  was  nothing  more.  Napoleon  rightly 
estimated  his  character,  when  he  said,  ''  He  was  brave 
as  a  lion  in  battle,  but  an  imbecile  when  left  to  himself 
Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  his 
name  with  chivalry,  must  prepare  for  deep  djBappoint- 
ment  in  the  transactions  which  are  to  be  recorded  in  his 
connection  with  Italian  story.  Gifted  with  unrivalled 
personal  courage ;  with  that  open-hearted  frankness 
which  in  some  natures  isbuta^art  of  daring — liable 
to  be  swayed  by  generous,  and,  except  so  far  as  vanity 
mixed  with  them,  unselfish  impulses,  to  which  he  yielded 
without  thought  of  the  personal  consequences  to  him- 
self— he  yet  failed  to  add  to  these  instincts  of  chivalry 
its  nobler  qualities,  which  consist  in  a  lofty  scorn  of 
meanness  and  deceit,  and  an  undeviating  loyalty  to 
truth.  His  early  education  was  not  calculated  to  foster 
tha  higher  feelings  of  our  nature.  The  terrible  events 
of  the  revolution  appeared  to  exempt  all  who  were 
under  its  shadow  from  the  strict  obligations  of  the  rules 
of  rectitude.     In  the  triumph  of  crime,  in  the  licence 
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of  human  passion  which  marked  that  era,  men  might 
be  almost  forgiven  for  believing  that  the  laws  of  moral 
right  were  suspended  with  those  of  social  order  ;  few 
indeed  were  they  who  passed  through  that  fire  with 
their  principles  unscathed.  The  future  king  of  Naples 
had  drunk  deep  of  the  poisoned  cup  of  the  revolution ; 
Marat  had  been  the  hero  of  his  youthful  worship,  and 
when  the  dagger  of  Charlotte  Corday  rid  the  world  of  the 
monster,  his  young  admirer,  with  characteristic  egotism, 
wrote  to  the  Jacobin  Club  to  say  that  he  had  changed 
his  name  to  that  of  the  murdered  patriot.  The  school  of 
his  elevation  was  not  calculated  to  unteach  him  the 
lessons  of  his  youth,  and  surrounded  by  perilous 
temptations  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  he  found  himself, 
on  that  dizzy  elevation,  without  either  fixed  principles  or 
moral  dignity  to  control  the  promptings  of  vain  glory, 
or  resist  the  suggestions  of  an  ambition  which  to  him- 
self was  not  the  less  dangerous,  because  its  purposes 
were  wavering  and  weak. 

The  lesson  of  the  instability  of  all  human  greatness 
is  not  new.  The  events  of  Murat's  last  years  convey 
the  more  melancholy  one,  of  the  uncertainty  of  all 
human  friendship.  Upon  many  a  field  of  desperate 
conflict,  in  many  a  distant  land — ^in  hours  of  danger,  of 
toil  and  of  triumph — the  friendship  of  Napoleon  and 
Murat  had  been  proved.  In  the  crisis  of  Napoleon's  fate, 
when  on  the  memorable  10th  of  November  he  retired 
from  his  attempt  to  dissolve  the  council  of  500,  repulsed, 
disconcerted,  and  almost  fainting,  Murat,  with  his  brother 
Joseph,  met  and  sustained  him.  It  was  Murat  who 
received  him  in  his  arms,  and  revived  his  sinking  courage. 
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It  was  Murat  who  turned  the  fortune  of  that  day,  more 
eventful  than  that  of  many  a  mighty  battle,  by  entering 
the  hall  urith  his  grenadiers,  and  dispersing  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  nation.  The  aUiance  with  Napoleon's 
sister  was  no  arrangement  of  ambition,  but  a  pledge  of 
sincere  affection  and  regard.  "  He  was  my  right  hand 
when  he  was  with  me,"  was  Napoleon's  testimony  to 
the  services  he  had  rendered  in  many  a  campaign. 
Richly  had  those  services  been  recognised  by  his  grate- 
ful chief.  The  marshal's  staff  was  but  a  prelude  to 
the  sovereignty  which  he  received  as  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg,  and  a  little  later  the  brows  of  the  adventurer 
were  encircled  with  the  kingly  crown.  If  ever  there 
was  friendship  of  which  it  might  have  been  predicted 
that  it  would  defy  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  it  was  this. 
"  Murat  loved  me — nay,  he  adored  me,''  said  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena,  looking  back  to  their  intimacy  years 
after  the  estrangement  which  was  followed  by  such 
melancholy  results.  If  ever  the  haughty  soul  of  the 
emperor  was  moved  by  true  regard  for  any  of  his  com- 
rades, assuredly  he  entertained  feelings  of  the  strongest 
affection  for  Murat. 

Of  the  first  estrangement  between  Napoleon  and 
Murat  the  cause  is  left  in  obscurity.  That  malicious 
ingenuity  which,  like  the  eastern  monarch  in  the  fable, 
traces  every  calamity  to  woman,  attributes  it  to  a 
quarrel  arising  from  circumstances  connected  with  his 
queen.  By  others  its  origin  is  attributed  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  Murat  to  the  project  of  Josephine's  divorce. 
In  1810  the  first  public  indication  of  their  disagree- 
ment occurred.     The  king  of  Naples  left  his  capital, 
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to  be  present  by  special  invitation  at  the  christening  of 
the  infant  king  of  Rome.  He  returned  before  the  cere- 
mony, and  the  aUenation  between  the  brothers-in-law 
was  soon  manifest  to  the  world,  in  the  rather  imperious 
reversal  by  the  emperor  of  an  ordinance  which  Murat 
had  issued  for  the  government  of  his  kingdom. 

This  difference  passed  away,  although  aggravated  by 
the  slight  which  Napoleon  subsequently  offered  to 
Murat,  in  violating  the  diplomatic  etiquette  of  the 
empire,  by  sending  a  minister  instead  of  an  ambassador 
to  the  Neapolitan  Court.  In  the  disastrous  Russian 
expedition,  the  King  of  Naples  accompanied  Napoleon. 
For  once,  more  wise  in  counsel  than  his  chief,  he  had 
implored  him  to  turn  back  from  that  fatal  enterprise. 
"  I  will  reach  Moscow,^*  said  Napoleon.  "  If  you  do,'* 
replied  Murat,  "  Moscow  will  be  your  ruin.''  He  fol- 
lowed the  emperor  notwithstanding.  His  far-famed 
sabre  flashed  at  the  head  of  those  impetuous  charges, 
which,  against  the  storm  of  grapeshot  that  poured 
upon  the  advancing  squadrons,  carried  the  posts  of 
Borodino.  He  shared  the  dismay  of  his  imperial  chief, 
as  he  looked  by  his  side  upon  the  flames,  by  which  the 
long-wished  for  shelter  of  Moscow  was  consumed.  During 
the  snows  of  October  and  November,  from  Moscow 
to  Smorgoni,  he  endured  the  worst  of  the  horrors  of 
that  dismal  retreat.  The  seizure  of  his  baggage  by  the 
Russians  at  Inkowa  disclosed  to  history  the  extremities 
of  famine  to  which  Murat  was  personally  reduced.^ 

When,   on   the    5th   of  December,    Napoleon    left 

*  In  the  kitchen  of  Murat  were  found  roasted  cats  and  boiled  horseflesh, 
from  which  his  cook  was  preparing  the  dinner  for  the  king. — /om«m,  it.  163. 
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Smorgoni  for  Paris,  he  confided  to  the  King  of  Naples 
the  command  of  his  disorganised  army.  For  six  weeks 
amid  the  unspeakable  miseries  that  attended  the  retreat 
of  starved  and  famished  battalions — ^unable  to  exercise 
any  effectual  command  over  the  marshals  whom  he  was 
left  to  guide — ^he  continued  to  lead,  through  frost  and 
snow,  that  spectre  host  In  the  month  of  January  the 
Russians  had  ceased  to  pursue ;  the  miserable  rem- 
nant of  that  which  had  been  the  "  Grand  Army  '^  had 
found  shelter,  some  in  Dantzic,  others  in  Posen. 
From  the  latter  place  Murat  departed  for  Naples ; 
and  Eugene  Beauhamais  assumed  the  command,  for 
which  the  King  of  Naples  never  had  been  suited,  and 
which,  pressed  by  intelligence  requiring  his  presence  at 
his  own  capital,  he  resigned. 

Justly  or  unjustly.  Napoleon  regarded  this  step  as 
the  betrayal,  or,  at  least,  the  desertion  of  his  cause. 
In  the  Moniteur  appeared  the  galling  announcement, 
"  The  King  of  Naples,  being  ill,  has  left  the  command 
of  the  army,  and.  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Italy.  The  latter  is  more  accustomed  to  great  ad- 
ministrations, and  has  the  confidence  of  the  emperor.'^* 

In  a  private  letter  Napoleon,  in  unmeasured  terms, 
expressed  his  indignation  to  Joachim  himself.  "  I  sup- 
pose," he  wrote,  "  you  are  among  the  number  of  those 
who  think  the  lion  dead  ;  if  so,  you  will  find  yourself 
mistaken.  You  have  done  me  all  the  mischief  in  your 
power  since  I  left  Wilna.  Your  elevation  to  the  throne 
has  turned  your  head.  If  you  wish  to  retain  possession 
of  it,  conduct  yourself  properly."'* 

Moniteur,  January  24tli,  1818.  *  Letter  to  Murat,  January  26th,  1813. 
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To  his  sister,  Napoleon  expressed  himself  in  terms 
still  more  disparaging  to  her  husband.*  Fired  Tvith 
indignation  at  these  insults,  still  more  exasperated  at 
the  public  slights  in  the  Moniteur,  Murat  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  a  letter  in  reply. 

"  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  your  majesty  to  heal  the 
wound  you  have  inflicted  on  my  honour.  You  have 
insulted  an  old  comrade-in-arms,  who  has  been  faithful 
to  you  in  danger,  who  has  assisted  you  in  no  small 
degree  in  your  victories,  who  has  supported  you  in 
your  greatness,  and  who  revived  your  courage  when 
you  were  disheartened  on  the  18th  of  Brumaire.  .  .  . 
"  You  say  that  those  who  have  the  honour  of  belong- 
ing to  your  illustrious  family  should  never  do  anything 
to  endanger  its  interests,  or  cast  a  shade  on  its 
splendour  ;  and  I,  sire,  say  in  reply,  that  your  femily 
has  received  as  great  an  honour  as  you  bestowed  on 
me,  when  I  united  myself  in  marriage  with  Caroline 
Buonaparte. 

"  A  thousand  times,  though  a  king,  I  have  sighed  for 
the  time  when,  as  a  simple  officer,  I  had  superiors,  but 
not  a  master.  Created  a  king,  even  in  this  high 
position,  I  am  tyrannised  over  by  your  majesty,  and 
governed  in  my  own  family  ;  and  I  have  felt  more 
than  ever  the  thirst  for  freedom  and  liberty. 

"Thus  you  sacrifice  to  your  suspicions  those  who 
have  been  most  faithful  to  you,  and  who  have  served 
you  best  in  the  stupendous  path  of  your  fortunes. 
Fouch^  was  sacrificed  to  Savary — Talleyrand  to  Cham- 
pagny — Champagny  himself  to  Bassano,  and  Murat  to 

*  Letter,  24th  of  January. 
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Beauhamais — to  Beauhamais,  who  has  in  your  eyes 
the  merit  of  blind  obedience^  and  besides,  still  more 
to  his  shame,  because  more  base,  of  having  been 
willing  to  announce  to  the  senate  the  repudiation  of 
his  own  mother/'® 

This  letter  although  in  one  sense  the  outburst  of 
sudden  passion,  was  manifestly  the  ebullition  of  feelings 
long  pent  up — jealousy  of  Beauhamais — ^indignation  at 
the  imperious  manner  of  his  brother-in-law— dissatis- 
&ctLon  with  the  domestic  tyranny  which  he  fancied  or 
felt  he  was  submitting  to  in  his  home— distrust  in  the 
friendship  or  the  gratitude  of  Napoleon,  resulting  from 
his  observation  of  the  manner  in  which  others  had  been 
treated — all  the  thoughts  upon  which  he  had  been 
brooding  for  years,  appeared  to  find  their  utterance  in 
one  wild  tumult  of  indignation.  The  bitter  language 
in  which  he  refers  to  the  scenes  that  attended  the 
divorce  of  Josephine,  gives  probability  to  the  con- 
jectures of  those  who  attribute  to  his  opposition  to  that 
proceeding,  the  first  quarrel  between  the  emperor  and 
his  brother-in-law  and  friend. 

This  letter  was  written  in  January,  1813.  It  was 
soon  followed  by  the  first  approach  of  Murat  to  the 
enemies  of  Napoleon.  Under  the  excitement  of  the 
feelings  disclosed  in  his  letter,  behoving  that  by  that 
letter  his  brother-in-law  was  made  his  enemy  for  ever, 
Murat  wrote  to  Lord  William  Bentinck  proposing  a 
secret  meeting  between  an  envoy  from  himself,  and 
some  one  to  represent  the  British  general,  appointing 
the  island  of  Ponza  for  the  conference.     Lord  William 

*  Letter  of  Marat  to  Napoleon,  CoUetta. 
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believing  the  matter  of  too  great  importance  to  be 
trusted  to  a  subordinate,  left  Sicily  for  Ponza  himsel£ 
Disguising  his  destination  from  the  Sicilian  court,  he 
proceeded  to  the  island,  where  Murat  was  represented 
by  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  long  resident  in  Naples, 
of  the  name  of  Robert  Jones.  The  arrangements  pro- 
posed were  that  Murat  should  act  against  the  French 
in  Italy  on  condition  of  being  acknowledged  King  of 
Naples  by  the  English.  Sicily  was  reserved  by  Lord 
William  Bentinck  for  the  Bourbon  king. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Murat's  designs  were  far 
wider  and  more  noble  than  those  which  were  involved 
in  the  mere  preservation  of  his  throne.  Years  before 
this  the. hopes  of  those  who  looked  for  the  independence 
of  Italy  had  been  turned  to  the  brave  and  chivalrous 
King  of  Naples,  and  vague  communications  had  for 
some  time  subsisted  between  him  and  the  leaders  of 
the  patriotic  cause.  In  his  passage  home  through 
Lombardy  he  was  not  indisposed  to  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints of  those,  who  represented  with  truth,  the 
dissatisfaction  felt  in  Lombardy  with  the  government 
of  Beauhamais  and  the  French.  Austria  was  neutral 
in  the  war  between  Buonapartp  and  England.  The 
matrimonial  connection  with  the  emperor  made  her  the 
ally  of  France.  She  had  then  no  possessions  in  Italy, 
and  if  French  power  in  the  peninsula  fell,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  Murat  being  King  of  Italy.  The 
Pope  was  a  prisoner  in  France,  and  his  temporal  power 
was  no  longer  an  obstacle  to  fixing  the  capital  of  the 
Italian  realm  at  Rome.  These  were  the  ambitions 
which  then  dazzled  the  imagination  of  Joachim,  and 
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which,  had  he  been  steady  in  his  determination,  might 
possibly  have  been  realised  in  the  result. 

The  only  guarantee  which  was  oflFered  by  his  new 
allies  was  one  for  his  retention  of  the  Neapolitan  throne ; 
but  from  his  own  frontier  to  that  of  Piedmont  no  power 
in  alliance,  or  even  on  friendly  terms  with  England, 
could  claim  a  right  to  the  Italian  soil.  France  alone 
was  in  possession,  and  the  French  once  expelled,  Murat 
might  well  rely  upon  his  right  of  conquest,  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  expected  would  be  shown  for  him 
by  the  people,  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  that  united 
Italy,  from  which,  with  the  aid  of  Italian  patriotism,  he 
had  driven  its  oppressors. 

It  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  Murat  consented 
to  except  the  island  of  Sicily  from  the  programme  of 
the  Italian  kingdom  which  his  own  mind  had  thus 
concerted.  Upon  this  point  Lord  "William  Bentinck 
would  not  and  could  not  yield,  and  finally  it  was 
arranged  that  England  should  guarantee  to  Murat  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  that  he  should  declare  himself 
the  enemy  of  French  dominion  in  Italy.  An  army  of 
25,000  English  troops  was  to  land  in  Naples,  and  be 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  king,  and  with  these 
troops,  in  concert  with  his  own,  and  with  the  levies  of 
Italian  patriots,  upon  whom  Murat  confidently  cal- 
culated, he  was  to  embark  in  the  enterprise  of  freeing 
Italy  from  the  dominion  of  the  French. 

It  was  necessary  for  Lord  William  Bentinck  before 
the  final  ratification  of  this  agreement,  to  procure  the 
sanction  of  his  own  government  to  its  terms.  He 
promptly  sent  a  cruiser  to  England  with  despatches 
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to  obtain  that  sanction.  The  consent  of  the  English 
cabinet  was  at  once  given.  But  before  the  return  of 
the  messenger,  the  vacillation  of  Murat  had  put  an  end 
to  the  treaty,  and  without  receiving  any  communication 
from  him,  Lord  WilUam  Bentinck  found  to  his  amaze- 
ment and  indignation  that  his  intended  ally  had  set  out 
to  join  the  army  of  Napoleon  on  the  Elbe, 

Napoleon,  apprised  by  Caroline  of  the  extent  of  the 
alienation  he  had  created  in  the  mind  of  Murat,  had  taken 
steps  to  keep  him  faithful  to  his  cause.  Affectionate 
letters  from  the  emperor  himself  revived  the  old  senti- 
ments of  friendship  in  his  breast.  Others  from  Ney  and 
Fouche  made  to  his  feelings  still  more  dexterous  appeals. 
The  destinies  of  Prance  were  in  his  hands ;  the  cavalry 
were  impatient  for  the  presence  of  their  daring  chief; 
the  whole  army  missed  the  King  of  Naples  from  their 
ranks.  Joachim  could  not  resist  these  appeals  to  his 
chivalry,  his  vain  glory,  and  that  love  of  the  French 
army,  which  was  one  with  his  ardour  for  miUtary 
renown.  The  three  master  passions  of  his  heart  were 
touched ;  his  ambitious  schemes  were  flung  to  the  winds 
or  remembered  only  to  be  realised  with  the  aid  of 
France ;  and  without  paying  Lord  Wilham  Bentinck 
even  the  poor  compliment  of  a  letter  breaking  off  the 
negotiations,  the  Marshal  of  France  hurried  to  join  the 
standard  of  his  former  chief. 

The  autumn  campaign  of  1813,  too  plainly  proved 
that  never  agam  would  that  standard  float  as  the  symbol 
of  conquest.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  the  Emperor 
of  Aiistria  joined  the  coalition  against  the  waning 
fortunes  of  his  son-in-law.      The  power  of  the  latter 
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fell  before  the  united  strength  of  the  great  military 
monarchies  of  the  Bast  of  Europe.  At  Leipsic  the 
doom  of  the  empire  was  fixed.  Its  last  hour  was  come 
when  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Austria  and  Prussia 
led  their  yictorious  troops  in  person  along  the  streets 
from  which  just  before  Napoleon  had  with  difficulty 
escaped.  They  entered  the  city  at  one  side,  while  at 
the  other  the  emperor  fled  through  the  confused  throng 
of  his  routed  army — the  crush,  and  crowd,  of  men,  and 
horses,  and  guns,  and  carriages,  and  waggons  that 
blocked  every  passage  in  their  terrible  retreat. 

Mettemich,  who  had  persuaded  the  Austrian  emperor 
to  desert  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  had  endeavoured  to 
draw  into  the  alliance  against  him  as  many  as  possible 
of  his  former  friends.  Bemadotte  had  already  cast 
aside  his  indecision  and  had  led  the  Swedish  contingent 
to  swell  the  host  which  overwhelmed  Leipzic.  Com- 
munications were  addressed  both  to  Beauharnais  and 
Murat  by  the  wily  diplomatist.  Murat  required  the 
assent  of  England  to  any  negotiations  into  which  he 
entered.  Metternich  assured  him  that  he  acted  with  the 
authority  of  the  British  cabinet.  Matters  had  pro- 
ceeded thus  far  when,  on  the  7th  of  November,  Murat 
parted  with  Napoleon  at  Erfiirth.  Napoleon  dissembled 
his  knowledge  of  his  dealings  with  his  enemies,  and  the 
comrades  of  innumerable  battles  aflFectionately  embraced 
each  other  as  they  parted  for  the  last  time. 

The  uncertain  inclinations  of  Murat  still  leaned  to 
the  cause  of  his  former  chief.  On  his  return  to  Naples 
he  wrote  to  Napoleon  that  he  had  30,000  men  whom  he 
could   place   at  his   disposal,  but   urged  on   him  the 
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absolute  necessity  of  taking  steps  to  attach  to  him 
Italian  feeling  by  making  Italy  independent.  Napoleon 
coldly  replied  by  desiring  him  to  march  his  anny  to  the 
Po,  and  wait  there  the  further  orders  he  would  receive.'^ 

Compliance  with  this  direction  would  have  risked  the 
loss  of  Naples,  which  would  have  been  left  exposed  to 
an  invasion  from  Sicily.  Murat  seeing  that  he  was  dis< 
trusted  by  Napoleon  continued  his  negotiations  with 
Austria,  and  in  the  meantime  marched  into  the  Papal 
States  an  army  of  20,000  men. 

The  French  generals  in  command  offered  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  march  of  Murat's  troops  ;  no  declaration  of 
hostility  to  France  had  yet  been  made.  The  soldiers  of 
Murat  were  permitted  to  occupy  the  town  of  Ancona  as 
friends,  while  those  of  Napoleon  still  held  the  citadel, 
and  in  the  month  of  December,  Fouch^  Duke  of  Otranto, 
who  had  been  sent  as  governor  to  Rome,  visited  the 
court  of  Naples,  upon  what  errand  or  with  what  result 
no  reUable  account  informs  us. 

The  affections  of  Joachim's  Neapolitan  subjects  were 
shaken.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  indignant  at  the  faith- 
lessness of  Murat  in  their  former  negotiation,  had  opened 
communications  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Carbonari  in  the 
southern  regions  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  The  ter- 
rible severities  with  which  the  district  had  been  visited 
by  Murat  had  made  his  government  detested  in  Cala- 
bria. Manhes,  who  had  so  cruelly  suppressed  the  revolt 
of  the  brigands,  was  sent  to  crush  the  treason  of  the 
Carbonari.  Among  many  deeds  of  cruelty,  an  act  of 
sanguinary  perfidy  stained  the  conduct  of  the  royal 

'  CoUetto. 
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officials.  The  cbief  of  the  society,  a  gentleman  of 
independent  fortune,  occupied  a  castle  in  the  mountains, 
in  which  it  was  difficult  to  effect  his  capture.  Janelli, 
the  military  commander  in  the  district,  pretending  to 
believe  in  his  innocence,  invited  him  to  a  banquet.  As 
he  left  the  hospitable  board  of  his  entertainers,  he  was 
dragged  to  prison,  and  executed  the  next  day.^  The 
feeling  in  the  whole  province  against  Murat  was  intense. 
Even  Ferdinand  was  regarded  as  the  friend  of  liberty  : 
the  French  king  as  a  tyrant.  It  was  in  this  state 
of  things  that,  just  as  Fouch^  left  Naples,  Count 
Neipperg,  the  Austrian  envoy,  reached  it  with  offers 
of  friendship  from  the  Court  of  Vienna. 

The  Duke  of  Otranto  has  told  us,  that  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion  he  advised  the  King  of  Naples  to 
desert  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  and  turn  his  arms 
against  France.  Many  of  those  acquainted  with  the 
secret  movements  of  the  Court  of  Naples,  assert  that 
when  he  visited  Murat  in  December,  he  came  to  offer 
the  same  advice  * — ^that,  holding  a  commission  from 
Napoleon,  he  was  at  the  same  time  employed  by 
Mettemich  to  detach  both  Murat  and  Beauhamais 
from  his  cause.  If  this  account  of  his  visit  be  correct, 
he  represented  in  the  strongest  terms  the  utter  ruin  of 
Napoleon's  power.  He  urged  both  on  Murat  and  on 
Caroline  that  by  adhering  to  him,  they  could  only 
bring  ruin  on  themselves — that  joining  the  allies  was 
the  only  course  by  which  they  could  really  serve  the 
emperor,  as  they  would  thus  acquire  a  voice  among 

»  CoUetta,  book  vii  chap.  8.  ^ 

'  Lamartine's  ''  History  of  the  Restoration/'  ii.  247. 
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those  who  would  certainly  be  hid  conquerors;  and, 
finally,  he  assured  them  that  it  was  with  this  very 
object  that  the  Austrian  emperor  anxiously  desired  the 
adhesion  to  the  European  coalition  of  those  who,  in  the 
hour  of  its  triumph,  would  not  be  disposed  to  press 
extreme  measures  against  their  fallen  foe. 

Arguments  like  these  were  suffered  to  reconcile  the 
sisterly  affection  of  Caroline  with  her  ambition  to 
retain  her  crown.  The  project  of  the  alliance  against 
her  brother  no  longer  met  with  her  opposition.*^  Count 
Neipperg  found  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  object 
fjiov  which  he  came,  and  on  the  11th  of  January,  1814, 
*^  Jhe  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  Joachim  Murat  bound 
himself  to  be  the  enemy  of  Napoleon. 

The  object  of  this  treaty  was  declared  to  be  the 
prosecution  of  the  then  existing  war,  in  order  that  the 
contracting  powers  might  concur  in  united  efforts  to 
establish  a  just  balance  of  power,  and  secure  a  real 


^  A  letter  from  Mettemich  is  said  to  have  decided  the  queen.  In  that 
letter  he  stated  that  in  the  negotiations  which  had  taken  place  between 
Napoleon  and  the  allied  powers^  the  former  had  offered  to  give  up  all  Italy 
and  even  Naples,  but  that  at  the  same  time  he  had  through  the  King  of 
Bavaria  made  it  a  stipulation  that  the  Milanese  should  be  assigned  to  Eugene 
Beauhamais. 

"  Une  lettre  de  M.  Mettemich  a  d^d^  la  reine  de  Naples  ^  entrer  dans  la 
coalition.  ... 

"  La  lettre  de  M.  Mettemich  est  perfide;  aprte  ayant  fidt  le  tableau  dee  forces 
de  la  coalition  et  des  d^aastres  de  la  France,  elle  ^joute  que  I'empereur 
Napoleon  dans  des  negotiations  avec  les  puissances  coalisees  c^de  toute  l*Italie 
et  m^me  Naples ;  toutefois  qu*il  a  fut  demander  par  le  roi  de  Bayi^re  le  Milan^i^ 
pour  Totre  K\iw^**— -Letter  of  Fouch4  to  Eugene  Beauhamau,  January  21s/, 
1814. 

'*  The  object  of  the  coalition,"  adds  the  wily  diplomatist  with  prophetic 
sagacity,  "is  very  simple.    It  is  to  restore  things  as  they  were  before  1789.^ 
The  King  of  Naples  will  End  it  out  when  it  is  too  late.— Jf^motrei  du  Due  deKj 
^aguBc,  tome  Ix,  p.  444. 
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State  of  peace  in  Europe,  and  especially  to  Italy.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  guaranteed  to  his  majesty  the 
King  of  Naples,  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  full  and 
entire  sovereignty  of  all  the  Italian  States,  of  which 
he  was  then  in  possession.  Austria  undertook  to  keep 
in  the  field  150,000  men,  of  whom  60,000  were  to  be 
employed  in  Italy.  The  contribution  to  be  supplied  to 
the  united  army  by  the  King  of  Naples  was  to  amount 
to  30,000  men  ;  but  the  treaty,  recognising  the  danger 
from  Sicily  which  threatened  his  own  kingdom,  ex- 
empted him  from  the  necessity  of  furnishing  this 
contingent  until  Austria  should  be  able  to  arrange 
with  England,  an  agreement  for  a  cessation  of  all 
hostilities  against  Naples  on  the  part  of  that  power. 
If  Murat  led  his  soldiers  in  person,  he  was  to  be  the 
generalissimo  of  the  combined  forces ;  if  not,  the 
supreme  command  was  to  belong  to  Bellegarde,  in 
consideration  of  his  rank  of  field-marshal,  which  he 
held  in  the  imperial  service.  Secured  in  the  possession 
of  the  throne  of  Naples,  Murat  on  his  part,  renounced 
all  pretension  to  that  of  Sicily  :  a  secret  article  of  the 
treaty  provided,  that  for  the  surrender  of  his  claim 
upon  that  island,  Murat  was  to  be  compensated  by  the 
addition  to  his  territories  of  a  district  with  a  population 
of  not  less  than  400,000  souls ; "  the  Austrian  emperor 
covenanting  that  the  acquisition  to  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tories was  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Pope.  Austria,  indeed,  regarded  the  Papal 
States  as  already  appropriated  to  herself ;  the  agree- 
ment with  Naples  was  one  for  their  partition. 

"  CoUetta,  book  vil  chap.  !▼. 
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On  the  3rd  of  February  an  armistice  between  Naples 
and  England,  was  signed  by  the  Duke  del  Gallo  and 
Lord  William  Bentinck."  By  the  terms  of  this  con- 
vention, free  trade  between  Naples  and  England  was 
established,  both  parties  bound  themselves  to  assist 
Austria  against  France  in  Italy,  and  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  truce  thus  concluded  between  the  English  and 
the  Neapolitans  was  not  to  be  terminated  without  three 
months  notice  upon  either  side. 

This  armistice  was  signed  by  Lord  William  Bentinck 
in  obedience  to  the  positive  injunctions  of  his  own 
government,  with  evident  symptoms  of  reluctance 
and  dislike.  The  form  in  which  Lord  Castlereagh  com- 
municated to  him  the  commands  of  the  Prince  Regent 
that  he  should  do  so,  did  not  indeed  imply  that  the 
acquiescence  of  the  English  Cabinet  in  the  arrangement 
was  very  cordial.  In  a  despatch  written  from  Basle, 
and  dated  the  22nd  of  January,  the  foreign  secretary 
informed  Lord  William  Bentinck,  that  "the  Emperor 
of  Austria  having  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the 
person  exercising  the  government  of  Naples,"  **  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  Prince  Regent  that  the  British  general 
should  enter  into  an  armistice,  suspending  hostilities 
with  that  country,  and  use  his  influence  to  induce  his 
Sicilian  majesty  to  do  the  same."** 

Even  before  receiving  this  despatch.  Lord  William 
Bentinck  had  personally  visited  Naples,  and  given  to 
Murat  an  assurance  that  from  the  hour  when  he  became 

»  Letter  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  Lord  Bathuret,  PebruMy  15,  1814. 
—Parliamentary  Papert,  iglS. 
«  Haoeard's  Debates,  Papers  on  Murat 
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the  ally  of  Austria  he  might  regard  the  English  as  his 
friends.^^  Satisfied  with  this  assurance,  the  king  did  not 
wait  for  the  formal  signature  of  any  conyention,  adopting 
probably  the  memorable  opinion  expressed  by  his  queen, 
that  she  would  rather  have  a  verbal  declaration  from  a 
general  of  Great  Britain,  than  a  formal  treaty  signed  by 
any  other  power  of  Europe.'®  In  the  middle  of  January 
he  announced  by  a  proclamation  to  his  subjects  that  he 
had  joined  the  coalition  against  France.  On  the  same 
evening  he  appeared  in  state  at  the  theatre  accom- 
panied by  the  queen.  They  were  received  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  was  meant  to  express  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people  with  the  part  he  had  taken.'^  On  the  next 
day,  the  23rd  of  January,  the  king  left  Naples,  and 
proceeded  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops ; 
on  the  3dth  he  issued  a  proclamation  which  left  no 
room  for  the  allegation  that  he  did  not  unequivocally 
take  his  part  with  the  allied  cause.'^ 

The  Duke  of  Otranto,  in  his  Memoirs,  tells  us  that,  in 
the  interim  between  the  departure  of  the  king  from 

^  Memoir  of  Duke  de  Gempo  Chkroto  CongreoB  of  Vienna. — ParUameiUarjf 
Papen,  1815. 

^  Speech  of  Mr.  Homer  in  the  Houee  of  Commons,  Vtibniaxj  5th,  1815. 

w  Memoire  of  Mademe  Reounier. 

17  '<  Soldiers  !  aa  long  as  I  eoidd  beliere  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  com- 
bated for  peace  and  the  happiness  of  France  I  fought  by  his  aide;  but  now  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  credit  that  illusion.  The  emperor  breathes  nothing  but 
war.  I  should  betray  the  interests  of  my  native  country,  of  my  present 
dominions,  and  of  youraelTos,  if  I  did  not  at  once  sepaamte  my  arms  from  his, 
to  join  them  with  those  of  the  powerful  allies,  whose  msgnanimous  intentions 
are  to  re-establish  the  independence  of  nations  and  the  dignity  of  thrones. 
Soldiers  I  There  are  but  two  banners  in  Europe^on  the  one  are  inscribed 
religion,  morality,  justice,  law,  peace,  and  happiness ; — on  the  other,  perse- 
cution, artifioe,  violence,  tyratny,  war,  and  mourning  to  all  nations.'* — Procla* 

malum  of  MwcU. 

•  c  2 
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Naples  and  the  issue  of  this  proclamation,  he  and  Murat 
had  a  secret  interview  at  Modena,  where  he  cor- 
rected the  draft  proclamation  which  Murat  had 
prepared.  If  we  are  to  give  implicit  credence  to  the 
narrative  of  Fouche,  he  found  Murat  wavering  in  his 
purpose,  and  he  urged  him  to  manifest  by  all  means 
his  zeal  in  the  allied  cause  ;  he  communicated  to  him 
his  last  intelligence  received  from  Paris,  which  could 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  downfall  of  Napoleon's 
power  was  approaching.^®  Before  the  interview  closed, 
he  contrived  to  extract  from  the  king  a  sum  ot 
170,000  francs,  which  he  alleged  to  be  due  to  him 
as  arrears  of  his  pay  as  governor  of  Rome,  a  debt 
which  he  had  the  dexterity  to  persuade  Murat  was  one 
for  which,  as  occupying  the  country,  the  government  of 
Naples  was  responsible.*® 

There  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that,  in  his  history 
of  this  interview,  Pouchy  has  transferred  its  leading 

15  "  In  coBflequenoe  of  the  aeriousiieas  of  oventfl^  I  judged  it  expedient  again 
to  confer  with  Murat  in  person,  and  I  had  a  second  interriew  with  him  at 
Modena.  There  I  convinced  him,  since  he  had  taken  a  decisiTe  part,  that 
he  ought  to  announce  it.  If  you  had,  aaid  I  to  him,  aa  much  firmness  of 
character  as  excellence  of  hearty  you  would  be  superior  in  Italy  to  the  coalition. 
You  can  only  conquer  it  here  by  much  decision  and  frankness.** 

"  He  still  hesitated.  I  communicated  to  him  the  latest  news  I  had  from 
Paris.  Determined  by  this,  be  confided  to  me  his  idea  of  a  proclamation! 
or  rather  declaration  of  war,  in  which  I  suggested  some  alterations,  which  he 
made."— foiuA^t  Memoirs,  vol  ii  p.  228. 

1'  **  I  had  also  to  treat  with  Murat  upon  a  particular  business  which  inyolved 
my  own  interests ;  I  had  to  claim  as  goyemor-general  of  the  Roman  States, 
and  afterwards  of  Illyria,  the  arrears  of  pay,  amounting  to  170,000  francs.  The 
King  of  Naples  haying  seised  the  Roman  States  and  the  public  revenues, 
became  responsible  to  me  for  my  debt.  He  gave  an  order  for  it,  the 
execution  of  which  was  attended  with  some  delay.  However,  before  leaving 
Italy,  I  was  enabled  to  say  that  I  had  not  lost  my  time  there  for  nothing." — 
FouchS,  vol.  iL  p.  224. 
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incidents  from  the  earlier  date  at  which  they  really 
occurred,  and  that  the  advice  to  Murat  was  given  in 
the  previous  December,  when  the  Duke  of  Otranto 
went  to  Naples  avowedly  as  the  emissary  of  Napo« 
leon,  but  in  reality  to  earn  the  wages  of  Mettemich.^® 
With  all  the  apparent  self-abandonment  of  candour 
which  marks  the  Duke  of  Otranto's  confessions  of 
his  own  baseness,  this  candour  is  generally  assumed 
to  gain  credit  for  some  falsehood  that  offers  a  trifling 
extenuation  of  his  guilt.  There  would  be  comparatively 
little  infamy  in  offering  such  advice  to  Murat,  when  the 
latter  had  already  taken  his  part  against  his  old  master, 
and  when  it  was  evident  to  everyone  that  Napoleon 
was  on  the  eve  of  his  fall.  The  probability  is  that  the 
confession  of  the  lesser  baseness  is  intended  to  blind 
men  to  the  real  truth  that  he  went  to  Naples  in 
December  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  adhesion  of 
the  King  of  Naples  to  the  proposals  which  Metternich 
had  already  made. 

His  character  lends  at  least  some  probability  to  the 
statement  that  he  at  the  same  time  advised  Murat  to 
those    comunications    with  the  French  which  after- 

*  It  BeemB  improbable  tbat  between  the  28rd  of  January,  the  day  on  which 
Hurat  left  Napleo  and  the  SOth  of  the  same  month,  the  date  of  his  proclama- 
tion from  Bologna,  Fouch^  could  have  had  his  secret  interview  with  him  at 
Modena.  It  is,  however,  not  impossible,  and  the  story  must  rest  on  the 
credit  which  the  reader  is  disposed  to  give  to  the  statement  of  the  Duke  of 
Otranto. 

The  demand  of  the  170,000  franes  would  appear  more  naturally  to  have 
been  made  at  a  later  period,  when  Fonohd  formally  surrendered  the  Boman 
territory. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  Fouch^  wrote  to  Napoleon,  that  he  had  in  Tain 
attempted  to  approach  Murat,  baring  been  stopped  by  the  outposts  at 
Florence. 
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wards  so  deeply  compromised  the  unhappy  king  in 
the  estimation  of  the  allies.  He  is  said  to  have  done  it 
with  the  double  object  of  keeping  himself  safe  with 
Napoleon,  and  of  having  Murat  in  his  power  if  the 
enemies  of  the  emperor  should  be  in  the  ascendant. 
That  he  had  been  the  friend  of  Joachim  lends  only 
probabiUty  to  the  story.  His  favourite  maxim,  that 
the  past  should  never  be  considered  by  a  statesman  (a 
category  in  which  he  included  everyone  engaged  in  an 
intrigue),  means  that  all  ties  of  honour,  all  obligations 
of  friendship,  all  memories  of  gratitude,  must  be  for- 
gotten in  the  phase  which  the  interest  or  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  moment  may  assume.  He  performed  an 
exploit  upon  which  he  prided  himself,  when  he  sat 
down  to  consult  with  his  friend,  when  he  entered  with 
apparent  sincerity  into  his  counsels,  shared  all  his  diffi- 
culties, and  led  him  step  by  step  to  his  ruin.  No 
accusation  of  treachery  can  be  brought  against  the 
Duke  of  Otranto,  for  which  his  character  does  not  lend 
at  least  one  element  of  probability.^^ 

^}  Nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to  impress  the  miud  with  a  low  estimate 
of  the  manDer  in  which  the  ofifairs  of  mankind  are  managed,  as  to  find  this 
man  holding  his  place  under  so  many  sucoossiye  governments.  It  has  heen 
said  that  he  owed  this  to  his  ahility ;  hut  those  who  haye  read  the  memoirs 
in  which  he  has  left  on  record  his  own  story  of  his  remorseless  treacheries,  will 
probably  agree  with  the  obserration,  that  his  reputation  for  ability  is  as  little 
creditable  to  the  discerument,  as  the  connection  with  him  is  to  the  moral 
feelings  of  those  who  retained  the  arch-traitor  in  their  pay.  Mankind  are  so 
easily  imposed  upon  by  success,  that  they  are  always  ready  to  impute 
superior  powers  to  those  who  achieve  it,  by  means  in  which  nothing  else  can 
be  commended.  Tet  treachery  is  a  profession  which,  for  its  successful  pursuit^ 
requires  but  a  very  low  amount  of  mind ;  it  demands  muoh  more  the  absence 
of  the  moral  than  the  presence  of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  our  nature. 
However  society  may  be  ready  to  award  the  poor  praise  of  cleverness  to  the 
cheat,  the  man  who  has  no  moral  sensibilities  to  trouble  him  has  an  easy 
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The  conduct  of  Murat  in  the  campaign  which 
ensued,  was  made  the  subject  of  giieyous  accusation 
in  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  In  following  his  steps,  we 
have  the  advantage  of  memoirs  written  by  two  of  the 
generals  who  accomptinied  his  army,  and  by  a  com- 
parison of  these,  and  a  reference  to  official  documents, 
his  movements  may  accurately  be  traced.^^ 

CoUetta  tells  us,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement,  that  the  king  communicated 
with  Fouche  and  the  French  generals  in  the  Papal  States, 
in  friendly  terms,  informing  them  of  his  alliance  with 
Austria,  but  still  expressing  the  hope  that  he  might  yet 
find  means. of  reconciling  his  duty  as  Bang  of  Naples 
with  his  own  feelings  and  wishes  in  favour  of  France.'^ 
It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  these  letters  were  written 
in  pursuance  of  a  plan  laid  down  at  Naples  with  Fouche 
himself. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  Murat  had  placed  himself 

triamph  in  imposing  upon  those  who  are  not  upon  their  guard  against  a 
oomplete  extinction  of  the  compunctions  of  conscience — and  with  Fouch^,  as 
with  most  men  of  his  chiss,  a  careful  examination  will  make  large  deductions 
from  his  reputation  for  ability,  when  we  estimate  how  much  of  his  success  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  skill,  and  how  much  to  the  unscrupulousness  of  the 
perfidy  with  which  he  betrayed. 

^  Generals  CoUetta  snd  Pepe  both  held  commands  in  the  army  of  Murat 
during  this  campaign,  and  both  haye  left  us  their  account. 

To  the  congress  of  Vienna  the  Duke  do  Gampo  Chiaro  submitted,  on  behalf 
of  Murat,  a  formal  narrative  of  the  campaign.  The  Austrian  general 
Kugent^  impeached  its  accuracy,  and  delivered  a  counter^tatement  of  hlB  own. 

Both  the  latter  documents,  and  others  relatiog  to  Murat  were  laid  before 
the  British  Parliament.  They  will  be  found  collected  in  the  thirty-first 
volume  of  **  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,'*  1815. 

"  CoUetta,  book  vii.  chap.  iv.  "  He  wrote  me  letter  after  letter,  repeating 
that  his  alliance  with  the  coalition  appeared  to  him  the  only  means  of  saving 
his  throne,  and  requiring  me  to  tell  the  Emperor  the^whole  truth  upon  the 
actual  state  of  Italy."— i'oucsft^f  Memoirs,  vol.  u.  p.  221. 
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at  the  head  of  his  army,  the  whole  of  the  Papal 
territories  were  in  possesion  of  the  Neapolitan  troops. 
The  fortresses  were  successively  invested,  but  in  almost 
every  instance,  either  the  besiegers  withdrew  when 
resistance  was  offered,  or  the  garrison  retired  without 
firing  a  shot.  At  Ancona  alone  a  brisk  cannonade 
of  twenty-four  hours  preceded  the  surrender  of  the 
castle. 

Towards  the  end  of  February  an  armistice  was  signed 
between  the  Duke  del  Gallo  on  the  part  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  the  Duke  of  Otranto  as  French  governor  of 
Rome,  by  which  all  the  Papal  territories  and  Tuscany 
were  surrendered  to  Murat*s  troops.  The  garrisons  of 
the  French  by  the  terms  of  the  convention  were 
permitted  to  retire  beyond  the  Po. 

But  while  the  Roman  States  were  thus  passing  into 
the  possession  of  the  NeapoUtans,  already  grounds  of 
dissatisfaction  had  arisen  between  Murat  and  his  new 
allies.  It  was  observed  that  on  every  occasion  he 
avoided  coming  into  collision  with  the  French.  Whenever 
there  was  a  probability  of  a  conflict,  the  Neapolitan  gene- 
rals understood  the  wish  of  the  king  that  the  Austrian 
battalions  should  lead  the  van.  The  surrender  of  all  Cen- 
tral Italy  by  the  French  was  looked  upon  almost  as  a 
friendly  transfer  from  those  who  knew  that  they  were 
not  really  giving  it  over  into  hostile  hands.  It  was  more 
than  insinuated,  that  if  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Naples 
had  not  made  their  appearance  at  all,  the  Austrian 
division  under  Count  Nugent  would  have  seized  the 
Papal  territories  in  as  short  a  time,  but  that,  in  that 
event  the  French  garrisons  would  not  have  been  sent 
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to  swell  the  army  of  the  Viceroy  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Po. 

During  the  month  of  February,  Murat  not  only  dis- 
trusted his  new  allies,  but  had  secretly  opened  negotia* 
tions  by  which  he  hoped  to  make  himself  independent 
of  their  aid.  Early  in  the  month  of  February,  and 
immediately  after  Eugene  had  achieved  a  brilliant 
although  not  decisive  success  against  the  Austrians  on 
the  Mincio,  messengers  of  Murat  approached  the  Viceroy 
with  a  proposal  that  they  should  enter  into  a  treaty  to 
divide  Italy  between  them.**  It  is  possible  that  Murat 
reconciled  this  with  his  engagement  to  Austria  by  sup- 
posing that  this  was  to  be  effected  on  the  terms  of 
detaching  Eugene  from  France.^  The  act  was  yet  one 
which,  even  by  such  charitable  conjectures,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  justify,  and  the  only  excuse  that  can  be  offered 
for  it  is  the  fact  that  when  these  negotiations  were 
opened,  Austria  still  withheld  the  promised  ratification 

M  **  The  King  of  Naples  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  I  had  gained  the  battle  of 

the  Mincio,  sent  me  an  officer  to  make  me  some  overtures. 

it  would  be  a  splendid  result  for  me  if  I  oould  bring  about  that  he  would 
declare  in  our  fisiTour." — Letter  of  Eugene  to  the  Prvncesa  Augutta,  llth  February^ 
\^\i.^Memoir  of  the  Duke  of  Raguaa,  toL  ix,  p.  446. 

s»  "  Xhe  king  still  continued  his  wavering  policy,  the  more  so  from  having 
received  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  successes  in  Champagne.  This  circum- 
stance caused  Joachim  to  send  two  of  his  generals  to  the  Viceroy  Eugene,  to 
propose  an  alliance  between  them  against  the  AustrianSi  his  newly  made 
friends." — Pep^e  Memoire. 

**  Eugene  owned  to  me  that  Murat  had  made  to  him  a  secret  proposal  to 
unite  their  foroes  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  Italy,  after  having  sent  away  the 
French  troops,  and  that  he  had  rejected  the  absurd  offer." — FouchS,  vol.  ii. 

pu  228. 

The  letter  of  Eugene  vindicates  the  memory  of  Murat  from  the  insinuation 
of  Pepe  so  far  as  his  original  i^proach  to  Eugene  is  concerned.  Whatever 
was  the  motive  of  the  King  of  Naples  in  these  overtures,  they  were  com- 
menoed  some  days  before  the  successes  in  Champagne. 
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of  the  treaty  of  the  11th  of  January,  and  withheld  it  on 
the  ground  that  England  refused  to  sanction  that  treaty 
unless  the  guarantee  of  Naples  to  Murat  was  made  condi- 
tional on  an  indemnity  being  found  for  Ferdinand  else- 
where.  Such  an  alteration  changed  in  effect  the  whole 
character  and  effect  of  the  treaty,  and  if  during  the 
month  of  February,  Murat  maintained  secret  commu- 
nications inconsistent  with  the  position  in  which  he  had 
placed  himself  towards  Austria,  he  had  reason,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  suspicion  that  Austria  was  not 
strfctly  keeping  faith  with  him. 

Eugene  treated  the  proposal  as  an  idle  fancy.  He 
submitted  it  to  Napoleon  without  giving  Murai^any 
reply.  The  emperor  wished  to  use  it  as  a  means  of 
embroiling  Murat  with  the  Austrians,  and  on  the  12th 
of  March  he  wrote  to  Beauhamais  desiring  him  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  Murat  for  the  partition  of  all  Italy 
between  them  excepting  the  territories  of  Piedmont  and 
Genoa.  The  treaty  was  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  and  Napoleon  did  not  hesitate  to  intimate 
plainly  his  intention,  as  soon  as  Murat  had  committed 
himself  against  the  Austrians,  of  disregarding  it  as  not 
binding  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  the 
perfidy  which  the  King  of  Naples  had  displayed.^ 

38  "My  son,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  very  extraordinmry  letter  whiob  I 
have  received  from  the  King  of  Naples.  At  a  moment  when  they  are  aasas- 
sinatiDg  both  me  and  France,  sentiments  like  these  are  inoonoMvable. 

**  I  have  also  received  the  letter  which  yon  have  written,  with  the  project  of  a 
treaty  which  the  king  has  sent  to  yon.  You  think  this  idea  is  a  pieoe  of  folly ; 
nevertheless,  send  an  agent  after  this  extraordinary  traitor,  and  make  a  treaty 
with  him  in  my  name.  Do  not  meddle  with  Piedmont  or  Genoa,  but  divide 
with  him  the  rest  of  Italy  into  two  kingdoms.  The  treaty  must  remain  a 
secret  until  the  Austrians  are  driven  from  Italy ;  and  twenty-four  hours  after 
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Before  this  authority  had  reached  Eugene,  another 
change  came  over  the  spirit  of  Murat's  fitful  dream — his 
policy  cannot  be  as  well  described  by  any  other  appella- 
tion. An  autograph  letter  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
explained  the  delay  in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and 
personally  pledged  the  &ith  of  Francis  to  the  scrupu* 
lous  ftilfilment  of  all  its  engagements.^^  Another  from 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  expressed  sentiments  of  friend- 
ship, and  proposed  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance.^  Ani- 
mated by  these  assurances,  Murat  seemed  disposed  to 
set  aside  his  indecision,  and  throw  in  his  fortunes  unre* 
servedly  with  the  cause  he  had  espoused. 

Onr  the  8th  of  March  the  Neapolitan  army  and 
Murat  himself  were  for  the  first  time  brought  into 
direct  hostile  collision  with  the  French.  Nugent,  with 
the  Austrian  division  and  some  Neapolitan  troops  at 
Parma,  was  assailed  by  Grenier,  and  obliged  to  give 
way.  His  retreat  was  protected  by  General  Pepe  and 
some  regiments  of  Murat^s  army,  and  the  next  day  the 
combined  armies  gloriously  avenged  this  reverse.  The 
French  were  driven  back  upon  Reggio,  and  the  town 

its  signature  the  king  must  declare  himself  and  fall  upon  the  Austrians.  You 
can  do  everything  in  this  sense.  Nothing  must  be  spared  in  our  present 
situation  to  combine  with  our  own  efforts  those  of  the  Neapolitans.  Herer 
after  we  may  do  as  we  please,  for  after  such  ingratitude  and  in  such  circum- 
Btonces  no  tie  can  bind." 

"  Wishing  to  embarrass  him,  I  have  given  ordera  that  the  Pope  should  be 
sent  on  by  Placontia  and  Parma  to  his  advanced  posts.  I  have  had  a  com- 
munication made  to  the  Pope  that  as  he  has  demanded,  as  Buikop  of  Mome, 
permission  to  fetum  to  his  diocese,  I  have  given  it  to  him.  Take  care  not  to 
engage  yourself  in  any  way  relating  to  the  Pope,  either  in  recognising  him  or 
refusing  to  recognise  hxa^."— Letter  of  Napoleon  toJEttgine,  March  l^th,  1814. — 
Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Jtaguea,  p.  452. 

V  Colletta,  vol.  ii,  p.  176. 

^  life  of  Murat. 
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was  carried  by  assault  Joachim  took  part  at  the 
close  of  the  engagement,  and  threw  himself  with  his 
characteristic  daring  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  In 
the  French  camp  the  act  of  Murat  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  treason.^  The  Marshal  of  France  had  com* 
mitted  the  inexpiable  crime  of  directing  himself  the 
fire  upon  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire.  The  part  of 
Murat  in  the  struggle  was  irreyocablj  fixed. 

His  Austrian  allies  were  not  so  easily  satisfied,  eyen 
by  this  last  proof  of  his  sincerity  against  France.  His 
own  Neapolitan  generals  appeared  to  hare  shared  the 
Austrian  distrust.  It  was  said,  however,  that  Fepe  had 
engaged  the  Neapolitan  troops  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
structions, or  at  least  without  the  orders,  of  the  king.  It 
was  observed  that  Murat  permitted  some  French  troops 
to  retire  after  they  had  been  virtually  made  prisoners, 
and  suspicion  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
attack  of  Grenier  upon  the  Austrian  lines,  a  Neapolitan 
company  had  been  captured,  but  the  same  day  were  re- 
leased, and  permitted  to  rejoin  their  comrades,  bringing 
with  them  their  arms.  Blood,  however,  had  been  shed. 
The  king  had  personally  commanded  an  assault  upon  the 
French  troops  :  it  was  expected  by  all  that  his  vacilla- 
tion was  ended,  and  that  he  would  vigorously  proceed 
with  the  attack  upon  Fiacenza,  when  intelligence 
reached  him,  just  as  he  entered  Reggio,  which  more 
than  justified  the  inaction  which  ensued.      If  his  allies 

»  <'The  King  of  Naples  has  at  last  raised  the  mask.  He  attacked  us 
yesterday  morning  at  Beggio  with  from  18,000  to  20,000  men.  I  had  not  quite 
three  thousand,  and  they  held  out  the  entire  day.  (General  Severoli  had  hia 
leg  carried  off,  and  we  have  lost  from  250  to  800  men."— ^dne  to  Prmeeu 
Augvtta,  March9thf  1814.— ifmottv  of  Duke  of  Baguio. 
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doubted  his  sincerity,  they  seemed  detennined  to  give 
him  grounds  for  distrusting  their  good  faith.  Infor- 
mation arrived  from  Leghorn  that  an  Anglo-Sicilian 
expedition  had  landed  in  its  yicinity  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  came  the  intelligence  that,  on  their  leaving  Paler- 
mo, the  Sicilian  prince  had  issued  an  order  of  the  day, 
in  which  he  declared  his  father's  determination  to  assert 
his  rights  to  the  crown  of  Naples — and  that  this 
order  had  been  again  distributed  on  their  landing  on 
the  Tuscan  shore.^ 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  occurred  were 
calculated  to  excite  distrust  even  in  a  mind  less  sus- 
picious than  that  of  Murat.  In  the  end  of  February, 
Lord  William  Bentinck  set  sail  from  Sicily  with  a 
combined  force  of  English  and  Sicilian  troops.  Leg- 
horn was  the  point  of  their  destination. 

While  the  English  fleet  was  actually  menacing  the 
place,  the  convention  with  the  Duke  of  Otranto  had 
already  placed  the  town  and  the  entire  of  the  district 

^  '^  My  braye  and  faithful  soldiers  f  Behold,  the  moment  ia  arriyed  in 
which  you  are  about  to  land  in  Italy,  your  common  country,  to  co-operate  by 
your  Ubours  in  the  great  work  of  its  deliyery.  The  fidelity  which  you  haye 
eyinced  in  constantly  following  the  cause  of  the  king,  my  august  father,  and 
your  legitimate  soyereign,  is  to  me  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  your  neyer  for- 
getting to  consider  him  as  your  only  king  and  soyereign,  whilst  he,  haying 
neyer  renounced  his  rights  to  his  kingdom  of  Naples,  will  eyer  regard  you  as  his 
liuthful  subjects  with  the  feelings  of  a  tender  parent,  for  such  my  august 
father  has  eyer  been  towards  you.  He  considers  you  as  his  beloyed  sons,  in 
like  manner  as  I  shall  constantly  regard  the  Neapolitans  as  your  brethren. 

**  My  braye  and  faithful  Sicilian  soldiers  I  Combine  your  eiforts  with  those 
of  your  brethren  united  under  our  standards ;  remember  that  together  with 
the  real  liberation  of  Italy,  you  will  assure  your  own  liberty  and  political 
existence,  and  you  will  render  yourselyes  worthy  of  such  remuneration  as  shall 
bear  a  just  proportion  to  your  fidelity  and  courage. 

"PaIermo,Feb.  20, 1814." 

^-ProelavMiion  of  Prinoe  of  Salerno  to  SiciUan  troops. 
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in  the  occupation  of  the  Neapolitan  troops.  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck  continued  his  menacing  position,  and 
proposed  that  Leghorn  should  be  garrisoned  by  the 
English,  and  intimated  his  intention  of  persevering  in 
this  demand.  Before  the  proposal  formally  reached 
Murat,  he  sent  orders  to  his  general  to  keep  possession, 
and  privately  instructed  the  engineer  oflBcer  in  charge 
of  the  fortifications  to  put  them  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  into  the  best  order  he  could  for  defence. 

The  truth  was  that  Lord  William  Bentinck  regarded 
neither  Murat  nor  the  new  alliance  with  a  favourable 
eye.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  sudden  breaking  oflF 
of  the  negotiations  which,  at  the  desire  of  the  king, 
he  had  opened  in  the  beginning  of  the  previous  year. 
There  was  in  the  history  of  that  transaction  sufficient 
to  justify  distrust,  if  not  in  the  sincerity,  at  least 
in  the  steadiness  of  the  king ;  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  call  in  aid  of  this  very  natural  impression  the 
feeling  of  annoyance  at  the  personal  slight  must  have 
had  some  little  influence  even  on  a  mind  the  most 
inaccessible  to  such  resentments.  This  was  not  all. 
The  alliance  with  Murat  completely  disappointed  a 
public  project  to  which,  after  the  failure  of  this 
negotiation,  the  English  general  had  committed  himself, 
even  by  communications  with  the  Sicilian  royal  family 
— that  of  placing  Sicily  under  English  protection,  and 
withdrawing  it  from  the  dominion  of  the  Bourbons.  In 
jtddition  to  all  this,  the  high  feelings  of  the  British  officer 
could  not  very  cordially  accept  the  alliance  of  a  man 
who,  to  preserve  his  own  interests,  deserted  in  its  dis- 
tress the  cause  of  the  chieftain  to  whom  he  owed  his 
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throne.  With  these  feelings  influencing  his  judgment, 
and  with  so  much  in  the  conduct  of  Murat,  if  not  to 
justify,  at  least  to  supply  grounds  for  the  belief,  it  is 
not  to  be' wondered  at  that  Lord  William  Bentinck 
adopted  the  conviction  of  the  insincerity  of  his  professed 
adherence  to  the  allied  cause. 

It  was  in  this  conviction  that,  on  his  landing  at  Leg- 
horn, he  asked  that  Tuscany  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  English  troops.  It  was  then  that  he  issued  that 
celebrated  proclamation,  in  which  he  called  on  the 
Italian  population  to  join  the  English  in  freeing  Italy 
from  the  dominion  of  the  stranger,  and  winning  the 
independence  of  their  native  land.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Sicilian  prince  took  the  step  of  distribut- 
ing among  the  NeapoUtan  troops  of  Murat  the  procla- 
mation in  which  they  were  addressed  as  still  the  sub- 
jects of  Ferdinand. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  language  of  this  procla- 
mation, however  excusable  it  might  be  in  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  Sicilian  court,  was,  when  appearing 
under  the  implied  sanction  of  the  English,  calculated  to 
excite  the  distrust,  and  provoke  the  resentment  of  the 
king.  When  followed  up  by  the  demand  that  the 
districts  of  Tuscany,  which  had  been  just  taken  by  the 
Neapolitans,  should  be  transferred  by  them  to  the  forces 
of  England,  it  justified  the  darkest  suspicions  which 
could  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind.  The  demand  of 
the  surrender  of  Tuscany  was  based,  it  is  true,  upon 
strategical  considerations,  to  enable  the  English  com- 
mander to  co-operate  with  the  movements  of  Murat 
and  Bellegarde  ;  it  was,  however,  not  the  less  a  demand 
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to  place  Tuscany  in  the  possession  of  an  expedition 
which  had  landed  with  a  declaration  of  intentions  that 
could  scarcely  be  called  friendly. 

It  must  be  added,  that  of  this  extraordinary  conduct 
no  satisfactory  explanation  was  eyer  assigned.  Of  the 
issue  of  that  proclamation  Lord  William  Bentinck 
denied  to  Murat  all  knowledge,  but  no  counter-procla- 
mation eyer  appeared  to  contradict  it.  Its  effect  upon 
the  Neapolitan  soldiers  and  upon  the  country  was  not 
the  less  ;  it  was  issued  publicly,  and  in  the  face  of  day; 
it  had  notoriety  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  .the 
home  government  in  London  ;  aud,  giving  implicit 
credence  to  the  statement  of  the  English  general,  that 
it  had  escaped  his  cognizance,  it  is  not  possible  to 
believe  that  the  Sicilian  prince  would  have  ventured 
upon  this  step  if  he  had  not  known  that  the  feelings 
of  the  British  commander  were  not  exactly  those  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  general  of  a  nation 
prepared  to  guarantee  to  Murat  his  throne. 

The  Neapolitan  generals  of  Murat's  army  were  at  this 
time  actually  meditating  the  step  of  petitioning  him  to 
form  a  council  of  war  ;  perplexed  by  his  indecision,  and 
fearing  that  his  hesitation  between  the  two  parties  was 
leading  himself  and  their  country  to  ruin,  they  had 
resolved  upon  a  course,  which  would  have  been  virtually 
to  depose  him  from  the  command,  when  the  arrival  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck  at  Reggio  saved  Murat  from 
this  humiliation.^*  It  was  well  known  that  he  came  to 
dictate  to  the  king.  The  generals  could  not  resist  the 
appeal  of  the  sovereign  when  he  asked  them,  "  De- 

«  CoUetta. 
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serted  by  my  generals  and  subjects,  how  can  I  meet 
this  man  as  becomes  me  either  as  the  commander  of 
an  army,  or  a  king  ?  '* 

Lord  William  Bentinck  came  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  Tuscany  to  the  English.  The  king  peremp- 
torily refused  compliance.  Angry  words  were  used  by 
Lord  William,  Murat  had  recourse  to  recriminations 
still  more  angry .^^  It  was  impossible  for  the  English 
general  to  answer  the  complaints  of  the  King.  Murat 
pointed  to  his  landing  at  Leghorn  as  a  breach  of  the 
terms  of  the  convention  he  had  just  signed,  which  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  all  movements  of  the  allies 
should  be  made  in  pursuance  of  previous  concert  among 
themselves.  He  asked  by  what  right  the  Sicilian  troops 
had  been  joined  in  the  expedition,  while  the  king  had 
still  refused  to  sign  the  armistice  with  Naples.  The 
troops  which  had  landed  under  the  flag  of  England  were 
the  enemies  of  Naples.  To  prove  that  they  had  actually 
landed  in  that  character,  the  king  produced  to  the  asto- 
nished British  commander  the  Sicilian  proclamation,  to 
which  the  latter  could  give  only  the  answer  that — issued 
•from  his  camp,  and  distributed  with  his  own — all  this 
had  been  done  without  his  knowledge.  It  may  well  be 
believed  that,  after  such  an  interview,  the  demand  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  Tuscan  territory  was  not  pressed. 
Murat  finally  offered  to  Lord  William  the  command  in 
Tuscany  over  the  Neapolitan  troops. 

The  ministers  and  generals  of  Austria,  exasperated 
as  they  were  themselves  with  the  indecision  of  Murat, 
had  yet  strongly  urged  upon  Bentinck  the  inconvenience 

^  Letter  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  Lord  Castlereagb,  February,  1815. 
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of  adopting  towards  him  a  tone  of  hostility  and  menace 
inconsistent  with  the  respect  which  was  due  to  the  ally 
of  their  imperial  master ;  and,  after  mutual  explanations^ 
which  satisfied  neither  party,  the  English  general  re- 
turned to  his  encampment  to  wait  for  further  instruc- 
tions from  home. 

It  did  not  tend  to  conciliate  the  good  will  either  of 
Murat  or  his  friends,  when,  after  the  departure  of 
Bentinck,  the  owner  of  the  house  in  which  he  lodged 
reported  the  expression  of  contempt  which  the  latter 
had  freely  used  towards  the  king.  "  Pendant  de  Bema- 
dotte,''  was  the  phrase  which  he  applied  to  him,  either 
in  contempt  of  his  desertion  of  Napoleon,  or  as  express- 
ing a  belief  of  his  insincerity  in  his  present  cause.^ 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  month  of  March  should  have  passed  away  in 
inaction.  The  discontent  among  Murat's  own  generals 
was  every  day  increasing.  The  king  mored  his  quar- 
ters from  one  place  to  another,  without  apparent 
reasons.  He  found  some  objection  to  urge  to  every 
military  operation  that  was  proposed — and  so  far  did 
he  now  create  the  suspicions  of  all,  that  Count  Nugent* 
seriously  contemplated  his  arrest ;  a  letter  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck  written  to  General  Bellegarde,  on  the 
25th  of  March,  gives,  at  least,  coimtenance  to  the 
statement  that  the  British  general  had  concui*red  in  the 
propriety,  if  he  did  not  advise  the  necessity,  of  such 
a  step.  Immediately  afterwards  dispatches  reached 
Bentinck  from  England,  which  entirely  altered  the 
position  of  afiairs.     The  Sicilian  proclamation  had  come 

"  Pepe^B  Memoirs. 
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to  tho  knowledge  of  the  home  government.  Lord 
Castlereagh  indignantly  referred  to  this  as  a  matter 
calculated  to  create  the  strongest  dissatisfaction  in  the 
Neapolitan  Comi; — as  alike  inconsistent  with  the  conven- 
tion, and  with  the  intention  of  the  English  government. 
Lord  "William  Bentinck  was  instructed  at  once  to  com- 
municate these  views  to  Murat,  and  give  him  a  written 
assurance  of  England's  entire  and  unreserved  accession 
to  the  Austrian  treaty.  His  Sicilian  majesty  was  to 
be  warned,  that  if  he  chose  to  pursue  his  own  interests 
in  a  manner  injurious  to  the  common  cause,  he  must 
take  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts ;  but  that  England 
was  prepared  to  protect  the  King  of  Naples  against  any 
ill-advised  act  of  aggression  which  Ferdinand  might  be 
rash  enough  to  commit.^*  Lord  William  Bentinck  a  second 
time  repaired  to  the  quarters  of  the  king.  He  found  him 
at  Bologna,  where  he  communicated  to  him  the  contents 
of  the  despatches  he  had  received  ;  and,  finally,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  del  Gallo  a  written  abstract 
of  their  purport,  which  contained  the  following  state- 
ment relative  to  the  Austrian  treaty :  "  in  case  of  the 
Neapolitan  government  exacting  a  written  confirma- 
tion of  the  sentiments  which  Lord  Castlereagh  has 
verbally  declared,  a  confirmation  which  has  not  been 
called  for,  not  thinking  it  necessary,  the  undersigned 
is  authorised  to  declare  officially  that  the  English 
government  entirely  approves  of  the  treaty  concluded 
between  the  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  governments ; 
that  it  consents  to  the  addition  of  the  territory  there 
specified,  under  the  same  condition  made  by  Austria^ 

^  Letter  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  Parliamentary  Papers,  1815. 
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of  an  active  and  immediate  co-operation  of  the  Nea- 
politan army  ;  and  that,  if  the  English  government 
refuse  to  sign  a  definitive  treaty,  it  is  caused  by  senti- 
ments of  honour  and  delicacy,  which  make  it  unwilling 
that  the  hereditary  estate  of  an  ancient  ally  should  be 
given  up  without  an  indemnity  ;  and  the  undersigned 
has,  in  consequence,  orders  to  invite  the  Neapolitan 
government  to  make  the  greatest  efforts,  iu  order  to 
obtain  the  same  object."  ^ 

On  similar  assurances  conveyed  through  his  envoy 
from  London,  Murat  had  a  few  days  before  agreed  to 
accept  the  treaty,  with  the  modifications  which  had 
been  made  to  meet  English  scruples. 

The  ratifications  of  this  treaty  were  finally  exchanged, 
and  on  the  7th  of  April,  Murat,  Bellegarde,  and  Lord 
William  Bentinck  met  at  Eeggio,  to  arrange  the  plan 
of  joint  operations,  the  harmony  of  which  nothing  now 
seemed  likely  to  interrupt.  It  was  then  settled  that 
while  Lord  William  Bentinck  conducted  his  troops 
to  an  attack  upon  Genoa,  Murat  should  assail  the 
stronghold  of  Piacenza,  and  Bellegarde  cross  the  Mincio 
with  his  army,  and  drive  Eugene  from  his  position  on 
the  Po. 

Durmg    the  few  days  which  fortune  left  for  the 

^^paign,  it  does  not  appear  possible   to  impute  to 

-M-urat  any  deficiency  either  in  energy  or  zeaL     Placing 

imself  at  the  head  of  his  own  troops,  and  of  the  Austrian 

^ymotx  of  Count  Nugent,  he  crossed  the  fords  of  the 

^^^»  in  defiance  of  the  Italian  and  French  battalions, 

^    hrilliant    engagement,   in    which    both   sides 


i» 


^mut^  of  Lord  William  Bentinck.— AnwnaZ  Seffitter,  1814. 
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sustained  considerable  loss.  Following  up  his  advan- 
tage, he  drove  the  enemy  over  the  Nura,  and  before 
the  evening  of  the  14th,  he  had  compelled  the  French 
force  to  take  shelter  within  the  fortifications  of  Piacenza. 

He  made  all  his  preparations  for  an  assault ;  but 
it  was  not  his  destiny  to  give  the  last  blow  to  the 
Italian  power  of  his  chieftain  and  his  friend.  About 
noon  on  the  15th,  as  he  was  walking  in  a  meadow  near 
the  walls,  reconnoitering  the  fortifications  in  company 
with  some  of  his  staff,  a  despatch  from  General 
Bellegarde  was  placed  in  his  hand;  it  announced 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  For  some  minutes  he 
walked  up  and  down  in  silence,  and  then  with  a 
face  pale,  and  a  voice  agitated  with  emotion,  he 
read  the  intelligence  he  had  received,  which  told  to 
those  around  him,  that  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  at 
an  end. 

On  the  same  day,  at  the  little  village  of  Schiarinno 
Rizzino,  a  convention  was  signed  between  Eugene 
Beauhamais  and  Bellegarde,  by  which  hostilities  were 
suspended.*  The  armistice  was  nominally  for  eight 
days,  but  hostilities  were  not  to  be  resumed  on  either 
side  without  the  notice  of  a  month.  The  Austrian 
troops  were  to  occupy  all  the  district  east  of  the 
Mincio  ;  Eugene  to  retain  Milan,  and  all  the  districts 
to  the  west  of  the  river ;  while  the  Neapolitan  troops 
were  to  hold  Central  Italy  to  the  south  of  the  Po. 

A  copy  of  this  convention  was  sent  the  same  day  to 
Murat  for  his  sanction.  Having  signed  it,  he  issued 
orders  for  the  cessation  of  all  acts  of  hostility,  and 
returned  to  Bologna,  unable  to  control  the  tumult  of 
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the  conflicting  emotions  which  the  intelligence  from 
France  had  excited  in  his  breast. 

Thus  closed  the  short  Itahan  campaign  of  1814 — a 
campaign  in  which  Murat  had  rendered  the  most  im- 
portant- services  to  the  allies  without  receiving  any 
gratitude  or  winning  any  esteem.  While  his  own  inde- 
cision of  character  mainly  contributed  to  this  result, 
great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  position  in  which 
he  was  placed.  Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
his  desertion  of  Buonaparte,  it  was  impossible  that  he 
himself  should  regard  his  own  conduct  with  entire  com- 
placency, or  feel,  in  aii  alliance  against  Napoleon,  per- 
fectly at  ease.  To  his  conscience  he  could  only  defend 
it  by  the  pretence  of  his  duties  as  King  of  Naples — ^a 
pretence  that,  after  all,  could  not  be  perfectly  effectual 
in  imposing  on  his  own  heart.  The  upbraidings  of  these 
feelings  must  occasionally  have  been  heard;  and,  at 
times,  he  must  have  been  conscious  of  the  truth,  that 
he  had  deserted  Napoleon  to  save  his  own  throne.^ 
Had  Murat's  nature  been  inaccessible  to  these  senti- 
ments he  would  probably  have  thrown  himffelf  into  the 
attack  upon  his  old  comrades  with  a  desperation  pro- 

^  In  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  Reoamier  the  scene  is  deioribed  which 
occurred  in  the  Queen's  private  apartments  on  his  return  from  the  oouncU 
in  whioh  he  had  finally  adopted  the  resolution  of  declaring  against  Napoleon. 
Entering  the  room  in  great  excitement  he  found  Madame  Becamier  with  the 
Queen ;  he  appealed  to  that  lady  as  to  his  duty  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  without  informing  her  of  the  step  that  had  been  taken.  She 
answered  that  he  should  remember  that  he  was  a  marshal  of  France.  "  Then 
I  am  a  traitor/'  he  exclaitned,  and  opening  the  window  he  pointed  to  the 
£Inglish  fleet  entering  the  port;  then  throwing  himself  on  a  seat  he  buried  for 
some  time  his  face  in  his  hands.  Within  half  an  hour  he  and  the  Queen 
were  driving  through  the  streets  receiving  with  smiles  the  salutes  of  the 
people. — Mimairet  de  Madame  Recamier,  vol.  i.  p.  249. 
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portioned  to  the  self-abandonment  it  implied,  and  he 
would  have  been  hailed  by  the  voice  of  the  allies  as 
entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  deliverers  of  Europe. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  joining  an  alliance 
against  Napoleon,  it  did  not  at  all  follow  that  he  regarded 
himself  as  leagued  for  his  destruction.*'  Most  of  those 
who  entered  the  last  and  decisive  confederation  against 
him  contemplated  only  forcing  upon  the  French  emperor 
terms  that  would  have  secured  the  peace  of  Europe, 
Almost  all  of  them  had  been  his  allies.  In  the  course 
of  that  long-continued  war  diplomatic  vicissitudes  had 
abundantly  proved  that  the  enemy  of  to-day  might  be 
the  most  effectual  friend  of  to-morrow.  The  great 
power  with  which  Murat  contracted  his  direct  obliga- 
tions was  certainly  not  believed  to  be  anxious  for  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  the  last  of 
the  Caesars  had  given  the  imperial  daughter  of  Austria 
as  his  bride*  More  than  one  of  the  sovereigns  who  were 
parties  to  the  alhance,  would  have  regarded  with  sorrow 
the  utter  downfall  of  Napoleon's  fortune,  to  which  it 
led.  In  November  1813,  about  the  very  period  when 
the  Austrian  alliance  was  first  proposed  to  the  King 
of  Naples,  the  Emperor  Francis,  with  the  full  consent  of 
the  allies,  addressed  an  autograph  letter  to  his  daughter, 
ojSering  honourable  terms  of  peace  to  her  husband;  and 
the  declaration  of  the  allies  from  Frankfort,  of  the  1st 
of  December,  expressly  proclaimed  that  they  were  not 


17  *'  He  neyer  thought  that  his  geoeasion  in  the  fimt  inatanoe  would  have 
been  so  niinous  to  me  or  he  would  not  have  joined  the  allies.  He  concluded 
that  I  would  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  Italy  and  some  other  countries,  but 
never  oontemplated  my  total  rain."— O'Jfearo'tf  Voic^from  St,  Selena, 
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warring  with  the  existence,  but  with  the  ambition  of 
the  empire  of  the  French.^  We  must  not  judge  of 
Murat's  conduct  in  joining  that  alliance,  nor  yet  of  his 
subsequent  acts  and  expressions,  by  the  passions  which 
then  agitated  England,  and  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  became  those  of  Europe,  when  Napoleon's  own 
conduct  precluded  all  hope  of  accommodation,  and  con-^ 
verted  the  alliance  against  him  into  one  of  exter- 
mination. 

The  wavering  disposition  of  Murat,  and  the  relentings 
of  his  heart  towards  his  country,  his  comrades,  and  his 
chief,  made  him  cherish  those  hopes  of  an  amicable 
settlement  with  France  which  some  of  those  less  com- 
mitted to  Napoleon  did  not  abandon  until  the  con- 
ferences of  Chatillon  were  finally  broken  up.  In  his 
army  he  had  French  officers,  in  his  cabinet  French 
advisers,  and  their  councils  contributed  to  the  inde- 
cision of  conduct  to  which  his  own  feelings  naturally 
led.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  proclamation  against 
Napoleon,  the  French  soldiery,  in  his  ranks,  and  very 
many  of  his  officers,  left  his  standard  ;  the  services  of 
some  of  them  he  retained  by  a  private  assurance  that 
his  secret  views  were  not  those  of  hostility  to  France.^^ 
Throughout  the  movement  of  February  and  March,  the 
earnest  wish  of  his  NeapoUtan  generals  was  that  the 
French  who  remained  should  follow  their  departed 
comrades  with  all  speed.  To  the  presence  of  the  French 
generals  they  attributed  the  uncertainty  of  action 
which  they  looked  upon  as  likely  to  ruin  their  sovereign 

"B  Annual  Register,  State  Papera^  1813. 
»  CoUetta.    Pepe. 
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and  themselves.*^  Murat  made  it  a  matter  of  pride  and 
feeling  that  he  should  not  be  utterly  deserted  by  his 
old  companions  in  arms.  It  lessened  even  to  himself 
the  appearance  of  a  betrayal  on  his  part  of  former 
engagements ;  and  to  the  anxiety  still  to  be  able  to 
point  to  Frenchmen  in  his  service,  he  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  active  prosecution  of  the  hostilities  of  the 
campaign.  His  manifest  unwillingness  to  place  his  own 
troops  in  colUsion  with  the  soldiers  whom  he  had  for- 
merly led  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  without  im- 
puting to  him  deliberate  treachery  to  the  cause  he  had 
espoused.  He  deferred  the  actual  firing  on  the  troops 
of  Napoleon  until  it  was  an  inevitable  necessity,  in  the 
vague  hope  that  something  might  occur  which  would 
altogether  relieve  him  from  the  act  from  which  the 
instincts  of  his  nature  shrank. 

We  may  beUeve  without  difl5culty  that  it  partly  was 
to  this  desperate  hope,  partly  to  the  dissatisfaction  and 
alarm  created  in  his  breast  by  the  withholding  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  that  we  may  attribute  the  act 

*  *'  The  Neapolitan  generalB  wished  the  French  away,  because  they  saw  in 
them  ihe  supporters  of  the  King  in  his  vacillating  policy."    Colleta,  2 — 176. 

**  The  courage  of  this  officer  in  the  field  is  no  lees  remarkable  than  his 
indecision  and  uncertainty  in  the  cabinet.  This  disposition,  most  unfortunately 
for  him,  was  actively  worked  upon  by  two  contending  parties  in  his  court  and 
army ;  one  French — the  other  Neapolitan.  Hurat's  attachment  was  to  France 
— in  all  his  abuse  of  Napoleon  there  was  an  evident  feeling  of  fear  and  respect 
for  him.  He  coveted  above  all  the  good  opinion  of  the  French  army.  His 
French  advisers  always  played  upon  these  feelings— magnified  the  successes  of 
the  French  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  him  in  the  alliance  to  their 
country.  He  was  besides  most  anxious  not  to  lose  his  French  officers,  who 
he  knew  would  not  stay  vrith  him  when  his  conduct  assumed  a  decided 
aspect.  The  Neapolitan  counsellors,  army,  and  nation,  were  all  against 
France,  and  were  extremely  desirous  that  Murat  should  join  heartily  in  the 
<»uBe"—LeUer  of  Lord  WiUiam  BenHnd:,  February  1815;  ParliameHtary 
Papers,  1816. 
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for  which  of  all  his  acts  the  least  justification  can  be  found 
— ^the  entering  on  secret  negotiations  with  Eugene.  But 
those  who  so  scrupulously  examined  his  fulfilment  of  his 
engagement  ought  certainly  to  have  left  nothing  to  be 
complained  of  in  the  manner  in  which  they  carried  out 
their  own ;  and  however  much  we  may  condemn  the 
double  dealing  of  Murat,  we  must  remember  that  when 
he  essayed  to  form  an  .alliance  with  Eugene,  the 
conduct  of  Austria  appeared  to  him  to  indicate  an 
anxiety  to  escape  from  the  promises  that  had  been 
made. 

But  whatever  were  his  secret  misgivings,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  intention  of  his  inmost  heart,  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  he  did,  at  the  same  time, 
all  that  he  had  agreed  to  accomplish.  He  was  in 
possession  of  all  Italy  south  of  the  Po  in  a  space  of  time 
as  short  as  would  have  been  occupied  by  the  most 
sanguinary  assaults  upon  the  garrisons  of  the  French. 
His  army  was  on  the  southern  bank  of  that  river  as  soon 
as  Bellegarde  was  prepared  to  cross  the  Mincio  to  attack. 
It  was  from  the  armies  of  Murat  that  the  restored 
7s.pontiff  received  the  possession  of  Rome.  By  them  too 
the  Tuscan  territory  was  restored  to  its  Grand  Duke. 
The  attempt  subsequently  made  to  evade  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  obligations  of  a  positive  and  strict  treaty, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  co-operation  of  the  king  had 
not  been  marked  by  the  ardour,  or  the  energy  which 
was  expected  by  his  eager  allies,  must  be  classed  with 
the  efforts  that  are  too  often  made  to  find  pretexts  for 
getting  rid  of  a  bargain,  when  the  advantages  having 
been  gained,  it  is^  found  inconvenient  to  pay  the  price 
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by  which  they  were  obtained.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  there  were  matters  which  excused,  although  they 
did  not  justify,  the  most  sinister  forebodings  of  his 
distrust.  In  October  he  had  been  assured  by  Metter- 
nich  that  both  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  William 
Bentinck  had  been  authorised  by  their  cabinet  to  assent 
to  a  formal  treaty,  by  which  England  would  have 
guaranteed  to  him  his  kingdom  of  Naples.^^  In  the 
January  following  he  was  unable  to  obtain  from  the 
English  minister  anything  beyond  a  convention,  which 
suspended  hostilities,  but  pledged  the  English  govern- 
ment to  no  future  arrangement.  In  the  treaty  with 
Austria  he  had  stipulated  for  an  immediate  exchange 
of  the  ratifications ;  after  an  interval  of  six  weeks 
this  stipulation  was  still  unfulfilled.  Contrary  to 
all  usage,  a  treaty  was  presented  to  him  differing  in 
essential  particulars  from  the  first.  The  reason  assigned 
for  the  alteration  was,  that  England  made  it  the  condition 
of  her  assent.  Just  at  that  moment,  the  English  general 
landed  with  an  expedition  on  the  coast  of  a  country  in 
the  occupation  of  Murat,  without  any  previous  consulta- 
tion or  concert.  He  demanded  in  not  very  friendly 
terms  the  transfer  of  that  territory  to  the  English 
arms,  and  finally,  from  the  very  camp  of  that  English 
general,  the  son  of  his  competitor  for  the  Neapolitan 
throne  distributed  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  troops 
in  his  service  to  take  up  arms  to  restore  their  lawful 
sovereign  to  his  throne..  The  armistice  on  the  part  of 
Ferdinand  which  was  promised,  had  not  been  signed, 

<i  Colletta.     Statement  of  the  Duke  of  Campo  Chiaro  to  the  Congrefls  of 
Viemiak,^ParUaimeiUairy  Papen,  1813 ;  ffamard,  ToL^ixn. 
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while  Murat  knew  that  the  king  of  Sicily  was  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  English  general.  Under  such 
circumstances  Murat  is  scarcely  to  be  blamed  for  the 
inaction  in  which,  after  the  battle  of  Reggie,  the  rest  of 
the  month  of  March  was  consumed.  He  openly  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  act  further  until  the  treaty 
was  ratified.  Yet,  satisfied  with  the  assurances  he 
received,  he  committed  himself  against  France. 

When  Lord  William  Bentinck's  second  visit  and  the 
written  memorandum  of  the  English  minister  removed 
from  his  mind  all  doubts  of  the  part  to  be  taken  by 
England,  he  appears  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the 
cause  of  the  allies  without  reserve.  The  course  of  events 
left  but  a  few  days  within  which  his  sincerity  could  be 
tested.  They  were  days,  however,  in  which  he  gave  the 
decisive  proof  of  a  personal  conflict  with  the  soldiers  of 
the  French  army.  If  any  man  needed  ezcUse  for  dis- 
trusting in  the  events  which  occurred  the  good  faith  of 
England,  they  could  be  found  for  Murat  in  the  circum- 
stances of  bis  position  and  his  education.  Pursuing 
himself  a  course  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  obligations  of  gratitude  and  honour,  he  was 
the  more  ready  to  believe  in  the  insincerity  of  others, 
and  to  adopt  those  suggestions  of  distrust  which  found 
a  ready  place  in  the  suspicions  of  his  fickle  and  jealous 
heart.  The  monarch  whose  throne  was  the  creation  of 
the  revolution,  calculated  but  little  on  the  sympathy  of 
legitimate  kings.  The  rival  queen  was  a  princess  of 
Austria.  His  own  French  birth  and  his  education  in 
the  armies  of  the  republic  and  the  empire,  had  im- 
pressed his  nature  with  a  distrust  in  England.     When 
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vre  add  to  this  the  fact  that  his  real  inclinations  were 
with  France,  and  remember  the  perplexities  that  dis- 
tracted him  in  the  conflicting  obligations  he  had 
incurred,  we  do  not  need  the  additional  element  of  his 
own  wavering  and  uncertain  nature  to  account  for  the 
indecision  and  hesitation  he  betrayed. 

Keturning  to  his  capital,  Murat  was  received  with  re- 
joicings in  which  much  of  insincerity  was  mixed.  He  had 
before  he  left  Bologna,  restored  to  the  returning  pontiff 
Rome  and  the  surrounding  districts,  including  that 
which  is  said,  in  the  language  of  Papal  records,  to 
constitute  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  Of  the  rest  of 
the  States  of  the  Church,  his  troops  still  retained  the 
occupation.  Tuscany,  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  he  had  surrendered  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  Grand  Duke.  His  interview  with  Pius  VII.  belongs 
rather  to  the  chapter  which  shall  record  the  events  that 
attended  the  return  of  the  pontiff  to  Rome. 

Believing  himself  secured  on  his  throne  by  the 
engagement  both  of  England  and  Austria,  the  King 
of  Naples  directed  his  attention  to  reforms,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  subjects. 
These  reforms  were  administrative  and  fiscal.  Freed 
jfrom  the  control  of  his  haughty  brother-in-law,  he  now 
adopted  a  measure  to  which  on  a  former  occasion 
Napoleon  had  peremptorily  refused  his  consent.  To 
remove  the  jealousy  of  the  Neapolitans  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  Frenchmen  in  the  public  offices,*^  a  law  was 
passed  prohibiting  the  holding  of  office  by  anyone  who 
was  not  either  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  or  a  naturalised 

«  CoUetta,  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 
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subject.  The  rules  with  regard  to  naturalisation  were 
made  so  strict  that  they  would  have  deprived  of  their 
employments  many  of  those  French  officers  who  in  his 
last  campaign  had  given  up  all  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  the  king.  The  remonstrances  of  these  persons,  who 
represented  themselves,  not  without  reason,  as  the 
victims  of  a  treatment  which  was  cruel,  and  hardly 
reconcilable  with  good  faith,  induced  the  king  to  obtain 
from  the  council  a  modification  of  the  rules,  which 
however  even  in  their  amended  form  still  left  many 
instances  of  hardship  and  grounds  of  just  complaint 

The  measure  which  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction,  was 
the  great  commercial  reform  which  he  affected  in  the 
abohtion  of  a  number  of  burdensome  duties,  and  of  still 
more  oppressive  fiscal  regulations  which  had  long  incon- 
venienced the  internal  and  external  trade  of  Naples. 
His  fiscal  reforms  were  hailed  with  satisfaction,  especially 
by  the  EngUsh  merchants,  to  whose  commerce  they  gave 
great  reUef. 

These  measures  did  not  prevent  the  discontent 
which  was  felt  at  the  silence  of  the  King  upon  the 
subject  of  a  constitution.  Some  difficulty  had  been 
already  experienced  in  preventing  the  Carbonari  from 
breaking  out  into  open  revolt.  Private  assurances  were 
conveyed  to  them  from  Murat,  as  we  shall  find  there 
were  subsequently  from  Ferdinand.  The  emissaries  of 
the  latter  were  not  slow  in  contrasting  his  conduct  with 
that  of  Murat.  The  hereditary  Bourbon  had  already 
confirmed  to  Sicily  a  constitution  formed  on  the  model 
of  that  whose  freedom  was  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
The  monarch  who  sat  upon  the  revolutionary  throne 
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had  not  yet  conceded  to  his  people  even  the  poor 
privileges  which  were  intended  for  them  by  the  statute 
of  Bayonna^  The  murmurs  of  the  discontented  did  not 
interfere  with  the  gaiety  or  the  splendours  of  the  court. 
Murat  indulged  in  all  that  oriental  magnificence  which 
had  been  his  taste.  His  Queen  for  the  first  time 
presiding  oyer  a  court  free  from  all  hostile .  alarms, 
distributed  its  honours,  and  dispensed  its  hospitalities, 
with  dignity  and  grace.  Refined  observers  remarked 
indeed  an  excess  of  ceremony,  and  a  profusion  of  pomp, 
characteristic  of  those  not  always  accustomed  to  royal 
state.  Nevertheless,  no  court  of  Europe  vied  with  that 
of  Naples  in  its  brilUancy  and  its  attractions.  Of  the 
multitude  of  English  travellers  to  whom  the  peace  had 
opened  the  continent  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years, 
Naples  would  under  any  circumstances  have  attracted 
many.  Caroline  was  not  unwilUug  to  conciliate  the 
favoiu*  of  the  English,  by  attentions  paid  to  every 
visitor  of  station  fi*om  that  country.  The  fame  of  her 
illustrious  husband  invested  her  assemblies  with  an 
attraction  which  an  older  royalty  could  not  have 
bestowed.  Gorgeous  military  spectacles  were  each 
week  presented  in  reviews,  which  the  presence  of  the 
great  Marshal  was  sufficient  to  elevate  into  historic 
scenes.  The  amusements  of  the  chase  were  maintained 
with  a  splendour  that  recalled  the  forest  hunts  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  while  an  almost  unintermitting  succession  of 
assemblies  and  banquets  kept  up  the  festive  hospitalities 


^  On  resigning  the  throne  of  Naples,  Joseph  had,  by  a  statute  promulgated 
at  Bayonne,  granted  to  the  kingdom  a  oonatitution.  Ita  provisions  were 
sanctioned  by  Napoleon,  but  were  never  carried  into  efifect. 
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of  the  royal  abode.  Among  those  who  shared  these 
festivities  was  another  CaroUne,  whose  name  was 
unhappily  yet  destined  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
civilised  world.  The  ill-fated  Caroline  of  Brunswick, 
wife  of  the  Prince  Regent,  was  received  at  the  NeapoUtan 
palace  with  all  the  honour  due  to  her  rank  ;  notwith- 
standing a  very  plain  intimation  from  the  court  of  St. 
James's,  that  respect  paid  to  the  Princess  was  not  the 
best  recommendation  to  the  favour  of  the  Prince.** 

Among  the  articles  of  accusation  that  afterwards  sus- 
tained the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  preferred  against 
the  Queen  of  England,  was  the  allegation  that  she  had 
appeared  in  the  dress,  or  rather  undress,  of  the  Muse 
of  History,  at  her  own  residence  in  Naples,  when  she 
endeavoured  by  a  magnificent  fete  to  Murat  and  his 
queen,  to  return  the  attentions  paid  to  her  by  the 
Court.  In  the  scenic  representations  with  which  she 
entertained  her  guests,  was  one  in  which  a  curtain 
slowly  rising  discovered  the  princess  in  the  classic 
costume  of  the  Historic  Muse,  standing  beside  a  bust  of 
Joachim,  upon  the  head  of  which  she  placed  the  laurel 
wreath  of  Fame. 

Amid  these  gaieties  of  the  Coiu't,  and  the  cares  of 
administrative  reform,  passed  away  the  months  of  that 
eventful  year.  Attention  was  turned  with  some  anxiety 
to  the  approaching  Congress  of  Vienna,  but  that  anxiety 

^  *'  A  short  time  previous  to  her  arrival,  the  King  wrote  to  the  Duke  de 
Campo  Chiaro,  who  was  his  minister,  although  not  acknowledged  as  such,  to 
inquire  in  London,  from  the  British  Minister  of  State,  how  she  should  be 
received.  The  reply  was,  that  if  he  would  please  the  Regent,  it  would  be  well 
to  meet  her  with  indifference  and  neglect  As  soon  as  the  princess  arrived  in 
Naples,  Joaohim  went  to  visit  her,  and  showed  her  every  pooaible  attention 
and  kiudneci.''— PijM't  Mtmoin, 
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was  rather  as  to  the  extent,  than  the  certainty  of  its 
award.  It  was  not  until  unfavourable  rumours  reached 
him  from  the  sittings  of  the  Congress,  that  it  ever 
entered  into  the  mind  of  Murat  to  fear  that  in  that 
illustrious  conclaye,  he  might  happen,  after  all,  to  find 
himself  betrayed. 


TOL.  II. 
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After  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  of  the  King  of 
Naples  from  the  Po,  the  events  followed  rapidly  which 
marked  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

That  kingdom,  it  has  been  already  observed,  not- 
withstanding the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  existed  still 
a  sovereign  and  independent  Italian  state.  In  1796 
Lombardy  and  the  Papal  legations  had  been  formed 
into  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Fonnio»  that  by  which  Uio  iniquitous  annexation  of 
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Venice  to  the  empire  of  Francis  was  accomplished,  the 
existence  of  the  new  republic  was,  by  Austria,  distinctly 
recognised.'  Both  its  existence  and  independence  were 
actually  guaranteed  by  the  Court  of  Vienna  in  the 
treaty  of  Luneville  in  1801,^  and  frequent  accessions  of 
territory  were  the  occasions  of  repeated  recognitions 
of  the  place  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  among  European 
States.  In  1802,  its  constitution  had  undergone  a 
total  change  in  a  convocation  strangely  assembled  at 
Lyons.  For  the  imiversal  suffrage  of  its  first  institution, 
were  substituted  three  electoral  colleges;  one  com- 
posed of  landed  proprietors,  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  one  of  the  mercantile  classes.  The  number 
of  the  members  of  these  colleges  was  fixed,  and  vacan- 
cies were  filled  up  from  among  those  qualified  by 
the  election  of  the  remaining  members.  By  these 
three  colleges,  a  legislative  assembly  of  seventy-five 
persons  was  chosen.  With  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitution, the  name  of  the  republic  was  changed  from 
the  Cisalpine  to  the  ItaUan  ;  and  under  this,  virtually 
aristocratic,  form  of  government,  the  Italian  Republic 
continued  for  three  years. 

In  1805,  the  Legislative  Assembly  invited  Napoleon 
to  become  their  king.  The  Italian  Republic  became 
thus  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  was  originally  the  inten- 
tion of  Napoleon  to  have  placed  his  brother  Joseph 
upon  this  throne.  He  refused  to  accept  the  dignity,  if 
the  kingdom  was  to  be  subject  to  a  tribute  to  the 
empire.     The  terms  insisted  on  by  Joseph,  Napoleon 

'  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  4th  article. — Koch — Martens, 
*  Treaty  of  Luneville,  5th  article.— ^ocftr—Jfartefu. 

■  2 
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would  not  yield  ;  and  the  former  wisely  declined  the 
offer  of  a  throne,  on  which  he  perceived  he  must  incur 
the  odium  of  exactions,  the  unpopularity  of  which 
must  ultimately  be  fatal  to  his  power.  The  result  was, 
that  Napoleon  himself  assumed,  in  accordance  with  the 
pre-arranged  request  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the 
kingly  title  and  power.  In  assuming  it,  he  expressly 
declared  his  intention  effectually  to  sever  the  crowns 
of  France  and  Italy,  by  transferring  the  latter  to  the 
head  of  one  of  his  family.  Eugene  Beauharnais  was 
understood  to  be  the  person  designated  as  his  successor. 
On  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  he  was  a  few  months  afterwards  nominated, 
by  solemn  act,  as  the  heir  to  the  crown,  a  nomination 
which  could  call  in  its  support  the  matrimonial  con- 
nection which  was  formed  upon  its  faith.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  the  kingdom.  The 
electoral  colleges  and  legislative  body  remained  as 
under  the  republic.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1805,  the 
iron  crown  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Lombardy  was 
brought,  in  solemn  pomp,  from  its  treasury  at  Monza. 
By  the  high  altar  of  Milan's  glorious  cathedral. 
Napoleon,  after  the  example  of  Charlemagne,  placed  it 
on  his  own  head.  The  ambassadors  of  Prussia  and 
Naples  represented  their  respective  sovereigns  at  that 
splendid  ceremonial ;  the  gorgeous  inauguration  of  the 
monarch  was  obviously  intended  to  recall  to  the 
popular  mind  the  glories  of  that  Italian  kingdom,  which 
had  once  been  independent,  while,  in  truth,  it  pointed 
to  that  sovereignty  which  Charlemagne  had  assumed, 
and  which  the  supposed   successors  of  Charlemagne 
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were  accustomed  to  claim  as   the   perquisite  of  the 
elected  Oerman  chiefs. 

In  the  same  year  the  victory  of  Austerlitz  compelled 
Austria  once  more  to  peace  with  France.  The  Venetian 
territory  was  ceded  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  and  the 
treaty  of  Presburgh  recognised  the  new  state  under  its 
monarchical  constitution  as  solemnly  as  the  republic 
had  been  previously  acknowledged.'  In  1807  Napoleon 
found  it  necessary  to  conceal  the  enormous  tribute  which 
France  was  demanding  from  the  kingdom,  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  legislative  assembly  a  senate  whose 
members  were  recommended  and  paid  by  the  crown. 

The  youthful  Viceroy,  who  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment had  only  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
was  left  as  best  he  could  to  reconcile  the  Lombard 
people  to  the  exactions  which  year  by  year  increased 
with  the  growing  necessities  of  France. 

Under  French  rule  the  kingdom  of  Italy  bore  heavy 
burdens  both  in  taxation  and  conscription.  More  than 
a  million  sterling  was  annually  remitted  to  France, 
part  of  which  was  expended  in  maintaining  in  the  Lom- 
bard territory  a  French  army  of  30,000.  The  taxation 
fixed  in  1805  at  four  millions,  was  increased  in  1811 
to  nearly  six  millions.  In  the  six  years  ending  with 
1814,  the  levies  of  soldiers  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
amounted  to  98,000.*  The  drain  upon  the  population 
was  severely  felt.  It  has  been  calculated  that  within 
these  six  years,  30,000  Italian  conscripts  were  sent 
into  Spain,  of  whom  not    one-third   ever  returned  to 

'  Treaty  of  Presburgh,  5th  article.— i2e(n(«i{  de  TraitSt,  p.  94. 
*  Spalding's  Italy,  vol.  ill.  p.  78.    Pecchio,  **  Sagglo  Storia  Bulla  amminiBtra- 
ziose  Finanziera  del  Ez-regno  d'ltalia,  dal  1802  al  1814.** 
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their  native  land.  The  German  and  Russian  cam- 
paigns made  still  severer  demands.  The  latter  espe- 
cially was  heavily  felt  by  the  higher  classes.  The 
young  men  of  the  upper  ranks  were  compelled  to 
serve  in  the  emperor's  guard  of  honour.  Encountering 
hardships  which  their  previous  habits  ill  suited  them 
to  sustain,  they  sunk  rapidly  under  the  severities  of  a 
Muscovite  winter,  and  at  the  close  of  1812,  there  was 
scarcely  a  family  of  distinction  in  Lombardy  which 
was  not  arrayed  in  mourning  for  some  relative  who 
had  perished  amid  the  Russian  snows. 

Yet  the  period  of  the  Italian  kingdom  was  one 
that  for  Lombardy  contrasts  favourably  both  with  that 
which  preceded  and  that  which  followed  it.  The 
introduction  of  the  Code  Napoleon  gave  to  the  people 
the  benefit  of  equitable  and  simple  law.  Trial  by  jury 
was  not  established  in  criminal  cases,  but  the  proce- 
dure was  public,  and  it  was  regulated  by  law.  Arbi- 
trary punishments  followed  sometimes  on  oflTensive 
publications,  but  there  was  no  censorship,  and  if  there 
was  not  absolute  freedom  of  the  press,  there  was  a 
larger  amount  of  toleration  of  free  discussion,  than  had 
ever  before  existed.  The  personal  mildness  of  the 
Viceroy,  tempered  many  of  the  most  oppressive  ordi- 
nances of  his  master.  If  taxation  was  heavy,  every- 
thing was  done  by  the  undertaking  of  great  public 
works  to  stimulate  the  industry  and  facihtate  the  im- 
provement of  the  country.  The  Lombards  were  recon- 
ciled even  to  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  by  the 
expenditure  of  their  revenues  upon  the  completion  of 
the  cathedral  of  Milan.     In  Italy,  as  in  England,  th© 
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capabilities  of  the  nation  seemed  to  rise  to  exertion  with 
an  elastic  vigour  under  a  system  of  heavy  burdens  and  of 
vast  expenditure ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  territories  which 
constituted  the  Italian  kingdom  enjoyed  under  Beauhar- 
nais  a  prosperity  to  which  they  had  been  long  unused. 

We  shall  see  presently  that  as  the  burdens  on  the 
people  increased,  discontent  with  the  French  government 
became  widely  diffused,  and  finally  effected  its  over- 
throw. Before  that  overthrow,  Eugene  had  the  merit  of 
rejecting  promptly  and  without  hesitation,  offers  which 
would  have  given  him  a  kingdom  upon  condition  of  his 
desertion  of  ITapoleon's  cause.  In  the  end  of  1813,  the 
Viceroy  of  Italy  was  exposed  to  the  same  temptations 
which  proved  too  strong  for  the  fideUty  of  Murat^  and 
through  the  medium  of  his  father-in-law,  the  king  of 
Bavaria^  Mettemich  approached  Beauharnais  with  pro* 
posals  which  offered  him  a  guarantee  of  the  crown  of 
the  Italian  kingdom  as  the  reward  of  the  betrayal  of 
his  master. 

In  the  short  campaign  of  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
Eugene  had  been  obliged  to  retire  before  the  advance 
of  the  German  troops.  All  the  conquests  of  France  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  were  re-taken  by  the 
Austrian  General  Hiller. 

So  was  the  Italian  Tyrol.  In  the  month  of 
Kovember,  the  Austrian  head-quarters  were  advanced 
to  Vicenza ;  those  of  the  Italian  army  were  at  Verona, 
where,  behind  its  strong  fortifications,  Eugene  was  pre- 
paring to  defend  on  the  line  of  the  Adige,  at  least  Milan 
and  the  Lombard  province  from  assault. 

In  October  Eugene  had  received  from  his  father-in- 
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law,  the  king  of  Bavaria,  a  letter,  informiDg  him  that 
pressed  by  circumstances  which  he  could  no  longer 
control,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  joining  that 
coalition  into  which  all  the  powers  of  Europe  were  then 
entering  against  Kapoleon.  £ugene  replied  to  this 
communication  with  expressions  of  affection,  but  of 
grief.*  The  die,  however,  was  cast,  and  as  in  the  case 
of  Napoleon  himself,  the  father  and  son-in-law  were 
ranged  on  opposite  sides  in  the  struggle  which  was 
coming  to  decide  the  destinies  of  Europe, 

On  the  22nd  of  November,  an  officer  in  the  Austrian 
uniform,  and  giving  the  name  of  Major  Eberle,  pre- 
sented himself  with  all  the  formalities  of  a  parley  to  the 
outlying  picquets  of  the  Italian  army,  on  the  high  road 
that  led  to  Verona,  and  presented  letters  for  the  general, 
stating  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  an  important  message 
which  he  was  to  deliver  to  the  Viceroy  himself.  Some 
hours  elapsed  when  an  answer  was  returned  fixing  the 
church  of  a  little  village  named  San  Michele,  as  the  place 
of  meeting.  Thither  the  Austrian  officer  was  conducted 
according  to  military  usage  with  bandaged  eyes.® 

Entering  the  village  church,  which  was  appointed  as 

»  "  I  know  not,"  he  said,  "  how  unfavourable  fortune  may  prove  to  me, 
if  it  be  BO  I  shall  regret  all  my  life  that  Augusta  and  her  children  have  not 
received  from  me  all  the  happiness  I  would  have  wished  to  insure  them ; 
but  my  conscience  shall  be  dear,  and  I  will  leave,  as  an  inheritance  to  my 
children,  a  fiither^s  memoiy  without  stain.** 

''  I  know  not  what  your  new  position  may  place  in  your  power.  I  do  not 
venture  to  recommend  to  you  your  son-in-law,  but  I  would  fail  in  my  first 
duties  if  I  did  not  say — '  Sire,  never  forget  your  daughter  and  your  grand- 
children.'  "—Letter  of  Eugene,  October  \6th,  l%\Z.—Duke  of  Baguta^s  Memoirs, 

'  The  account  of  this  interview  is  taken  from  one  drawn  up,  in  1836,  by 
the  Prince  of  Toxia  himself,  and  presented  to  the  Duchess  of  Leuchtenberg^ 
the  widow  of  Eugene,  at  her  request. — Memoirs  of  ike  Duke  ofJRagusa,  vol.  iz. 
p.  428. 
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the  rendezvous,  Eugene  was  handed  a  note  from  Maxi- 
milian Joseph  which  apprised  him  that  the  supposed 
Austrian  officer  was  a  trusted  friend  of  the  Bavarian 
monarch,  an  officer  in  his  army.^  The  Prince  of  Tours 
and  Taxis  was  the  messenger  who,  at  the  request  of 
Mettemich,  had  undertaken  to  bear  to  Eugene  a  letter 
from  his  father-in-law,  and  with  these  credentials 
verbally  to  state  the  proposals  which  Mettemich  was 
authorised  by  the  allied  sovereigns  to  make.  Eugene 
read  the  letter  of  the  king,  left  the  church,  and  went 
into  the  open  space  outside.  Eetiring  a  short  distance 
from  his  staff  with  the  envoy  of  the  allies,  he  paced 
up  and  down  the  little  avenue  that  led  from  the  church 
door.  In  the  interview  which  lasted  nearly  an  hour, 
much  of  the  fortune  of  Italy  was  decided. 

The  Viceroy,  to  his  honour  be  it  told,  at  once  rejected 
the  proposal.  The  other  pressed  on  him  the  arguments 
which  he  had  been  desired  to  urge.  He  represented 
the  certainty  of  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon's  power. 
Eugene  replied  that  this  was  the  very  time  which 
demanded  the  steadfast  adherence  of  those  who  were 
bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  honour  ;  the 
argument  that  he  was  throwing  away  for  bis  son  the 
inheritance  of  a  crown,  was  answered  by  the  declara- 
tion of  Eugene  that  if  any  of  his  children  should  ever 
wear  that  crown,  it  must  be  without  a  stain  upon  their 

7  **  Yon  may  place  faith,  my  dear  Eugene,  in  eveiytliing  which  the  Prince 
of  Taxis,  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  will  say  to  you.  He  has  my  entire  con- 
fidencci  and  though  young  he  is  worthy  of  it.  The  enclosed  paper  will  give 
you  a  general  idea  of  the  state  of  aflfairs.  Destroy  it  when  you  have  read  it. 
I  embrace  you  tenderly,  and  will  love  to  my  latest  breath  yon,  my  daughter, 
and  my  grandchildren." — Letter  of  King  of  Bavaria  to  Eugene,  Duke  of  Ragu8a*» 
Memoire,  vol.  ix.  p.  427. 
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father's  name.  The  fact  that  Murat  had  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  similar  proposals  produced  no  effect  upon 
Eugene's  resolve.  Grieved  as  he  would  be  to  hear  of 
such  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  Murat, ''  our  cases,'' 
observed  Eugene,  ^'  are  not  the  same.  He  is  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  I  am  but  the  Viceroy  of  Napoleon, 
that  which  would  be  ingratitude,  perhaps  treachery  in 
him,  in  me  would  be  treason."  The  Prince  of  Taxis 
ceased  to  press  him,  and  on  parting  he  could  not  help 
assuring  him,  that  however  the  King  of  Bavaria  and 
the  allied  sovereigns  would  regret  his  determination, 
they  would  honour  and  respect  his  fidelity.  Eugene 
rode  back  with  his  staff  to  Verona.  The  same  evening 
a  reply  to  the  kings  letter  was  brought  to  the 
Prince  of  Taxis  at  San  Michele,  and  he  was  conducted 
in  safety  beyond  the  Italian  lines.  No  one  had  over- 
heard the  conversation  between  Eugene  and  his  visitor, 
and  the  prince  of  Taxis  left  without  anyone  in  the 
camp  having  any  suspicion  either  of  the  rank  of 
that  visitor,  or  the  nature  of  the  mission  on  which  he 
came.  Eugene  communicated  the  circumstance  only  to 
Napoleon  and  to  his  own  wife.®  The  loss  of  a  queenly 
diadem  did  not  prevent  the  latter  from  conveying  to 
him  her  cordial  approval  of  his  act.  £ising  superior  to 
the  seductions  of  ambition,  and  even  the  influences  of 

"  '*  I  Bend  you,  my  good  Augusta,  a  letter  which  I  h«?e  reodTed  from  the 
king  by  an  officer  coming  with  a  parley.  Thia  officer  waa  no  other  t^^«  the 
Prince  of  Taxia.  I  have  conversed  more  than  an  hour  with  him,  and  I  aamiro 
you  I  aaid  nothing  but  that  which  I  ought  In  two  words,  he  brought  me 
a  proposal  on  the  part  of  all  the  allies  to  recognise  me  aa  King  of  Italy,  to 
induce  me  to  desert  the  cause  of  the  emperor." 

**  I  answered  exactly  as  you  would  haye  done;  he  left  me  in  emotion  and 
admiring  my  way  of  thinking.    As  he  saw  that  I  would  listen  to  nothing 
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her  early  home,  she  encouraged  her  husband  in  reject- 
ing the  proposal  which  her  father  had  conveyed,  and  in 
preferring  the  obligations  of  truth  and  gratitude  to  the 
temptations  of  a  crown. 

About  the  same  period  a  fairer  opportunity  presented 
itself  to  him  of  attempting  to  secure  for  himself  the 
crown  of  the  realm  over  which  he  had  ruled  as  Viceroy. 
Zucchi,  who  commanded  the  Italian  contingent  at  the 
battle  of  Hanau,  returned  immediately  afterwards  to 
Milan  with  the  authority  of  Napoleon  to  declare  that 
he  released  his  Italian  subjects  and  soldiers  from  their 
engagements  to  him,  and  desired  only  that  they  should 
achieve  the  independence  of  their  country.  Eugene 
and  his  council  formed  the  plan  of  proclaiming  a  union 
of  all  the  states  of  Upper  Italy  into  one  kingdom 
in  alhance  with  France  under  Eugene  as  its  king. 
The  decree  was  actually  prepared  and  was  afterwards 
cancelled.^  Either  letters  were  received  from  Napoleon 
inconsistent  with  his  hasty  declaration  to  Zucchi,  or  the 
Viceroy  feared  the  manifestation  of  that  unpopularity  in 
Lombardy  which  already  he  had  provoked. 

The  fidelity  which  Eugene  had  shown  in  rejecting  the 
oflFer  of  the  allied  sovereigns  did  not  protect  him  from  the 
charge  of  having  in  the  last  days  of  Napoleon's  power 
sacrificed  to  an  anxiety  to  watch  over  his  own  interests, 

but  an  armiBtioe^  be  aasored  me  that  the  king  would  more  readily  obtain 
it  for  me  as  the  allies  admired  my  character  and  conduct." 

**  It  18  already  a  noble  reward  to  command  thus  the  esteem  of  one's  enemies." 

**  Tear  up  the  kingi's  letter  and  neyer  speak  of  it" 

*'  In  the  army  nothing  is  known  except  that  an  Austrian  officer  came  to 
me  on  a  parley.^—i^tf^r  of  Eugene  to  Prineett  Avgutta^  November  23rd,  1814. 
— JDuhe  ofRagtua'e  Memoin,  toI.  iz.  p.  487. 

9  Lord  Broughton's  Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
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the  opportunity  of  turning  the  tide  of  fortune  in  favour 
of  the  emperor.  The  imputation  is  founded  on  the  fact 
that  in  the  beginning  of  1814  Napoleon  had  issued 
instructions  to  Eugene  desiring  that  in  the  event  of 
Murat  declaring  against  France,  he  should  himself  lead 
*  all  the  French  in  his  service  over  the  Alps  into  France, 
while  he  left  his  Italian  troops  still  to  garrison  the  for- 
tresses of  Lombardy,  and  embarrass  as  much  as  they 
could  the  movements  of  their  foes.  These  instructions 
are  said  to  have  been  disobeyed ;  pressing  representations 
not  only  of  Napoleon  but  of  the  ex-empress  Josephine 
are  alleged  to  have  been  disregarded.  The  neglect  is 
attributed  to  his  unwillingness  to  leave  Italy  at  a  time 
when  his  absence  might  have  affected  his  own  preten- 
sions to  its  crown,  and  writers  have  been  found  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  attribute  to  the  Viceroy's  supposed 
desertion  of  the  interests  of  his  master,  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon's  power. ^®  The  accusation  is  not  answered  by 
a  mere  appeal  to  the  noble  integrity  with  which  Eugene 
refused  the  offer  of  Mettemich.  Many  men  who 
would  reject  with  scorn  the  proposal  directly  to  betray 
a  cause,  can  yet  unconsciously  be  led  to  sacrifice  to  the 
seduction  of.  indolence,  or  to  the  present  and  absorbing 
temptation  to  attend  to  those  interests  which  may  most 
nearly  affect  themselves,  the  opportunity  of  vigorous 
exertion  for  the  very  same  cause. 

^^  MemoiiB  of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  toL  vi.  p.  24,  et  aeq.  The  imputations 
cast  by  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  upon  the  memory  of  Eugene  induoed  his  family 
to  send  to  the  editor  of  these  memoira  a  series  of  documents,  throwing  light 
upon  the  transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged.  These  documents  were 
published  in  the  ninth  volume,  and  are  those  referred  to  in  this  chapter,  and 
in  the  last  with  reference  to  the  proposals  made  by  Murat  to  Beauhamais. 
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Even  from  this  imputation  a  fair  review  of  the  cir- 
cumstances acquits  Eugene.  On  the  17th  of  January 
Napoleon  wrote  to  the  Viceroy  alluding  to  the  defection 
of  Murat,  and  telling  him  as  soon  as  he  had  official 
information  of  it  to  gain  the  Alps  with  his  army.  In 
that  case  "  le  cas  echeant " — he  desired  him  to  leave 
Italians  to  garrison  Mantua  and  other  places."  The 
instruction  seemed  based  altogether  on  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  for  the  safety  of  the  Italian  army,  and  to 
have  no  reference  to  support  expected  to  be  given  to 
Napoleon's  own  operations  in  France. 

In  the  meantime  aflFairs  were  becoming  desperate 
at  Paris.  As  the  allies  advanced  over  the  frontiers 
of  France,  Napoleon  looked  impatiently  for  the  arrival 
of  Eugene  with  his  troops.  He  blamed  him  for  not 
instantly  executing  the  order  he  had  given  him. 
Another  and  a  more  pressing  letter  was  despatched 
from  the  Duke  de  Feltro,  the  minister  of  war."  The 
Empress  Josephine  was  appealed  to,  to  add  the  autho- 
rity of  maternal  solicitations  to  that  of  the  imperial 
commands,  and  a  letter  from  her  to  her  son  conveyed 

^  "The  Duke  of  Otranto  will  have  informed  you  that  the  King  of  Naples 
has  joined  our  enemies.  As  soon  as  you  hare  official  information  of  this, 
it  appears  to  me  important  that  you  should  reach  the  Alps  with  your  army. 
When  the  case  occurs,  leave  garrisons  of  the  Italians  in  Mantua  and  other 
places."— Z«0er  ofNapckon  to  Bugene,  17lh  January,  1818.— 2>uibe  of  Itagu9a*$ 
Memoin. 

13  "The  Emperor  has  commanded  me  by  a  letter,  dated  from  *  Kogent  Sur 
Seine/  the  8th  instant,  to  repeat  to  your  Royal  Highness  the  order  which 
his  Majesty  had  already  given  you  to  move  to  the  Alps  as  soon  as  the  King  of 
Naples  shall  have  declared  war  against  France. 

'*  According  to  the  intention  of  his  Majesty,  your  Imperial  Highness  must 
not  leave  any  garrison  in  the  fortresses  of  Italy,  except  one  of  Italian  troops, 
and  you  must  oome  in  person  with  all  the  French  troops  by  Turin  and  Lyons.*' 
-^Buke  de  Feltro  to  Euffene,  Febrwxry  9(h,  1&14. 
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to  him  the  disappointment  which  was  felt  at  his  not 
having  followed  the  instructions  he  had  received.^* 

These  letters  reached  Eugene  when  he  had  just  been 
yictorious  on  the  Mincio,  when  Murat  was  still  pur* 
suing  his  strange  and  undecided  course,  and  whea 
offers  of  alliance  and  support  had  been  made  by  the 
Neapolitan  king.  On  the  18th  of  February  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor  reminding  him  of  the  conditional 
nature  of  his  orders,  and  at  the  same  time  pointed 
out  the  ruin  that  must  have  followed  the  attempt  to 
execute  a  retreat  across  the  Alps.^*  Napoleon  was 
satisfied  with  these  reasons;  even  before  he  received 
them  he  had  altered  his  views.  His  own  successes 
in  Champagne  had  relieved  him  in  some  degree  of 
the  pressure  under  which  he  had  written  with  such 
urgent  impatience,  and  the  officer  who  carried  to 
Paris  the  despatches  of  the  battle  of  the  Mincio, 
brought  back  to  Eugene  the  expression  of  the  em- 
peror's wish  that  Italy  should  be  defended  to  the 
last.^« 

If  we  can  do  full  justice  to  the  proud  fidelity  with 
which  Eugene  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Napoleon  in 
the  days  of  its  disaster,  if  we  freely  acquit  him  of  the 


u  "  The  letter  of  the  Empress  Josephine  is  gone  by  this  morning's  post ;  it 
is  as  pressing  as  possible." — King  Joseph  to  Napoleon,  February  lOtK,  1813. — 
Duke  of  Bagusa't  Memoirs^  yoI.  yi.  p.  26. 

^*  See  this  letter  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

"  Report  of  Count  Taecher  of  his  interview  with  Napoleon  on  the  18th  of 
February. — Dnke  of  Raguea'a  Memoirs,  voL  ix.  p.  148. 

On  the  day  of  his  interview  with  Count  Tascher,  Napoleon  wrote  to  Eugene, 
describing  his  own  recent  successes  :  **  If  fortune  favours  us,  we  may  preserve 
Italy.  In  this  supposition  probably  the  King  of  Naples  will  change  aides." — 
Na^kon  to  Eugene,  February  ISih,  1813.— /&ui.  voL  ix.  p.  148. 
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charge  of  deserting  it,  a  charge  ovly  to  be  sustained 

by  an  entire  misapprehension  or  perversion  of  the 
&Gt8,^^  there  is  the  more  reason  to  regret  that  the 
last  acts  of  his  yiceroyalty  in  Italy  should  compromise 
his  claims  to  admiration  and  respect.  But  yet  a  very 
few  weeks  were  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  was  deficient 
in  those  higher  energies  of  character  which  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  men  with  perfect  truth  and  integrity 
through  the  sterner  and  more  troublous  exigencies  of 
life.  There  are  occasions  in  which  the  absence  of  these 
qualities  is  more  than  a  mere  defect  of  character — times 
when  it  amounts  to  a  moral  fault.  Unhappily  for  the 
&me  of  Eugene,  he  was  placed  in  a  position  surrounded 
by  difficulties,  which  he  had  not  strength  or  decision  of 
character  successfully  to  encounter,  and  under  which, 
therefore,  he  failed  in  fulfilling  the  obligations  which  he 
owed  to  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled. 

The  convention  of  Schiarrino  Reggino  left  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  untouched.  Notwithstanding  Napoleon's 
abdication  that  kingdom  stiU  remained,  possessing  and 
entitled  to  all  the  attributes  and  rights  of  a  sovereign 
state. 

Eugene  Beauharnais,  the  viceroy,  was  the  guardian  of 
the  state.  If  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  could  be  said 
to  destroy  his  delegated  powers,  his  duty  was  to  have 
appealed  to  the  senate  as  the  body  representing  the  au- 
thority of  the  realm.  He  might  have  asserted  with  much 
more  reason,  that  upon  the  abdication  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  his  own  nomination  as  his  successor  took 
effect,  and  that  by  that  abdication  he  legally  became 

'*  Soe  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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king. In  the  convention  of  the  15th  of  April,  he  took 
the  position  which  it  was  his  duty  as  general  of  the 
Italian  army  to  assume.  The  truce  which  was  thea 
concluded  was  a  military  convention  between  the 
armies  of  two  independent  states.  By  the  suspension  of 
hostiUties,  the  useless  shedding  of  blood  was  avoided,  and 
the  final  settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace  was  referred 
to  the  authorities  that  represented  the  supreme  power 
of  each  state,  the  senate  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  on  one 
hand,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  on  the  other.  It 
might  be,  indeed,  that  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
parties,  the  senate  might  be  reduced  rather  to  sue  than 
treat  for  peace;  but  it  was  still  open  to  the  authorities  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  if  they  failed  in  obtaining  honour- 
able terms,  to  resist,  and  braye,  in  defence  of  their 
independence  and  their  rights,  the  advance  upon  their 
soil,  of  that  invading  host  whose  onward  march  by 
the  armistice  had  been  stayed.  Nothing  could  be 
more  distinct  or  clear  than  the  position  in  which  all 
parties  were  placed  by  the  convention  of  the  15th  of 
April.  Yet  within  ten  days  after  signing  that  con- 
vention, Eugene  Beauhamais  took  on  himself  to  enter 
into  a  new  one,  and  to  hand  over  Lombardy  to  the 
Austrian  troops.^^ 

In  accordance  with  the  convention,  the  French 
regiments  of  his  army  at  once  left  his  quarters,  and 
were  already  on  their  way  across  the  Alps.  He  was 
still  at  the  head  of  an  Italian  army,  composed  in  part 
at  least  of  soldiers  whose  fame  had  been  won  upon 

*7  ConTention  of  Schiariuo  Rizzino. 
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the  hard  fought  fields  of  Napoleon's  greatest  glory  ; 
he  was  in  possession  of  the  almost  impregnable  fortress 
of  Mantua ;  and  while  the  senate  of  the  kingdom 
were  preparing  to  send  their  deputies  to  Paris,  the 
nation  was,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  convention,  exempt 
from  all  fear  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  for  at  least 
the  month  which  was  required  as  notice  of  the  intention 
to  resume  them  upon  either  side.  In  this  position  stood 
matters  at  the  period  of  the  occurrences  about  to  be 
narrated.^® 

The  senate,  it  will  be  remembered,  consisted  exclu- 
sively of  the  nominees  of  the  government.  The  Duke 
of  Lodi  (Melzi)  held,  by  the  appointment  of  Napoleon, 
the  position  of  its  president,  one  for  which  his  rank, 
his  character,  and  his  influence  eminently  qualified  him ; 
he  was,  from  the  very  incident  of  that  position,  the 
partisan  of  the  reigning  powers  ;  he  had  filled  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Italian  republic  in  1802,  and  it  was 
upon  his  proposal  that  the  body  over  which  he  presided, 
had  resolved  on  oflFering  to  Napoleon  the  crown  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Immediately  on  being  apprised  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  convention,  the  Duke  of  Lodi 
issued  circulars  convening  the  senate  to  deliberate  on 
the  state  of  national  afiairs.  Informing  them  of  the 
terms  of  the  convention,  he  stated  his  intention  of  pro- 
posing the  immediate  despatch  of  a  deputation  to  Paris, 
and  further,  that  they  should  be  instructed  to  demand 

^  The  full  account  of  these  traDsactions  will  be  found  in  Fariui,  Storia  d' 
Italia,  Tol.  i.;  Qualterio,  Rivolgimenti  Italiaui ;  Count  Quicciardra  Hiatorical 
Karrative ;  Botta,  Storia  dltalia,  lib.  27 ;  Lord  Broughton's  Itdy,  vol.  i. 
chap.  2. 

TOL.  II.  r 
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the  independence  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  with  Eugene 
Beauharnais  as  their  king. 

If  the  government  of  Eugene  had  been  popular  in 
Lombardy,  and  the  senate  supported  by  the  nation  in 
this  demand,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  would 
have  been  successful.  The  friendship  of  the  Russian 
emperor  for  Eugene  was  well  known.  A  short  time 
after  these  transactions,  Alexander  soothed  the  death- 
bed of  Josephine,  by  promises  of  protection  to  her 
children  ;  and  the  disposition  of  that  monarch  was  just 
the  one  which  would  have  led  him  to  fulfil  that  chival- 
rous pledge,  by  retaining  her  son  upon  the  throne  of 
Italy,  if  he  had  been  in  a  position  to  demand  it.  The 
alliance  of  Beauharnais  with  the  royal  family  of  Bavaria 
would  have  powerfully  seconded  his  claim.  The  con- 
vention of  the  1 5th  of  April,  still  left  him  in  possession 
of  an  unconquered  territory,  to  which  the  allied  powers 
could  not  as  yet  assert  that  right  of  conquest,  which 
was  avowedly  the  foundation  of  all  their  distribution  of 
territory  at  Vienna. 

Although  the  strict  rules  of  right  might  have 
justified  the  Austrians,  after  a  month's  notice,  in 
taking  up  hostilities  where  the  convention  stopped 
them,  and  proceeding  still  to  conquer  Lombardy ;  the 
allied  sovereigns  would  scarcely  have  permitted  a 
fresh  resort  to  force,  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  a 
state,  which  all  of  them,  except  England,  had  recog- 
nised. These  considerations,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
justify  the  observations  of  those  Italian  historians  who 
say  that  the  Lombard  patriots,  who  rejected  Eugene 
Beauharnais  as  their  king,  prevented  the  only  combi- 
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nation  that  presented  a  hope  of  maintaining  their 
independence.  But  the  French  were  now,  in  Italy,  as 
elsewhere,  suflFering  the  consequences  of  the  system  of 
exaction,  and  of  disregard  of  national  feelings,  wherever 
they  came  in  contact  with  French  interests,  which  had 
everywhere  marked  their  sway.  The  Italian  kingdom 
had  been  popular  in  its  institution ;  it  dazzled  the  Lom- 
bards by  the  revival  of  their  ancient  glories,  and  its 
appeal  to  that  sentiment  of  national  pride,  which  is  the 
master  passion  of  the  Italian  heart.  The  administra- 
tion of  Eugene  was  calculated  to  improve  these  elements 
of  popularity.  A  brilliant  court  restored  Milan  to  the 
rank  and  prosperity  of  a  capital.  The  vigour  which 
everywhere  marked  French  administration,  was  felt  in 
the  promotion  of  useful  works,  in  the  improvement  of 
the  country,  and  last,  not  least,  in  the  architectural 
embellishment  of  Milan.  The  Bavarian  princess,  who 
was  the  vice-queen  of  the  court,  brought  to  her  high 
station  both  the  virtues  and  the  graces  which  were 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  those  around 
her  :  it  must  be  recorded  to  the  credit  of  the  Princess 
Augusta,  that  the  years  of  its  existence  effected  a  change 
greatly  for  the  better,  in  at  least  the  external  habits  of 
the  Milanese.  Domestic  relations  were  held  once  more 
in  honour ;  husbands  were  taught  not  to  be  ashamed  to 
pay  attention  to  their  wives,  and  wives  to  consider  it  no 
discredit  to  appear  in  pubUc  under  the  protection  of  their 
husbands,  instead  of  the  "  cavalifere  serviente.''  ^^  In  the 

^  Those  interested  in  such  matters  tell  us,  that  among  the  changes  of 
fiishion  ^insisted  on  by  Napoleon  himself  was  that  of  inserting  in  cards  of 
inyifcation  the  names  both  of  the  master  and  miatreas  of  the  house. — Lctdy 
Mvrgwrit  Itaiy,  yol.  i.  p.  257. 

r  2 
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appointment  of  his  officials,  Eugene  showed  no  prefer- 
ence for  French;  his  administrations  were  essentially 
Italian.  All  that  was  French  was  the  Code  Napoleon, 
and  this  secured  to  the  people  the  free  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice,  instead  of  a  jurisprudence  com- 
plicated by  the  procedure  of  the  old  national  law,  and 
couftised  still  more  by  the  superaddition  of  the  Austrian 
code.  All  this,  however,  failed,  as  the  event  lamentably 
proved,  to  secure  permanently  for  the  government  of 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  the  attachment  of  the  people. 
The  haughty  Milanese  patricians  were  not  reconciled  to 
submission  to  the  yoke  of  that  which  they  regarded  as 
the  upstart  power  of  the  existing  dynasty  of  France  ; 
local  jealousies  were  felt,  that  places  were  conferred 
on  the  natives  of  Romagna,  and  distant  provinces  of 
the  kingdom,  which  the  hereditary  pride  of  Milan,  as 
strong  now  as  in  the  days  of  Barbarossa,  fancied 
should  have  been  reserved  exclusively  for  the  denizens 
of  the  sovereign  city — as  they  still  termed  her  in  their 
adoption  of  the  recollections  and  traditions  of  the  olden 
times.  They  were  not  without  much  juster  reasons  of 
discontent.  The  suppression  of  their  representative  in- 
stitutions, and  the  substitution  for  the  elected  legislative 
assembly  of  a  paid  senate  of  nominees,  had  virtually 
deprived  the  Italians  of  all  national  administration,  and 
all  control  over  their  own  affairs.  It  mattered  little  in 
what  country  either  minister  or  senators  were  born,  if 
they  were  the  mere  instruments  of  executing  the 
decrees  that  issued  from  the  chancery  of  Imperial 
France.  To  forward  the  ambition  of  France  all  Italian 
policy  must  be  directed ;  for  the  wars  of  France  a  severe 
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conscription  deprived  the  families  of  Milan  and  Mantua 
of  their  sons  and  their  brothers ;  it  was  to  recruit  the 
exhausted  exchequer  of  Paris  that  tax  after  tax  was 
imposed;  the  blood  and  the  treasure  of  Italy  was 
squandered  in  wars  in  which  Italy  had  no  interest  to 
serve,  and  of  which  even  the  poor  compensation  of  glory 
was  monopolised  by  France.  The  ItaKan  kingdom, 
except  in  the  pageant  of  a  court,  and  perhaps,  increased 
severity  of  taxation,  was  as  much  a  department  of  the 
empire  as  Genoa  or  Rome.  A  very  short  experience 
of  the*  reality  had  disenchanted  the  illusion  of  the 
ancient  Lombard  monarchy,  and  men  pondered  on  the 
Austrian  proclamations  which  told  them  that  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  was,  in  all  that  concerned  national 
independence,  a  mere  myth — its  only  real  existence  was 
in  the  sacrifices  it  exacted,  and  in  the  burdens  it 
imposed.*^ 

Nor  in  later  years  were  there  wanting  elements  of 
personal  unpopularity  in  the  Viceroy.  After  his  return 
from  Moscow  he  was  never  liked  by  the  Italians.  Per- 
sonal differences  had  broken  out  between  him  and  the 
generals  of  the  Italian  army,  and  the  national  pride  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  impression,  well  or  ill  founded, 
that  he  had  unjustly  depreciated  the  heroism  and  ser- 
vices of  that  army.  Still  ftirther  odium  was  excited 
against  him  by  the  discovery  that  he  had  sanctioned 
one  of  the  worst  of  the  expedients  of  despotism,  and 
that  the  agent  of  his  government  had  been  in  the  habit 


»  Proclamation  of  the  Archduke  John,  August  22nd,  1809 ;  Ghialterio, 
Doeumenti,  p.  1. 
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of  examining  the  correspondence  that  passed  through 
the  Post  Office.^* 

In  this  state  of  feeling,  the  French  interest  had  in 
Lombardy  but  few  partisans  beyond  the  members  of 
the  senate  and  those  bound  by  ties  of  interest  or  grati- 
tude to  the  court;  to  these,  however,  were  united  in 
political  action  a  small  but  influential  section  among 
the  old  nobility,  who  had  wisdom  enough  to  see  that 
the  support  of  the  claims  of  Beauhamais  presented 
the  best  chance  of  securing  their  national  indepen- 
dence, which,  once  freed  from  the  influence  of  Napo- 
leon, they  believed  would  soon  become  a  reality  and  not 
a  name.  There  were  partisans  too,  at  Milan,  of  the 
old  Austrian  rule,  men  who  venerated  legitimacy,  and 
saw  all  blessings  in  the  rule  of  an  emperor  with 
hereditary  right — ^men  with  whom  it  was  a  matter 
almost  of  religion,  that  they  should  die  under  the 
rule  beneath  which  they  had  been  born — and  who 
abhorring  all  the  principles  and  shocked  by  the  crimes 
of  the  revolution,  with  a  summary  and  a  convenient 
faith  believed  that  the  surest  way  of  undoing  its  mischief 
was  to  replace  every  authority  which  it  had  disturbed. 
But  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  nobility  and 
intelligent  classes  were  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the 
national  party,  who  were  only  anxious  to  establish 
really  that  freedom  and  independence  which  the 
French  had  professed  to  give  them.  This  party, 
under  the  guidance  of  Count  Confalonieri,  was  united 
in  their  opposition  to  the  designs  of  Eugene.     Their 

SI  Lord  Brpttghton's  Italy,  vol.  L  p.  13 ;  Quicciardi 
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great  fault  was,  that  their  views  were  provincial,  not 
national ;  they  thought  of  Milan,  not  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Most  of  them  would  have  been  content  with 
an  independent  municipality  governing  the  city,  and  a 
few  miles  of  territory  around ;  and  it  was  in  this  spirit 
that  they  pressed  the  elevation  of  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  patrician  fisimilies  of  Milan  to  the  throne ;  the 
Duke  of  Lodi  himself  and  General  Pino,  were  named 
among  others.  The  more  sagacious  of  the  party, 
including  Confalonieri,  suggested  that  their  chances 
would  be  better  by  offering  to  accept  one  of  the 
imperial  &mily  as  their  prince,  with  an  independent 
sovereignty  and  representative  institutions ;  a  proposal 
which  had  the  further  advantage  of  conciliating  to  their 
movements,  that  small  but  honourable  section  of  the  old 
aristocracy  from  whose  minds  the  events  of  the  revolu- 
tion had  not  yet  obliterated  the  traces  of  loyalty  in 
which  they  had  been  trained  to  the  House  of  Hapsburgh 
in  their  youth.  While  such  was  the  state  of  feeling 
among  the  higher  classes,  the  lower  orders  were  ani- 
mated by  only  one  feeling,  that  was,  hatred  of  French 
taxation. 

Secret  societies  existed  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  iiombardy,  and  republican  principles  had  many 
partisans  in  the  towns.  Their  members  were  on  this 
occasion  content  to  range  themselves  in  the  array  of 
those  who  seemingly  took  the  part  of  national  inde^ 
pendence  against  the  French.  There  was,  in  fact,  but 
little  time  for  deliberation,  very  little  for  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  any  of  the  districts,  except  those  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Milan.     The  senate,  it  was^ 
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believed,  were  actually  disposing  of  their  liberties  and 
their  national  independence ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  at  the  exasperation  which  was  felt,  at  the 
attempt  of  a  body  who  were  the  mere  nominees  of  the 
Viceroy,  to  exercise  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
nation,  by  disposing  of  the  crown.  The  step  was  one 
very  natural  for  them  to  take,  but  also  very  naturally 
resented  by  those  who  did  not  wish  to  submit  to  their 
despotism  or  their  choice.  It  was  overlooked,  in  the 
2eal  of  the  patriots,  that  by  the  existing  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  the  Viceroy  had  a  right  to  the  crown,  and 
that  the  senate  were  only  discharging  their  duty  in 
asserting  that  right  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom.  In  these  agitations,  the 
agents  of  Austria  were  prompt  and  vigilant  in  for- 
warding the  interests  of  their  imperial  master :  the  very 
evening  on  which  the  convention  was  signed, —  a 
nobleman  holding  the  rank  of  a  member  of  the  Aulic 
Council,  left  the  camp  of  Bellegarde  for  Milan. 

He  placed  himself  immediately  in  commimication 
with  Confalonieri  and  his  friends  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  presence  materially  forwarded  the  organisation 
of  that  movement  which  defeated  the  intentions  of  the 
senate,  and  which  he  promoted  by  all  those  arts  and 
means  which  the  diplomacy  of  Austria  has  never  scrupled 
to  employ.  It  is  not  just,  without  further  evidence  tHaa 
can  be  adduced,  to  throw  upon  him  the  guilt  of  those 
sanguinary  and  disgraceful  tumults  of  which  it  must  be 
remembered  all  parties  would  be  naturally  anxious  to 
shift  the  disgrace  and  the  odium  from  themselves. 
^The  result  was,  that  while  Melzi   believed  that  the 
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adoption  of  his  proposals  by  the  senate,  would  be  a 
matter  of  course,  a  combination  was  forming  against 
him,  of  parties  who  probably  had  never  been  united 
before.  The  partisans  of  Austria  acted  in  concert  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  Italian  independence, 
and  the  haughty  patricians  of  Milan  made  common 
cause  with  the  democrats  and  leaders  of  the  rabble  ; 
all  were  influenced  by  the  common  desire  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  French.  The  senate  at  once  unani- 
mously agreed  to  that  part  of  Melzi's  proposal  which 
related  to  the  sending  deputies  to  Paris,  to  insist  on  the 
preservation  of  the  independence  of  the  kingdom.  A 
confusion  exists  in  the  accounts  which  tell  us  of  the 
fate  of  the  second  portion  of  the  proposal,  some  repres- 
enting it  as  also  adopted,  others  as  encountering  unex- 
pected opposition,  which  led  to  the  postponement  of 
the  decision  to  a  future  day.  A  meeting  of  the  senate 
was  certainly  fixed  for  the  20th,  a  day  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  Milan. 

The  first  step  of  the  confederates,  was  to  draw  up  a 
protest  against  the  right  of  the  senate,  which  in  no 
sense  represented  the  nation,  to  act  in  the  manner 
that  was  proposed.  This  protest  demanded  that 
the  electoral  colleges  established  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  1802,  should  at  once  be  convened,  and  that 
their  decision  should  be  taken  on  the  momentous 
question  of  the  disposal  of  the  crown.  It  was  signed, 
in  a  few  hours,  by  150  of  the  most  influential 
names  in  Milan.  A  less  creditable,  although  more 
effective  opposition,  had  been  by  some  persons  or  other, 
Becretly  an'anged.      Emissaries  were  sent  among  the 
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peasants,  exciting  their  passions  to  the  utmost  bj 
representing  to  them,  that  the  real  question  iuYolyed 
was  one  of  new  taxation,  to  meet  further  exactions  of 
the  French.  Bands  regularly  organised  entered  Milan 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting 
of  the  senate ;  the  peasants  of  the  surrounding  districts 
flocked  into  the  town ;  and  when  the  unsuspecting  senate 
assembled,  they  found  the  city  in  the  possession  of 
an  infuriated  mob,  to  control  whose  movements  the 
authorities  had  only  the  night-watch  ;  their  supineness 
had  not  even  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  senate  by 
the  presence  of  a  guard.  The  tumultuous  assemblage 
of  the  people  compelled  the  senate  to  revoke  the  decree 
by  which  they  had  named  the  deputies  who  were  to 
proceed  to  France.  Revoking  this  decree,  the  senate 
at  the  same  time  desired  the  electoral  colleges  to  be 
convened.  Elated  by  their  victory,  the  mob  proceeded 
to  more  criminal  violence;  attacks  were  made  upon  the 
houses  of  many  of  the  friends  of  the  French  interest^ 
and  Milan  was  in  possession  of  the  mob. 

In  vain  did  Confalonieri  and  his  friends  exert 
themselves  to  control  the  passions  they  had  excited 
Prina,  the  minister  of  finance,  a  native  of  Piedmont, 
was  the  pectdiar  object  of  the  fury  of  the  mob.  The 
general  belief  was,  that  his  house  was  filled  with 
enormous  treasures,  the  produce  of  his  plunder  of  the 
people  ;  in  search  of  these  imaginary  hoards,  they  rushed 
upon  his  mansion  and  ransacked  every  apartment ;  they 
found  in  his  desk  but  one  hundred  pounds.  The  truth 
was  the  finance  minister  was  poor  and  in  debt,  but  the 
passions  of  a  mob  do  not  attend  even  to  demonstration; 
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the  story  of  the  hidden  treasures  was  still  belieyed.  His 
guilt  was  aggravated  by  the  crime  of  having  eflFectuaJly 
concealed  them.  The  unfortunate  minister  was  recog- 
nised as  he  was  flying  to  take  refuge  in  the  house  of  a 
friend.  He  fell  dead  in  the  street  without  a  wound 
upon  his  person^  and  it  was  said  that  he  was  beaten  to 
death  by  the  umbrellas  of  the  crowd.^  Milan  was  pro- 
bably saved  from  the  horrors  of  sack  and  pillage  by 
the  determination  of  some  of  the  citizens,  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  volunteer  guard,  and  promenaded  the 
streets,  until  the  crowds  that  filled  them  had  retired, 
and  order  was  restored. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  municipality,  Eugene  had  virtually 
abdicated  his  functions  as  regent  of  the  state,  whose 
peace  he  had  left  unprotected.  The  day  following  these 
melancholy  proceedings,  the  municipal  council  of  Milan 
nominated  a  provisional  regency,  comprised  exclusively 
of  those  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  French.  On 
the  22nd  the  electoral  colleges  assembled,  they  declared 
the  senate  dissolved,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  they 
conferred  the  command  of  the  Italian  army  upon 
General  Pino.  The  following  day  they  again  assembled, 
and  made  a  formal  declaration  of  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  to  be  governed  by  an  hereditary 
monarchy. 

The  viceroy,  in  the  meantime,  remained  at  Mantua 
with  the  Italian  regiments  of  his  army.  The  very 
day  after  the  convention,  he  had  taken  his  farewell 
of  the  French  regiments,  and  they  were  on  their  way 

**  Lord  Broughion's  Italy. 
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beyond  the  Alps.  A  proclamation  assured  them  that 
he  would  have  permitted  no  one  biit  himself  to  take  the 
charge  of  conducting  them  to  their  homes,  if  it  had  not 
been  that  '^  the  rest  of  his  existence  was  consecrated  to 
the  good,  generous,  and  faithfiil  people,  whose  happiness 
henceforth  it  was  the  only  object  of  his  life  to  promote.'* 
It  is  diflBcult  to  account  for  the  supineness  which  left 
Milan  wholly  unprotected,  when,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  protection  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  its 
peace ;  the  presence  of  one  regiment  in  Milan  would 
have  entirely  altered  the  course  of  events.  There  seems 
indeed  scarcely  an  excuse  for  the  culpable  negligence 
which  at  such  a  moment  left  the  capital  unguarded. 
Resistance  to  the  senate  appears  never  to  have  been 
contemplated  as  possible  in  the  councils  either  of 
Eugene  or  any  of  his  advisers. 

The  provisional  regency  entered  at  once  upon  their 
duties ;  they  named  the  deputies  who  were  to  proceed 
to  Paris  and  place  before  the  allies  the  claim  of  the 
Italian  kingdom  for  independence,  with  a  declaration  of 
their  readiness  to  accept  one  of  the  imperial  family  of 
Hapsburgh  for  their  king.  Count  Confalonieri  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  deputation.  Two  of  that 
deputation  proceeded  to  Mantua  to  inform  Eugene  of 
what  had  been  done.  Disappointed  and  irritated,  he 
adopted  the  fatal  resolution  of  surrendering  to  the 
Austrians  the  kingdom  and  the  army  which  he  believed 
he  could  no  longer  hold  for  himself.  Recent  informa- 
tion shows  that  he  contemplated  at  first  the  step  of 
assuming  the  crown  by  his  own  authority,  and  that  he 
prepared,  if  he  did  not  actually  issue,  a  proclamation  to 
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that  eflFect.^  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  vindicated 
a  title  far  more  legitimate  than  that  which  has  carried 
many  a  claimant  to  a  throne  :  he  would  have  been 
perfectly  justified  in  marching  troops  to  Milan  to 
suppress  a  movement  which  combined  in  point  of 
moral  authority,  the  vices  of  both  a  revolt  and  a 
surprise.  By  boldness  and  decision  it  is  possible  that  he 
might  even  then  have  conciliated  his  opponents,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  united  people,  asserted  before  the  powers 
of  Europe  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  which  he 
claimed. 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  too  much  to  expect 
from  human  nature,  that  submitting  to  the  decision  of 
the  people,  he  would  still  have  offered  his  services  in 


^  "  That  Prince  (Eugene)  hearing  of  the  murder  of  Prina,  and  not  aware  of 
any  efTorte  to  support  his  pretensions,  resolved  to  assume  the  orown  by  an  act 
his  own.  Accordingly,  he  published  a  proclamation,  declaring  his  readiness 
to  take  upon  himself  the  cares  of  sovereignty,  without  much  attempt  at 
reasoning  or  justification,  and  only  alluding  shortly  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  Perhaps  of  all  the  strange  accidents  of  this  eyentful  period,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  singular,  that  a  prince  who  had  been  the  heir  of  an  imperial 
crown,  and  a  viceroy  over  a  great  kingdom,  and  who  was  now  a  general  of 
high  repute,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  in  an  impregnable  fortress, 
should  create  an  independent  monarchy,  and  place  the  crown  of  it  on  his  own 
head ;  and  that  an  act  of  such  vast  significance  should  not  only  be  productive 
of  no  reeiilts,  but  should  drop  as  it  were  still-bom,  so  that  the  very  fact  may 
be  said  to  have  been  almost  unknown.  Count  Quicciardi  does  not  mention  it 
in  his  narrative,  nor  Botta  in  his  history.  But  the  proclamation  was  issued  : 
I  was  assured  of  that  fact  in  Mantua,  in  1816.  No  notice  was  taken  of  it, 
except  that  murmurs  were  heard  amongst  the  superior  ofiElcers.  It  was  never 
cancelled  nor  contradicted,  nor  acted  upon ;  indeed  the  paper  upon  which  it 
was  printed  could  hardly  have  been  dry  when  Eugene  himself  signed,  with 
Marshal  Bellegarde,  the  convention  of  the  28rd  of  April,  by  which  he  lost  his 
crown,  his  army,  and  his  honour.  What  he  secured  was  a  retreat  in  Gkrmany, 
and  his  military  treasure." — Lord  Broughton'a  Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

The  probability  would  appear  to  be,  that  the  proclamation  was  {Prepared, 
and  of  course  seen  by  several  persons,  but  that  before  it  was  actually  issued 
the  intention  was  abandoned. 
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command  of  the  army,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was 
placed.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
have  left  them  both  their  army  and  their  own  position 
imtouched  by  any  act  of  his.  Possibly  he  considered 
that  the  Italian  kingdom  was  altogether  a  fiction, 
and  that  everything  that  nominally  belonged  to  it, 
was  in  reality  his  own,  which,  as  representing  Napo- 
leon, he  might  deal  with  as  he  pleased.  By  what- 
ever reasoning  he  justified  the  act  to  his  conscience, 
on  the  23rd  he  took  the  step  for  which  in  vain  we 
seek  for  justification  or  excuse,  and  signed  a  new 
convention  with  the  Austrian  general,  by  which  all  the 
remainder  of  the  kingdom  was  handed  over  to  the 
Austrian  troops.  Bellegarde  was  to  send  a  commissary 
to  Milan,  formally  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  name  of  the  allied  powers.  All  the  existing 
authorities  were  to  continue  in  their  places,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions  ;  the  Italian  army  w^as  to 
preserve  its  organisation  until  the  allies  should  decide 
on  its  ftiture  disposal ;  in  the  meantime  it  was  to 
be  placed  tmder  the  command  of  Bellegarde.  His  only 
stipulation  for  the  army  was,  that  any  oflicer  who 
wished,  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  service  upon 
signifying  that  wish  to  the  Austrian  authorities.^ 

A  proclamation  from  Eugene  to  his  soldiers  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  disguise  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction. 
The  departure  of  the  viceroy  had  been  fixed  for  the 
morning  after  its  issue.  Indignation  was  spreading  fast 
through  the  ranks,  threats  were  heard  from  the  lips  of 
many  a  soldier,  that  when  he  attempted  to  leave  on 

•*  Farini,  vol.  i. 
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the  morrow,  ihe  army  would  rise  simultaneously,  and 
arrest  him  as  a  traitor  to  their  cause.  So  general  were 
the  manifestations  of  feeling,  that  Eugene  considered 
it  more  prudent  to  hasten  his  departure  and  privately 
leave  Mantua  under  cover  of  the  night.  Contriving 
to  pass  through  the  garrison  unnoticed,  he  travelled 
rapidly  to  Munich  to  seek  an  asylum  with  the  royal 
family  to  whom,  by  marriage,  he  was  allied.  In  passing 
through  the  Tyrol,  he  narrowly  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  who  were  bent  on  revenging  in  his  person 
that  which  they  considered  the  assassination  of  Hofer. 

On  hearing  of  the  new  convention,  and  finding  them- 
selves deserted,  the  army  offered  to  the  provisional 
regency  at  Milan  to  defend  the  capital  against  the 
Austrian  troops ;  the  offer,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
was  refused.  Before  ei^acuating  Mantua,  the  troops 
burned  their  eagles,  and  scattered  their  ashes  to  the 
winds.  Over  the  burning  embers  passionate  oaths 
were  taken,  that  never  would  they  serve  except  under 
the  colours  of  Italian  independence.^  On  the  24th, 
Bell^arde  entered  Milan  with  the  Austrian  troops,  and 
Colonel  Sommariva,  as  an  imperial  commissioner,  issued 
a  proclamation  taking  possession  of  all  Lombardy  in  the 
name  of  the  allied  powers.  The  provisional  regency 
was  confirmed.^ 

There  is  nothing  further  to  throw  hght  upon  that 
transaction  by  which  Eugene,  beyond  all  question, 
surrendered  the  rights  of  that  army  and  that  nation, 
which  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  defend.     It   has 

^  Lady  Morgan's  Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  254. 
**  Qualteiio,  Dooumenti,  p.  125. 
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been  said,  that  when  he  signed  the  convention  of  the 
15th  of  April,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon  ;  and  that  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  was 
the  occasion  of  his  acceding  to  the  second.  The  very 
terms  of  the  first  convention  disprove  an  assertion 
contradicted  by  all  the  dates,  and  which,  were  it  estab- 
lished, could  make  no  alteration  in  the  material  facts. 
It  is  true  that  the  eight  days  limited  by  the  first 
armistice,  expired  on  the  day  of  the  signature  of  the 
second;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  there  could,  by  the 
terms  of  that  convention,  have  been  no  renewal  of 
hostilities  for  another  month.  The  very  object  of  the 
first  convention  was  to  allow  the  authorities  of  the 
Italian  kingdom  a  sufficient  space  of  time  to  enter 
upon  negotiations  which  they  were  to  conduct,  under 
the  protection  of  the  armistice  that  had  been  agreed. 
The  viceroy  was  bound  either  to  vindicate  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  or  to  submit  to  that  which  had  taken 
its  room. 

Passing  through  the  Tyrol  with  difficulty,  Eugene 
arrived  at  Munich,  the  capitfiCl  of  his  father-in-law.  From 
this  he  went  to  Paris,  in  the  days  of  the  first  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  passed  from  that  city  to  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  Although  at  Vienna  he  was  sus- 
pected of  holding  communication  with  Napoleon  on  his 
return  from  Elba,  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  were  able  to  secure  to  him  the  possessions  in 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  which  were  guaranteed  to  him  on 
his  marriage.  The  inalienability  of  the  Church  posses- 
sions did  not  protect  the  Papal  States  from  being  com- 
pelled to  make  good  that  portion  of  them  which  lay 
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within  their  limits,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was 
compelled  to  pay  to  the  Viceroy  a  sum  of  250,000/.  in 
compensation  for  his  claims. 

The  treaty  of  the  11th  of  April,  1814,  had  stipulated 
for  the  preservation  of  all  the  private  properties  of  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  family  of  Napoleon,  and 
moreover  for  a  suitable  estabUshment  for  Prince 
Eugene  from  resources  independent  of  France.^  The 
influence  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  and  the  friendship  of 
Alexander  were  sufficient  to  ensure,  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna^  that  in  favour  of  Eugene  these  stipulations 
should  be  magnificently  fulfilled.  Private  agreements 
amply  provided  for  his  endowment.^  In  affluence  and 
rank  he  was  left  without  reason  to  complain.  In 
addition  to  the  fortune  which  he  carried  with  him  from 
Italy,  he  received  from  Bavaria  the  revenues  and  the 
title  of  the  principality  of  Eichstadt.  A  few  years  later 
he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  Austrian  prince,  with 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg.  He  died  in  1824. 
His  children  have  already  taken  their  place  among  the 
royal  families  of  Europe.  The  destiny  that  was  said  to 
have  been  mysteriously  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  Jose- 
phine would  seem  to  have  followed  her  descendants,  and 
in  them  alone  is  royalty  preserved  among  the  relatives 
of  Napoleon.^  Of  the  daughters  of  Eugene  one  became 
Queen  of  Sweden,  another  is  still  Empress  Dowager  of 
Brazil.      His  .eldest  son   married   Donna  Maria  the 

V  Treaty  of  11th  April,  1814,  article  8th. 

^  Protoool  of  oonfereDce  of  Congreea  of  Vienna,  May  27tb,  1814. — Poreuji^ 
Office  State  Papers,  1814. 

^  The  present  Emperor  of  the  French  is  the  grandson  of  Josephine  by  her 
^ughter  Hortense,  Queen  of  Hollaod. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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Portuguese  Queen.  His  second,  who  bore  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  the  title  of  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  became 
the  husband  of  a  Russian  Grand-Duchess ;  and  it  is 
within  the  range  of  possibiUty  that  a  descendant  of 
Josephine  may  yet  occupy  the  throne  of  the  Czars. 


NOTE. 


The  following  is  the  letter  addressed  by  Prince  Eugene  to 
Napoleon,  which  is  too  long  for  insertion  in  the  ordinary  place 
in  the  notes : — 

"  Volta,  February  ISth,  1814. 

''  SiBE, — A  letter  which  I  received  from  the  Empress  Josephine, 
informs  me  that  your  Majesty  reproaches  me  for  not  having  shown 
sufficient  eagerness  in  executing  the  order  which  you  have  given 
me  by  your  letter  in  cypher,  and  which  has  been  repeated  to  me 
the  9th  of  this  month  by  the  Duke  de  Eeltre. 

'*  Your  Majesty  has  also  appeared  to  believe  that  to  bring  me 
nearer  to  France  in  present  circumstances  I  required  to  be  incited 
by  other  motives  than  my  devotion  to  your  person  and  my  love  for 
my  country. 

**  Tour  Majesty  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  have  merited 
neither  your  reproaches  nor  the  want  of  confidence  which  you 
have  shown  in  the  feelings  which  will  ever  be  the  most  powerful 
motives  of  all  my  actions. 

''  The  order  of  your  Majesty  expressly  desired  that,  in  case  the 
King  of  Naples  should  declare  war  on  France  I  should  retire  upon 
the  Alps.  This  order  was  only  conditional.  I  would  have  been 
guilty  if  I  had  executed  it  before  the  contingency  upon  which 
its  execution  depended  had  occurred.  However  I  immediately 
placed  myself,  by  retiring  upon  the  Mincio,  and  by  an  echelon 
movement  upon  Placentia,  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the  retreat 
which  your  Majesty  had  pointed  out  to  me,  as  soon  as  the  King 
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of  Naples,  oyercomiDg  bis  indecision,  should  have  formally  declared 
himself  against  us.  Up  to  the  present  time,  his  troops  have  com- 
mitted no  act  of  hostilitj  against  those  of  your  Majesty :  the 
King  has  always  refused  to  co-operate  actively  in  the  movement 
of  the  Austrians,  and  only  two  days  ago  he  conveyed  to  me  that 
his  intention  was  not  to  act  against  your  Majesty,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  only  required  a  fortu** 
nate  circumstance  to  make  him  declare  in  favour  of  the  Colours 
under  which  he  had  alwajs  fought.  Your  Majesty  then  sees 
clearly  that  I  could  not  permit  myself  to  think  that  the  time  for 
executing  your  conditional  order  had  arrived. 

'*  But  if  your  Majesty  supposes  for  one  moment  that  I  could 
have  interpreted  your  orders  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  retired 
immediately  on  receiving  them,  what  would  have  resulted  from  it? 
I  have  an  army  of  36,000  men,  of  whom  24,000  are  French  and 
12,000  Italians.  But  of  these  24,000  French,  more  than  one-half 
are  natives  of  the  Bom  an  States,  of  Genoa,  Tuscany,  and  Piedmont, 
and  assuredly  none  of  these  would  have  recrossed  the  Alps.  The 
men  who  belong  to  the  departments  of  Leman  and  Mont  Blanc, 
who  already  begin  to  desert,  would  soon  have  followed  the  example 
of  the  Italians,  and  I  would  have  found  myself  in  the  defiles  of 
Mont  Cenis,  or  of  Fenestrille,  as  I  shall  still  do  whenever  your 
Majesty  gives  me  a  positive  order,  with  scarcely  10,000  men, 
and  bringing  after  me  upon  France  70,000  Austrians,  and  also  the 
Neapolitan  army,  which  then,  deprived  of  the  presence  of  the 
French  army  (which  serves  it  at  present  more  as  a  support  than  a 
restraint),  would  have  been  immediately  forced  to  act  offensively 
against  us.  It  is  besides  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  entire  evac- 
uation of  Italy  would  have  thrown  into  the  ranks  of  your  Majesty's 
enemies  a  great  number  of  soldiers  who  are  now  your  subjects. 

"I  am  therefore  convinced  that  the  movement  of  retreat 
prescribed  by  your  Majesty  would  have  been  very  fatal  to  your 
arms,  and  that  it  is  very  fortunate  that  up  to  the  present  time  it 
was  not  my  duty  to  execute  it.  But  if  the  intention  of  your  Majesty 
was  that  I  should  as  quickly  as  possible  return  to  France  with  what 
I  could  keep  of  your  army,  why  have  you  not  deigned  to  order  me 
to  do  so  P  You  might  be  quite  certain  your  slightest  wish  would 
always  be  supreme  law  to  me,  but  your  Majesty  has  taught  me 
that  in  the  profession  of  arms  we  are  not  permitted  to  guess 
intentions,  and  must  limit  ourselves  to  executing  orders. 

G  2 
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*^  However  this  maj  be,  it  is  impossible  that  such  doabts  could 
have  originated  in  the  heart  of  your  Majesty,  A  devotion  as 
perfect  as  mine  must  excite  jealousy ;  may  it  never  succeed  in 
altering  your  Majesty's  kindness  towards  me,  that  kindness  will 
always  be  my  dearest  recompense.  The  aim  of  all  my  life  shall  be 
to  justify  it,  and  I  will  never  cease  to  place  my  happiness  in 
proving  to  you  my  attachment,  and  my  glory  in  serving  you. 
''  I  am,  Sire, 

Signed,  ''  Eugbitb  Napolboit." 
— Letter  of  Eugene  to  Napoleon.    Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Bagusa^ 

vol.  ix.  p.  446. 

The  charges  against  Eugene  in  connection  with  this  transaction 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Memoirs  of 
Marshal  Marmont,  the  Duke  of  Bagusa. 

"  Napoleon,"  writes  the  Duke  of  Bagusa,  "  had  given  orders  to 
Prince  Eugene  to  evacuate  Italy  after  having  either  made  an  armis- 
tice or  else  thoroughly  misled  {pu  bien  trompd)  the  Austrians,  and 
blown  up  all  the  fortresses  except  Mantua,  Alexandria,  and  Genoa. 
I  had  at  the  time  some  doubts  of  the  truth  of  these  directions. 
But  they  have  been  certified  and  guaranteed  to  me  by  the  officer 
who  carried  the  instructions  and  orders,  Lieutenant- General 
Antouard,  first  aide-de-camp  of  the  Viceroy.  He  has  entered 
with  me  into  the  circumstantial  details  which  I  am  about  to 
narrate. 

"  The  Prench  and  Austrian  armies  in  Italy  were  on  the  Adige. 
Eugene  had  orders  to  negotiate  an  armistice  by  giving  up  the 
fortresses  of  Palma-Nuova  and  Osopo — ^to  send  his  Vice-Queen  to 
Genoa  or  Marseilles,  giving  her  two  battalions  of  the  Italian  guard 
— to  leave  garrisons  at  Mantua,  Alexandria,  and  Genoa,  of  the 
Italian  troops — to  give  up  all  other  places  simultaneously — and  to 
return  to  France  by  forced  marches,  after  having  everything  pre- 
pared to  execute  this  movement  with  despatch. 

•  «  #  »  • 

"  When  we  reflect  on  the  almost  incredible  resistance  which  we 
offered  even  with  the  wreck  of  the  army,  which  never  in  all  formed 
40,000  men,  we  can  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  result  of 
the  sudden  arrival  of  such  a  reinforcement  and  the  execution  of 
such  a  movement.  Eugene  evaded  compliance  with  the  orders 
of  the  Emperor.    He  made  his  cause  a  separate  one  (iljlt  cause 
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apart).  He  intrigued  for  his  ©wn  interest.  He  gave  himself  up 
to  the  strange  idea  that  as  King  of  Italj  he  could  survive  the 
Empire ;  he  forgot  that  the  branch  cannot  live  when  the  trunk 
that  supports  it  is  fallen.  Next  to  the  great  cause  of  Napoleon's 
downfall — his  own  character — Eugene,  I  say,  contributed  most  to 
effectuate  it,  yet  so  strange  is  the  justice  of  men,  he  is  persistently 
held  up  as  a  hero  of  fidelity.  I  hold  myself  bound  in  conscience 
to  establish  these  facts,  of  which  the  truth  is  perfectly  known, 
and  which  are  not  vrithout  interest  in  history. 

''  The  disobedience  of  Prince  Eugene  to  the  formal  orders  of 
Napoleon  produced  consequences  so  fatal,  consequences  so  direct, 
and  his  friends  have  so  dexterously  disguised  his  conduct,  that  the 
truthful  and  honest  historian  is  bound  to  state  the  facts  as  they 
really  occurred.  Eugene  not  only  did  nothing  to  carry  into  effect 
the  orders  he  had  received,  but  he  never  intended  to  perform 
them.  He  occupied  himself  in  making  it  impossible  for  him  to 
obey  them,  or  at  least  in  creating  pretexts  for  disregarding  them. 
Prom  some  new  documents  that  have^  fallen  into  my  hands,  I 
have  the  means  of  proving  this. 

^'The  orders  to  regulate  his  movements  so  as  to  direct  his 
operations  on  the  Alps,  had  been  carried  to  him  by  General 
Antouard  in  the  end  of  1813.  A  letter  firom  the  Empress 
Josephine  to  her  son,  earnestly  pressing  him  to  accelerate  his 
moyements,  had  been  sent  by  a  courier,  of  the  10th  of  February, 
by  direction  of  Napoleon.  On  the  drd  of  March,  a  fresh  letter  had 
been  addressed  to  him  by  the  minister  of  war,  with  the  same 
object.  Thus  it  is  demonstrated  that  no  counter-orders  to  his  first 
instoictions,  nor  any  modifications  of  them,  ever  had  been  sent. 
•  •  «  •  • 

"  He  was  bound  carefully  to  conceal  his  project  from  Belle- 
garde,  whose  duty  it  would  have  been  to  detain  and  prevent  him 
from  joining  Napoleon.  Instead  of  this,  what  did  he  do  ?  He 
wrote  to  Bellegarde  a  letter  in  which  he  announced  his  intentions, 
and  indirectly  provoked  him  to  oppose  them.  He  told  him  that 
the  events  of  the  war  might  oblige  him  to  evacuate  Italy,  and 
asked  him  if  he  might  leave  the  Vice-Queen  in  safety  at  Milan, 
confiding  her  to  his  care.  What  a  ridiciUous  question !  He  was 
dealing  with  civilised  enemies.  He  was  sure  that  protection, 
security,  and  care  would  not  be  withheld  from  her.  This  is  a  demand 
usually  made  some  hours  before  quitting  a  town,  and  in  presence 
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of  the  adyanced  guard  of  the  enemy.  It  is  plain  that  a  question 
80  inopportune  and  premature  could  have  no  other  object  than  to 
put  the  Austrian  general  on  his  guard. 

"Eugene  evacuated  Verona  and  slowly  retreated.  He  waa 
quietly  {aveo  mollesse)  followed  by  the  Austrian  army,  and  without 
any  attempt  on  their  part  at  an  engagement,  for  the  Austrian 
general,  who  had  no  anxiety  for  battle,  beliered  in  a  tacit  under- 
standing for  an  evacuation,  and,  on  his  part,  a  mere  taking  of 
possession.  But  matters  proceeding  thus  did  not  suit  the  views  of 
Eugene.  He  could  not  assign  as  a  reason  for  remaining  that  the 
Austrians  were  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  departure. 
Their  conduct  seemed  to  favour  it.  Thus  all  at  once  he  took 
advantage  of  their  security  to  attack  them  suddenly  and  in  a  manner 
not  quite  fiur.  He  gained  over  them  a  slight  success.  He  hoped 
thus  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Napoleon,  and  to  blind  his  judg- 
ment. Then,  after  the  battle  of  ^Yalleggio,  he  resumed  his  impas- 
sibility, and  remained  aloof  from  the  events  of  the  campaign  in 
France,  on  the  results  of  which  he  might  have  exercised  so 
powerful  an  influence." — Memoin  of  the  Duke  o/Boffusa,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  23—27. 

To  those  accustomed  to  the  calmer  style  in  which  English 
historical  discussion  is  conducted,  these  accusations  may  possibly 
appear  more  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  a  partizan,  than  directed  by 
the  impartiality  even  of  a  witness.  They  are  not'  the  less  entitled 
to  a  deliberate  examination. 

The  whole  impeachment  rests  upon  the  assumption  that,  in 
December,  1813,  Napoleon  sent  orders  to  Eugene  to  withdraw  his 
army  from  Italy,  and  come  to  his  assistance  in  France.  This 
assumption  is  without  any  foundation  in  fact.  The  care  of 
Eugene's  relatives  has  preserved  the  written  injunctions  which 
General  Antouard  brought  with  him,  dictated  by  the  emperor,  and 
written  down  in  his  presence.  So  far  from  desiring  Eugene  to  give 
up  Italy,  the  paper  is  one  of  instructions  to  defend  it  to  the  last. 
He  is  enjoined  not  to  leave  the  line  of  the  Adige  without  giving 
battle.  In  the  event  of  his  defeat,  a  result  which  Napoleon  did 
not  anticipate,  successive  points  of  resistance  are  indicated,  and 
the  final  retreat  to  Mount  Cenis  is  suggested  as  the  last  resource 
of  the  army,  if  unfortunately  it  should  be  driven  from  every  inter- 
vening line  of  defence.  Genoa  was  to  be  defended,  if  possible. 
The  bold  movement  of  outflanking  the  enemy  and  falling  upon 
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Treyiso  or  Pavia  in  their  rear  was  suggested,  and  finaUj  the 
Yiceroy  was  assured  that,  if  he  could  only  hold  out  until  February, 
he  would  receive  strong  reinforcements  from  France.  The  opinion 
of  the  emperor  was  that  the  enemy  never  could  force  the  passage 
of  the  Adige.  These  instructions  appear  to  hare  been  directly  the 
opposite  of  those  which  the  extract  from  the  Duke  of  Bagusa's 
memoirs  represents  to  have  been  sent. — Instructions  dictated  hy 
Napoleon, — Memoirs  of  Duke  ofEagusay  vol.  ii.  p.  436. 

The  rest  of  the  facts  appear  to  be  almost  equally  distorted.  In 
the  end  of  January,  Eugene  received  orders  to  leave  Italy,  in  the 
event  of  Murat  declaring  war  against  France.  His  letter  abun- 
dantly justifies  the  course  which  he  pursued,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  faults  of  the  Yiceroy,  it  certainly  cannot  be  imputed 
to  him  that  from  any  selfish  motive  he  deserted  the  cause  of  his 
patron  in  its  need. 

The  charge  which  represents  him  as  adopting  the  ingenious 
device  of  asking  protection  for  his  wife  as  a  means  of  giving  notice 
to  the  Austrians  that  he  intended  to  evacuate  Italy  is  one  that 
refutes  itself.  The  Vice-Queen,  it  appears  from  the  letters,  was 
approaching  her  confinement,  and  it  neither  was  unnatural  nor 
blameable  that  her  husband  should  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  his 
enemy  for  an  assurance  that  if  the  fortune  of  war  should  oblige  him 
to  evacuate  Milan,  he  might  leave  her  with  a  certainty  that  she 
should  be  unmolested  in  her  home.  The  whole  facts  of  the  cam- 
paign refute  the  assertion,  obviously  hazarded  on  conjecture,  that 
the  Austrian  general  expected  an  easy  seizure  of  Lombardy .  Were 
there  nothing  else  to  disprove  it,  it  is  contradicted  by  the  anxiety 
with  which  Murat's  co-operation  was  demanded.  In  the  last  hour 
of  Napoleon's  reign,  Marmont  himself  deserted  the  hopeless  cause, 
and  led  12,000  of  his  troops  to  join  the  forces  of  the  Allies.  No 
power  could  then  have  averted  the  destiny  against  which  all 
struggling  was  in  vain.  "  Yenit  summa  dies  et  ineluctabile  fatum." 
It  may  have  been  unjust  to  impute  either  perfidy  or  baseness  to  that 
act,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  its  justification  to  throw  the 
blame  of  Napoleon's  overthrow  upon  those  who  adhered  to  his 
fortunes  with  desperate  fidelity  to  the  last. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


Paris  in  ICaj,  1814 — ^Amval  of  the  Italian  Oeputiea— Interview  with  the 
Emperor  Francis — With  Humboldt — Mettemich  and  Lord  Castlereagh— 
Declarations  of  Lord  Castlereagh— Secret  Agents  of  England  in  Lom- 
bardj— Demands  of  Austria— Secret  Treaty  of  Prague,  between  England 
and  Austria— Memorandum  of  Prince  Mettemich  to  Lord  Castlereagh — 
Extent  and  effect  of  Austrian  demands. 

Throughout  tlie  months  of  April  and  May  the  city 
of  Paris  was  the  theatre  of  scenes  aknost  more  strange 
and  imposing  than  any  which  even  in  the  marvellous 
events  of  the  Revolution  it  had  witnessed.  The  allied 
sovereigns  had  entered  in  triumph  on  the  31st  of  March  ; 
German  battalions  and  Cossack  squadrons  had  defiled 
through  the  streets ;  the  Bourbon  sovereign  had  returned 
to  a  capital  invested  and  occupied  by  foreign  armies.  In 
that  capital  the  veteran  warriors  who  had  combated  with 
France  on  many  a  hard-fought  field,  and  who  finally 
overthrew  the  power  of  Napoleon,  were  assembled. 
The  foremost  men  of  Europe,  in  diplomatic  as  well  as 
miUtary  rank,  were  gathered  within  its  walls.  Alexander, 
the  autocrat  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world, 
attracted  all  eyes.  Wellington,  although  not  yet  the 
conqueror  of  Waterloo,   divided,   even  with  imperial 
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dignity,  the  homage  of  the  strangers,  and  of  many 
among  the  French.  Gorgeous  military  spectacles,  in 
nrhich  appeared  the  uniforms  of  many  nations,  reminded 
the  French  people  of  the  conquest  which  united  Europe 
had  accomplished  over  their  fallen  chief — and  in  long 
and  anxious  deliberations  sovereigns  and  statesmen  took 
council  on  the  future  destinies  of  Christendom. 

In  the  city  in  which  such  scenes  were  passing, 
appeared  the  eight  deputies  whom  the  senate  of  the 
Italian  kingdom  had  sent  to  represent  their  wishes,  and 
to  plead  the  cause  of  their  independence.  Five  of  them 
were  chosen  from  the  city  of  Milan,  one  from  Brescia, 
one  from  Cremona,  and  one  from  Pavia.^ 

Full  of  hope  and  confidence  they  approached  the 
city  in  which  were  met  the  potentates  who  had  the 
power  of  deciding  on  their  country's  fate.  Unacquainted 
with  the  ways  of  diplomacy,  they  relied  on  the  justice 
of  their  cause.  They  were  encouraged  by  the  memory 
of  those  spirit-stirring  proclamations  which  had  called 
on  them  to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence ;  and  their  confidence  was  not  diminished 
when  they  heard  that  the  minister  of  free  and  consti- 
tutional England  had  arrived  in  Paris,  to  support,  they 
doubted  not,  by  his  presence  and  influence,  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  the  independence  of  nations. 

They  were  not  long  in  learning  that,  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  territories  of  the  Italian  kingdom  to  the 
arms  of  Austria,  and  the  substitution  of  the  provisional 
regency — sanctioned  by  an  Austrian  proclamation — for 
the  recognised  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  they  appeared 

>  Botta,  Storia  I/Ifealu,  vol.  iil 
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in  Paris  in  a  character  very  different  from  that  which 
they  would  have  borne  if  they  had  come  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  an  unconquered  nation,  with  an  army  still 
ready  to  protect  its  rights. 

To  the  communications  which  they  addressed  col- 
lectively to  the  allied  sovereigns,  no  reply  was  given. 
The  emperor  Francis  received  them,  and  after  listening 
calmly  to  their  story,  dismissed  them  with  the  brief,  but 
emphatic  answer,  that  the  troops  of  his  imperial  majesty 
had  reconquered  their  country,  and  that  any  commands 
the  emperor  had  to  give  them  they  would  receive  at 
Milan.  '*  You  should  have  brought  25,000  soldiers  to 
back  your  negotiations,'*  was  the  taunt  with  which 
Humboldt,  the  Prussian  minister,  answered  their  ap- 
peal ;  and  the  language  of  Metternich,  more  detailed 
and  more  polite,  was  equally  explicit  :  the^  were 
given  distinctly  to  understand  that  they  were  a  con- 
quoi^od  people,  and  that  Austria  was  prepared  to  assert 
over  them  the  strictest  rights  of  her  ancient  power. 
The  deputation  virtually  represented  only  the  Milanese. 
It  was  tlie  vice  of  this,  as  of  many  other  Italian  move- 
ments, t)\at  it  was  confined  by  the  influence  of  a 
municipal  jealousy  to  the  interests  of  a  province  and  a 
town  ;  the  spirit  of  disunion  had  descended  fit>m  their 
aiKH\$tors  tlxrough  generations  in  which  the  nobler 
qualities  of  those  ancestors  had  disappeared. 

C'ouviuotHl  by  those  interviews  of  the  hopelessness  of 
Uieir  ornuxd»  Ooufaloniori  vet  thought  it  due  to  himadf 
wui  hi5*  wunirv  to  make  the  last  effort  of  an  appeal  to 
U>rvl  l^astlei>,x^h  aiKl  Lonl  AWrdeen,  the  r^presenta- 
twxvj  ot*  Ki^^Unvl     The  interview  of  the  deputies  with 
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Lord  Aberdeen  was  a  short  one,  and  no  account  of  it 
has  been  preserved  ;  that  with  Lord  Castlereagh  has 
been  authentically,  and  no  doubt  faithfully,  narrated  in 
the  report  which  Confalonieri  himself  transmitted  to  the 
provisional  regency  at  Milan.* 

Lord  Castlereagh  received  the  deputies  with  digni- 
fied courtesy,  and  treated  them  with  a  candour  not 
always  observed  in  diplomatic  communications.  Con- 
fiJonieri  addressed  to  him  the  arguments  which  he 
thought  most  likely  to  have  influence  with  an  English- 
man. He  referred  to  the  proclamations  in  which 
Generals  Wilson,  Mc  Farlane,  and  lastly,  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  had  called  on  the  Italians  to  join  the  British 
arms  in  asserting  the  independence  of  Italy.  He 
appealed  to  the  sympathy  of  Englishmen  with  a 
nation  seeking  those  representative  institutions  which 
had  made  England  great  and  free,  and  asked  of  Lord 
'Castlereagh,  as  the  minister  of  that  nation,  to  secure  to 
Lombardy  the  same  protection  against  misgovemment 
which  had  so  long  and  so  happily  existed  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Britain. 

In  reply  to  this  appeal,  Lord  Castlereagh  denied  that 
England  could  be  bound  to  fulfil  all  the  expectations 
that  might  have  been  excited  by  the  unauthorised 
expressions  of  her  officers.  Whatever  might  be  thought 
of  the  English  constitution,  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
suited  to  the  habits  or  genius  of  the  Italians,  an 
assertion  in  support  of  which  he  referred  to  that  which 
he  termed  its  failure  in  Sicily.  H6  finally  assured  the 
deputation  that  if  they  were  about  to  be  placed  under 

*  Foscolo,  Delia  Bernih  Dltalia,  Appendijs;  Wrightson's  Italj,  p.  29. 
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a  government  like  that  of  Napoleon's,  he  would  support 
them  in  their  demand  for  guarantees  against  oppression; 
but  that  under  the  imperial  house  of  Austria  power 
never  yet  had  been  abused,  and  that  in  the  character  of 
that  illustrious  family  they  had  the  best  guarantee  for 
a  government  that  would  consult  the  happiness,  protect 
the  interests,  and  respect  the  privileges  of  the  Lombard 
people. 

To  rely  on  the  virtues  of  their  sovereign  as  the  only 
security  of  the  subject  against  oppression,  was  not  just 
the  lesson  which  men  might  have  expected  to  hear 
from  the  lips  of  an  English  minister  ;  possibly  it 
occurred  to  some  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  hearers  to 
suggest,  that  an  experience  of  two  years  was  scarcely 
sufl&cient  to  entitle  him  to  pronounce  an  authoritative 
condemnation  of  that  imperfect  copy  of  lie  English 
constitution,  the  working  of  which  in  Sicily  had  been 
thwarted  by  those  court  and  foreign  intrigues  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  himself  had  so  severely  and  justly 
condemned. 

Whatever  might  be  the  value  of  his  reasonings,  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  one  of  those  upon  whose  decision  the 
future  destination  of  Lombardy  depended.  What  that 
destination  was,  he  told  them  explicitly  enough  at  the 
close  of  an  interview  which  lasted  a  considerable  time, 
and  in  which  he  made  the  most  minute  inquiries  upon 
many  points  connected  with  the  internal  economy  of 
Lombardy.  Lord  Castlereagh  assured  the  deputation 
that  the  English  government  and  nation  would  ever 
take  the  deepest  interest  in  everything  that  could  affect 
the  happiness  of  Italy.     "  Austria,''  he  continued,  "  is 
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actuated  by  the  same  feeling,  and  will  treat  you  with 
generosity  and  liberality.  I  will  use  all  my  eiforts  to 
secure  this.  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  will  not  act  in 
opposition  to  Austria,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  ensure  a 
good  understanding  between  the  emperor  and  you  ;  in 
this  I  can  and  will  act  as  your  friend.  I  earnestly 
advise  you  to  do  the  same.'' 

On  the  1 8th  May,  Confalonieri  wrote  to  the  provisional 
regency  his  report  of  this  interview,  intimating  at  the 
same  time  that  they  must  now  consider  the  future 
destiny  of  their  country  as  unalterably  fixed.^ 

It  appears,  however,  that  at  this  period,  and  subse- 
quently, views  were  entertained  which,  if  carried  into 
effect,  would  not  indeed  have  made  Lombardy  inde- 
pendent, but  would  have  separated  it  from  Austrian 
rule.  In  a  former  chapter,  the  interviews  have  been 
mentioned  which  took  place  in  London  between  Count 
D'Aglie  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  immediately  before  his 
departure  for  Vienna.*  The  inquiries  of  the  British 
agents  in  Lombardy  must  have  continued  for  some  time, 
for  their  reports  mentioned  that  the  policy  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  created  in  Lombardy  the  strongest  feeling 
against  him. 

The  truth  would  appear  to  be,  that  at  Paris 
nothing  was  determined  on,  except  the  recognition  of 
Austria's  claims  to  her  ancient  possessions  of  Mantua 
and  the  Milanese.     While  the  Allies  still  held  the  dis- 


*  It  haa  been  stated  that,  in  this  interview,  Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that 
her  constitution  was  not  the  best  thing  of  which  England  had  to  boast.  No 
trace  of  such  an  expression  is  to  be  found  in  the  official  report 

*  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  277.  See,  post,  note  to  chap.  viii. ;  Farini,  Storia  D'ltalia, 
voL  i.  book  iii.  p.  99. 
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posal  of  Yenetia,  the  rest  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  and 
the  Legations,  it  would  have  been  easy,  even  in  Italy, 
to  have  found  compensation  for  any  concession  of  terri- 
tory to  Piedmont  which  Austria  might  have  been  called 
on  to  make  out  of  the  territories  which,  as  belonging 
to  her  before  the  Revolution,  might  be  considered  as 
her  ancient  demesne.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  complete  the  narrative  of  these 
Paris  negotiations  without  noticing  a  statement,  resting 
upon  authority  too  high  to  permit  it  to  be  lightly 
questioned,  which  represents  all  the  relations  between 
the  parties  as  modified  and  controlled  by  engagements 
which  the  ministers  of  England  are  alleged  to  have 
previously  contracted  to  the  Austrian  court.  In  the 
earlier  portions  of  an  Italian  history  published  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1859,  Signer  Farini,  an  author 
whose  position,  either  as  a  statesman  or  an  historian, 
entitles  his  assertions  to  respect,  has  given  to  the  world 
the  copy  of  a  document  which  he  alleges  to  exist  in  the 
archives  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  Vienna.     This  docu- 

*  In  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  Ticino  was  fixed  as  the 
boundary  of  the  Austrian  possessions ;  but  there  is  a  rery  remarkable  absence 
of  any  statement  of  the  limits  of  those  possessions  on  the  other  side. 

The  proclamation  of  Marshal  Bellegarde,  on  the  12th  of  Jime,  announced 
only  the  re-annexation  of  Lombardy  to  the  Austrian  dominions.  It  was 
Eignificantly  silent  as  to  Venice. 

The  department  of  the  Adda,  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  contained  the  yalleys  of 
the  Valtelina,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio.  These  Talleys,  lying  north  of  the  Duchy 
of  Milan,  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Orisons.  They 
were  detached  from  it  by  Bonaparte,  to  form  a  portion  of  the  territories  of 
the  Cisalpine  republic. 

It  was  originally  proposed  to  re-unite  them  to  the  Swiss  Confederation  ; 
but,  on  the  18th  March,  1815,  under  the  pressure  of  Bonaparte's  return,  they 
were  added  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan ;  an  annexation  which.  In  the  words  of  the 
official  announcement,  "  had  become  a  measure  of  necessity,  prescribed  by 
the  most  imperious  circumstances." 
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ment  purports  to  be  a  letter  addressed  by  Prince 
Mettemich  immediately  before  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  by  which,  in  the  form  of  a  secret 
protest,  the  Austrian  minister  insists  on  obligations 
which  England  had  contracted  by  a  treaty  signed  at 
Prague  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  ratified  at  London  on 
the  27th  of  August,  1813. 

To  understand  this  letter  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  transactions  which  occurred  at  Prague  in  the 
summer  of  1813.  In  the  month  of  June  in  that  year 
Austria  assumed  the  position  of  a  mediator  between 
Napoleon  and  the  allied  powers.  On  the  30th  of  June 
a  convention  was  entered  into,  in  accordance  with  which 
a  conference  was  to  assemble  at  Prague  with  a  view  of 
settling  the  conditions  of  a  peace.  Austria,  in  fact, 
held  the  balance  of  Europe  in  her  hands.  Vast  bodies 
of  her  troops  were  collected  on  the  frontiers  of 
Bohemia,  ready  by  a  junction  with  either  side  to 
exert  an  influence  which,  to  all  appearance,  would 
be  decisiye  on  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  negotiations  Austria  finally  acceded  to  the 
views  of  the  Allies,  and  agreed  with  them  upon  the 
terms  to  be  submitted  to  Napoleon,  engaging,  in  the 
event  of  his  refusal,  to  join  her  forces  to  those  of 
the  coalition  against  France.  On  the  7th  of  August 
the  ultimatum  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  was  forwarded 
to  Napoleon.  On  its  rejection  war  was  declared  against 
France  by  Austria  upon  the  12th.^ 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  Austria  finally  entered  into  engagements  with  the 

*  Alison's  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  vol.  xvii.  p.  108. 
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Allies,  by  agreeing  to  accept  a  subsidy  from  England 
provided  for  her  by  a  treaty  entered  into  with  Russia 
on  the  6th  of  that  months  Upon  that  day  it  is 
asserted  that  the  ministers  of  England  purchased  the 
adhesion  of  Austria  by  entering  into  secret  engage- 
ments, which  bound  them  to  use  all  their  influence  at 
the  general  peace  to  place  the  emperor  in  a  position 
which  would  have  virtually  made  him  lord  paramount 
of  all  the  Italian  States.  The  treaty  waa  one  kept 
secret  from  the  British  parliament  and  from  Europe  ; 
its  character  was  so  confidential  that  it  was  unknown 
even  to  some  of  those  officially  engaged  in  the  same 
transactions,  and  the  statement  of  its  existence  rests 
on  the  authority  of  the  historian,  who  unequivocally 
asserts  that  the  evidence  which  proves  it  is  preserved 
in  the  Aulic  archives  of  Vienna.® 

That  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  letter  from 
Prince  Metternich  already  referred  to,  in  which  the 
Austrian  minister  recites  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Prague.  According  to  these  representations,  England 
had  bound  herself,  in  the  event  of  Napoleon  being  con- 
quered, to  use  all  her  mfluence  to  obtain  for  Austria 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  affairs  of  Italy,  except 
those  relating  to  the  ancient  territories  of  the  Sardinian 
King.  Her  mediation  was  to  be  employed  with  the 
King  of  Spain,  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  any  Bourbon 


7  "  On  the  27th  of  July,  all  hope  of  aocommodation  haTing  Yanished^  the 
Emperor  Francis  at  lost  afBlxed  hi»  sigDature  to  the  secret  article,  which  had 
been  reeeryed  for  his  signature  by  Count  Stadion,  at  Beichenbach,  and  thus 
incorporated  Austria  with  the  Grand  Alliance." — AU$on*$  ffUtory  of  the  PrentA 
RevoUuion, 

^  Farini^  Storia  D'ltalia,  vol.  i.  p.  S6, 
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r^htSy  either  to  Parma  or  Tuscany,  in  favour  of  an 
Austrian  prince ;  Austria  was  to  receive,  as  her  own 
proper  possession,  the  entire  kingdom  of  Italy,  includ* 
ing  the  legations,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Papal 
States ;  Genoa  was  to  be  also  at  the  disposal  of  the 
emperor.  All  the  provinces  of  Italy  which  formed 
part  of  the  French  empire  were  to  be  given  over  to 
Austria  as  conquered  territory.  In  this  cession  of 
Bonie,  no  reservation  was  made  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Pope  ;  his  imperial  majesty  was  fiirther  authorised 
to  make  terms  with  Murat  for  his  adhesion  to  the  con- 
federation ;  and,  finally,  England  by  anticipation  con- 
firmed whatever  Austria  might  think  it  convenient  to 
do  in  Italy,  engaging  to  use  all  her  influence  at  a 
general  peace  to  have  these  dispositions  confirmed  by 
the  allies.'  We  have  already  seen  that,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  victories  of  Suwarrow  in  1799,  Austria 
had  put  forward  the  same  claims  with  the  additional 
demand  of  the  Sardinian  territory  for  herself.*^  England 
had  then  ofiTered  to  her  demands  but  little  opposition  ; 
she  had  now  engaged  herself  to  support  them — ^withthe 
exception  of  that  which  involved  the  spoliation  of  a 
sovereign  with  whom  she  had  contracted  treaty  obliga- 
tions. While  England  was  bound  to  support  these  pre- 
tensions, no  obligations  were  imposed  on  Austria  to 
abstain  from  seeking  more. 

However  extravagant  these  claims  may  now  appear 
to  those  who  regard  Italian  questions  only  from  their 
present  point  of  view,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 

*  Memorandum  of  Metternich  to  Lord  Castlereagfa,  potL 
"  See  the  account  of  thia,  ante,  vol.  L  chap.  vL  p.  227. 
TOL.n.  H 
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the  statement  that  in  1813  they  were  conceded  by  the 
ministers  of  England.  When  demands  of  a  similar 
character  had  been  made  in  1799,  Lord  Grenville 
expressed  the  traditional  policy  of  England  in  the 
declaration  that  the  aggrandisement  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburgh  was  not  in  itself  a  subject  which  this 
country  was  accustomed  to  regard  with  apprehension 
or  alarm.  In  1813  the  concession  of  such  terms  was 
still  less  likely  to  meet  with  objection  from  the  English 
Cabinet.  The  overthrow  of  Napoleon  was  then  an 
object  of  vital  importance  to  England.  The  revolutionary 
war  had  been,  in  fact,  one  long-continued  struggle  be- 
tween England  and  his  power,  and  the  accession  of 
Austria  to  the  European  confederation  was  an  advantage 
which  most  Englishmen  would  then  have  gladly  pur- 
chased by  conceding  all  that  waa  stipulated  in  this 
treaty.  Russia,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  manifested 
very  different  feelings  on  the  subject  of  the  Italian 
aggrandisement  of  Austria,  and  in  this  alone. there  was 
abundant  reason  for  the  secrecy  which  was  observed. 

On  the  3rd  of  October  following,  an  open  and  public 
treaty  was  concluded  between  England  and  Austria. 
It  contains  no  provisions,  except  those  relating  to  the 
part  which  each  power  was  to  take  in  the  war ;  and 
unless  the  allegation  of  this  secret  treaty  be  correct, 
Austria  joined  the  alliancQ  without  obtaining  from 
England  any  stipulation  whatever  as  to  the  results  that 
were  to  follow  its  success. 

On  the  11th  of  September  treaties  were  entered  into 
both  with  Russia  and  Prussia,  by  which  both  these 
powers  agreed  that  the  Austrian  monarchy  should  be 
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reconstructed  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  stood  in  1805. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  as  to  Italy  would  have  been 
to  restore  to  Austria  the  provinces  she  had  lost  by  the 
peace  of  Presburg,  which  was  signed  on  the  27th 
December  in  that  year.** 

This  would  have  preserved  to  her  Venice,  but  it 
would  have  taken  from  her  Lombardy  and  northern 
Italy  to  the  Adige,  all  of  which  in  the  beginning  of 
1805  were  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Prince  Met- 
ternich  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
at  Paris,  the  following  letter  ;  unquestionably,  if  its 
genuineness  be  sufficiently  estabUshed,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  as  well  as  important  documents  connected 
with  the  history  of  modern  times. 

"Faris,  26M  May,  1814. 

"  Since  the  communication  received  from  your  Excellency  in 
your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  in  replj  to  the  previous  notes 
-which  I  had  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  in  the  name  of  my 
August  Master,  with  respect  to  the  distributions  of  territory 
{partakes)  sanctioned  by  the  treaty  of  Prague  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1813,  between  the  contracting  parties  by  their  represen- 
tatives, and  ratified  at  London  on  the  23rd  of  August  in  the 
same  year — distributions  which  should  have  their  effect  in  Italy, 
as  well  as  G-ermany,  I  have  received  orders  from  my  court  to 
make  known  to  your  Excellency  in  the  form  of  a  secret  protest, 
that  His  Imperial  and  Eoyal  Majesty  is  firm  and  decided  in  his 
resolution  not  to  depart  in  the  slightest  particular  from  the 
arrangements  which  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  afiairs  of 
Italy  by  the  above-mentioned  treaty, 

"  I.  The  4th,  9th,  and  lOth  articles  were  absolutely  decisive, 
and  place  no  restriction  upon  anything  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  the  supreme  government  of  which,  except  that  of  the 

11  Martens,  Kecueil  dei  Trait^a. 

H  2 
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ancient  possessions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  was  submitted  to 
the  power  of  his  Imperial  and  Bojal  Majesty,  in  accord  with  the 
British  Government. 

"  II.  By  the  11th  article,  the  British  Minister  promised  Austria 
his  mediation  with  Spain  respecting  Tuscany  and  the  States  of 
Parma,  undertaking  to  arrange  with  the  Bourbon  family  an 
exchange  for  that  branch  which  had  reigned,  first  in  Farma,  and 
afterwards  in  Tuscany — an  exchange  to  be  effected  in  the  distri- 
bution which  should  be  made  of  the  German  States. 

''  III.  The  12th  article,  not  mentioning  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  state  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Boman  Pontiff, 
there  reihains  entire  the  incontestable  right  which  the  House  of 
Austria  has  over  that  part  of  Italy,  as  well  in  quality  of  King  of 
the  Bomans  as  in  that  of  hereditary  emperor,  and  head  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation. 

*'  lY.  The  14th  article  gave  to  the  House  of  Austria  full  power 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  guarantee  with  Joachim  Murat  King  of 
Naples,  in  case  that  he  would  join  the  confederates,  a  treaty 
by  which  he  would  be  promised  an  indemnity  at  the  close  of 
the  war. 

''  Y.  The  23rd  and  24th  articles  gave  to  His  Imperial  and  Boyal 
Majesty  all  that  territory  known  under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy,  comprising  the  states  of  Genoa  and  Parma,  which  he 
was  at  liberty  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  a  Prince  of  his  family, 
excepting  the  Duchies  of  Modena,  Eeggio,  and  Massa  Carrara, 
belonging  to  the  House  of  Este,  and  the  territories  of  Lucca 
and  Piombino,  which  should  be  joined  to  Tuscany  in  favour  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Perdinand  III. 

"  YI.  By  the  25th  article,  the  Illyrian  Provinces  were  given  up 
to  His  Imperial  and  Boyal  Majesty,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
annexed  to  the  Empire  of  Austria  in  exchange  for  the  Provinces 
known  under  the  name  of  Austrian  Poland,  given  up  to  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  as  King  of  Poland,  andon  com- 
pensation for  the  part  of  Austrian  Silesia  which  had  been  yielded 
to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia — Provinces  both  of  which,  up 
to  this  time,  have  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  States  of  His 
Imperial  and  Boyal  Majesty. 

"  YII.  By  the  30th  article,  England  has  confirmed  by  antici- 
pation all  that  Austria  may  think  proper  to  do  in  Italy,  and  has 
promised  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  allied  powers,  at  the 
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geDeral-  peace,  to  those  distributions  which  formed  part  of  the 
final  arrangement ;  the  32nd  article  further  provides,  that  all 
the  States  of  Italy  which  have  formed  part  of  the  French  Empire, 
except  Piedmont,  should  be  given  to  Austria,  as  having  been 
declared  conquered  countries. 

"  For  these  just  reasons,  I  beg  of  your  Excellency  to  lay  before 
the  British  Cabinet  this  declaration  of  the  unalterable  wish  of 
my  Master  the  Emperor,  who,  while  strictly  adhering  to  all  that 
has  been  established  in  his  favour  by  the  above-mentioned  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Prague,  wishes  now  to  express  a  hope  that  nothing 
may  lessen  the  good  understanding  which  has  up  to  the  present 
existed  between  the  two  Powers."  " 

This  letter  of  Prince  Metternich  appears  to  have 
been  addressed  to  Lord  CasUereagh  five  days  before 
the  treaty  of  Paris  was  signed,  and  when  probably  all 
its  provisions  had  been  arranged.  It  assumes  the  form 
of  a  secret  protest,  which  was  meant  to  imply  that 


tt  Memorandum  of  Prince  Metternich  to  Lord  Caatlereagh,  quoted  by 
FBrini,  "  Storia  d'ltalin,"  vol.  I  p.  27. 

This  document  is  distinctly  stated  by  Ftarini,  from  whoee  pages  it  is  taken, 
to  exist  in  the  A  olio  archives  at  Vienna.  The  statement  is  made  without  the 
slightest  intimation  of  doubt  or  distrust  in  the  accuracy  of  his  information. 

It  may  be  tight  to  state  why,  after  this  distinct  and  clear  assei'tion,  any 
doubts  of  its  authenticity  are  hinted  at  in  the  text. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Farini  does  not  state  the  channel  through  which 
he  acquired  the  information  of  its  existence  in  the  Aulio  archives.  Those 
disposed  to  question  that  information  may  fairly  say,  that  everything  depends 
upon  the  character  of  that  channel.  It  is  possible,  at  least,  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  received  might  leave  room  for  suspecting  imposition 

Doubts  have  unquAtionably  been  thrown  upon  the  statement  by  persons 
very  eompetent  to  form  an  opinion. 

Not  the  slightest  mention  either  of  Mettemich's  letter,  or  of  the  treaty 
itself,  is  to  be  found  in  any  published  English  document,  in  any  of  the  debates 
in  parliament,  or  in  any  of  the  memoirs  of  any  of  the  statesmen  of  the  time. 

There  are  still  living  statesmen  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  would  havo 
probably  known  of  such  a  transaction,  and  who  deny  all  knowledge  of  its 
existence. 

It  is  also  stated  that  no  record,  either  of  the  treaty  or  of  Prince  Metternioh's 
letter,  exists  in  the  English  foreign  office. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  distinct  and  positive  statement  of  Farini  that 
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Austria  did  not  waive  her  more  extended  claims,  nor 
yet  relieve  England  from  her  obligation  to  support 
them  ;  and  that  notwithstanding  her  present  adherence 
to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  she  reserved  her  right  to  assert, 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  those  pretensions  which 
England  by  the  treaty  of  Prague  had  bound  herself  to 
support. 

Upon  reading  this  document,  insisting  upon  obliga- 
tions so  strange,  impliedly  claiming  the  pledge  of 
England  still  to  forward  views  so  vast,  ambitious,  and 
overweening,  the  question  at  once  is  suggested,  is  it 
possible  England  could  have  entered  into  obligations  so 
momentous,  and  yet  that  the  fact  should  have  been  kept 
a  profound  secret  from  parliament  and  the  country  ? 
The  allegation  has  been  made  in  the  face  of  Europe 
that  on  the  27th  of  July,  1813,  the  ministers  of  England 

the  document  exists  in  the  Aulio  archivefl  —  the  improbability  of  any  one 
forging  such  a  document  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  him — the  guarantee 
which  his  own  experience  affords  against  the  attempt  at  such  an  imposture 
with  success — and,  lastly,  the  internal  eyidence  of  the  letter  itsell 

The  statement  is  also  corroborated  by  letters  still  extant,  written  from  Uome 
to  the  court  of  Turin  by  Count  D*Aglie,  one  on  the  9th,  the  other  on  the  19tU 
of  July,  1814,  in  which  he  mentions  the  belief  at  Rome  that  a  treaty  of  the 
nature  now  alleged  had  been  concluded  in  July,  1818,  between  Austria 
and  England,  and  that  Mettemich  had  appealed  to  it  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Gastlereagh« 

There  is  also  the  established  fact,  that,  on  the  date  indicated,  the  27th  of 
July,  some  document  was  signed  between  Austria  and  England. 

Farini,  in  his  preface  to  his  History,  excuses  himself  for  not  citing  his 
authorities,  by  the  statement  that,  in  the  condition  of  Italy  when  he  wrote,  to 
do  BO  might  have  compromised  the  safety  of  some  of  his  correspondents. 

"  Un  chiaro  editore  forestiero  mi  aveva  ammonito  a  venire  notando  a*  pie 
delle  pagine  1  luoghi  d'onde  piglio  1  documentL  Egli  non  puo  forse  essere 
capace  di  tutti  i  riguardi  che  uno  scrittore  prudente  debba  usare  in  Italia* 
D'altra  parte  testificando  io  qui  che  quei  documenti,  i  quali  per  la  prima  volta 
escono  alia  luce,  sono  presi  dai  privatio  dagli  archivi  di  stato  nostri  o  stranieri 
e  che,  dove  sieno  per  me  volti  nella  lingua  Italiana  la  tradnxione  e  letterale^ 
questa  uota  pu6  valere  per  tutte." — Awertenga,  p.  10. 
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contracted  these  engagements — ^that  in  May,  1814,  the 
Austrian  minister,  if  he  did  not  claim  their  immediate 
fulfilment,  insisted  upon  their  remaining  as  a  secret 
understanding  between  the  two  powers.     Yet  of  this 
alleged  treaty  no  trace  exists  in  any  public  record — 
no  intimation  ever  has  been  given,  of  its  existence  in  all 
the  protracted  debates  to  which  the  relations  between 
Austria  and  England  gave  occasion ;   and  after  the 
lapse  of  half  a  century  it  is  reserved  for  an  Italian 
historian  to  obtain  from  the  archives  of  Vienna  the 
document  which,  for  the  first  time,  brings  this  transac- 
tion to  light,  and  acquaints  the  English  nation  with  the 
obligations  which  have  been  contracted  in  their  name — 
obhgations  which  virtually  aflfected  the  whole  system  of 
Europe,  and  controlled  the  entire  foreign  policy  of  the 
British  Court.     If  this  were  possible  in  English  diplo- 
macy, if  the  alleged  treaty  of  the  27th  July,  1813,  did 
really  exist,  it  may  perhaps  suggest  to  the  reflective 
that,  with  all  the  boasted  freedom  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, there  was  one  department  of  her  administra- 
tion to  which  popular  influence  had  not  found  its  way 
—and   that  the   foreign  policy   of  the   country  was 
conducted   with   a  secrecy  and   an    independence   of 
national  opinion,  which  hsca  no  parallel  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  courts  in  which  the  forms  of  the  most 
absolute  despotism  prevailed.      In  the  days  of  their 
haughtiest  power — ^with  all  the  mysterious  privacy  that 
marked  their  proceedings — ^the  council  of  the  Venetian 
republic  could  never  have  attempted  an  act  like  this. 
The  power  is  inconsistent  with  free  government,  which 
permits  any  select  number  of  individuals  secretly  to 
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bind  a  nation  to  engagements  ^hich  may  inyolve  that 
nation  in  the  most  fearful  responsibilities  of  war.  If  a 
treaty,  such  as  that  alleged,  were  secretly  entered  into 
by  the  ministers  of  the  year  1813,  the  transaction 
stamps  upon  the  English  administration  of  foreign 
affairs  a  character  .very  different  from  that  which 
is  usually  associated  with  representative  government. 
If  it  be  further  true,  that  of  this  treaty  no  public 
minute  is  preserved — the  secrecy  which  excludes  from 
the  ordinary  state  records  all  trace  of  such  a  dealing, 
stands  alone  in  the  history  of  nations.  The  records  of 
the  Aulic  Council  of  Vienna  supply  the  full  history  of 
their  management  of  public  affairs — and  those  who 
obtained  access  to  the  official  minutes  of  the  Venetian 
councils  found  a  perfect  note  of  matters  long  kept  secret 
from  the  public  gaze. 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  this  secret  treaty 
rests  upon  the  credit  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  solemn 
and  deliberate  assertion  of  the  statesman  and  historian 
to  whom  reference  has  been  already  made.  That 
assertion  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  vague  statement 
of  the  existence  of  a  document ;  it  is  the  publication  of 
the  exact  text  of  a  letter  bearing  the  signatiu'e  of  Prince 
Metternich,  with  all  the  details  of  time  and  place,  and 
minute  reference  to  circumstances  and  events.  That  a 
document  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  such  a  letter  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  author  of  the  "  Storia  d'  Italia,** 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt :  if  it  be  not  a  genuine  letter, 
it  must  be,  on  the  part  of  some  person,  a  wilful  fabrica* 
tion,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  the  motive. 
The  accuracy  of  the  statement  can  only  be  perfectly 
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tested  by  those  who  have  access  to  the  archiyes  in 
which  it  is  alleged  to  exist ;  but  those  who  must  form 
their  judgment  upon  the  evidence  which  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  public,  will  probably  find  it  very  difficult 
to  discredit  the  testimony  by  which  its  existence  is 
established,  and  will  be  slow  to  believe  the  letter  just 
quoted  to  be  a  forgery  for  which — ^if  it  be  one — ^in  the 
whole  history  of  imposture — ^not  even  excepting  the 
donation  of  Constantino — no  parallel  is  to  be  found. 

By  whom,  or  on  whose  authority,  was  such  a  treaty 
contracted  1  Why  should  it  have  been  kept  a  profound 
secret  1  Were  its  obligations  ever  rescinded  1  or  were 
its  stipulations  by  mutual  consent  regarded  as  cancelled 
or  suppressed  1  These  are  questions  relating  to  the 
secrets  of  that  period,  secrets  upon  which,  aa  the  last 
actors  pass  from  the  stage  of  life,  history  is  every 
day  throwing  some  new  and  clearer  light. 

As  we  proceed,  however,  with  the  narrative  of  Italian 
history  in  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the 
settlement  of  1815,  we  shall,  perhaps,  find  in  the  events 
of  that  history  no  slight  confirmation  of  the  statement 
— in  the  policy  which  Austria  subsequently  pursued — 
in  the  treaties  by  which,  immediately  after  that  of 
Vienna,  she  bound  several  of  the  Italian  sovereigns  to 
herself— in  the  assumption  of  supremacy  over  Italy, 
which  was  constantly  maintained — and  last,  not  least, 
in  the  intense  jealousy  with  which  the  most  sagacious 
and  best  informed  of  the  Papal  ministers  regarded  any 
pretext  of  interference  on  the  part  of  Austria  with  the 
States  of  the  Church.^3 

^  The  jcaluasj  of  Conpalvi  of  Austrian  interference  was  mauifisted  oa 
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The  pretensions  put  forward  in  this  document  were 
of  the  most  extended  and  of  the  loftiest  character. 
The  claim  was  one  of  a  higher  nature  than  was 
Involved  in  the  mere  accession  of  territory.  Even  in 
this  view  it  amounted  to  a  demand  of  the  mastery  over 
Italy,  but  it  is  manifest  that  compliance  with  the  re- 
quisitions that  were  made  in  it  would  have  involved  the 
complete  territorial  subjugation  of  Italy  to  Austrian  rule. 
Mistress  of  Genoa  and  the  legations — with  Tuscany, 
Parma,  and  Modena,  held  by  princes  of  the  imperial 
house — Austria  would  have  been  absolute  sovereign  of 
northern  and  central  Italy.  With  the  Genoese  terri- 
tory interposed  as  an  Austrian  province  between  his 
frontiers  and  the  sea,  the  sovereign  of  Piedmont  would 
have  been  powerless  as  an  Italian  prince.  With  Murat 
the  court  of  Vienna  claimed  the  right  of  making 
stipulations  which  would  have  left  him,  at  least,  in- 
debted to  her  for  a  throne.  Over  the  States  of  the 
Church  the  highest  title  of  sovereignty  was  asserted. 
They  were  said  to  belong  to  Francis  I.  of  Austria,  as 
the  successor  of  the  CaBsars,  by  virtue  of  the  old  imperial 
right.  In  thus  demanding  the  recognition  of  his  im- 
perial master  as  the  inheritor  of  the  empire  of  the 
West,  as' king  of  the  Romans,  as  chief  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  and  therefore  lord  paramount  of  Italy, 
Metternich   put   forward  pretensions   still  more  lofty 

every  possible  occasion.  See  hia  Protest  against  the  concessions  made  to 
Austria  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  of  the  right  of  garrisoning  Conmaehio  and 
Ferrara  within  the  Papal  States.  Qualterio  has  published  Beyeral  letters  of 
Cardinal  Consalvi  and  Cardinal  Spina,  written  in  1820  and  1821,  in  which  the 
•  legates  of  the  Papal  power  are  earnestly  implored  to  pursue  the  strictest 
order  so  as  not  to  supply  Austria  with  the  pretext  of  interference  for  which 
she  was  on  the  watch. 
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than  eyen  *those  which  were  adyanced  in  his  territorial 
claims. 

In  one  of  the  paragraphs  it  was  asserted,  that  ^'as  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Prague  made  no  mention 
of  re-establishing  the  ancient  state  of  the  temporal 
soyereignty  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  there  remained  un* 
touched  the  incontestable  right,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  the  head  of  the  house  of  Austria  had  oyer  this 
part  of  Italy,  as  well  in  the  character  of  king  of  the 
Romans,  as  in  that  of  hereditary  emperor  and  head  of 
the  Germanic  body.'* 

Oyer  Rome  itself  the  assertion  of  soyereignty  was 
clear.  The  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  haying  fallen, 
that  of  the  emperor  remained.  Francis  of  Austria  waa 
king  of  the  Romans ;  Pius  VII.  was  bishop  of  Rome. 
The  former  was  the  Roman  soyereign  as  completely 
as  oyer  had  been  Constantino  or  Charlemagne.  With 
him  alone  were  to  be  adjusted  the  relations  between 
the  soyereign  of  the  city  and  its  bishop;  and  if 
any  temporal  power  were  to  be  exercised  by  the 
PontiflF,  he  could  only  possess  it  by  the  cession  of 
Austria,  and  as  the  acknowledged  subject  of  the  Im- 
perial crown. 

But  not  only  as  to  Rome  itself,  but  also  as  to  all 
the  Italian  states,  the  most  extrayagant  pretensions  of 
the  early  German  emperors  were  reviyed.  The  long- 
forgotten  prerogatiyes  of  Conrad,  and  Henry,  and 
Frederick,  reappeared  from  the  gloom  of  former  ages  ; 
and  Metternich  boldly  recorded  a  claim  on  the  part  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  to  exercise  over  Italy  all  those 
rights  of  supreme  soyereignty  which  had  been  asserted 
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by  the  successors  of  CharlemagDe  and  Otlio  in  the 
empire  of  the  West* 

Strange  as  were  the  pretensions  of  the  German 
emperors  to  be  the  successors  of  the  Caesars,  still  more 
strange  was  the  claim  thus  made  on  behalf  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg,  to  represent  the  Italian  rights  and  dignities 
of  the  elective  German  chiefs. 

Francis  I.  of  Austria,  on  whose  behalf  these  claims 
were  thus  advanced,  had  been  elected  king  of  the 
Romans,  according  to  the  ancient  constitution  of  that 
Teutonic  league  which  disposed  of  the  dignities  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  By  the  ancient  usage  of  the 
empire,  the  legality  of  the  departures  from  which  seem 
doubtful,  he  had  no  right  to  the  title  of  Emperor,  never 
having  received  coronation  by  the  Pope.  He  was,  how* 
ever,  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Germanic  Confede- 
ration, and  continued  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  its  imperial 
sovereignty  up  to  the  period  of  his  abdication  in  1806. 

In  the  year  1804,  he  foresaw  the  probable  disso- 
lution of  the  ancient  empire  by  the  growing  power  of 
Napoleon  among  the  German  states.  Anxious,  per- 
haps, to  attach  to  himself,  as  the  last  possessor  of  the 
imperial  dignity,  some  fragments  of  its  broken  power — 
unwilling,  at  all  events,  to  descend  in  rank — ^he  adopted 
the  resolution  of  elevating  his  hereditary  state  of 
Austria  into  the  dignity  of  an  empire,  by  assuming  the 
title  of  its  emperor,  instead  of  its  archduke.  The  step 
was  taken  on  the  11th  of  August,  immediately  after  he 
had  recognised  the  assumption  of  a  similar  dignity  by 
Napoleon,  in  proclaiming  himself  Emperor  of  France. 
The  step  was  justified  as  necessary  to   maintain  the 
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proper  rank  of  Austria  among  the  great  powers,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  assumption  of  the  higher  title,  both  by 
the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  of  France,  If  the  days 
had  not  passed  when  monarchs  disputed  for  prece* 
dence  in  their  rank,  his  right  to  assume  even  the  title 
would  have  been  questioned.**  As  it  was,  it  provoked 
no  little  jealousy  among  the  German  powers.  In  the 
rights  of  Austria,  or  of  its  sovereign,  it  was  plain  it 
made,  and^could  make,  not  one  particle  of  change.  The 
alteration  of  title  gave  to  the  emperor  no  right  over 
other  nations,  except  those  which  had  previously  be- 
longed to  the  archduke. 

For  some  time  he  continued  to  hold  both  characters,^ 
as  Emperor  of  Austria,  one  of  the  subordinate  states  of 
the  German  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  swaying  the 
sceptre  and  wearing  the  crown  of  that  empire,  to  which 
the  prince  of  Austria,  in  common  with  all  the  princes  of 
Germany,  owed  their  allegiance.  In  July,  1806,  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  proclaimed  the  temtories  of 
those  who  joined  it  severed  for  ever  from  the  German 
empire.  On  the  6th  of  August  in  that  year,  Francis, 
declaring  that  he  was  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of 
discharging  any  longer  the  duties  which  the  imperial 
crown  imposed  upon  him,  solemnly  abdicated  that 
crown,  and  absolved  the  electors,  princes,  and  states, 
members  of  the  supreme  tribunal,  and  other  magistrates. 


^  The  initb  if,  that  at  this  period  the  title  "emperor"  lost  all  Bignlficanoe 
or  meaning.  The  representatiTes  of  these  new  and  self-constituted  dignities, 
possess  no  daim  whatever  either  to  the  ancient  rank  or  precedence  of  that 
title.  In  its  only  true  and  proper  sense,  emperor  was  a  title  belonging  only 
to  the  successors  of  the  Oosars.  Assumed  at  the  fancy  of  any  sovereign,  it 
conveys  with  it  not  one  particle  more  of  power  or  dignity,  than  that  of  king. 
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from  the  duties  by  which  thej  were  united  to  him  as 
their  legal  chief." 

After  this  abdication  it  would  have  been  very  difficult 
to  argue,  that  Francis  could  even  personally  retain  any 
of  those  rights  which  may  have  belonged  to  him  as 
elected  King  of  the  Romans — ^impossible  to  pretend  that 
he  could  transmit  them  to  his  descendants,  or  attach 
them  to  his  house.  Absurd  indeed  was  the  claim 
which  supposed  that  when  he  thus  resigned  his  impe- 
rial crown,  he  could  carry  any  of  its  rights  to  the 
distinct  and  novel  sovereignty  which  he  had  himself 
erected  the  year  before.  Francis,  the  day  after  his 
abdication,  had  deprived  himself  of  every  particle  of 
power  which  he  derived  from  the  elective  dignity  he 
resigned :  he  was,  as  King  of  Bohemia,  an  elector  of 
the  empire — ^but  in  this  capacity  he  could  not  allege  a 
title  to  its  rights  which  might  not  have  been  put  forward 
in  behalf  of  George  III.,  who  was  also  an  elector.  The 
attempt  to  confound  the  Emperor  of  Austria  with  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  was  a  juggle  that  could  impose 
upon  no  one.  The  claim  to  attach  to  the  .  newly- 
created,  self-constituted,  and  hereditary  empire  the 
rights  which  were  said  to  belong  to  that  ancient 
empire,  in  which  a  diet  of  princes  controlled,  in  which 
old-established  laws  regulated,  and  in  which,  upon  each 
vacancy,  election  determined  the  succession  to  the  im- 
perial power,  was  a  pretence  which  it  might  be  thought 
could  scarcely  be  seriously  put  forward — which,  at  all 
events,  it  was  impossible  in  the  face  of  any  opposition 
to  maintain. 

>*  See  the  act  of  abdication,  Annual  Regiater^  180G. 
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Yet  such  is  the  influence  of  name  and  titles  even 
upon  statesmen,  that  this  pretension  on  behalf  of 
"the  hereditary  emperor''  was  put  forward  in  that 
document  which  officially  recorded  Austria's  claims. 
The  long  succession,  broken  only  by  a  short  interval, 
in  which  the  throne  of  the  empire  had  been  filled  by 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  gave  certainly  a 
shadow  of  justification  for  the  claim  that  imphedly 
asserted  it  was  theirs  by  hereditary  right-** 

The  treaty  of  Paris  bears  indeed  some  internal  evi- 
dence that  demands  resembling  these  in  principle  were 
made  upon  the  allies.  Thus  are  explained  some  of  the 
provisions  which  at  first  appear  to  have  been  inserted 
out  of  place.  In  a  treaty  the  object  of  which  was 
to  regulate  the  boundaries  of  the  countries  which  were 
still  to  belong  to  France,  we  should  scarcely  have  ex- 
pected to  find  a  stipulation  that  Italy,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  territories  that  should  return  to  Austria, 
should  consist  of  sovereign  states.  This  was  the  very 
mildest  protest  that  could  be  made  against  the  preten- 
sions of  Austrian  sovereignty  in  Italy ;  it  disposed  of 
them  practically  without  calling  on  Austria  to  make 
any  theoretical  renunciation  of  her  supposed  rights. 
To  the  same  desire  to  set  at  rest  the  Italian  claims  of 
Austria,  we    may  obviously  trace  the  secret  articles 

^0  Rudolph  of  Hapeborgh,  the  founder  of  the  family,  was  elected  emperor  m 
1273.  The  imperial  crown  occasionally  passed  into  other  families  until  the 
election  of  Albert  II.  in  1438.  From  this  period  it  continued  in  uninterrupted 
line  of  Buceeseion  in  his  descendants  until  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  with 
Charles  VI.  in  1740.  For  a  short  interral  of  three  years,  the  Elector  of 
BaTaria,  as  Charles  VII.,  occupied  the  imperial  throne.  On  his  death,  in 
1745,  Maria  Theresa  seoured  the  election  of  her  husband,  Francis,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  in  whose  descendants  the  dignity  remained  until  its  abolition. 
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which  provided  for  the  annexation  of  Genoa  to  Hed- 
tnont»  the  restoration  of  his  ancient  territories  to  the 
Sardinian  king,  and  the  stipulation  that  the  Ticino 
was  to  be  the  limit  of  the  Austrian  territory  to  the 
west 

The  treaty  of  Paris  was  finallj  signed  on  the  30th 
of  May,  two  months  after  the  allied  sovereigns  had 
entered  Paris.  The  congress  ofmonarchs  was  then  broken 
up.  The  sovereign  of  Austria  returned  to  his  capital 
to  make  fitting  preparations  for  the  illustrious  assem- 
blage that  was.  to  meet  within  its  walls.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  crossed  the  channel 
to  receive  in  England  the  acclamations  and  the  honours 
which  greeted  those  who  were  regarded  as  the  deli- 
verers of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
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Austria  in  Lombardy— State  of  Lombardy— ^FreemaBons — Commonioations 
with  Hunt — Occupation  of  Milan— Proclamation  of  Marshal  Bellegarde— 
Memorials  of  Italian  nationality  suppressed — An  Austrian  Spy— Arbitrary 
Arrests — Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  established— Establishment  of 
communal  and  national  Congregations— Their  constitution. 

The  deputies  of  the  Italian  kingdom  returned  to 
Italy,  disappointed  and  dissatisfied  with  their  mission. 
All  hope  of  preserving  the  independence  of  their 
country  was  at  an  end ;  and  in  gloomy  and  sullen  dis- 
content, the  wisest  and  best  of  its  patriots  prepared  to 
submit  to  the  inevitable  destiny  which  they  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  avert. 

There  were,  however,  in  Lombardy  men  who  con- 
templated securing  for  Italy  by  force  that  independence 
which  negotiation  had  failed  to  obtain.  The  society 
of  Freemasons  existed  in  the  Italian  kingdom  as  else- 
where, free  by  its  constitution  from  political  associa- 
tion, and  devoted  to  the  peculiar  objects  for  which  its 
mysterious  confederation  was  framed.  Prince  Eugene 
had  accepted  the  office  of  grand  master  of  the  Masonic 
body,  and  believed  that  he  presided  over  an  associa- 
tion in  all  respects  similar  to  those  which,  in  other 
countries,  have  enrolled  princes  and  sovereigns  in  their 

mystic  ranks. 

▼OL.  n.  I 
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Within  the  masonic  society,  there  was  another  and  a 
still  more  secret  society,  in  which  enthusiastic  patriots 
availed  themselves  of  the  name,  and,  to  some  extent,  of 
the  organisation  of  freemasonry,  to  bind  men  together 
for  the  object  of  recovering  the  independence  of  their 
native  land.  Four  thousand  persons  in  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  were  combined  in  this  secret  association ;  they 
recognised  each  other  by  symbols  known  only  to  them- 
selves ;  they  had  their  own  chiefs,  and  their  own  rules.* 
In  1813,  on  the  return  of  Murat  from  Russia,  the 
leaders  of  this  conspiracy  had  communicated  with  him 
on  his  way  through  Milan.  These  communications 
were  maintained  up  to  the  period  of  his  setting  out  on 
that  fatal  expedition  in  support  of  Italian  independence, 
which  was  to  end  in  his  destruction. 

In  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  the 

members  of  this  society  at  Milan  had  taken  part  against 

Eugene.     It  has  been  stated  that  a  pledge  had  been 

conveyed  to  them  by  an  English  general  officer,  in  the 

name  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  that  the  Austrian  troops 

were  advancing,  not  to  re-estabUsh  their  own  dominion, 

but  to  secure  the  independence  of  Italy.^    The  Austrian 

generals  had   publicly  proclaimed  the  same.^      It   is 

certain  that  the    impression  was  xmiversal,   that   the 

triumph  of  the  allies  would  accomplish  that  result ;  it 

was  not    until    the    report   of    the   deputies   reached 

•  W  ^~'*>^'^'«  "  Italy,"  VOL  i.  p.  16. 

have  come  in^lli^Wr^^^^^^  But  our  armi- 

pendent  nation." Protda„^L     '  ^'     '    '    '    Y°"  °»>»»t  all  become  «n  inde- 

-(hMUtcrio.  r>ooumenti,^T'p.''i  ^'^"''  *"""""'  ^''•««^  !•'  '^^^* 
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Milan   from  Paris  that   thej  discovered  how  fatally 
they  had  been  deceived. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Bellegarde  occupied 
Mantua,  a  proclamation  appeared  at  Milan  from  Som- 
mariva,  a  colonel  in  the  Austrian  army,  in  which  he 
announced  that,  as  commissary  of  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
he  took  possession,  in  the  name  of  the  allied  sovereigns, 
of  all  the  districts  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  which  the 
allied  armies  had  not  previously  conquered.  This 
proclamation  confirmed  the  provisional  regency  of 
Milan,  and  continued  th&  appointments  of  all  existing 
officials.  On  the  12th  of  June,  Marshal  Bellegarde 
issued  a  proclamation  ih  which  he  announced  to  the 
people  of  Lombardy  and  of  the  states  of  Mantua, 
Brescia^  Bergamo,  and  Crema,  that  "  a  happy  lot  was 
destined  for  them — ^their  province  was  definitively  incor- 
porated with  the  empire  of  Austria."  "  The  first  care 
of  the  emperor,''  he  assured  them,  "  would  be  to  give 
their  provinces  a  satisfactory  and  durable  form  of 
government,  and  an  administration  adapted  to  secure 
their  future  happiness,"  so  that  "  their  minds  might  be 
full  of  joy  in  contemplating  an  epoch  as  happy  as  it 
was  remarkable,  and  their  gratitude  transmit  to  remote 
generations  the  indelible  proof  of  their  devotion  and 
their  loyalty."  The  senate,  the  regency,  the  electoral 
colleges,  were  all  immediately  suppressed.  The  Lom- 
bards began  to  fear  that  even  the  very  name  of  their 
nationality  would  be  destroyed.  It  was  indeed  the 
object  contemplated  in  the  councils  of  the  imperial 
court.  Francis  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  satis- 
faction at  reducing  Milan  to  the  rank  of  a  provincial 

I  2 
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town.  "The  Lombards,"  he  wrote  to  his  ministers, 
"  must  forget  that  they  are  Italians  ;  my  Italian  pro- 
vinces must  have  only  one  bond  of  union,  obedience  to 
their  emperor."*  Metternich,  with  equal  explicitness, 
avowed  the  principle  upon  which  the  proclamation  of 
Bellegarde  had  been  framed.  ''My  master,"  he  said 
to  the  Marquis  San  Marzano,  "  desires  to  extinguish 
the  spirit  of  ItaUan  unity,  and  to  destroy  all  idea  of  an 
Italian  constitution.  He  has  not  therefore  taken,  and 
he  will  not  take,  the  title  of  King  of  Italy.  He  wishes 
to  put  down  the  spirit  of  Italian  Jacobinism,  and  thus 
secure  the  peace  of  Italy  ;  with  this  view  it  is  that  he 
has  disbanded  the  Italian  army;  and  abolished  all  those 
institutions  which  preserved  anything  of  the  idea  of  an 
Italian  kingdom."*  The  Lombard  people  did  not  fail  to 
read  this  policy  even  in  the  glowing  phrases  of  Belle- 
garde's  proclamation  ;  nor  did  it  escape  their  sarcasm 
that  the  document  was  drawn  in  ignorance  of  their 
geography.  "This  German  writes,'Hhey  said  indignantly, 
"  as  if  the  people  of  Mantua,  Brescia,  and  Crema,  were 
not  Lombards."^  The  proclamation  of  Bellegarde  did 
not  embrace  the  Venetian  provinces.  Over  these  a 
provisional  government  was  established.  The  Austrian 
authorities  held  them  in  the  name  of  the  allies,  and 
administered  the  government  until  their  future  disposal 
was  arranged. 

In  Lombardy  the  dominion  of  Austria  was  re-estab- 
lished. A  regency  formed  by  the  imperial  government, 
with  Bellegarde  at  its  head,  administered  the  aflFairs  of 

<  Farini,  "  Storia  d*  Italia/'  vol.  i  p.  71.  •  Ibid. 

*  Bianchi-QioYini  ^^ 
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Milan.  Successive  proclamations  gradually  destroyed 
every  vestige  of  the  institutions  of  the  Italian  kingdom; 
the  treasury,  the  different  ministerial  departments,  were 
all  suppressed  ;  nothing  meantime  was  substituted  in 
their  room  ;  the  intentions  of  the  imperial  government 
as  to  the  future  organisation  of  the  Italian  provinces 
was  left  to  conjecture.  This  delay  was  not  accidental ; 
the  councils  both  of  the  imperial  court  and  family 
were  divided.  Francis  himself  and  some  of  the  more 
violent  of  his  advisers  desired  to  destroy  all  trace  of 
the  lost  independence  of  the  Lombards,  and  reduce 
his  Italian  provinces  to  mere  districts  of  the  empire. 
Others,  including  more  than  one  of  the  Archdukes, 
were  anxious  for  a  different  policy ;  they  saw  no  object 
in  insulting  national  susceptibilities,  already  too  deeply 
wounded,  and  they  desired  to  conciliate  the  feelings 
of  the  Italians  by  the  cheap  concession  of  a  separate 
administration.  They  urged  that  no  real  danger  to 
Austrian  influence  could  attend  such  a  proceeding ; 
the  pageant  of  a  viceroy  was  more  Ukely  to  distract 
men  from  the  true  idea  of  independence  than  to  suggest 
it.  The  court  of  one  of  the  imperial  archdukes  at 
Milan  would  flatter  the  pride  of  the  Milanese,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  form  a  centre  of  Austrian 
influence,  round  which  all  the  worshippers  of  power 
would  naturally  gather.  It  would  take  nothing  from 
the  dignity  of  the  emperor,  if,  like  Charlemagne,  he 
placed  on  his  head  the  iron  crown — the  traditional 
emblem  in  Italy  of  more  than  royal  dignity  and 
power. 

Against  these  arguments  there  was  little  to  oppose. 
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But  Francis,  and  even  Mettemich,  gave  way  to  the 
passions  which  seem  the  law  of  arbitrary  rule.  Nothing 
however  was  immediately  resolved ;  the  extent  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  was  still  unsettled,  and  this  pre- 
sented an  excuse,  indeed  a  reason,  for  deferring  all 
action  until  the  disposal  of  Venice  should  be  finally  and 
formally  determined.  When  that  period  arrived,  the 
counsels  of  conciliation  derived  from  the  progress  of 
events  an  assistance  which  made  them,  in  part  at  least, 
ultimately  to  prevail. 

While  the  councils  of  the  Imperial  court  were  thus 
divided  at  Vienna,  discontent  in  Lombardy  was  rapidly 
extending.  The  suppressed  regency  had  during  their 
brief  existence  been  permitted  to  pass  only  one  law — 
an  enactment  directed  against  secret  societies;  and 
this  law  the  Austrian  authorities  severely  enforced.  It 
was  administered  so  as,  in  fact,  to  be  one  of  proscription 
against  many  who  had  joined  these  confederations  when 
no  criminality  was  attached  to  them.  So  numerous  were 
the  fugitives  from  Lombardy  that  in  Naples  alone  there 
were  found  enough  to  constitute  a  separate  corps.  The 
organisation  of  them  in  such  a  body  was  one  of  the 
accusations  brought  against  Murat  in  the  Congress  of 
Vienna. 

The  thoughts  of  the  Milanese  were  turned  in  every 
quarter  from  which  they  could  look  for  hope  of  deliver- 
ance. The  enquiries  of  the  English  agents  could  not 
be  so  secretly  conducted  as  not  to  excite  some  suspicion 
of  their  object,  and  their  source.  It  was  rumoured 
that  France  and  England  were  both  determined  on 
supporting  at  the  Congress  a  proposal  to  make  the 
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kingdom  of  Italy  independent,  obtaining  compensation 
elsewhere  for  Austria.  In  vague  reliance  upon  this 
hope,  many  of  the  national  party  deferred  all  exertions, 
and  kept  aloof  from  the  communications  which  were 
passing  between  some  of  the  number  and  the  Neapo- 
litan King. 

The  Austrian  government,  suspecting  the  communi- 
cations with  Naples,  and  aware  of  the  expectations  that 
were  still  formed  from  England  and  France,  contrived, 
by  a  device  more  dexterous  than  creditable,  completely 
to  disconcert  and  disturb  the  councils  of  those  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  their  rule. 

Alarmed  at  the  manifestations  of  popular  discon- 
tent— without  means  of  distinguishing  their  friends 
from  their  enemies — distrusting  the  nobility  and  upper 
classes,  whose  feelings  they  felt  they  were  wounding — 
the  government  resorted  to  one  of  those  devices  which 
carry  with  them  the  most  emphatic  condemnation  of 
the  authority  that  condescends  to  such  artifices  for  its 
support.  In  the  end  of  1814,  a  personage  supposed  to 
be  a  French  nobleman  visited  Milan.^  He  bore  the 
title  of  the  Count  St.  Aignan,  and  brought  with  him 
letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  the  first  persons  in 
Milan.  Seeking  out  the  most  eminent  of  the  national 
party,  he  confidentially  communicated  to  them  the 
object  of  his  mission.  He  had  come  to  Milan  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Prince  Kegent  of  England  and 
Louis  XVIII. ;  both  these  personages  were,  according 
to  his  statement,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Italian 

7   Gualterio,   "  Revolgimenti   Italiani,"    toj.   i.    p.  407;    Bianchi-Giovini, 
"  L'Aurtria  in  lUlia,"  p.  122. 
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independence  ;  and  they  only  wanted  tlie  Lombard 
people  to  show  themselves  anxious  for  it.  His  letters  of 
introduction,  whether  forgeries  or  not,  gave  countenance 
to  these  pretensions,  and  won  for  him  the  confidence  of 
two  men  who  stood  high  in  Milanese  society.  The 
physician  Rosari  and  Marchal  were  his  intimate  friends. 
Long  and  confidential  consultations  were  held,  and 
letters  were  entrusted  to  the  Count  St.  Aignan,  which 
authorised  him  to  express  to  his  illustrious  employers 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  writers  for  their  intervention 
to  secure  to  Lombardy  the  national  government  which 
was  the  wish  of  her  people. 

The  count  left  Milan  to  report  the  result  of  his 
mission  to  the  courts  of  England  and  France.  Scarcely 
had  he  disappeared  when  every  one  of  those  whom  he 
had  honoured  with  his  confidence  were  arrested  by  the 
police.  The  mystery  was  soon  explained.  The  French 
count  was  an  Austrian  functionary,  a  near  relative  of 
Bellegarde.  The  letters  which  he  had  obtained  were  all 
in  the  hands  of  the  officials  of  the  police. 

The  parties  arrested  occupied  the  highest  position  in 
the  society  of  Milan  ;  among  them  .were  two  of  the 
generd.ls  of  the  army  of  Italy,  who  had  just  returned 
to  Milan  crowned  with  the  honours  of  hard-fought 
campaigns.  Eleven  in  all  were,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
taken  from  their  homes  and  carried  off  to  dungeons  in 
which  they  were  rigorously  excluded  from  all  com- 
munication with  their  friends. 

These  arrests  excited  the  strongest  sensation  in 
Milan.  Apart  from  the  character  of  the  trick,  the 
Milanese  felt  as  a  national  insult  the  arbitrary  arrest, 
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at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  police,  of  some  of  those  most 
honoured  in  their  community.  The  genius  and  excel- 
lence of  Rosari,  and  his  professional  reputation,  had 
made  him  universally  respected  and  beloved.  He  was 
dragged  to  prison  in  company  with  Marchal  and  others 
who  held  a  social  position  equal  to  his  own.  Still  more 
bitterly  did  they  feel  the  consignment  to  common  dun- 
geons of  Lecchi,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  that  Italian  army  whose  achievements  were 
identified  with  the  glory  of  the  Lombard  people.  It 
was  another  blow  struck  at  the  national  pride  ;  the 
abolition  of  the  name  of  the  Italian  kingdom  was  the 
first ;  every  suppression  of  a  national  institution  had  but 
followed  up  the  stroke  ;  but  in  the  ignominious  arrest — 
as  if  they  had  been  felons — of  some  of  the  most  honoured 
of  their  citizens,  the  haughty  Milanese  patricians  were 
taught  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a  despotism 
which,  in  its  unsparing  tyranny,  levelled  all  distinctions 
of  rank,  of  character,  and  of  worth.  The  Austrian 
government  justified  the  transaction  by  the  dangers  of 
which  intimation  had  been  already  given,  dangers 
which  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  know  upon 
whom  among  the  Lombard  nobility  and  gentry  they 
could  rely.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  morality 
or  expediency  of  such  a  course,  it  inaugurated  badly  the 
rule  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  in  those  provinces  which 
the  assembled  representatives  of  Europe  were  about  to 
assign  to  its  care.  Taken  from  home  without  notice, 
the  prisoners  were  subjected  to  that  rigorous  confine- 
ment which  the  Austrian  law  prescribes,  even  for 
persons  who  are  under  accusation.     The  proceeding 
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which  followed  belong  to  subsequent  years ;  but  their 
story  may  be  here  completed  in  connexion  with  the 
arrests.  After  long  detention  in  prison,  the  prisoners 
were  brought  before  the  criminal  tribunal  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason.  The  tribunal  found  nothing  upon  which 
they  could  convict  them  of  such  a  charge.  The  govern- 
ment conveyed  an  intimation  to  the  judges  that  they 
desired  a  conviction — ^not  with  any  intention  of  carrying 
the  sentence  into  effect,  but  only  as  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  imperial  clemency  by  a  pardon.  The  judges 
compromised  between  their  sense  of  justice  and  their 
desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  government,  by  finding 
the  prisoners  guilty,  but  sentencing  them,  not  to  death, 
but  to  imprisonment  for  five  years.  The  mildness  of 
the  sentence  disappointed  the  contemplated  exhibition 
of  imperial  mercy  ;  it  never  was  intended  that  the 
prisoners  were  to  escape  altogether  without  punishment : 
and  the  judges  had  in  fact  anticipated  the  imperial 
commutation.  Remission  of  a  capital  sentence  would 
have  been  an  act  of  grace ;  the  mere  shortening  of  a 
term  of  imprisonment  would  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
very  signal  act  of  clemency.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  imperial  cabinet  adopted  a  singular  contrivance,  by 
which  they  attempted  to  combine  the  grace  of  a  free  parr 
don  with  the  infliction  of  punishment.  By  the  rules  of 
the  Austrian  procedure,  all  sentences  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  emperor  ;  and  until  they  are  so,  they  remain 
secret.  The  sentence  on  Rosari  and  his  companions 
was  detained  at  Vienna  for  two  years,  during  which  the 
prisoners  were  kept  in  imprisonment,  with  the  additional^ 
penalty  of  the  anxiety  that  resulted  from  uncertainty  as 
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to  their  fate.  When  two  years  elapsed,  it  was  returned 
to  Milan,  with  an  Announcement  that  his  imperial 
majesty  had  in  his  clemency  granted  all  the  prisoners  a 
free  pardon.  The  promise  to  the  judges  of  the  tribunal 
was  fulfilled  :  to  the  Lombard  people  a  display  of  royal 
clemency  was  made ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  while  the 
imperial  cabinet  was  supposed  to  be  deUberating  on  its 
remission,  one-half  the  sentence  had  been  endured.^ 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Austria 
had  in  fact  estabUshed  her  sway  over  almost  all  northern 
Italy.     The  duchies  of  Parma  and  Flacentia  were  for- 
mally occupied  by  the  officials  of  the  emperor  in  the 
name  of  his  daughter  Maria  Louisa.     Lombardy  was 
incorporated  with  the  empire.     Modena  was  held  by  a 
military  occupation,  which  was,  in  fact,  martial  law. 
Over  Venice,  nominally  under  a  provisional  govern* 
ment,  the  emperor  had  almost  tacitly  assumed  the 
.  rights  of  sovereign  dominion.    The  once  proud  Queen  of 
the  Adriatic  began  to  understand,  although  not  yet  to 
be  reconciled  to,  her  inevitable  fate.     In  August  the 
citizens  ventured  to  address  the  emperor  in  terms  that 
acknowledged  him  as  their  future  lord.     In  reply  his 
majesty  assured  them,  that  *'no  obstacle  could  now 
interfere  between  his  wishes  and  the  plans  he  had 
formed  for  their  happiness.''^     "Your  provinces,''  he 
said,  "  will  always  be  one  of  the  brightest  gems  in  my 
crown.      They  shall  all  recover  their  ancient  pros- 
perity.'*   "The  industry  of  a  good  people  shall  be 
supported  and  encouraged  by  mild  and  protecting  laws. 

•  Farini,  "  Sfcoria  d'  Italia,"  vol.  I  p.  72. 

*  Vienna  Court  Gaeette,  August  27th;  Annual  Begiater,  1814,  p.  86. 
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Venice  shall  regain  her  rank  amongst  the  first  cities  in 
the  world" 

It  was  not  until  the  congress  of  Vienna  had  virtually 
closed  its  deliberations,  until  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba  had  startled  Europe,  and  until  Murat  had  raised 
the  standard  of  Italian  nationality,  that  Francis  was 
induced  to  yield,  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  had 
counselled  conciliation,  his  determination  of  making  his 
Italian  provinces  mere  portions  of  his  German  empire. 
In  the  conference  of  the  18th  of  March,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  allied  powers  finally  completed  the 
cession  of  Northern  Italy  to  Austria,  by  attaching 
to  her  dominions  the  valleys  of  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna 
and  Bormio.  The  members  of  the  imperial  family  who 
had  advocated  a  separate  administration  for  Italy,  now 
strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  their  views.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  oflFered,  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  em- 
peror's dominions,  of  gracefully  accounting  for  the  past . 
delay  and  making  the  concession  appear  the  result  of 
an  intention,  the  execution  of  which  had  only  been 
deferred.  Under  the  pressure  of  danger  these  counsels 
prevailed.  Alexander  and  Lord  Castlereagh  warmly 
seconded  the  advice.  Napoleon  in  Paris,  and  Murat 
advancing  to  the  Po,  were  with  Mettemich  at  least 
more  powerfiil  persuasives  than  even  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Russian  emperor,  or  the  more  influential 
advice  of  the  minister  of  England.  The  result  was^ 
that  Francis  granted  to  his  Italian  subjects  not  only  a 
distinct  administration,  but  institutions  which  were 
intended  to  have  at  least  the  appearance  of  being 
representative. 
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On  the  7tli  of  April,  letters  patent  were  issued 
by  the  emperor,  which  recited  that  the  treaties  con- 
cluded with  the  allied  powers  had  united  to  the 
empire  of  Austria  all  the  Lombardo- Venetian  provinces, 
including  the  valley  of  the  Valteline  and  the  counties  of 
Chiavenna  and  Bormio  ;  and  proceeded  to  state,  that 
to  prove  the  imperial  goodwill  to  his  Italian  subjects, 
and  the  distinguished  value  the  emperor  placed  upon 
this  addition  to  his  territories,  he  had  resolved  to  erect 
them  into  a  kingdom  to  be  styled  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  realm.  The  emperor  was  to  be  represented 
by  a  viceroy;  the  kingdom  to  be  divided  into  two 
governments,  each  with  a  governor  subordinate  to  the 
viceroy — the  government  of  Milan  including  all  the 
district  to  the  west  of  the  Mincio,  that  of  Venice  all  that 
was  situated  to  the  east.  Both  governments  were 
divided  into  provinces,  over  each  of  which  a  royal 
commissioner  was  to  preside ;  the  communes  were 
maintained  in  all  their  existing  municipal  rights.  But 
the  most  important  part  of  the  patent  waB  that  which 
gave  to  the  people,  if  not  representative  government, 
at  least  representative  institutions. 

"  In  order  to  ascertain  by  lawful  means  the  wishes  and 
wants  of  his  Lombardo- Venetian  realm,"  and  "  to  be 
able  to  profit,  in  the  public  administration  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  by  the  intelligence  and  advice  of  their 
representatives,"  the  emperor  by  this  patent  instituted 
representative  assemblies,  "  taken  from  difiPerent  classes 
of  the  nation."  A  central  congregation  was  to  assemble 
at  Milan,  another  at  Venice ;  provisional  assemblies 
of  mferior  rank  were  to  be  held  at  each  seat  of  an 
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imperial  delegation.  The  minute  regulations  of  these  re- 
presentative assemWies were  reserved  for  a  future  decree ; 
the  "  communal  councils  '^  were  maintained  until  some 
other  decision  should  be  made  regarding  them ;  in  the 
Venetian  territory,  where  they  had  been  suppressed, 
they  were  re-established.^^ 

While  the  Lombards  anxiously  waited  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  charter  which  was  to  define  the  rights 
and  regulate  the  election  of  these  new  assemblies,  the 
concession  was  received  with  a  satisfsiction  which  went 
fer  to  appease  the  discontent  which  previous  events 
had  caused.  They  saw  still  with  regret  that  the  new- 
fangled, and  to  them  outlandish  title  of  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom  had  been  substituted  for  that  of 
"  kingdom  of  Italy,"  a  name  which  appealed  directly  to 
their  national  traditions,  and  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
Italian  heart.  Upon  this  point  Francis  was  inexorable. 
Both  he  and  Metternich  had  declared  that  the  title  of 
King  of  Italy  the  emperor  would  never  take.  It  was 
true  that  he  declared,  ^'  the  ancient  and  primitive  iron 
crown,  with  which  all  his  successors  were  to  be  crowned, 
the  crown  of  the  realm."  Among  the  orders  of  imperial 
chivalry,  he  instituted  that  "  of  the  iron  crown ; "  the 
arms  of  his  Italian  realm,  in  which  was  that  symbol  of 
the  ancient  royalty,  were  emblazoned  on  the  imperial 
shield ;  but  he  positively  refused  to  accept  the  old 
and  honourable  title  which  would  have  identified 
his  sovereignty  with  the  far-off  glories  of  the  Lombard 
kings ;  a  determination  still  more  strange,  as  the  title 
was  one  which  belonged  in  early  days  to  the  elective 

^  Patent  of  the  Emperor  Francis. 
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emperor,  to  whose  rights  he  was  anxious  to  appear  the 
successor.  He  had  said,  however,  that  he  would  not 
be  king  of  Italy,  and  he  determined  to  keep  to  the 
letter  of  his  word. 

This  determination  deprived  the  concession  to  the 
feelings  of  his  Italian  subjects  of  more  than  half  its 
grace.  The  very  selection  of  the  substituted  name 
was  an  unfortunate  one.  The  genius  of  the  Teutonic 
language  delights  in  compound  words ;  their  use  is  wholly 
foreign  to  that  of  the  Italian  ;  the  Lombards  could  not 
pronounce  the  name  of  their  new  realm  without  feeling 
that  even  in  Italian  it  had  a  German  sound.  Bellegarde 
announced  the  imperial  patent  in  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  assured  them  that  while  the  patent  preserved  to  every 
commune  its  present  rights,  the  future  organisation  of 
the  kingdom  would  be  suitable  to  the  wishes  as  well  as 
to  the  customs  of  the  Italians.  On  the  24th  of  April 
followed  the  charter  which  regulated  the  details  of  these 
representative  assemblies.  The  central  congregation  of 
Milan  consisted  of  thirty-one  deputies,  that  of  Venice 
of  twenty-five  ;  they  were  composed  of  two  deputies 
from  each  province,  and  one  from  each  royal  city 
within  the  government.  Milan  had  nine  provinces  and 
thirteen  royal  cities  ;  Venice  eight  provinces  and  nine 
cities.  Each  province  had  its  separate  assembly,  con- 
sisting of  members  varying  according  to  its  proportions 
from  eight  to  four ;  of  the  deputies  from  each  province 
one  must  belong  to  the  nobility,  and  one  to  the  un^ 
ennobled  class  ;  the  royal  cities  were  unrestricted  as  to 
the  class  which  should  represent  them.  A  property 
qualification  was  required,  but  not  of  a  very  burden- 
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some  amonnt ;  the  deputy  of  a  province  must  be  a  pro- 
prietor of  lands  of  the  annual  value  of  2000  scudi,  about 
25/. ;  the  deputy  of  the  royal  dty  was  qualified  by 
personal  property  to  an  equal  amount  The  mode  of 
election  was  somewhat  complicated.  The  half  of  each 
assembly  went  out  of  office  every  three  years ;  and  upon 
each  of  these  triennial  occasions,  every  commune  in  the 
province  had  the  privilege  of  nominating  two  candidates, 
one  noble  and  the  other  not.  The  names  were  returned 
to  the  provincial  assembly,  who  selected  from  the  entire 
list  of  nominees  three  nobles  and  three  burgesses,  whose 
names  they  returned  to  the  central  assembly.  From 
these  lists,  the  central  assembly  selected  one,  generally 
the  first  on  the  list ;  they  had,  however,  the  power  of 
rejecting  the  whole  list,  and  sending  back  to  the  pro- 
vincial assembly  for  a  new  election.  The  one  person 
whom  they  did  select  was  submitted  to  the  emperor  for 
his  sanction  ;  he  had  the  absolute  power  of  rejection, 
until  a  name  was  submitted  to  him  which  met  with 
his  approval.  The  royal  cities  returned  their  three 
names  direct  to  the  central  council,  without  any  nomina- 
tion of  the  communes  or  intervention  of  the  provincial 
assemblies.  The  provincial  councils  were  elected  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  approbation  of  the  governor  being 
substituted  for  that  of  the  emperor." 

In   this  complicated    contrivance  of  election,   the 

Msembr  ""^  ^^^  ^^n^munal  councils,  the  only  popular 

y  ac  ing   in   ^j^^  entire   system,   were  iherely 

^^-^  ^  ^^^®    ^^  *^®  provinces  the  number  of 

communes  amounted  to  180.  and  a  list  of  candidates. 

"  Farini,  "Storia  dltalia.'*  vol   • 

•'***^    ▼ol.  1.;  "KAuatm  in  Italia,"  Bianchi-Giov in 
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in  which  each  of  these  communes  had  the  power  of 
proposing,  yirtually  left  the  choice  in  the  hands  of  the 
council  who  had  so  wide  a  field  for  selection.  The 
small  number  of  the  provincial  council,  varying,  as  has 
been  said,  from  four  to  eight,  offered  not  the  slightest 
guarantee  of  popular  influence  in  these  bodies.  Even 
these,  however,  had  only  the  power  of  recommendation : 
the  final  choice  of  the  central  congregation  was  subject 
to  the  veto  of  the  emperor,  and  virtually  the  eflfect  of 
the  system  was  to  compose  all  the  councils  of  men 
who  were  really  imperial  nominees.  Priests  and  govern- 
ment officials  were  ineligible,  and  the  emperor  reserved 
to  himself  the  right  of  expelling  any  member  who 
proved  himself  unfit  for  the  trust. 

Power,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  these  councils 
had  none  ;  they  were,  strictly,  the  advisers  of  the 
governor ;  their  duty  was  expressly  limited  to  that  of 
making  suggestions,  which  the  governor  was  at  liberty 
either  to  follow  or  to  disregard.  Even  the  functions  of 
advice  were  confined  to  the  matters  which  belonged  to 
the  province  of  these  councils.  Under  direction,  and  by 
the  appointment  of  the  governor,  they  attended  to  the 
distribution  of  local  taxation,  to  the  internal  communi- 
cations of  the  district,  to  the  billeting  of  soldiers  and  the 
provision  of  their  quarters,  the  superintendence  of  the 
public  charities,  and  all  similar  details.  The  provincial 
councillors  discharged  their  duties  gratuitously;  the 
members  of  the  central  council  were  paid.  At  every 
meeting  of  the  latter  the  governor  presided,  and  after 
hearing  the  opinion  of  the  council  on  all  matters  which 
he  chose  to  refer  to  them,  his  own  determination  was 
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decisive  in  the  end.  The  duty  of  the  provincial  councils 
except  -where  administrative  functions  were  specially 
delegated  to  them,  was  limited  to  that  of  making  repre- 
sentations to  the  central  power.  A  clause  in  the  charter 
specially  conferred  upon  the  central  council,  "  the  per- 
mission humbly  to  represent  to  his  imperial  majesty  the 
wants,  the  desires,  and  the  prayers  of  the  nation  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  public  administration,  reserving  to 
himself,  on  the  other  side,  the  right  of  seeking  its  advice 
whenever  he  thought  fit.'' 

To  anything  like  true  representative  government  the 
system  established  by  this  charter  made  no  pretence. 
At  the  same  time  it  gave  to  the  nation  an  Italian  council 
— it  permitted,  at  least  in  theory,  the  expression  of  the 
national  voice  to  be  heard ;  and  to  an  honest  and 
impartial  governor  it  supplied  advisers  who  might  be 
informed  upon  the  condition  and  the  wants  of  the 
country.  If  it  was  not  an  approach  to  free  government, 
it  would,  if  faithfully  acted  on,  have  been  a  mitigation 
of  the  evils  of  foreign  rule. 

While  this  cumbrous  process  of  election  gave  the 
shadow  without  the  substance  of  popular  representation, 
even  in  a  council  of  advice,  the  institution  of  the  office 
of  viceroy  was  no  real  check  upon  the  system  which 
centralised  all  the  powers  of  government  at  Vienna. 
The  executive  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom 
was  not  the  viceroy,  but  the  governors  of  Venice  and 
Milan.  These  acted  under  orders,  not  from  the  viceroy, 
but  from  the  minister  at  Vienna ;  the  viceroy  was  a 
pageant,  and  the  governors  the  mere  instruments  of  exe- 
cuting the  orders  of  the  imperial  court.     With  all  these 
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defects  the  new  charter  was  popular  at  Milan.  That  city 
at  all  events,  was  restored  to  the  rank  of  a  capital,  and 
was  to  be  blessed  once  more  with  the  splendour  and 
expenditure  of  a  court.  In  the  reference  to  the  com- 
munes, people  imagined  there  was  the  recognition  of 
popular  right ;  in  the  viceroy  they  had  the  separate 
administration  for  which  they  had  asked;  and  before 
there  was  time  to  examine  the  details  of  the  complicated 
system  which  was  proposed,  men  had  accepted  the 
powerless  vice-royalty  as  a  national  government,  and 
the  central  and  provincial  councils  as  at  least  a  modified 
grant  of  popular  and  representative  institutions  to  the 
Italian  subjects  of  the  Austrian  crown. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Return  of  Piua  VII. — Unexpected  restitution  of  the  Papal  territoriee— Impro- 
bability of  that  eyent — Qeographical  description  of  the  Papal  States — 
Inquiry  into  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope — How  did  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  become  its  sovereign  f — ^How  did  he  acquire  the  territories  now 
constituting  the  States  of  the  Church  ? — ^Alleged  donation  of  Constantine 
—Its  absurdities— Now  universally  admitted  to  be  a  foigery — Early 
origin  of  pontifical  power — Gregory  the  Qreat — ^Iconoclast  revolt— Effect 
of  contest  between  Papal  and  Imperial  power — Claims  of  the  Popes 
to  universal  dominion — Prefect  appointed  by  the  Emperor — governed 
in  his  name — Celestine  III. — Innocent  IIL — ^Rudolph  of  Hapsburgh 
renounces  all  sovereignty  in  Rome— The  Emperor  Charles  lY. — Lawless 
State  of  Rome — ^The  Barons — Their  feudal  fortresses— They  seize  on  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Rome — ^Four  influences  that  contended  for  mastery  at 
Rome — The  emperor — The  Pope — Republican  institutions— The  feudal 
barons — ^First  struggle  between  Republicanism  and  Papal  power — 
Tusoulum  and  Rome — Election  of  Patrician — ^Appeals  to  Conrad — ^Arnold 
of  Brescia— His  life  and  doctrines — ^Revolt  against  the  Pope— Pope 
Lucius  II.  is  killed  in  a  tumult— Adrian  lY. — Banishment  of  Arnold — 
Frederick  Barbaroesa — His  coronation — Arnold  is  burned — ^Alexander  IIL 
— His  alliance  with  freedom — ^An  Antipope — Popularity  of  ^exander — 
Re-establishment  of  Papal  authority — ^Charter  of  Celestine  L — Appoint- 
ment of  senator — His  powers — ^Brancaleone — ^His  severity — ^Destruction 
of  feudal  fortresses — ^Punishment  of  barons — ^Withdrawal  of  the  Popes 
from  Rome — ^Retirement  to  Avignon — ^Decay  of  the  <nty— Qovemment 
by  bannerets — Cola  Rienzi — ^His  sudden  elevation  and  sudden  fall 
—"The  Good  State"— Return  of  the  Popes -Establishment  of  their 
absolute  sovereignty— Conspuracy  of  Stephen  Poroaro— His  execution 
— General  Reflections. 

If  Victor  Emanuel  was  the  first  of  the  Italian  princes 
to  resume  the  ancient  government  in  his  capital,  the 
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first  to  return  within  the  limits  of  his  dominions  was 
the  venerable  pontiff  who,  elevated  to  the  Papal  chair  in 
the  midst  of  the  troubles  of  the  revolution,  had  endured 
all  those  vicissitudes  from  which,  in  the  storms  of  that 
period,  not  even  the  spiritual  chief  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  world  was  exempt.  The  misfortunes  of  Pius 
VII. — ^his  forcible  removal  from  his  palace — his  journey 
as  a  prisoner  to  Prance — ^his  captivity  in  that  country — 
the  strange  alternations  of  his  fortune,  have  invested  his 
history  with  the  interest  of  personal  adventure.  His 
dignity  in  misfortune,  his  virtues  and  his  meekness, 
won  for  his  memory  the  respect  even  of  those  whose 
religious  opinions  refused  all  recognition  of  the  oflBce 
which  he  held.  Among  those  who  beUeved  him  to  be 
the  representative  of  divine  authority  over  Christians, 
that  respect  assumed  the  character  of  veneration.  It 
was  yet  to  those  who  denied  his  spiritual  jurisdiction 
that  he  was  mainly  indebted  for  the  complete  restoration 
of  his  temporal  power  ;  and  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life  Pius  VII.  acknowledged  the  obligation  which  he 
owed  to  the  Regent  and  cabinet  of  Protestant  England 
for  the  support  which  they  gave  him  in  the  negotiations 
which  preceded  the  settlement  of  Europe  in  1815. 

No  one  of  the  arrangements  adopted  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  was  more  calculated  to  create  surprise 
than  that  by  which  the  Pope  was  restored  to  complete 
sovereignty  over  nearly  the  entire  of  his  Italian  posses- 
sions. By  the  treaty  of  Tolentino  his  predecessor  had  I 
formally  surrendered  the  north-eastern  provinces  of  the  \ 
States  of  the  Church.  They  had  been  held  by  France 
at  the  time  when  Pius  VII.  had  sanctioned  by  his 
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presence  and  his  blessing  the  coronation  of  Napoleon. 
To  have  maintained  their  separation  from  the  Papal 
dominions  could  hardly  have  been  regarded  as  an  act  of 
spoliation ;  while  there  were  many  considerations  of 
policy  which  suggested  the  convenience  of  keeping 
these  districts  free  from  ecclesiastical  rule.  The  Ro- 
magnese  provinces,  surrendered  by  the  Holy  See  to 
Napoleon,  were  fairly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  allies, 
by  the  right  of  conquest  from  France. 

Of  the  four  allied  powers  to  whom  the  disposal  of 
these  provinces  belonged,  three  were  adverse  to  the 
religion  of  the  Pope.  The  Russian  sovereign  was  the 
chief  of  an  ecclesiastical  system,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
Churches  of  Christendom,  the  most  directly  opposed  to 
Papal  pretensions.  Prussia  represented  the  prejudices 
of  a  Lutheran  sovereign  and  people.  England  made  it 
an  act  almost  of  high  treason  to  hold  intercourse  with 
the  Pope ;  her  sovereign  forfeited  his  crown  if  he 
married  a  lady  of  the  proscribed  religion ;  her  Church 
formularies,  embodied  in  the  statutes  of  her  realm, 
characterised  the  pontifical  power  in  terms  as  strong  as 
Henry  IV.  or  Frederick  II.  ever  applied  to  an  individual 
Pope  :  nay/  every  one  of  the  ministers  and  senators  of 
England  was  obliged  on  oath  to  declare  his  detestation  of 
the  worship  of  Rome.  "  No  peace  with  Rome  P'  appeared 
to  have  descended  from  EUzabeth  as  the  motto  of  the 
policy  of  Britain. 

One  Roman  Catholic  sovereign  shared,  it  was  true^ 
the  right  of  conquest  with  these  three  anti-papal 
powers.  But  these  very  provinces  had  long  since  been 
claimed  by  that  sovereign  for  himself.     His  apostolic 
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majesty  in  1799  had  insisted  on  the  annexation  of  these 
territories  to  his  Italian  domains.  He  had  but  one 
short  year  before  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  bound 
England  by  treaty  to  support  him  in  obtaining  this 
acquisition.  The  imperial  cabinet  had  subsequently 
engaged  to  Murat  to  divide  with  him  the  spoil 
England  had  ass^ited  to  this  engagement.  So  far  as 
the  Romagnese  were  concerned,  the  question  of  the 
disposal  of  the  Papal  territories  seemed  irrerocably 
arranged. 

The  Pontiff  who  under  these  apparently  hopeless 
circumstances  was  called  on  to  maintain  his  claims,  had 
been  for  years  a  prisoner  in  France.  Released  almost 
as  an  act  of  charity  by  Napoleon  in  the  last  days  of 
his  power,  he  made  his  way  back  to  his  territories — 
an  aged  and  wom*out  man — without  a  soldier  in  his 
service,  without  money  and  without  firiends.  This  old 
and  apparently  helpless  monk  yet  reclaimed  from  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  the  lands  which  a  solemn  deed 
of  his  predecessor  had  separated  from  the  dominions 
of  the  Papal  See  ;  and  chiefly  by  the  support  of  that 
'Protestant  England,  who  still  refused  to  send  an 
ambassador  to  his  court,  the  Pope  was  replaced  in  the 
sovereignty  of  all  his  Italian  possessions,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion  to  the  north  of  the  Po, 
which  all  the  zeal  of  his  heretic  friends  could  not  rescue 
from  the  devout  coretings  of  the  apostolic  defender  of 
his  rights. 

The  territories  which  formed  the  States  of  the  Church 
interpose  between  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  \ 
Northern  Italian  States.     On  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic    - 
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they  extend  from  the  Tranto  to  the  Po.  On  the 
western  coast  they  occupy  the  district  which  lies 
between  the  Tuscan  frontier  and  that  of  Naples. 
Historically  it  is  not. easy  to  fix  the  precise  limits  of 
the  divisions  of  which  these  States  are  composed. 
Close  to  the  city  of  Rome  itself,  extending  only  a  few 
miles  to  the  north,  but  stretching  to  the  Neapolitan 
frontier  on  the  south,  lies  the  district  which  formed  its 
ancient  Duchy,  now  known  as  the  Campagna — ^that  which 
may  be  termed  "  the  liberties  "  of  the  imperial  city. 
Upon  the  shore  of  the  Tuscan  sea,  to  the  north-west  of 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  Duchy,  lies  a  territory  acquired 
by  the  bequest  of  the  Countess  Matilda^  which  is 
generally  designated  "  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.'* 

To  the  east  of  the  Apennines,  and  along  the  shore 
of  the  Adriatic,  lie  the  Marches  of  Ancona  and  Fermo, 
bordering  on  the  Neapolitan  States — the  Duchy  of 
Urbino  —  and  the  district  round  Rayenna  properly 
known  as  Romagna.  Northward  of  Romagna,  extend 
to  the  Po  the  districts  that  take  their  names  from  the 
cities  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara.  Between  these  maritime 
districts  and  the  Duchy  of  Rome  are  the  territories  that 
constituted  the  ancient  Umbria,  forming  in  more  modem 
times  the  Norman  Duchy  of  Spoleto.  The  Sabine  lands 
\  are  nearer  Rome;  To  the  north-west  of  "the  patri- 
'^  mony  *'  is  the  country  of  Orvietano  and  Perugia,  at 
one  time  forming  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Tuscany. 

For  the  purposes  of  civil  administrations  these  States 
have  been  divided  into  nineteen  provinces— six  of  these 
provinces,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Ravenna,  Forli,  Urbino,  and 
Velletri,  are  governed  by  cardinal  legates,  and  are  hence 
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popularly  known  as  the  Legations.  The  term  Rbmagna 
is  sometimes  applied  to  all  the  eastern  proyinces,  but 
the  province  to  which  that  designation  is  properly 
applicable,  includes  only  the  district  immediately  sur- 
rounding Ravenna.  The  provinces  beyond  the  Apen- 
nines, with  the  exception  of  the  Marches,  are  more 
correctly  known  as  the  Romagnese. 

The  questions  connected  with  the  temporal  dominion 
of  the  Pope  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  dispute 
which  has  involved  all  the  passions  invariably  attendant 
on  a  controversy  which  assumes  even  indirectly  the  form 
of  a  religious  one.  These  passions  have  extended  their 
influence  not  only  to  the  discussion  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  dominion,  and  the  present  charac- 
ter of  the  rule  of  the  Popes,  but  even  to  the  enquiries 
as  to  the  early  origin  of  their  power.  Yet,  probably, 
upon  examination,  it  may  be  found  that  as  to  the  his- 
toric fiwts  there  exists  no  more  of  uncertainty  or  dispute 
than  is  to  be  found  in  most  investigations  of  the  same 
nature.  That  which  does  exist  has  principally  arisen 
from  attempts  to  find  for  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  Popes,  as  it  exists  in  modem  times,  a  better  title 
to  legitimacy  than  the  prescriptiou,  or  possession,  upon 
which  almost  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  world  are  con- 
tent to  repose  their  claims. 

In  examining  into  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  PontiflF,  we  must  remember 
that  the  inquiry  involves,  or  rather  means,  two  sub- 
jects perfectly  distinct.  One  is  the  mode  in  which 
its  bishop  acquired  the  powers  of  a  temporal  sove- 
reign at  Rome,  the  other  the  manner  in  which  the 
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territories  which  the  Pope   now  rules  were  added  to 
the  Roman  States. 

For  sereral  centuries  it  was  asserted  that  the  Emperor 
Constantino  on  his  departure  for  Constantinople  had 
executed  a  formal  grant  by  which  he  conferred  upon 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  and 
of  the  provinces  of  the  West  This  alleged  donation 
of  Constantino  is  so  irreconcileable  with  all  the  fsLcts  of 
history,  or  even  with  the  actual  position  and  the  rights 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  a  state  of  ignorance  so  gross  as  that  of  the 
age  in  which  it  was  accepted  as  a  genuine  document. 
It  seems  a  mere  vain  pedantry  to  resort  even  to  its  gross 
anachronisms  to  disprove  the  genuineness  of  a  document, 
which  bears  in  every  sentence  the  unmistakeable  marks 
of  an  ecclesiastical  &iry  tale.  It  gravely  represents, 
among  absurdities  too  long  to  be  detailed,  the  Emperor 
Constantino  on  his  departure  from  Rome,  conferring  on 
the  Pontiff  his  palace  of  the  Lateran,  the  finest  in  the 
world,  his  diadem,  his.  coronet,  his  mantle,  his  sceptre, 
and  all  his  imperial  robes,  that  in  procession  the  Pope 
might  walk  surrounded  with  all  the  glory  of  imperial 
state.  Not  only  the  city  of  Rome,  but  also  Italy,  and 
\  all  the  provinces,  cities,  and  palaces  of  the  western 
;  region,  are  given  in  absolute  sovereignty  to  the  Popa 
The  pious  emperor  is  made  to  declare  that  his  sole 
motive  in  withdrawing  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome 
to  Constantinople  is  his  conviction  that  it  was  not  fit 
that  any  earthly  monarch  should  have  power  in  the 
city  where  the  king  of  heaven  had  placed  the  priestly 
principality,   and  the  head  of  the   Christian  world ; 
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and,  finally,  if  any  person  to  the  end  of  time  should 
commit  the  enormity  of  disputing  that  donation,  a 
wickedness  which  the  emperor  cannot  bring  himself  to 
believe  ever  could  occur,  Constantino  decrees  that  he 
shall  be  devoted  to  eternal  flames  and  tortures — ^tliat 
he  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  all  the  saints  of  God^ 
especially  Peter  and  Paul,  both  in  this  life  and  that 
which  is  to  come— and  finally  he  is  to  perish  in  tortures 
in  the  lowest  hell  with  the  devil  and  the  wicked  ones.^ 

To  such  a  document  it  was  asserted  and  believed 
that  the  Emperor  Constantino  had  actually  set  his 
hand.  Grave  and  venerable  Pontiffs  rested  their  claims 
upon  its  grant,  and  emperors  were  solemnly  called  on 

1  The  Btatament  in  the  text  is  a  yery  mitigated,  because  abbreviated, 
account  of  the  absurdities  of  this  extraordinary  dooament.  The  only  mode 
of  glTing  a  full  acoount  of  them  would  be  to  transcribe  it  entire.  It  com- 
mences with  a  recital  of  the  articles  of  the  creed,  which  Constantino  informs 
the  world  he  had  learned  from  Pope  Silvester.  It  then  narrates  the  emperor*s 
core  of  his  leprosy  by  the  miraculous  bath,  the  appearance  to  him  in  a  dream 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  his  visit  by  their  directions  to  Sylvester  on  Mount 
Sorscte,  and  his  recognition  of  the  Apostles  by  their  resemblance  to  the 
portraits  which  Sylvester  showed  him.  Strange  to  say,  it  makes  no  mention 
of  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  cross  in  the  heavens,  the  only  instance  of 
miracle  connected  with  Constantine  for  which  anything  like  historical  testi* 
mony  exists.  Nothing  is  too  great  or  too  small  for  this  comprehensive  charter—: 
which  regulates  slike  the  most  solemn  mysteries  of  faith,  the  weightiest  matters 
of  the  Pope's  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  and  the  minutest  ceremonies  of 
the  Papal  Court  A  definition  of  the  Trinity  is  followed  by  a  very  edifying 
dissertation  on  the  power  of  the  keys.  From  these  high  matters  the  Emperor 
condescends  to  the  regulation  of  the  trappings  of  the  Cardinals'  horses,  when 
they  ride  through  the  streets.  The  homage  of  holding  the  bridle  is  arranged, 
the  Emperor  declaring  that  he  himself  had  acted  as  the  Pope's  groom — **  frsdna 
ejus  equi  tenentes,  pro  honore  beati  Petri  stratozis  officium  ipsi  prsBbuimus." 
Between  its  theological  professions,  its  narrative  of  dreams  and  marvels,  its 
danmatozy  clauses,  and  its  amplified  dissertations  on  the  crowns  and  vest- 
ments of  the  Pope,  and  the  power  and  splendour  of  the  Papal  See,  it  extends 
to  a  considerable  length. 

It  is  published  in  a'oomplete  form  in  the  French  work  entitled,  "  Essai  Histo- 
liqoe  8ur  la  puissance  temporelle  des  Papes/'  Paris,  1818,  2  Tom. 
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to  confirm  the  donations  of  their  imperial  predecessor^ 
There  was  a  time  when  to  doubt  its  authenticity  was 
a  theological  error  of  the  gravest  kind,  and  among  the 
earliest  martyrs  to  religious  persecution  were  some 
whose  heresy  consisted  in  questioning  the  genuineness 
of  Constantine's  donation. 

This  donation  is  now  imiversally  admitted  to  have 
been  a  clumsy  forgery,  and  the  efforts  of  writers  in  the 
Papal  interest  have  been  directed  to  show  that  witk 
that  forgery,  or  its  fabricators,  the  Pontiffs  of  the  period 
in  which  it  made  its  appearance  had  no  connection, 
and  that  those  who  relied  on  it  in  their  state  docu^ 
ments  were  themselves,  like  the  rest  of  Christendom, 
imposed  upon  by  the  &brication  created  by  the  mis- 
chievous ingenuity  of  some  monk.* 

We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  resort  to  other  source 
than  this  donation  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  the 
bishop  of  the  city  of  Rome  became  in  time  its  earthly 
sovereign  and  lord.  It  was  by  slow  degrees,  and  from  a 
combination  of  many  circumstances,  that  in  the  city  and 
republic  of  Rome  itself  the  Pontiffs  acquired  that  influ- 
ence and  power  which  at  last  made  them,  its  sovereigns. 
The  acquisition  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  a  city  by 
its  bishop  was  not  in  the  early  ages  of  Italian  history  an 
unusual  occurrence.  Over  very  many  of  them,  their 
bishops  became  counts.^   Elected  by  the  people,  identified 

*  The  dearest  Btatement  of  the  historical  and  internal  proofr  which  beyond 
all  question  establish  that  this  pretended  donation  is  a  forgery,  will  be  found 
in  the  treatise  of  M.  Oosselin  on  the  Power  of  the  Pope  in  the  Middle  Ages 
vol.  I,  English  translation,  p,  817.  The  work  of  this  learned  and  able  eocle- 
aiastio  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  authorised  exposition  of  the  view  of 
the  Papal  advocates. 

s  HaUam's  ''Middle  Ages/'  vol.  x. 
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Tnth  the  city,  and  bound  by  their  sacred  profession  to 
justice  and  mercy,  we  can  well  believe  that  they  were 
appealed  to  as  protectors  against  the  violence  of  the 
feudal  lords.  The  veneration  attached  to  their  office  gave 
them  a  power  which  nothing  else  could  supply ;  and 
in  days  wlien  the  common  consent  of  the  people  was 
sufficient  even  in  the  eyes  of  jurists  to  create  the 
common  law,  the  authority  of  the  bishop  as  the  ruler 
and  governor  of  the  city  became  established,  not  by 
any  written  charter  or  document,  but  by  the  higher 
title  of  the  assent  and  voluntary  obedience  of  the 
community. 

Under  the  empire,  from  the  days  of  Constantino,  the 
bishops  had  exercised  some  share  of  temporal  juris- 
diction. The  Theodosian  Code  imposed  on  them  many 
civil  authorities  and  duties.  This,  to  some  extent,  may 
have  facilitated  the  assumption  of  the  lordship  of  a  city ; 
but  even  in  their  proper  episcopal  office,  there  was  quite 
sufficient  to  attract  to  them  the  obedience  of  the  people. 

That  which  took  place  in  so  many  other  cities, 
occurred  also  at  Rome.  Against  the  barbarian  invaders 
the  bishops  appeared  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  as 
the  protectors  of  the  city,  and  succeeded  in  saving  it  by 
the  sanctity  of  their  character  and  the  awe  which  it 
inspired  in  the  hearts  of  their  assailants.  When,  after 
the  reconquest  of  Italy  by  Belisarius,  the  Byzantine 
emperors  exercised  a  feeble  authority  at  Rome,  it3 
bishops  appeared  upon  every  important  occasion  as  the 
leaders  and  guides  of  the  republic.  Gregory  the  Great 
complained  that  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  Lom- 
bards obliged  him  to  give  up  his  weekly  lectures  on  the 
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prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  and  that  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  a£fairs  of  the  distressed  city,  left  it  in  doubt  whether 
he  was  discharging  the  duties  of  its  spiritual  pastor  or 
of  its  earthly  lord.* 

In  the  days  of  the  reyolt  against  the  iconoclast 
decrees  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  we  hard  seen  the 
Popes  appear  as  the  leaders,  the  representatiyes,  and 
the  protectors  of  the  Roman  State.  They  were  far, 
however,  from  assigning  to  themselves  the  position  of 
its  sovereigns ;  all  their  embassies  were  sent,  and  all 
their  acts  were  done  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate 
and  people.  In  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne,  by 
which  it  was  at  one  time  asserted  that  the  Pope  of  his 
own  authority  created  the  new  empire,  abundant  testi- 
monies prove  that  he  acted  as  the  representative  and 
executed  the  will  of  the  Roman  people.* 

The  influence  of  the  Pontiff,  resting  thus  on  the 
undefined  traditions  of  antiquity,  and  on  the  religious 
veneration  paid  to  his  office,  was  a  power  of  that  nature 
which  was  of  all  others  most  fitted  for  an  unobserved, 
■but,  at  the  same  time,  an  indefinite  increase.  Its  origin 
was  remote  enough  to  admit  of  its  being  surrounded  vnth 

*  "  Ita  at  i»pe  inotrtum  at  titrum  pastoris  offictum  an  terreni  prooetia 
agat." — ^Worka  of  Gregory  the  Qroat,  Migne't  Patrology, 

'  The  following  ia  tiie  official  record  of  the  coronation  of  Charlee  the  Bald^ 
which  foUowed  in  its  terma  that  of  Cliarlemagne.  The  document  illiutratea 
the  position  which  the  Pope  at  that  period,  and  for  aome  centoriee  after,  held 
at  Rome. 

«  Blegimna  merito  et  approbaTimua  et  una  cam  oonsenBu  fratrom  et  ooepia- 
corom  noetronim  atque  aliorum  SaocUe  Bcclesitt  Romania  miniatromm,  am- 
pliqae  senatua  totiuaque  popuU  Romania  gentiaque  togat»,  et  aeoundom  pria- 
tinum  morem  et  seoundam  priacam  oonaaetudbiem,  solenmiter,  ad  Imperii 
Romani  sceptra  proveximua  et  auguatali  nomine  decorayimua."  (Act  1^.  Tic. 
apud  Baronium). — ConmatUm  tf  Okarlei  the  Bald, 
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fable ;  its  character  sufficiently  connected  mOi  the  super- 
natural to  invest  it  with  a  superstitious  awe.  It  was 
authority  and  not  sovereignty  which  the  Popes  possessed ; 
but  that  mysterious  authority  survived  both  imperial 
power  and  the  republican  institutions  of  Rome.  A  letter 
from  Charlemagne  is  extant^  in  which  he  exhorts  the 
Roman  senate  to  obey  the  admonitions  of  the  Pope,  in 
terms  which  plainly  show  that  he  was  addressing  a 
body  who,  under  himself,  exercised  the  government.*^ 
Spiritual  obedience  in  time  became  temporal  submission, 
and  those  who  could,  by  means  of  their  divine  authority, 
command  the  councils  of  the  magistracy  were  in  truth 
the  sovereigns  of  Rome. 

The  long  and  unintermitting  contests  with  imperial 
power,  which  marked  with  almost  unvarying  scenes  of 
strife  the  medisDval  annals  of  the  Papacy,  if  they  were 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  any  formal 
sovereignty  in  the  Pontiffs,  were  not  unfavourable  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Rome  to  the  increase  of 
that  undefined  authority  which  was  their  real  strength. 
The  German  emperor,  who  imposed  a  bishop  upon  the 
city,  was  interested  in  upholding  and  magnifying  his 
powers,  and  was  ever  ready  to  punish  any  revolt 
against  his  authority,  as  an  act  of  rebellion  against  him- 
self. If  the  citizens  succeeded  in  the  popular  election 
of  a  Pontiff,  they  were  equally  willing  to  exalt  his 
dignity  as  a  protection  against  imperial  power. 

It  is  not  possible  to  fix  with  precise  accuracy  the 
period  at  which  the  Pontiffs  first  claimed  the  actual  and 
uncontrolled  sovereignty  of  Rome.    When  once  they  put 

•  Letter  of  Gharlemagne  to  the  Roman  Senate.— (Mex  CarcUnui, 
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forward  their  lofty  pretension  to  supremacy  over  aQ 
earthly  sovereigns,  they  could  scarcely  admit  in  their 
own  city  the  inferiority  of  Papal  to  imperial  rule. 
Relying  as  they  did  upon  the  donation  of  Constantine, 
they  asserted,  by  the  very  appeal  to  that  document,  a 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  over  the  city,  which  its  fabri- 
cator thought  proper  to  assign  them.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever,  inconsistent  with  these  pretensions  to  permit  the 
civil  government  of  the  city  to  be  administered  in  the 
imperial  name.  It  was  even  convenient  in  days  when 
the  superstition  prevailed,  that  the  hands  of  a  priest 
must  not  be  stained  even  with  the  blood  that  is  shed  in 
pursuance  of  a  judicial  sentence.  Certain  it  is  that  up 
to  the  days  of  Innocent  III.  the  Prefect  of  the  City 
administered  its  government  in  the  imperial  name.' 

The  assertion  of  Papal  supremacy  in  the  city  was 
almost  a  necessary  attendant  upon  the  long  struggle 
which  was  maintained  to  emancipate  the  See  of  Rome 
from  imperial  control.  Its  recognition  followed  the  final 
defeat  of  imperial  power. 

Innocent  III.  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  the  first 
of  the  Pontiffs  who  directly  asserted  his  sovereignt 
over  Rome,  when,  in  1198,  he  exacted  from  the  Prefect 
of  the  City  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  himself  Rudolph  in 
^1276,  made,  as  we  have  seen,  a  formal  renunciation 
Df  all  sovereignty  in  Rome,*  and  when  Charles  IV., 

1346,  followed  this  up  by  an  agreement  never  to 

7  Dr.  Hiley,  a  iMroed  and  able  advocate  of  the  theory  of  an  early  establiah- 
ment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the   Popes,  ineista  upon  this  as  exonerating 

Adrian  IV.  from  all  share  in  the  execution  of  Arnold  of  Brescia. HiUory  of 

the  Papal  SiaUs,  yoL  iii.  p.  90.  ' 

»  AnU,  vol.  i.  p.  179.— P/^^eZ,  vol  i.  p.  424. 
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accept  an  office  in  the  city  without  the  consent  of  the 
PontiflF,*  the  imperial  power  was  extinct.  The  king  of 
the  Romans  had  not  one  remnant  of  authority  at  Rome. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  authority  asserted 
by  the  emperors  was  not  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Popes.  They  were  resisted  by  other 
and  far  more  formidable  influences  nearer  home.  The 
citizens  of  Rome  claimed,  and  often  asserted^  their 
republican  privileges.  The  great  houses  of  the  nobility 
attempted  to  rule  the  city  by  the  weight  of  their 
feudal  power.  From  the  days  when  the  descen- 
dants of  Charlemagne  ceased  to  reign,  the  authority 
of  the  Pontiffs  had  been  precarious  and  uncertain  in  a 
city  in  which  it  was  encountered  not  only  by  that  of  the 
emperor — but  also  by  the  spirit  of  republican  liberty, 
which  lingering  still  in  the  breasts  of  the  Roman  com- 
monalty, occasionally  animated  with  life  and  energy  the 
forms  of  their  ancient  institutions — ^and,  more  formidable 
still,  by  that  proud  and  restless  nobility  who  defied  in 
turns  the  people,  the  emperor,  and  the  Pope. 

It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  for  many  centuries  four 
different  influences  divided  the  authority,  over  the  city 
of  Rome.  That  of  the  emperor,  depending  upon  the 
uncertain  prerogatives  which  he  was  supposed  to  inherit 
from  Charlemagne  and  the  Caesars ;  that  of  its  bishops, 
resting  chiefly  upon  the  veneration  paid  to  their 
spiritual  authority,  partly  on  their  personal  character, 
but  sustained  also  in  no  small  degree  by  the  vague 
traditions  of  their  ancient  sovereignty,  which  had 
acquired  authority  among  the  people;    that  of   the 

•  AfUe,  vol  I  p.  180.— P/<^rf,  vol.  i.  p.  521. 
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democracy,  still  represented  in  those  republican  institu- 
tions which  preserved  the  forms  of  ancient  Rome ;  and, 
lastly,  the  power  of  the  great  barons,  which  often  made 
itself  dominant  over  all. 

In  tracing  the  Papal  history,  we  shall  see  that  there 
is  in  that  history  a  marked  and  well  defined  period 
when  the  pontifical  power  became  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate institution.  So  long  as  popular  election  existed, 
the  Pope  was,  in  fact,  created  by  some  one  of  the  other 
powers  ;  either  by  the  great  barons  when  they  were 
able  to  carry  the  nomination  by  violence  or  intrigue  ; 
by  the  emperor  at  the  times  when  his  nomination 
prevailed;  or  by  the  free  choice  of  the  citizens. 
J  When  the  right  of  electing  the  pontiff  was  placed  by 
.  Hildebrand  under  the  control  of  the  clergy,  still  more 
I  when  it  was  limited  to  a  close  corporation  of  that 
\plergy — an  electoral  body  in  which  all  vacancies  were 
piled  by  the  nomination  of  the  Pope — then  it  was  that 
the  Papacy  appeared  as  a  power  in  itself,  distinct  fi'om 
jlmd  independent  of  the  emperor,  the  people,  and  the 
jbarons  of  Rome.  With  this  isolation  of  its  position 
'began  its  triumphs  over  all. 

Few  scenes  of  history  constitute  a  stranger  spectacle 
than  that  which  is  presented  to  us  in  the  indistinct 
glimpses  which  we  obtain  of  the  domination  of  the  great 
barons  in  Rome.  A  preceding  chapter  glanced  at  the 
frightful  disorders  which  immediately  preceded  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  German  power  in  the  person  of  Otho 
the  Great.  Even  the  strong  arm  of  the  Saxon  emperors 
failed  to  restore  permanent  peace  to  the  distracted  city. 
Their  attempt  to  force  Pontiffs  of  imperial  nomination 
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upon  the  Bomans,  gave  rise  to  a  succession  of  tumults 
and  revolts.  Of  many  of  these  rebellions,  although 
supported  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Kome,  it  is 
quite  plain  that  the  aristocracy  were  the  real  insti- 
gators.^^ 

Kome  was  the  residence  of  numerous  and  powerful 
nobles^  some  few  the  descendants  of  the  great  famihes 
of  antiquity — ^more  of  them  attracted  from  the  provinces 
by  the  greatness  of  the  Pontifical  city.  In  Rome,  as 
in  other  cities  of  Italy,  the  feudal  lords  who  became 
residents,  erected  mansions,  which  were  in  truth  great 
fortresses  frowning  in  menace  over  the  streets.  Some 
few  of  these  towers  stood  in  the  frequented  regions  of 
the  city — but  it  was  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  times 
that  the  strongholds  of  feudalism  principally  arose.  In 
the  dwindhng  away  of  the  population  of  the  city,  the 
habitations  of  men  receded  from  the  quarter  in  which 
the  great  monuments  of  antiquity  were  mouldering  into 
decay.  These  monuments  were  seized  on  by  one  or 
other  of  the  great  families.  The  mausoleum  of  Adrian 
became  the  fortress  of  St.  Angelo,  commanding  the 
only  bridge  across  the  Tiber,  and  giving  to  its  occupant 
almost  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  This  great  fortress, 
the  castle  of  Crescentius,  or  the  Cenci  (the  names  were 
identical),  was  the  stronghold  from  which  the  profli- 
gate Marozia  dictated  her  commands  to  Rome.  The 
castle  in  later  times,  of  the  Frangipanni,  of  the  Orsini, 

^  "  CrescentioB,"  the  consul,  who  was  sacrifloed  to  the  treachery  of  the 
third  Otho  (anUj  toL  i.  p.  72),  was  "  Cencius/'  one  of  the  great  family  of  the 
CencL  In  the  days  of  the  first  Otho,  one  of  the  same  family  led  the  revolt 
against  the  ponti£b  recommended  by  the  emperor.  The  Crescentius  of  the 
days  of  the  first  Otho  was  the  husband  of  Harozia. 

L  2 
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and  again  of  the  Ceiici,  it  finally  became  the  possession 
of  tlie  Pope."  In  the  twelfth  century  the  Coliseum 
was  the  fortress  of  the  Frangipanni ;  the  donjon  keep  of 
the  Colonna  rose  over  the  tomb  of  Augustus.  In  the 
retreats  of  the  dismantled  theatres — in  the  recesses  of 
the  ruined  temples — in  the  courts  of  the  deserted 
palaces  of  former  times — ^were  formed  the  fastnesses  of 
men  who  issued  from  them  to  deeds  of  violence  and 
blood.  From  the  greater  fortresses  mailed  barons  came 
forth  at  the  head  of  their  followers  to  make  war  upon 
each  other,  or  to  oppress  the  plebeians  of  the  town.  In 
the  smaller  ruins  were  entrenched  the  bands  that  followed 
any  of  the  lesser  gentry  who  aspired  to  the  dignity  or 
the  crimes  of  a  feudal  lord.  In  the  year  1250  Bran- 
caleone  demolished  one  hundred  and  •forty  of  these 
"  castles  "  ^^ — ^yet  Martin  V.  found  on  his  accession  in 
1417,  forty-seven  of  them  in  one  suburb  of  the 
city.      The   occupants  of  these  fortresses,   when  not 

"  In  the  year  962,  Luitprand  thus  describes  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo, 
then  the  fortress  of  Crescentius,  or  Oencius : — "  As  you  enter  Romev  there 
stands  a  certain  fortress,  of  structure  not  lei's  wonderful  for  its  strength  than 
for  its  architectural  perfection.  In  front  of  its  portals  there  is,  built  over  the 
Tiber,  a  bridge  of  most  precious  material,  and  a  masterpiece  of  art  For  one 
entering  Rome  or  taking  leave  of  it,  th«.re  is  no  avoiding  this  bridge  s  over  it 
he  must  pass.  Except  by  it,  there  is  no  other  way  of  getting  across  the 
Tiber ;  and  over  this,  except  by  permission  of  those  who  hold  the  fortress, 
there  is  no  psssing,  either.  But  as  for  the  fortress  itself,  not  to  spesk  of  any 
other  feature  of  it,  its  altitude  is  so  great  that  the  church,  which  is  constructed 
on  its  summit,  in  honour  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  prince  of  the  celestial 
legions,  is  commonly  known  as  '  Eodesia  Sancti  Angeli,  usque  ad  cnlos,'  or 
as  one  might  render  it,  '  San  Michele's,  in  the  Skies.'  '^--Luilprandf  JBittoria 
lib.  iii  c.  12. 

^  Eodem  quoque  anno  senator  Romanus  Braacaleo  vidensinsolentiamet 
superbiam  nobilium  Romanorum  non  posse  aliter  reprimi  nisi  castra  eorum 
qui  erant  quasi  spoliatorum  carceres  prostemerentur,  dirui  fecit  eorundem 
nobilium  turres  circiter  centum  et  quadraginta  et  solo  tenus  oomplanavit 
—Mai.h€W  Pai-it,  HUU  of  Henry  JJT.,  p.  975. 
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restrained  by  the  exercise  of  some  vigorous  authority, 
kept  Borne  in  almost  incessant  tumult  They  did 
not  always  respect  the  sacredness  of  the  pontifical 
person — Boniface  VIII.  died  of  grief,  caused  by  the 
indignity  he  suflFered  from  an  imprisonment  at  the 
instance  of  the  Colonna — ^a  bold  sortie  of  the  Cenci 
seized  Hildebrand  as  he  was  performing  the  midnight 
services  that  ushered  in  the  festival  of  the  Nativity. 
The  Pope  was  rescued  by  the  populace  from  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo  in  time  to  complete  the  interrupted  service 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  from  which  he 
had  been  carried  off. 

The  presence  of  this  lawless  nobility  is  a  feature  in 
Roman  history  which  presents  itself  almost  unchanged 
through  many  successive  centuries.  To  suppress  their 
tyranny  the  first  Otho  marched  to  Rome.  In  the  days 
of  the  residence  of  the  Pope  at  Avignon,  we  find 
them  still  oppressing  the  city  with  their  violence. 
During  the  greater  portion  of  that  interval  all  Europe 
was  subject  to  the  evils  of  feudal  licentiousness.  Every- 
where the  barons  ground  down  their  serfs,  and  in  most 
instances,  exercised  a  petty  tyranny  over  the  burghers 
of  the  small  towns  in  the  district  which  they  oppressed. 
But  this  was  something  wholly  different  from  the  state 
of  society  which  existed  in  Rome,  where  feudal  strong- 
holds frowned  over  the  streets  of  a  great  city,  and  their 
owners  issued  with  their  retainers  to  overawe  the  senate, 
to  carry  by  force  an  election,  or  to  usurp  the  magistracies 
of  the  people.  It  might  almost  be  said,  that  it  was  a 
state  of  society  in  which  two  distant  ages  and  two 
opposite  systems  met,  and  in  which  the  disorders  of 
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both  were  combined.  The  "  seditions "  of  the  Roman 
forum  were  perpetuated  in  the  violence  of  the  feudal 
lord ;  and  the  Roman  baron  of  the  Dark,  or  Middle 
Ages,  who  gathered  his  retainers  from  his  country 
estate,  and  fortified  his  stronghold  upon  the  site 
of  the  crumbUng  amphitheatre,  represented  in  the 
Roman  assembUes  the  Clodius  or  the  Appius  of  the 
repubUcan  age.  There  seemed  an  allegory  in  the 
strange  use  to  which  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  had 
been  put.  The  fortress  of  the  barons  had  risen  as  a 
portion  of  these  ruins,  and  the  battlements  of  the 
feudal  castles  were  blended  with  the  arches  and  the 
columns  that  were  the  remnants  of  the  edifices  of 
ancient  times. 

Throughout  all  the  disorders  and  tumults  of  the 
Roman  state,  the  traditions  of  its  republican  govern- 
ment had  never  been  lost.  The  names  of  the  republic, 
the  senate,  and  the  ancient  magistrates,  had  been 
retained.  With  the  memories  of  the  old  freedom 
descended  also  those  of  the  old  supremacy  of  Rome. 
Of  that  supremacy  the  Papal  and  Imperial  powers 
were  still  the  representatives.  The  seat  of  dominion 
was  still  in  the  eternal  city.  There  the  supreme  Pontiff 
of  Christendom  was  enthroned  ;  there  still  the  emperor 
received  his  crown.  The  Romans  regarded  themselver 
as  the  inheritors  of  the  majesty  of  the  "  gens  togata,'* 
and  believed  that  the  Roman  republic,  the  senate,  and 
the  Roman  people,  still  rightfully  owned  as  their  herit- 
age the  sovereignty  of  the  world  ;  when  the  PontiflFs 
ceased  to  be  elected  by  the  popular  voice,  and  when  they 
assumed  the  exercise  of  an  independent  rule,  they  were 
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soon  involved  in  collision  with  the  republican  spirit  and 
institutions  of  the  people. 

In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  the  first 
great  struggle  between  Pontifical  power  and  the  spirit  of 
municipal  freedom  in  Borne. 

In  the  contests  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy, 
imperial  prerogative  had  been  shaken  at  Rome.  It 
was  almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  pretensions 
put  forward  by  the  Roman  See  that  the  Popes  should 
exercise  more  power  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  and 
in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  accession  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa^  they  appear  to  have  assumed  the 
power  of  nominating  the  Prefect  of  the  City,  although 
that  officer  still  performed  his  functions  in  the  emperor's 
name. 

That  period,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  in 
which  the  spirit  of  republican  and  national  indepen- 
dence animated  the  Italian  people.  It  was  then  that 
the  cities  of  Northern  Italy  practically  asserted  those 
privileges  which  called  Frederick  into  Italy  to  vindicate 
his  imperial  prerogatives  against  their  growing  power. 
In  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  resistance  to  the  German 
rule,  and  the  spirit  of  municipal  freedom  were  com- 
pletely identified.  In  the  effort  to  curb  the  prerogative 
of  the  emperor,  the  people  protected  the  cause  of 
popular  liberty  in  the  free  towns. 

In  Rome,  however,  it  was  not  altogether  so.  The 
decrees  which  withdrew  the  nomination  of  the  Pontiff 
from  popular  choice,  and  established  a  distinct  order  of 
clerical  electors,  had  separated  the  Popedom  from  the 
municipality  of  Rome.     Just  as  the  Pontifical  authority 
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became  isolated  from  the  people,  its  claims  of  dominion 
increased.  The  power  which  the  Emperor  was  losing 
the  Pope  gradually  assumed,  and  thus  while  the  Pontiffs 
were  very  ready  to  assert  the  immunities  of  the  Roman 
city  against  imperial  prerogative,  they  were  equally 
jealous  of  that  spirit  of  republican  liberty  which  would 
vindicate  the  claims  of  popular  sovereignty  against 
Papal  as  well  as  against  imperial  power. 

Accident  precipitated  the  quarrel  which  these  causes 
had  long  been  preparing.  A  schism,  in  which  two  rival 
Pontiffs  claimed  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  weakened  the 
authority  of  the  institution  itself  Upon  the  death 
of  Honorius  II.  in  1130,  the  great  family  of  the  Frangi- 
panni  had  been  powerful  enough  to  carry  the  nomina* 
tion  of  a  Pontiff  under  the  title  of  Innocent  II.  The 
rival  of  their  power  was  a  converted  Jew,  who  disputed 
with  its  ancient  aristocracy  the  mastery  of  Rome.  The 
'  son  of  Pietro  Leone,  or  as  he  would  have  been  called  in 
England,  Peter  Levi,  found  a  party  among  the  Cardinals 
strong  enough  to  give  him  the  pretence  of  being  legally 
elected  Pope,^^  and  though  the  canonical  decision  was 
in  favour  of  his  competitor,  the  son  of  the  rich  Jew  was 
able,  either  as  Pope  or  anti-Pope,  to  possess  himself  of 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  which  was  termed  the 
Christian  portion  of  the  city,  while  Innocent  was  driven 
with  his  baronial  supporters  to  the  ruined  monuments 
of  antiquity  in  which  the  feudal  fortresses  of  the  great 
families  were  placed.     The  Pontiff,  who  is  generally 

"  He  had  the  majority  of  the  cardinals  in  his  favour — 82  it  is  said, 
against  16  who  supported  the  candidate  of  the  FrangipannL  Innocent  relied 
on  an  earlier  election.  His  opponent  impeaching  that  election  as  a  surprise 
insisted  upon  the  majority  of  Yotes  in  his  own  favour. 
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regarded  as  the  legally  elected  sovereign  of  the  Church^ 
found  refuge  in  the  arch  of  Titus,  while  the  anti-Pope 
occupied  the  church  of  the  apostle. 

The  empire  was  in  dispute  as  well  as  the  Papacy,  and 
wheu  the  emperor  Lothaire  visited  Rome  for  coronation 
Innocent  was  obliged  to  place  the  crown  upon  his  head 
in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  because  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber,  the  anti-Pope  Anacletus,  sup- 
ported by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  kept  possession  of  the 
city  and  cathedral  of  the  Popes.  Hardly  was  the  coro- 
nation over  and  the  imperial  troops  withdrawn,  when 
Innocent  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Rome,  and  it  was 
not  until  eight  years  after  his  election  that  the  death  of 
'Anacletus  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  left  his  rival 
in  possession  of  the  Popedom  ;  in  spite  of  a  weak 
attempt  to  nominate  a  successor  to  Anacletus,  the 
influence  and  eloquence  of  St.  Bernard  reconciled  all 
parties  to  Innocent,  and  placed  the  man  whom  success 
had  declared  the  true  Pontiff  in  possession  of  the  chair 
of  the  apostle.  Even  then  a  stormy  destiny  awaited 
him.  He  added  his  name  to  those  warrior  pontiffs  who 
led  their  own  armies  in  the  field.  From  presiding  at 
the  Council  of  Lateran — a  council  which  passed  many 
ordinances  for  humanising  war — the  Pontiff  passed 
almost  at  once  to  the  command  of  an  army — possibly 
to  set  in  his  capacity  of  general  the  first  example  of 
obedience  to  the  humanising  precepts  which,  in  the 
character  of  bishop,  he  had  enjoined.  He  commanded 
in  person  the  troops  which  were  sent  to  reduce 
Tusculum  and  other  rebellious  cities  to  submission. 
Jjike  his  predecessor,  Leo  IX.,  he  led  the  armies  that 
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iuvaded  the  Norman  possessions  in  the  South.  Innocent 
was  as  unfortunate  in  his  encounters  with  Roger  as 
St.  Leo  had  been  with  the  former  chieftains  of  his  race, 
and  the  chances  of  war  once  more  placed  a  warrior 
Pontiff  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  Norman  king. 

Over  all  these  difficulties  Innocent  triumphed — ^it 
was  reserved  for  a  dispute 'as  to  Tivoli  to  displace 
his  authority  and  call  into  action  the  republican  spirit 
which  was  then  rife  in  Rome  as  it  was  in  the  other 
Italian  towns. 

The  jealousy  between  Rome  and  its  neighbouring  cities 
carries  us  back  in  imagination  to  the  days  of  primeval 
Roman  history,  and  the  times  of  Tarquin  appear  to 
recur  when,  in  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian 
era^  we  read  of  war  with  Tivoli  and  Tusculum.  There 
is  more  in  this  hostility  than  at  first  meets  the  eye,  more 
perhaps  than  our  information  enables  us  to  carry  be- 
yond conjecture.  Even  then  Tivoli  was  the  retreat  of 
many  of  the  citizens  of  the  great  city.  It  was  the  retire- 
ment of  those  Romans  who,  having  acquired  a  moderate 
competence,  desired  to  spend  their  days  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  classic  tranquillity,  remote  from  the  distrac- 
tions and  free  from  the  violence  of  Rome.  The  class  of 
inhabitants  who  were  collected  within  its  walls  were 
exactly  those  who  had  least  sympathy  with  the  feudal 
assemblies  which  generally  usurped  the  name  of  the 
citizens  of  Rome,  and  we  need  not  wonder  if  in  the  con- 
test for  the  Papacy  the  son  of  the  wealthy  Jew  found 
favour  with  its  people  in  opposition  to  the  candidate  of 
the  Frangipanni.  The  citizens  of  Tivoli  held  this  city  as 
immediate  vassals  of  the  Pope,  and  in  the  struggle  with 
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Innocent  they  acknowledged  the  anti-Pope  Anacletua 
as  their  lord.  Even  after  the  death  of  Anacletus,  the 
Tusculans  were  only  reduced  to  submission  by  the  arms 
of  the  citizens  of  Rome.  Upon  the  defeat  of  Tivoli,  the 
Romans  desired  that  the  rebellious  city  should  be  utterly 
destroyed,  so  that  its  dangerous  fortifications  should  no 
longer  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  The  Pope  insisted 
on  preserving  them.  The  real  secret  of  the  demand 
on  one  side,  and  the  resistance  of  the  other,  was  pro* 
bably  the  knowledge  that  Tivoli,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pontiff,  was  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the  unruly 
citizens  of  Rome.  Exasperated  at  the  Pope's  refusal, 
the  citizens  assembled  in  the  Capitol  (a.d.  1142),  and 
reconstituted  the  senate,  giving  to  that  body  an  elective 
constitution  based  upon  the  representation  of  the  wards 
or  regions  into  which  the  city  was  divided. 

Innocent  found  that  he  had  mastered  all  his  previous 
troubles  only  to  involve  himself  in  the  more  formidable 
one  of  this  new  dissension  with  the  citizens  of  Rome. 
He  turned  himself  to  an  alliance  with  his  old  enemy 
the  Sicilian  king.  He  did  not  live  to  do  battle  with 
the  newly-instituted  senatorial  power.  Within  a  few 
months  of  its  establishment  he  died.  His  end  it  is 
said  was  hastened  by  witnessing  the  triumph  of  that 
popular  or  at  least  republican  movement  which  he  felt 
he  had  not  the  power  either  to  resist  or  to  control. 

Innocent  died  in  the  year  1143.  Celestine  XL,  his 
successor,  is  believed  to  have  been  friendly  to  the 
republicans,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that 
popular  influence  had  a  share  in  his  elevation.^*    He 

M  Celeetine  himflelf,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  annoancing  bis  elevation,  tells 
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died  in  a  few  months.  His  successor,  Lucius  II.,  was 
killed  in  a  tumult  which  he  provoked  by  leading  to 
the  Capitol  a  mixed  band  of  ecclesiastics  in  their  robes, 
and  soldiers  with  their  arms,  and  attempting,  at  the  head 
of  this  motley  array,  to  seize  the  members  of  the  senate 
assembled  at  their  posts  (a.d.  1144).^^ 

Eugene  III.,  whom  the  cardinals  elected  on  the  death 
of  Lucius  to  fill  that  which  had  been  proved  to  be  the 
perilous  elevation  of  the  pontificate,  made  no  attempt  to 
reassert  his  authority  in  a  city  which  he  left  immediately 
on  his  consecration.  It  was  believed,  indeed,  that  he 
made  overtures  of  alliance  to  the  Sicilian  King,  to  obtain 
his  aid  in  crushing  the  rebellious  senate.  That  body 
had  already  more  openly  thrown  oflF  Papal  autho- 
rity by  substituting  for  the  prefect  whom  the  Pope  had 
appointed,  a  senator  elected  by  themselves,  in  whose 
person  they  revived  the  ancient  office  of  patrician,  one 
that  made  him  the  representative  of  the  Majesty  of  the 
State.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  letters  to  the 
Emperor  Conrad,  inviting  him  to  come  to  Rome  to 
receive  coronation  and  elevate  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 

him  that  he  was  chosen  '*  Clero  et  populo  acclamante  partim  et  ezpetente." — •> 
BpUtola  ad  VenerabiUm  Petrum,  Migntft  Pairclogy. 

Although  a  oontrary  aoeount  is  given  in  the  life  of  Celestine,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  upon  this  occasion  the  people  of  Rome  made  a  last  attempt  to  exer< 
cise  that  privilege  of  interference  which  had  never  been  taken  away  from 
them,  and  of  which  they  wero  soon  afterwards  formally  deprived. 

Celestine  had  been  a  pupil  of  Abelard,  and  as  Cardinal  Guido  di  Castello 
and  a  papal  legate,  he  had  openly  protected  Arnold  of  Brescia,  when  under 
the  ban  of  a  council.  His  protection  provoked  an  indignant  remonstranod 
from  St.  Bernard. — MiUnaiCa  Latin  Ckrutianity,  vol.  iil  p.  848. 

There  is  at  least  a  strange  coincidence  in  the  establishment  of  a  republio  at 
Borne,  and  the  election  almost  immediately  afterwards  of  the  protector  of 
Arnold  as  Pope. 

"  Muratori,  anno  1144, 
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senate  and  emperor  to  its  ancient  grandeur*  In  these 
letters  the  Pope  was  accused  of  conspiring  with  the 
King  of  Sicily  against  imperial  power.  The  senate  was 
represented  as  devoted  in  its  loyalty.  Conrad  was 
too  much  occupied  in  Grermany  to  attend  to  these 
representations,  even  if  he  had  been  inclined.  Papal 
legates  at  the  same  time  brought  him  the  assurances  of 
the  friendship  of  the  Pope — and  while  the  messengers  of 
the  PontiflF  were  received  with  distinction  and  dismissed 
with  honour,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  letters  of  the 
senate.*® 

In  Rome  itself  the  great  mass  of  the  nobility  were  on 
the  side  of  the  senate,  whose  revolt  was  in  truth  that 
of  the  feudal  lords.  But  among  that  nobility  the  Popd 
iiad  influential  partisans  ;  among  others,  by  one  of  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  family  politics,  the  Frangipanni, 
then  probably  the  most  powerful  of  the  aristocracy  of 
Rome.  Disappointed  in  the  protection  of  the  emperor, 
the  senate  were  not  unwilling  to  come  to  terms  with 
Eugene,  who  had  ventured  to  approach  the  city  as 
near  as  Tusculum,  already  become  the  stronghold 
and  refuge  of  the  Papal  power.  From  this  he  nego- 
tiated with  the  senate,  and  returned  to  Rome  under 
a  compromise  by  which  he  recognised  the  powers  of 
that  body,  while  they  in  turn  abandoned  the  appoint- 
ment  of  patrician,    and   agreed  to   the  government 

><  Conrad  occupied  at  the  time  a  disputed  throne.  He  had  after  the  coro* 
nation  at  Milan  been  compelled  to  abdicate  in  fetvour  of  Lothaire.  On  the 
death  of  Lothaire  he  resumed  the  imperial  authority  in  Germany,  but  neyer 
received  coronation  from  the  Pope. — Siiinondi,  Tol.  i  p.  818.  The  letter  of 
the  aenate,  preeerved  by  Otho  of  Friaingen,  invites  him  to  come  to  Rome  for 
that  purpose,  and  offers  him  support  in  restoring  the  ancient  glories  of 
Justinian  and  Constantino. 
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of  the   city  by    a  prefect    appointed    by  the  Pope 
(a.d.  1147).*^ 

It  was  in  the  issue  of  struggles  like  these — ^maintained 
through  a  long  series  of  years— ending,  indeed,  only 
after  the  return  of  the  Popes  from  Avignon,  that  the 
Papal  power  became  finally  established  in  the  undis- 
puted sovereignty  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  beginning 
of  that  struggle  was  marked  by  the  infusion  of  a  reli- 
gious element,  in  which  the  fervour  of  a  puritanic  zeal 
came  powerfully  to  aid  the  passion  for  pohtical 
freedom.  While  PontiflFs  were  claiming  dominion  over 
all  Christian  potentates,  and  disposing  of  distant  regions 
as  the  property  of  the  Holy  See ;  in  Rome  itself,  their 
pretensions  were  confronted  by  the  apostle  of  a  doctrine 
which  branded  as  a  sacrilege  and  a  crime  the  annexa- 
tion of  any  temporal  power  to  the  office  of  a  minister  of 
Christ. 

In  the  history  of  the  war  of  investitures,  we  have 
seen  the  claims  of  papal  power  disputed  in  imperial 
manifestos,  by  appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  to  the  maxims  of  the  early  teachers  of 
the  Christian  faith.  In  that  long  and  fierce  controversy 
a  spirit  of  free  inquiry  was  excited,  which  the  Concordat 
of  Worms  could  not  quell 

Whatever  were  the  faults  of  these  ages,  they  were 
nevertheless  times  of  earnest  and  deep  conviction. 
Hildebrand  attributed  the  evils  that  oppressed  religion 
to  the  interference  of  the  civil  power  in  its  affairs ; 
and  with  a  devotion  and  a  zeal  which  has  still  left  its 
impress  on  the  history  of  the  world,  he  gave  up  his 

17  Muratori^  anno  1148.    SiBmoDdi. 
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energies  to  the  one  task  of  establishing  the  indepen-^ 
dence,  and  more  than  the  independence,  the  supremacy 
of  the  spiritual  power.  In  the  generation  which 
followed  him,  there  were  those  who  with  equal  sincerity 
ascribed  them  to  the  assumption  of  temporal  dominion, 
and  the  acquisition  of  worldly  riches  by  the  Church ; 
and  a  crusade  was  preached  against  the  ambition  and 
the  wealth  of  ecclesiastics  with  a  fanaticism  of  earnest- 
ness, to  which  even  those  it  most  violently  assailed 
could  not  deny  at  least  the  merit  of  honest  and  dis- 
interested conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which 
it  taught. 

But  they  were  times  not  only  of  earnest  convictions 
but  of  great  hopes  and  lofty  imaginations.  At  the 
dose  of  the  tenth  century  the  belief  was  almost  universal 
that  the  world  was  coming  to  its  end,  and  that  with  the 
thousandth  year  of  the  Christian  era  the  earthly  scene 
of  the  existence  of  Christianity  would  close.  When  the 
dreaded  era  had  passed,  and  the  earth  still  rolled  on 
its  course  as  before,  another  conviction  appeared  to  seize 
upon  the  minds  of  the  speculative,  and  a  vague  impres- 
sion spread  abroad  that  a  new  cycle  of  ages  was  begin- 
ning, and  that  some  marked  change  for  the  better  was 
approaching  in  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race.  The 
influence  of  these  impressions  was  manifested  in  various 
and  apparently  widely  severed  forms,  Hildebrand  and 
those  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  legacy  of  his  high 
ambition,  placed  before  their  imaginations  the  grand 
vision  of  one  great  religious  monarchy  raised  above  all 
earthly  power,  uniting  all  mankind  by  the  loyalty  of  a 
spiritual  allegiance,  and  diflEusingover  the  world  through 
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all  its  various  subordinate  governments^  tlie  blessings  of 
religion,  justice,  and  peace.  Men,  perhaps  of  sterner 
faith  and  equal  sincerity,  earnestly  believed  that  man- 
kind were  to  be  associated  in  one  universal  brotherhood 
by  a  return  to  the  measures  and  principles  of  Apostolic 
purity  and  by  establishing  communities  framed  with  the 
severe  simplicity  of  religious  and  political  repubUcanism. 
This  was  the  faith  which  Arnold  of  Brescia  preached, 
and  which  was  held  by  many  who  after  his  day  com^ 
promised  it  by  their  fanaticism  or  disgraced  it  by  their 
crimes.  But  this  was  not  all :  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Capitol,  and  even  of  St.  Peter's,  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  seemed  to  recal  the  political  superstitions  of 
old  Rome,,  and  believed  that  the  re-estabhshment  of  the 
ancient  republic, — the  revival  of  the  senate,  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  popular  liberties  of  the  days  of  Brutus 
and  Cato,  and  the  restoration  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Roman  people  over  Europe,  were  the  destined  means  of 
regenerating  the  human  race.  It  is  wonderful  how 
deeply  this  fanaticism  seized  on  the  Roman  mind.  It 
was  the  faith  of  the  Roman  republicans  of  the  days  of 
Adrian  IV.,  upon  which  Arnold  of  Brescia  found  it  easy 
to  graft  the  stem  notions  of  his  own  peculiar  creed.  It 
was  this  which  gave  its  mysterious  power  to  the  phrase 
**  the  Good  Estate,*'  the  Watchword  of  Rienzi.  Fifty 
years  later  it  waa  the  same  hope  that  animated  the 
first  and  less  guilty  of  the  conspiracies  in  which  Stephen 
Porcaro  attempted  to  reorganise  the  old  repubhcan 
institutions  of  Rome.^® 

>B  There  were  those,  at  least  in  the  next  generation,  who  held  the  same  foith 
in  connection  with  the  complete  eetablishment  of  the  imperial  power.  Dtmt^'s 
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It  was  only  in  an  age  when  men  were  stisceptible  of 
sach  impressions — when  the  ideal  triumphed  over  the 
actual,  that  the  Crusades  could  have  arrayed  under  the 
banners  of  the  Cross  the  multitudes  that  visited  unknown 
shores  to  recover  from  the  infidel  the  Sepulchre  of 
Christ.  The  cold  judgment  of  a  more  calculating  age 
can  easily  arraign  the  wisdom  of  the  errand  upon  which 
these  champions  of  Christendom  were  sent.  But  Peter 
the  Hermit  could  only  have  preached  with  success  to 
an  unselfish  generation,  and  in  days  when  the  higher 
instincts  of  our  nature  swayed  the  movements  of  men. 
In  any  estimate  of  these  centuries  we  ought  not  to  over- 
look the  efiect  which  the  Crusades  had  frequently  in 
directing  to  such  an  object,  the  religious  enthusiasm  and 
fervour  which  would  otherwise  have  found  very  diflerent 
employment  nearer  home.  Peter  might  have  been 
an  Aiiiold  or  a  Savonarola  if  his  strong  zeal  had  not 
foimd  its  full  occupation  in  animating  the  devotion  of 
Christendom  tO  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  the  dese- 
cration of  the  unbelievers. 

Of  all  the  forms  in  which  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
religious  fervour  of  the  age,  none  seemed  less  compa- 
tible with  its  opinions  and  its  prejudices  than  the  doc- 
trine of  those  who  taught  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Christian  religion  ought  not  to  be  endowed  with  wealth 
or  rank.  The  common  form  of  piety  was  a  grant 
of  land  or  money  to  the  Church.     The  traditions  of 

treatise  **  De  Monarchift  "  is  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  those  loft^ 
hopes  when  loyalty  to  the  emperor  had  become  a  religion,  and  its  devotees 
beheld  in  imperial  power  the  means  of  the  coming  regeneration  of  human 
society.  In  the  early  and  brief  career  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  his  admirers 
saw  qualities  and  IndioationB  which,  if  anything  could  do  so,  might  justify  such 
a  belief  in  a  nature  as  impressible  and  passionate  as  that  of  Dante. 
VOL.  n.  M 
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centuries  had  invested  a  donation  to  the  clergy  with  the 
character  of  an  offering  to  God.  The  tomb  of  many  a 
sinner  was  hallowed  by  the  bequest  which  when  dying 
he  had  made  to  the  cathedral  in  which  he  was  to  be 
enshrined.  To  denounce  the  whole  fabric  of  ecclesias- 
tical endowment  was  not  only  to  make  war  upon  the 
priesthood,  but  was  an  attack  upon  a  system  with  which 
the  best  feelings  and  the  most  sacred  memories  were 
interwoven.  It  was  alike  to  assail  the  prejudices  of  the 
living,  and  disturb  all  the  traditions  that  preserved  the 
remembrance  of  the  piety  of  the  dead. 

In  Northern  Italy  first  arose  those  who  boldly 
preached  the  doctrine  that  the  ministers  of  the  Christian 
religion  had  departed  from  the  principles  of  that  reli- 
gion when  they  became  territorial  lords.  To  deprive 
Churchmen  of  all  their  landed  estates,  and  reduce  them 
to  the  simplicity  of  a  moderate  competence,  founded 
wholly  on  the  tithes  and  on  the  voluntary  offerings  of 
their  flocks,  was  the  daring  proposal  that  emanated 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Provoked  probably 
in  some  collision  between  the  privileges  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical lord  and  the  spirit  of  republican  independence, 
an  attack  was  made  upon  the  whole  system  which 
converted  Christian  bishops  into  territorial  potentates. 
The  preachers  of  this  new  doctrine  met  with  an  unex- 
pected success.  Whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  their 
theory,  in  denouncing  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  they . 
jcould  not  want  topics  for  effective  and  popular  appeal. 
The  contrast  was  an  easy,  and  upon  uneducated  preju- 
dice, a  telling  one,  between  the  pomp  and  state  of  rich 
and  lordly  prelates  and  the  poverty  of  the  Apostles,  or 
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even  the  condition  of  their  master,  who  warned  those 
who  wished  to  follow  him,  that  they  must  cast  their  lot 
with  one  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  The  very 
first  messengers  of  the  Gospel  were  sent  out  with  the 
emphatic  injunction  ^  that  they  were  to  take  neither 
scrip  nor  purse,  as  if  specially  to  warn  their  successors 
against  accepting  the  forbidden  gift  of  earthly  wealth. 
When  Christians  heaped  possessions  on  their  bishops, 
they  forgot  the  saying  that  declared  how  hard  it  was 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 
These  daring  heretics  did  not  hesitate  to  refer  to  the 
life  of  many  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  prelate  to  prove, 
if  proof  were  wanting,  that  Churchmen  formed  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  They  scarcely  needed  the 
reference  to  assail  the  inconsistency  of  loading  with 
riches  the  ministers  of  a  religion  which  pronounced 
their  possession  to  be  the  most  dangerous  obstacle  to  a 
pious  life.  They  pointed  to  these  ancient  principles  as 
recognised  in  the  vows  of  poverty,  by  which  some  of 
the  monastic  orders  were  already  bound.  The  re- 
nunciation of  earthly  wealth,  which  was  the  highest 
recommendation  to  divine  favour  in  the  monk,  could 
be  surely  pressed  as  at  least  an  act  of  Christian  virtue 
on  the  bishop  or  the  priest.** 

"  These  opiDions,  as  to  ihe  evil  attendant  on  the  endowment  of  the  clergy 
with  territorial  pooBesBionfl,  made  manj  convertB.    Long  after  the  days  of 
Arnold  the  popular  opinion  was  expressed  in  the  words  of  Dante  :~ 
"  Ahi  Constantin  di  quanto  male  fu  madre, 
Non  la  tua  oonTersion,  ma  qnelle  dote, 
Che  de  te  prese  il  primo  rioco  padre." 
"  Ah  Constantine,  to  how  much  evil^grew 
Kot  thy  oonversion,  but  that  plenteous  dower. 
Which  the  first  wealthy  £ither  gained  of  thee." 

u  2 
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Against  the  annexation  of  temporal  dominion  to  any 
spiritual  office,  the  protest  was  stiU  more  yehement. 
The  apostles  thought  it  inconsistent  with  their  sacred 
calling)  as  leaving  of  the  word  of  God  and  serving 
tables,  to  attend  even  to  the  dispensation  of  the  charities 
of  the  Church.  How  were  their  successors  imitating 
them  who  were  busied  in  the  temporal  affairs  of 
principalities  and  states  ^  Peter  and  Paul  were  content 
to  be  subjects,  their  successors  aspired  to  be  sovereigns. 
The  claims  of  temporal  sovereignty  were  arraigned 
as  a  direct  violation  of  the  command  of  the  Saviour, 
who  expressly  enjoined  his  apostles  not  to  exercise  the 
dominion  which  the  lords  of  the  Gentiles  did.  The 
narratives  of  the  Gospel  recorded  incidents,  the  account 
of  which  appeared  designed  only  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  Church  to  avoid  the  assumption  of  earthly 
power.  Christ  went  into  a  desert  place  when  he  saw 
the  multitude  would  take  him  by  force  and  make  him 
a  king.  In  the  mysterious  narrative  which  represents 
Satan  as  offering  to  the  Saviour  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  their  power  and  their  glory,  there  was  the 
foreshadowing  of  the  temptation  which  was  to  assail 
the  Church  in  the  offer  of  earthly  dominion,  and  the 
warning  of  the  condition  that  attended  the  acceptance 
of  the  bribe.  Upon  grounds  like  these  the  preachers 
of  reform  declared  not  only  that  the  claim  of  the  clergy 
to  rank  and  wealth  was  unwarranted,  but  that  their 
possession  was  incompatible  with  the  divine  mission 
of  the  Church.  Arnold  of  Brescia  had  his  anathema  as 
well  as  the  Pope,  and  he  formally  declared  that  '^  neither 
bishop,  priest,  or  monk  could  be  saved  if  clogged,  the 
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former  with  regal  or  lordly  power,  the  latter  with 
worldly  wealth  or  goods." 

The  name  of  Arnold  is  indissolubly  associated  with  the 
republican  struggles  of  Rome  against  the  establishment 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Popes.^^  Bom  in  Lombardy, 
he  was  educated  in  those  republican  principles  which 
were  then  prevalent  in  Northern  Italy.  Entering  on 
the  monastic  life,  he  learned  in  the  austerity  of  its 
discipline  to  despise  the  attractions  of  wealth.  He 
carried  into  religion  the  spirit  of  his  republican  opinions, 
and  tolerated  the  despotism  of  priests  as  Httle  as  he 
did  that  of  marquises  or  kings.  Against  the  wealth 
and  temporal  power  of  the  clergy  he  everywhere 
inveighed*  A  devout  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church — ^blameless  in  his  own  life,  rigid  and  self- 
-  denying  in  his  habits — he  was  venerated  by  the  people 
as  a  saint ;  and  when  he  reasoned  from  scripture  and 
from  ecclesiastical  history  against  the  system  which 
made  the  ministers  of  religion  earthly  potentates,  admir- 
ing multitudes  listened  eagerly  to  his  sweet  although 
impassioned  eloquence,  and  regarded  him  as  an  inspired 
missionary  of  heaven  raised  up  to  effect  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  Church. 

Against  these  denunciations  which  were  shaking  their 
influence  with  the  people,  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
Brescia  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  A 
council  held  in  the  Lateran  in  1139,  condemned  Arnold 
as  guilty  of  the  crime  of  schism,  but  dealt  mildly  with 

*  For  th6  hifltory  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  reference  may  be  made  to  Gibbon, 
cbap,  Ixxz. ;  Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  book  Tin.  chap.  iv. ;  Eteroniua 
anno  1189 ;  Muratori,  for  the  same  year. 
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one  who  was  regarded  as  the  disturber  of  the  public 
peace.  His  punishmeut  was  only  a  sentence  that  he 
should  be  silenced  as  a  preacher  and  that  he  should 
leave  Italy.  Arnold  retired  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
remained  at  Zurich  until  the  revolution  at  Rome 
appeared  to  offer  him  the  opportunity  of  once  more 
asserting  his  peculiar  doctrines  even  in  the  city  of  the 
Pope. 

The  period  of  his  arrival  at  Rome  is  not  very  accu- 
rately fixed.  He  was  certainly  there  during  the  Ponti- 
ficate of  Eugene  III.,  and  probably  to  his  presence, 
attended  aa  he  was  by  a  goodly  band  of  disciples  who 
had  followed  him  from  Switzerland,  we  may  attribute 
the  disturbances  which  drove  that  Pontiff  a  second  time 
from  his  see.  Eugene  died  at  Yiterbo,  without  being 
able  to  re-establish  anything  more  than  a  spiritual  autho- 
rity over  Rome.  *His  successor,  Anastatius,  in  a  short 
Pontificate  of  seventeen  months,  made  no  attempt  to 
disturb  the  republican  government.  In  December 
1154,  the  Englishman,  Nicholas  Breakspeare,  was  raised 
to  the  papal  chair,  under  the  title  of  Adrian  IV. 

The  Pontiff  who  claimed  all  islands  that  had  received 
Christianity,  as  the  perquisites  of  the  Apostolic  see — 
who  in  virtue  of  this  title  bestowed  Ireland  upon  the 
English  monarch,  was  not  very  likely  tamely  to  sur- 
render the  sovereignty  of  the  city  of  Rome.  He  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  banishment  against  Arnold,  and 
demanded  that  the  senate  should  carry  it  into  effect. 
An  accident  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  his 
command.  One  of  the  cardinals  was  slain  in  a  popular 
tumult,  and  the  Pope   in   consequence   placed   Rome 
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under  an  interdict.     It  was  only  withdrawn  upon  terms 
ipvliich  made  Arnold  an  exile. 

The  contest,  however,  was  far  from  being  at  an  end. 
Arnold  had  hardly  left  Rome  to  find  shelter  with  a 
Gampanian  nobleman,  when  Frederick  Barbarossa  ap- 
proached, at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  to  receive 
coronation  from  the  Pope.     Each  party  endeavoured 
to  gain  him  to  their  cause.     Three  cardinals  were  sent 
from  Viterbo,  where  Adrian  was  residing,  to  arrange 
the  terms  upon  which  the  Pope  woiild  confer  on  him 
the  crown.     The  republicans  sent  deputies  with  pro- 
testations full  of  expressions  of  zeal  for  the  imperial 
prerogative.     But  Frederick  had  come  into  Italy   to 
suppress  the  spirit  of  republican  freedom.     The  Pope 
had  the  important  boon  of  his  coronation  to  bestow. 
The  emperor  rudely  repulsed  the  republican  deputies 
with  haughty  and  insulting  words.     With  some  diffi- 
culty the  terms  of  the  coronation  were  settled    Graver 
matters  of  diflFerence  were  postponed,  and  after  recon- 
ciling himself  to  some  of  the  ceremonies  upon  which 
Adrian  insisted,  Frederick  received  coronation  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter.     His  coronation   was  managed 
by  excluding  the  populace  from  the  streets  through 
which  the  procession  passed,  and  on  his  return  he  could 
not  escape  fast  enough  without  the  walls  to  prevent 
a  formidable  collision    between  the   citizens  and  the 
German  troops,  that  had  been  doing  duty  as  his  guard. 
Among  the  conditions  insisted  on  by  the  Pope  was 
the  surrender  of  Arnold.     His  blood  sealed  the  com- 
pact between  Adrian  and  Frederick.      The  imperial 
troops    forcibly    carried    him   from  the  castle,  of  his 
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protector,  and  surrendered  him  to  the  Cardinal-deacon, 
by  whom  he  was  handed  over  to  the  Prefect  of  the  City. 
By  him  he  was  burned  at  the  stake.  The  execution 
took  place  at  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning,  and  his 
ashes  were  dispersed  in  the  stream  of  the  Tiber,  to 
preyent  the  superstition  of  the  people  from  collecting 
them  as  the  precious  relics  of  a  saint  The  orders  for 
his  hurried  execution  are  attributed  by  some  writers  to 
the  Pontiff,'^  while  others  assert  that  all  the  disgrace 
belongs  to  the  officials  of  imperial  rule.^ 

The  alliance  between  the  Papacy  and  the  empire 
was  not  of    long   duration.      Even  in    the  lifetime 

1  SiimondL    Milman's  Latin  ChriBtianity. 

*■  Miley's  Histoiy  of  th6  Papal  States.  In  this  work  tho  assortion  of 
Sismondi,  that  Arnold  was  burned  hj  Adrian  lY.,  is  treated  as  a  groandlesa 
oalumny  upon  the  Pope. 

The  aoeount  given  hj  Cardinal  Baronhis  is  this :  When  Frederick  ap- 
proached Rome,  the  Pope  was  at  Viterbo.  He  sammoned  a  council  of  a  few 
trusty  friends,  among  whom  was  the  prefect  of  the  city.  At  this  eonndl  it 
was  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  of  oaidinala  to  meet  the  emperor,  witk 
two  letters  oontaiuing  a  statement  of  the  terms  upon  which  the  Pope  was 
willing  to  crown  him. 

*'  In  quibus  continebaiur  inter  c»tera  ut  reddet  iisdem  cardinalibua 
Arnaldum  hnreticum,  In  manus  enim  ipaius  devenerat,  quern  Yioecomites 
Campaniso  abstulerant  magistro  Qerardo  Cardinali  Diaoono." 

"  Rex  Teroy  auditis  Domini  Papas  mandatis,  continue  missis  apparatoribus 
cepit  eundem  de  Vicecomitibus,  alilBque  perterritis  eundem  luereticum  in 
manus  Cardinalium  statim  restituit 

"  Tandem  in  manus  quorundam  incidens,  in  Tuscise  finibus  captus,  principis 
ad  ezamen  Frederici  silicet  reservatus,  et  ad  ultimum  a  prefecto  urbis  ligno 
adactus,  ao  rogo  in  pulvervm  redaeto  funere,  ne  a  stolidA  plebe  corpus  ejus 
in  venerationem  haberetur,  cinis  in  Tiberim  spanus  est." 

"  Hie  finis  nefandissimi  Heresiarchi  urbis  et  orbis  perturbatoris,  quem  et 
hisce  oarminibus  Ligurius  cednit  Tates  " — 

"  Judido  deri  noetro  sub  prindpe  Tictus, 
Adpenausque  crud,  flammAque  cremante  solutus 
In  cineres,  Tiberine  tuas  est  sparsus  in  undas, 
Ne  stolidtt  plebiay  quem  fecerat^  improbus  error 
Hartyris  osaa  novo  doeresve  foveret  honore.** 

— Ounlhir,  Annak  of  Ckirdinal  BatomuB,  Amno  1165. 
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of  Adrian  the  ill-assorted  truce  was  broken.  The 
emperor  would  neither  surrender  the  lands  of  the 
Countess  Matilda  nor  give  up  his  claim  to  sovereignty 
over  Rome. 

Frederick  was  crowned  in  June,  1155.  In  1158 
he  came  a  second  time  into  Italy  to  reduce  the 
Lombard  cities  to  subjection.  Angry  missives  had 
already  passed  between  him  and  the  Pope.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan  and  the  Lombard  clergy  supported  the 
most  extravagant  pretensions  of  Imperial  prerogative. 
Adrian  plainly  saw  that  this  prerogative  as  claimed 
by  the  emperor  involved  the  subjugation  of  the  Papal 
See.  In  vain  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  concessions  on 
the  subject  from  the  victorious  Frederick.  The  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  St.  Peter  to  appoint  to  all  offices 
in  Rome  was  refused.  The  emperor  would  not  limit  his 
right  of  ^'  foderum "  in  Rome  to  the  occasions  of  his 
coronation  visits.^'  "  By  the  Grace  of  God/'  said  Frede- 
rick, "  I  am  Emperor  of  Rome.  If  Rome  be  entirely 
withdrawn  from  my  authority,  the  empire  is  an  empty 
name.''    Adrian,  while  crushing  repubUcan  freedom  in 

**  The  demands  made  by  Adrian  in  reference  to  the  city  of  Rome  explain 
better  than  any  long  dissertation  the  position  at  that  period  of  the  papal 
claims  to  sovereignty  at  Rome.  They  were,  that  the  Emperor  should  appoint 
no  officer  to  act  in  his  name  without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope — because  the 
royalties  of  Rome,  and  the  appointment  of  all  magistrates^  belonged  to 
St.  Peter. 

"  Foderum"  was  not  to  be  exacted  except  upon  the  Emperor's  coronation 
visit. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  proposals  still  recognised  the  nominal  sovereignty 
in  the  Emperor.  Qovemment  was  to  be  carried  on  in  his  name,  although  all 
real  power  was  to  be  given  to  the  pontiiF.  After  all,  the  proposed  curtail- 
ment of  imperial  prerogative  was  not  much  greater  than  that  which  was 
effected  by  the  privileges  conceded  to  all  Italian  cities  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Peace  of  Constance. 
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Rome,  was  compelled  to  appeal  for  protection  to  its 
spirit  in  the  North.  The  PontiflF  secretly  made  a 
league  with  Milan,  Brescia,  and  Cremona,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was  about  to  support  the  cause  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence by  an  excommunication  against  Frederick, 
when  death  removed  from  the  pontifical  throne  the 
poor  English  scholar  whose  abilities  had  raised  him  to 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  Church. 

Adrian  died  in  1159.  The  contest  which  occurred 
at  the  election  of  his  successor,  and  the  events  which 
followed  it  have  already  been  described.^  Those  events 
once  more  identified  the  cause  of  the  Papacy  with  that 
of  Italy  and  fireedom,  and  rescued  the  Holy  See  from 
the  menaced  collision  with  the  fierce  spirit  of  republican 
freedom.  Paschal  was  enthroned  in  St.  Peter's  by  the 
Imperial  troops,  but  he  was  the  German  Pontiff  forced 
upon  indignant  Rome  by  foreign  arms — Alexander  was 
driven  into  France,  but  the  cause  of  the  exiled  Pontiff 
was  that  of  Italy.  The  champion  of  Italian  indepen- 
dence in  the  wars  of  the  Lombard  league,  he  shared 
the  disasters  and  the  dangers  of  the  struggle,  and  he 
participated  in  the  glories  of  its  triumph.  The  fortress 
called  after  him  Alexandria  still  associates  with  that 
proud  struggle  the  name  of  the  patriot  Pope,  When 
the  glorious  victory  of  Legnano  had  rolled  back  the 
hosts  of  German  despotism  before  the  free  chivalry  of 
Milan,  it  was  Alexander  who  mediated  at  Venice 
between  the  Emperor  and  his  revolted  subjects.  •  He  it 
was  who  dictated  the  truce  which  gave  present  peace 
to  the  Lombard  cities,  and  which  led  before  its  termi- 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  136, 187, 188. 
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nation   to  the  complete  recognition  of  their  freedom 
and  their  rights. 

The  universal  acknowledgment  of  his  own  Pontificate 
was  among  the  least  of  his  triumphs.  Threatened  by 
Frederick  with  the  ban  of  the  empire,  the  anti-Pope 
formally  resigned  his  useless  title,  and  Alexander  amid 
the  most  extravagant  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens  entered 
Rome  as  its  undisputed  Pontiff  and  its  acknowledged 
lord — (a.  D.  1178)  but  the  champion  of  republican 
institutions  in  Lombardy  could  not  well  insist  on  their 
complete  subversion  at  Rome.^  The  popular  Pontiff 
appears  to  have  been  content  with  the  homage  which 
was  paid   him   as   the  protector  of  Italian  freedom, 

^  The  character  of  Alexander  III.  appears  bo  prominently  in  connection 
iriUi  Uie  Italian  struggle  for  municipal  freedom  that  it  seems  to  demand  more 
notice  than  it  ia  possible  in  a  brief  abstract  to  devote  to  that  of  most  of  the 
characters  that  flit  across  onr  page. 

His  title  to  be  regarded  as  the  friend  of  freedom  does  not  rest  solely  oa 
his  exertions  in  favour  of  the  Lombard  league.  If  these  exertions  had  not 
been  sincere  they  vrould  not  have  commanded  the  enthusiasm  and  gratitude 
which  was  exhibited  by  men  who  proTed  themselves  perfectly  capable  of 
protecting  their  ovm  rights. 

A  nobler  memorial  is  to  be  found  in  the  decree  of  the  council  which  under 
his  guidance  and  presidency  declared  that  no  Christian  man  ought  to  be 
kept  in  slavery.  Bemembering  the  prejudices  and  the  customs  of  the  age, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  institution  of  serfdom  was  interwoven  with  the 
power  of  the  great,  we  cannot  withhold  from  this  declaration  in  favour  of 
human  freedom  the  applause  which'  it  extorted  even  from  the  prejudices 
of  Voltaire. 

Nevertheless  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  is  stained  by  the  persecutions  of 
Peter  Waldo  of  Lyons,  and  the  applause  which  we  bestow  upon  the  asserter  of 
civil  liberty  must  be  qualified  by  the  remembrance  of  his  disregard  of  the 
principles  of  religious  freedom. 

Popular  belief  has  associated  his  name  with  one  of  those  acts  of  arrogant 
insolence  which  are  attributed  to  the  Popes.  The  tradition  is  that  when  he 
was  reconciled  to  Frederick  at  Venice,  and  when  the  emperor  stooped  to  pay 
him  the  usual  reverence,  the  pontiff  placed  his  foot  upon  his  neck,  repeating 
the  words  "  He  shall  place  his  foot  upon  the  dragon,  the  young  lion  and  the 
adder  shall  he  tread  under  his  feet."  *'  Not  to  you,  but  to  St  Peter,  is  this 
honour,"  is  the  reply  attributed  to  the  fiery  Barbarossa.    "  Both  to  me  and  to 
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and  to  have  left  the  senate  in  possession  of  the 
authority  which  had  been  confirmed  even  by  the 
Emperor  against  whom  the  Pope  had  contended  for 
the  municipal  liberties  of  Italy.  That  this  authority 
was  sufficiently  extensiTO  we  may  infer  from  the  trans- 
actions with  his  successors.  Alexander  himself  retired 
to  Anagni,  and  with  all  his  popularity,  did  not 
choose  to  endanger  it  by  too  frequent  visits  to  Rome. 
During  the  twenty  years  that  followed  his  death, 
out  of  five  Popes  but  two  were  resident  at  their 
see.  Velletri,  Anagni,  and  Yiterbo  were  the  abodes 
of  PontifGsi  who  could  scarcely  be  called  bishops  of 
Rome.  An  Archbishop  of  Milan,  elected  to  the  Ponti- 
ficate, retained  his  northern  archbishopric,  and  fixed 
his  residence  at  Verona.^  In  1188,  a  citizen  of  Rome 
was  elected  Pope,  and  possibly  it  was  the  influence  of  his 
nativity  which  enabled  Clement  III.  to  obtain  from  the 
senate  the  recognition  of  his  sovereignty,  the  abolition 
of  the  office  of  Patrician,  and  the  restoration  of  St. 

Sfc.  Peter,"  retorted  the  Pope,  determined  not  to  be  cheated  of  hie  elmre  in 
the  diMreditable  triumph  eren  in  fayonr  of  the  Apoetle.  Fraaooee  both  at 
Rome  and  Venice  preserre  the  memory  of  this  tradition.  KeTertheleaa  the 
incident  is  belieyed  by  the  best  informed  writers  nerer  to  hare  oocnrred. 
Many  of  these  stories  were  unquestionably  invented  by  the  ignorant  adulators 
of  Pfeipal  power ;  they  did  not  perceive  that  by  a  not  unrighteous  retribution 
these  stories  were  in  future  ages  to  rise  in  judgment  against  those  to  exalt 
whom  they  were  fabricated. 

Cardinal  Baronius  positively  denies  the  truth  of  the  story.  The  reasons 
for  rejecting  it  are  very  well  collected  in  a  note  to  Qottdin'i  SiUaiy  of  tk» 
Papal  Power,  KeU^M  tfwulatUm,  vol.  ii.p.  188. 

Milman  classes  the  story  among  many  fables  connected  with  Alexander's 
™  iU^p  586*'  **  ^^^^  ^^  '"  *^®  eridence  of  histoiy.-Zoftn  Okfittianity, 

Jlt.^^rT^^lT^^^'^''^  "^'^  ^^  moderation  of  the  terms  upon  which 
Emi^T^r  ^"  ^^  reconciliation  and  that  of  the  cities  with  the 

»  Milman;  Siamondi;  Baronius;  Mu«tori. 
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Peter^s  Church  with  its  domains  to  the  Pope.  The 
necessity  of  the  last  condition  proyes  how  completely 
the  republican  authority  had  been  established  at 
Borne. '^  On  the  accession  of  Celestine  III.  in  1191, 
a  charter  fixed  the  constitution  of  the  senate  and  the 
goyemment  of  Borne ;  ^  the  yery  next  year  the  senate 
conferred  their  authority  upon  one  individual,  under 
the  new  title  of  Senator.^  In  1197,  Innocent  III. 
obliged  the  Senator  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
himself 

In  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent,  Papal  authority  seems 
to  have  been  firmly  established  at  Rome  ;  but  in  the 
long  and  troublous  conflict  in  which  his  successors  were 
engaged  with  the  second  Frederick,  we  can  well  under- 
stand that  but  little  of  regular  goyemment  prevailed. 
From  the  death  of  Innocent  to  the  election  of  Charles  of 
Anjou  as  Senator,  the  republican  institutions  maintained 
their  authority  independent  of  that  of  the  Pope.  The 
Pontiffs  almost  throughout  the  whole  of  this  period, 
were  absentees  from  Rome.  We  have  already  seen 
that  on  his  return  from  his  crusade,  Frederick  11.  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  while  he  was  not  only  under  excommunication, 
but  at  actual  war  with  the  Pope.**  The  senator  armed, 
like  the  podesta  in  other  towns,  with  almost  dictatorial 
powers,  represented  the  authority  of  the  senate.  In  the 
civil  goyemment  of  the  city  this  officer  was  supreme. 
Gregory  IX.,  in  1230,  with  difficulty  obtained  the  ex- 
emption of  all  priests  and  visitors  to  the  Pontifical  court, 

^  Baroniua,  anno  1188.  *"  SUmondi,  vol.  ii.  ohap.  xliL 

*•  Sinnondi,  toL  ii.  chap.  iiL  p.  82.  *  AiUt,  vol.  i  p.  148. 
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from  the  jurisdiction  of  that  officer.  Innocent  IV. 
was  required  by  Brancaleone  in  rather  peremptory 
terms,  to  return  and  fix  his  residence  at  Rome.'^ 

As  the  Romans  followed  the  example  of  other  cities 
in  conferring  extraordinary  powers  upon  their  magis- 
trate, they  adopted  also  the  rule  of  electing  a  foreigner 
to  the  office. 

In  1252  Brancaleone  of  Bologna  accepted  the  office 
of  senator,  with  power  exactly  like  that  of  the  podesta, 


»  **  Branoftleone  wished  alio  to  biiog  the  Cunpagna  of  Rome  io  its  ancient 
dependence ;  with  this  objeot,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Terracina  to  demand 
that  the  little  town  should  swear  to  obey  his  orden,  and  to  associate  itself 
W!th  the  parliament,  the  army,  and  take  part  in  the  festivalB  of  the  Bonums. 
Innocent  IV.  sent  to  the  senator  a  Bull  from  Assisi,  where  he  then  held  his 
court,  to  point  out  to  him  that  the  inhabitants  of  Temdna  were  immediate 
Tassals  of  the  Holy  See,  so  that  they  were  not  bound  to  any  service  to  the 
City  of  Rome ;  he  advised  him  to  recall  his  orders  from  respect  to  the  Chair  of 
St.  Peter,  and  warned  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  support  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Terradna  with  all  his  forces  if  the  senator  continued  to  molest  them." 

**  Brancaleone  then  determined  to  bring  back  the  Pontiff  himself  to  what 
he  belicTed  to  be  his  duty;  and  the  narrative  of  Matthew  Pans  brings  out 
into  the  dearest  light  the  independence  of  the  Romans  and  their  magistrate 
in  regard  to  Innocent  IV.  *'  During  the  same  time,"  he  says,  "  as  the  Pope 
had  been  residing  some  months  at  Assisi,  there  was  conveyed  to  him,  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Romans  and  the  Senator  Brancaleone,  the  order  to  return  without 
delay  to  the  city  of  whioh  he  was  the  pastor  and  sovereign  Ponti£  The 
Romans  added  that  they  were  astonished  to  see  him  wandering  here  and  there 
like  a  vagabond  and  proscribed  person,  abandoning  Rome,  Ms  pontifical  see, 
and  the  flock,  for  which  he  would  have  to  render  a  strict  account  to  the 
Sovereign  Judge,  in  order  to  run  after  money.  The  senator  and  dtieens  of 
Rome  intimated  also  to  the  people  of  Assisi  their  command  no  longer  to 
recdve  a  Pontiff  who  took  his  title  from  the  See  of  Rome  and  not  from 
Lyons,  Perugia^  or  Anagni  (plaoes  were  the  Pope  had  long  redded).  They 
insiBted  that  the  town  of  Assisi  should  send  him  away  unless  it  wished  its 
territory  laid  waste  for  ever.  Innocent  then  peredved  that  if  he  did  not 
return  to  Rome  the  town  of  Assiu  would  be  destroyed  by  the  enraged 
Romans,  as  Ostia,  Porto,  Tueculum,  Alba,  the  Sabine  territory,  and  lastly 
Tivoli,  had  been.  He  returned,  therefore,  to  Rome  more  by  force  than  good 
will  and  trembling  with  apprehendon.  However,  by  the  orders  of  the 
Senator  he  was  received  with  all  honour."— iS<>mon({t,  vol.  ii.  p.  318;  MalK 
Paris,  But,  Anglia,  1254,  p.  757. 
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but  with  a  stipulation,**  that  thirty  youths  of  the 
first  families  should  be  sent  to  Bologna  as  hostages 
for  his  safe  return,  and  that  his  office  should  last  for 
three  years  instead  of  one.  Perhaps  some  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  nature  of  this  stipulation,  as  well  as 
upon  the  necessity  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
dictator,  by  the  fact  that  in  those  three  years  he 
demolished  140  feudal  fortresses  in  the  city  of  Rome 
and  brought  more  than  forty  of  their  noble  owners  to 
an  ignominious  death  for  some  of  those  offences,  in 
which  they  passed  the  narrow  limits  that  separated  the 
tolerated  outrages  of  feudalism  from  unlicensed  acts  of 
biigandage  and  plunder.** 

The  election  of  Charles  of  Anjou  as  senator  was 
far  from  either  destroying  the  republican  spirit  or 
putting  an  end  to  the  turbulence  of  Rome.  And 
when  the  Pope,  in  1305,  fixed  his  abode  in  France, 
howoTer  it  may  have  been  the  influence  of  the  French 
king  that  dictated  the  removal,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  long-continuance  of  the  Papal  court  at  Avignon 
was  influenced  in  no  small  degree  by  the  natural  feeling 
which  led  the  Pontiffs  and  the  cardinals  to  prefer  its 
calm  and  tranquil  retreats  to  a  residence  in  a  city  in 
which  their  lives  were  disturbed  by  constant  tumults, 
and  in  which  the  recognition  of  their  authority  was 
precarious  and  interrupted. 

Yet  it  was  during  this  period  of  domestic  weakness, 
when  the  Popes  were  unable  to  control  the  republican 


s  Milman's    Latin  Chrutianity,    book    iz.    chap.  zv.   p.   457  ;     Gibbon, 
chap.  Ixiz. 
"  Milman  ;  Gibbon ;  Dante ;  Sismondi,  vol.  ii.  p.  312. 
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independence  of  the  city,  that  imperial  power  surren- 
dered to  them  the  long  disputed  sovereignty  of  Rome. 
The  disinterested  goodness  of  Gregory  X.  was  able  to 
hush  into  momentary  silence  throughout  Italy  the 
passions  of  Ghibeline  and  Guelph,  but  was  not  able  to 
restore  the  Pontifical  supremacy  in  Rome.^  It  was  at 
Lyons  that  he  convened  the  council  in  which  he  sat  at 
the  head  of  500  bishops  (a.d.  1274),  not  to  excom- 
municate a  monarch,  but  to  receive  into  communion 
the  Greek  emperor  and  the  Greek  Church — it  was 
there  that  he  passed  that  l?'v  which  still  regulates  the 
election  of  the  Pope.  While  he  was  at  Lyons  Rudolph 
was  under  his  influence  elected  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  the  formal  cession  of  his  legates  gave  up  all  claim 
to  authority  in  the  imperial  city  (a.d.  1273).^  From 
that  date,  however  their  power  might  be  controlled  by 
the  authority  of  a  senate  or  the  privileges  of  the  people 
— however  much  it  might  be  thwarted  by  the  lawless- 
ness of  their  subjects,  the  Pontiffs  alone  could  claim 
to  be  sovereigns  of  Rome. 

During  the  residence  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon,  Rome 
became  a  prey  to  disorders  which  almost  threatened  it 
with  extinction.  Abandoned  by  imperial  rule,  it  was 
left  by  the  Pontiffs  from  their  luxurious  retreat  at 
Avignon,  to  the  vicarial  authority  of  a  legate,  who 
exercised  no  effectual  control,  and  whose  influence,  if 
we  are  to  credit  the  representations  of  Bienzi,  was 
principally  felt  in  the  encouragement  and  support  which 

^  Gregory,  during  his  short,  but  as  it  has  been  justly  tenned,  glorious 
Pontificate,  made  no  attempt  to  reside  in  Rome.  Immediately  after  his  oonse- 
cration  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Orrieta    He  died  at  Arezso. 

»  AnU,  Tol.  I  chapw  v.  pp.  177, 178, 179. 
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he  gave  to  the  turhulent  and  licentious  barons.^  Rome 
preserved  the  form  of  her  republican  government ;  but 
the  enfeebled  magistracy  were  unable  to  control  the 
great  lords.  All  that  was  dear  in  the  homes  of  the 
humbler  classes  was  at  the  mercy  of  their  lawless 
violence.^'^  Their  fortresses  and  their  mansions  were 
claimed  as  privileged  places  into  which  law  could  not 
follow  the  criminal,  and  these  feudal  sanctuaries  were 
the  dens  of  every  infamy  and  the  refuge  of  every  crimie. 
In  vain  were  theforms  of  popular  sovereignty  kept  up. 
The  city  was  at  one  periodTfUiring  this  interval  governed 


V  **  Would  that  our  pastor  had  been  content  with  this  aoandal  alone,  that 
he  should  dwell  in  Avignon,  having  deserted  his  flock.  But  far  worse  than 
this  he  nurses,  cherishes,  and  favours  those  very  wolves,  the  fear  of  whom  lie 
pretends  keeps  him  away  from  Rome,  that  their  teeth  and  talons  may  bo 
stronger  to  tdevour  his  sheep.  On  the  Oraini,  on  the  Colonna,  on  the  other 
nobles  whom  he  knows  to  be  in&mous  as  public  robbers,  the  destroyers  both 
spiritual  and  temporal  of  his  holy  episcopal  city,  and  the  devourera  of  his 
own  peculiar  flock,  he  confers  dignities  and  honours ;  he  even  bestows  on 
them  rich  palaces,  in  order  that  they  may  wage  their  wars,  which  they  have 
not  wealth  enough  to  support,  from  the  treasures  of  the  Church,  and  when 
he  has  been  perpetually  entreated  by  the  people  that  as  a  compassionate 
father  he  would  at  least  appoint  some  good  man,  a  foreigner,  as  ruler  over 
his  episcopal  city,  he  would  never  consent,  but  in  contempt  of  the  petition  of 
the  people,  he  placed  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  some  madman,  and  invested 
the  tyrants  of  the  people  with  the  authority  of  senators,  for  the  sole  purpose 
as  it  is  credibly  known  and  proved,  that  the  Roman  flock  thus  preyed  on  by 
ravaging  wolves  should  not  have  strength  or  courage  to  demand  the  residence 
of  their  pastor  in  his  episcopal  seat" — Letter  of  RienMi;  MUman,  book  xii. 
chap.  X.  p.  515. 

37  Hilman's  Latin  Christianity,  book  zil  chap.  10.— The  state  of  Rome  at 
this  period  is  described  with  a  melancholy  sameness  by  writers  too  numeroua 
to  cite.    One  extract  from  Qibbon  may  sum  up  the  entire. 

«  The  blessings  of  peace  and  justice,  for  which  civil  society  had  been 
instituted,  were  banished  from  Rome— the  jealous  citizens,  who  might  have 
endured  every  personsl  or  pecuniary  injury,  were  most  deeply  wounded  in 
the  dishonour  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  they  were  equally  oppressed  by 
the  arrogance  of  the  noblee  and  the  corruption  of  the  magistrates,  and  the 
abuse  of  arms  or  of  laws  was  the  only  circumstance  that  distinguished  tha 
lions  from  the  dogs  and  serpents  of  the  capitoL" — Gibbon,  chap.  Izx. 

YOL.IL  K 
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by  bannerets^'^ — an  institution  borrowed  from  the  most 
democratic  form  of  government  in  the  Italian  cities.  The 
city  itself  fell  into  decay  when  the  wealth  of  Christendom 
was  no  longer  poured  into  its  lap.  There  wa3  nothing  to 
sustain  Rome  as  a  great  city,  except  the  presence  of  the 
pontifical  court.  With  the  withdrawal  of  the  multitude 
of  visitors  whom  business  or  piety  had  attracted  to  the 
seat  of  the  PontiflFs,  it  lost  its  great  support.  Its  con- 
dition  presented  to  anyone  who  could  live  elsewhere 
but  little  inducement  to  fix  his  residence  in  a  city  in 
which  regular  government  could  hardly  be  said  to 
exist.  Under  the  combined  influence  of  these  causes, 
Rome  was  dwindling  almost  to  a  village,^^  and  during 
the  Papal  secession  to  Avignon,  its  population  had 
fallen  to  35,000 ;  some  say,  but  the  statement  is  scarcely 
credible,  to  15,000.*° 

»  The  **  bumerets,"  or  confidioDeri,  were  tbirteen  in  nambeTf-— one  elected 
by  each  of  the  thirteen  quarters  into  which  the  dtj  was  divided.  This  form 
of  government  was  eBtablished  after  Rienzi'a  death,  but  at  what  interval  ie 
not  quite  clear.  The  bannerets  were  in  ezistenoe  in  1878.  They  were  the 
magistrates  who  in  that  year  awaited  on  the  assembled  cardinalB  to  demand 
that  they  should  elect  an  Italian  Pope  on  the  death  of  Gregory  X.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  tumultuous  proceedmgs  which  ensued  created  the 
dispute  as  to  the  legality  of  the  election  of  Urban  VI.,  which  was  not  the 
cause,  or  at  all  events,  the  pretext  of  the  great  schism  of  the  West — See 
▼oL  I  p.  181,  noU. 

*  *'  In  the  year  1443,  when  Eugenius  IV.  returned  to  Rome^  the  dty  was 
become  a  mere  dwelling  of  herdsmen,  the  inhabitants  were  in  no  way  dis- 
tinguished from  the  shepherds  and  peasants  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  hills  had  been  long  abandoned,  and  the  dwellings  were  gathered 
together  in  the  levels  along  the  windings  of  the  Tiber — ^no  pavements  were 
found  in  the  narrow  streets,  and  those  darkened  by  projecting  balconies  and 
by  the  buttresses  that  seemed  to  prop  one  house  against  another.  Cattle 
wandered  about  as  in  a  village.  From  San  Silvester  to  the  Porto  del  Popolo 
was  all  garden  and  marsh,  the  resort  of  wild  duoks.  The  very  memory  of 
antiquity  was  fast  sinking.  The  Capitol  had  become  the  hill  of  goats,  the 
Roman  forum  was  a  corn-field.  The  Church  of  St.  Peter  was  on  the  poiot 
of  falling  into  ruins.*' — Manhe's  ffiskfry  of  the  Popes, 

^  Spalding's  Italy,  vol.  iil  p.  160. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  terrible  evils  arose  that  strange 
individual  whose  memory  is  perpetuated  in  history  as 
the  Last  Tribune  of  Rome.  Flashing  like  the  brilliant 
blaze  of  a  meteor  across  the  clouds  and  darkness  that 
rested  oyer  the  city,  his  career,  like  that  of  the  meteor, 
left  no  trace  behind.  The  brief  but  marvellous  magis- 
tracy of  ColJl  Rienzi  scarcely  demands  a  notice  as  exerci- 
sing any  permanent  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  !l^me. 
His  seizure  of  power  was  in  fact  the  result  of  a  wild  and 
sudden  insurrection  of  the  people  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  barons.  Assembling  with 
a  few  followers  at  a  late  hour  in  a  church,  after  spending 
the  night  in  solemn  prayer,  he  issued  to  the  streets, 
and  proclaimed  the  approach  of  a  reign  of  peace  and 
quietness,  which  he  designated  as  ^'  the  Good  State/^ 
The  word  flew  among  a  populace  worn  by  misery  and 
ground  down  by  oppression,  and  before  the  barons  had 
ceased  to  ridicule  the  absurd  exhibition  of  a  fanatic,  a 
tumultuous  assemblage  in  the  Capitol  had  proclaimed  the 
republiic,  reconstituted  the  senate,  and  appointed  Rienzi 
dictator  under  the  title  of  Tribune  of  Rome  (a.d.  1347). 

For  a  few  months  Rienzi  maintained  himself  in  the 
power  to  which  he  had  been  so  strangely  raised.  The 
mysterious  watchword  of  "  the  Gk)od  State,"  the  faith  he 
preached  in  the  immortal  destiny  of  Rome,  and  in  the 
universal  dominion  of  the  senate  and  people  in  a  reign 
of  justice  and  peace,  sustained  for  a  while  the  enthusiasm 
to  which  he  owed  his  elevation.  Throughout  Italy  the 
story  of  the  revolution  he  had  effected  was  disseminated, 
with  all  the  accompaniments  that  superstition  or  the 
love  of  the  marvellous  could  attach  to  it.     The  arabas- 
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sadors  of  distant  States  appeared  to  do  homage  to  the 
miraculous  restorer  of  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
Republic.  The  intoxication  of  this  success  iras  too 
great  for  an  intellect  that  would  not  seem  ever  to 
have  been  very  strong.  A  more  than  regal  magnificence 
displayed  his  vanity — indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  is  said  even  to  have  given  to  his  person  the 
appearance  of  grossness.  Ko  title  was  too  high,  no 
magnifieenee  too  gorgeous,  to  express  the  majesty  of 
the  tribune,  who  assumed  a  state  for  which  only 
insanity  could  supply  an  excuse.  In  the  pride  and 
pomp  of  receiving  an  order  of  chivalry,  he  proclaimed 
himself  with  wild  gestures  master  of  the  whole  ^vorld, 
and  summoned  both  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  tQ 
appear  before  him.  These  extravagances  soon  led 
to  the  termination  of  his  course.  He  fell  as  suddenly 
as  he  rose. 

The  Pope,  who  at  first  encouraged  his  movements, 
issued  against  him  a  bull  of  excommunication.  The 
Roman  barons  were  only  too  anxious  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  rebelling  against  the  power  that  sternly 
punished  their  crimes.  Rienzi  was  compelled  to  fly 
from  Rome.  After  wandering  through  Europe  in  dis- 
guise, he  surrendered  himself  to  the  Emperor  Charles  IV. 
By  him  he  was  sent  in  custody  to  Avignon  to  the 
Pontiff.  The  Pope  deserved  the  name  of  Clement, 
which  he  bore.  Struck  by  the  misfortune,  sympathising 
with  the  romance  of  the  history  of  his  strange  captive 
he  retained  him  in  a  mild  imprisonment,  of  which  the 
study  of  the  Bible  and  Livy  suppUed-the  solace.  Mean- 
while anarchy  increased  at  Rome,  and  Innocent^  tne 
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successor  of  Clement,  believed  that  there  was  truth  in 
the  representation  of  Rienzi,  who  attributed  these 
disorders  to  the  practice  of  appointing  the  Senator 
from  the  members  of  those  families  whom  it  was  his 
chief  duty  to  control.  He  ventured  on  the  bold  expe- 
dient of  conferring  the  office  on  Rienzi  himself,  and 
sending  him  to  suppress  the  outrages  of  the  barons, 
which  had,  after  his  departure,  set  all  law  at  defiance. 
After  an  absence  of  seven  years  the  exiled  tribune  re- 
appeared atEome  (a.d.  1354),  under  the  title  of  Senator, 
and  armed  with  the  commission  of  the  Pope.  The  expe- 
riment, as  might  be  expected,  was  a  failure,  and  the 
once  idolised  leader  of  the  populace,  fell  an  inglorious 
victim  to  a  tumult  in  the  streets. 

The  Roman  people,  as  we  have  seen,  ip  1378  com- 
pelled the  cardinals  to  elect  an  Italian  Pope.  The 
schism  which  followed  has  already  been  described. 
During  its  continuance  the  Papal  power  was  too  weak 
to  establish  its  sovereignty  over  turbulent,  although 
enfeebled  Rome,  IVhile  their  rivals  held  their  court  at 
Avignon,  three  Popes  successively  were  appointed  in 
the  ancient  city.  They  did  not  however  reside  in  that 
city,  which  was  nominally  their  See.  After  thirty-eight 
years  of  this  schism,  the  Council  of  Constance  gave  to 
Christendom  an  undisputed  pontiflF.  Martin  V.  entered 
Rome  in  triumph  (a.d.  1417).  The  coins,  on  which 
for  300  years  the  arms  of  the  senate  had  been  im- 
pressed, now  bore  the  effigy  of  the  sovereign  pontiflF.*^ 
When  her  bishop  was  thus  finally  restored,  when 
the  Avignon  schism  was  ended,  and  Rome  saw  once 
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more  resident  within  her  walls  a  prdate  who  was 
the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Christian  world — the 
dtj  had  suffered  too  sererelj  frran  the  abemoe  of 
the  Papal  court  to  question  the  terma-  upon  iriiidi  it 
was  to  return.  There  was  neither  enorgj,  nor  ctot 
pqiolatiiRi  in  Borne.  The  Pontiff  resomed  his  jdace 
in  the  Lateran  as  the  ahaolute  aorerragn  of  the  dtj. 
labertj  waa  extinguished  in  Borne,  aa  in  the  othtf 
Italian  towns. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  repuhlicanism  surrived.  When 
the  schism  of  the  Coundl  of  Basle  called  Amadens  of 
SaTOj  to  dispute  once  more  the  title  of  the  Bonuui 
Ponti£^  the  populace  of  Borne  asserted,  although  but  for 
a  brief  period,  their  democratic  form  of  goyemment 
Eugene  IV.^  escaped  in  a  galley  on  the  Tiber  amid 
Tolleys  of  arrows  that  followed  it  from  the  banks  (a.d. 
1433).  After  his  flight  the  Papal  tro<^  still  occupied 
the  Casde  of  St.  Angelo ;  the  military  force  of  the 
Pontiff,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Bome,  sup- 
pressed a  popular  insurrection  against  his  autiiority, 
and  within  five  months  the  rerolt  was  crushed,  and 
Eugene  restored  as  the  sorereign  of  Bome. 

The  election  of  his  successor  Nicholas  V.  (a.d.  1447) 
was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  claims  of  the  rival 
Pontiff,  and  Nicholas  became  without  dispute  the  spiritual 
chief  of  Christendom.  Three  years  after  his  accession 
the  last  effort  was  made  by  the  adherents  of  the 
republic  to  resist  the  lordship  of  the  Pope. 

In  the  year  1450,  an  attempt  was  made  by  con- 
spiracy to  re-establish  republican  freedom.  Stephen 
Porcaro  was  engaged  in  a  plot  to   seize  the  Pope, 
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and  restore  the  ancient  republic.  Porcaro  appears  to 
have  shared  the  fanaticism  of  Rienzi,  and  believed  him- 
self pointed  out  aa  the  future  regenerator  of  Rome  in 
verses  of  Petrarch,  for  attributing  the  character  of  pro- 
phecy to  which  perhaps  he  may  be  more  easily  forgiven 
than  he  can  be  for  the  rashness  that  appropriated  that 
prophecy  to  himself. 

The  judgment  of  the  world  will  find  in  these  dreams 
of  a  wild  and  reckless  enthusiam  no  excuse  for  an 
insurrectionary  plot  that  fails.  That  fiiilure  stamps 
it  as  rebellion,  and  ''  in  that  foul  dishonouring  word '' 
every  evil  is  summed  up.  Porcaro's  first  attempt  was 
punished  by  the  merciful  Pontiff  with  banishment  from 
the  city.  A  second  and  a  more  dangerous  conspiracy 
could  scarcely  be  passed  over  with  similar  leniency. 
Porcaro  and  nine  of  his  associates  were  convicted  and 
condemned  to  death  (a.d.  1452),  and  the  first  execution 
for  high  treason  against  the  Pontiff  emphatically  pro- 
claimed that  the  Pope  was  in  very  truth  the  master  and 
sovereign  of  Rome. 

It  was  the  last  struggle  of  popular  freedom  against 
Papal  power.  It  was  the  last  exhibition  of  that  old 
Roman  turbulence  which  had  disturbed  by  ceaseless 
tumults  the  repose  of  pontifical  authority  almost  from  its 
earliest  institution.  A  long  and  nearly  uninterrupted 
period  of  tranquillity  ensued,  and  Rome  became  a  city 
in  which  it  was  pleasant  for  the  Papal  court  to  dwell. 
In  250  years  which  passed  from  the  days  of  Nicholas 
to  those  of  Pius  VI.,  but  one  Pontiff  was  exposed  to  the 
miseries  and  perils  which  had  been  the  ordinary  lot  of 
the  earlier  occupants  of  the  Papal  throne.    Those  perils 
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came  from  no  republican  or  insurrectionary  source.  The 
sovereign,  who  in  the  days  of  the  Keformation  was  the 
pious  champion  of  Papal  orthodoxy,  consigned,  from 
motives  of  territorial  ambition,  the  Pope  to  a  prison  and 
Rome  to  pillage.  The  Pontiff  had  dared  to  join  in  a 
league  against  the  dominion  of  the  stranger  on  the 
Italian  soil ;  his  weakness  in  deserting  it  did  not  pre- 
serve him  from  the  fate  that  befel  him  as  an  Italian 
prince ;  and  the  last  struggle  of  Italian  liberty  and  her 
final  subjugation  to  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner,  were 
marked  by  the  spectacle  of  an  imprisoned  Pontiff,  and 
the  abandonment  of  his  city  to  the  licence  of  ruffians 
who  called  themselves  the  soldiers  of  the  Most  Catholic 
King« 

From  the  days  of  Charles  V.  we  have  seen  that  the 
Papal  power  shared  the  tranquillity  and  the  enervation 
which  fell  upon  the  ItaUan  States,  and  nowhere  was  the 
luxurious  indolence  of  that  soulless  period  more  listless^ 
nowhere  the  slumbers  of  thought  and  spirit  more  pro^ 
found,  than  at  Rome. 

In  the  imprisonment  of  Clement  VII.  the  Papacy  had 
borne  the  last  perils  of  Italy's  departing  vitaUty ;  in  that 
of  Pius  VI.  it  seemed  destined  to  confront  the  first  that 
attended  the  convulsion  in  which  the  energy  of  the 
nation  was  roused  from  its  long  and  death-like  dream. 


LIST  OF  THE  POPES. 
PBOM  THB  DAYS  OF  CHARLBMAGNB. 


A.D. 

795  Leo  III.,  a  RomaiL 

Crowned  Chftrlemegne  emperor, 
▲.D.,  800. 


A.l>. 

816  Stephen  V.,  a  Roman. 

817  Paeohal  I.,  a  Roman. 
824  Sugenius  IL,  a  Roman. 


«  Vol.  L  p.  196. 
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A.D. 

827  Yalentius,  a  Boman. 

Died  in  leas  than  two  m<mths 
after  his  election. 
827  Qregoiy  IV.,  a  Roman* 
843  Sergius  II.,  a  Roman. 

Rome  taken  hy  the  Saracens. 
847  Leo  lY.,  a  Roman. 

Built  the  Buburb  round  St.  Peter's, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Leo- 
nine city. 
(BetweenLeoand  hiBsnoceasor  some 
chroniclers  have  placed  Joan.) 
855  Benedict  III.,  a  Roman. 

Anastasius,  antipope. 
858  Nicholas  L,  a  Roman. 
867  Adrian  XL,  a  Roman. 

Had  been  married ;  his  wife  and 
daughters  murdered. 
872  John  VIII.,  a  Roman. 
882  Martin  II. 

Called  by  some  Marinus  L 

884  Adrian  III.,  a  Roman. 

885  Stephen  VL,  a  Roman. 
891  FormoBus,  bishop  of  Porto. 

Deposed  after  his  death.  His 
body  taken  from  its  grave^  mu- 
tilated, and  flung  into  the 
Tiber. 
Sei^gius,  antipope^  and  after  him 
Boniface,  styled  by  some  YI.  . 
^6  Stephen  YIL,  a  Roman. 

Thu  Pope   mutilated   the   dead 
body  of  Formosus;  he  was  him- 
self strangled  in  prison. 
397  Romanus,  a  Tusean. 

Died  after  four  months. 
897  Theodorus  II.,  a  Roman. 

Died  in  less  than  a  month. 
897  John  IX.  of  Tibup. 
900  Benedict  lY.,  a  Roman. 

Put  to  death  by  Duke  of  FriulL 

903  Leo  Y.,  a  native  of  Ardea. 
Killed  by  Christopher. 
Christopher,  antipope. 

904  Seigius  IIL 

The  fayourite  of  Marozia. 
911  Anastasius  III.,  a  Roman. 

Died  suddenly ;  suspicion  of  poison. 
918  Lando,  a  native  of  Sabina. 

Died  suddenly;  suspicion  of  poison. 
914  John  X.,  a  Roman. 

Promoted  by  Theodora  from  Arch- 
bishopric of  Ravenna;  died  in 
prison. 

928  Leo  YI.,  a  Roman. 
Died  in  seven  months. 

929  Stephen  YIII.,a  Roman. 
Supposed  to  have  been  murdered. 

981  John  XL 


Son  of  Sergius  III.  and  Haroaia. 
Died  in  prison. 
936  Leo  YIL,  a  Roman. 
939  Stephen  IX.,  a  Roman. 
943  Martin  III. 

Called  by  some  Marinus  II. 
946  Agapetus  II. 
956  John  XII.,  Ottavian  Conti. 

Nephew  of  John  XI.   Deposed  by 
Otho;  killed   in  a  brawL    He 
was  ihe  first  who  changed  his 
name  on  his  assumption. 
968  LeoYIIL 

Styled    antipope  by    some;  ap- 
pointed by  Otho  the  Great. 

964  Benedict  Y.,  a  Roman. 
Elected  by  people;  banished  by 

emperor. 

965  John  XIIL,  a  Roman, 

Driven  from  Rome;   reinstated 
by  Otho. 
972  Benedict  YI. 

Was   killed    in    the    tumult   of 
CroscentiuB. 
978  Domnus  II.,  a  Roman. 
974  Benedict  YII.,ofthe  Conti  family. 
Constant  struggles  with  antipope. 
983  John  XIY. 

Put  to  death  by  Cardinal  Franco. 
Franco,  antipope,  by  the  name  of 
Boniface  YIII. 

985  John  XY.,  a  Roman. 

Died  in  a  few  months;  banished  by 
Crescentius,  restored  by  Otho. 

986  John  XYI.,  a  Roman. 

Put  to  death  by  Gregory  Y. 
996  Gregory  Y.,  a  German. 

Driven  from  Rome;  restored  by 

Otho. 
Crescentius    put    to    death   by 
Otho  III. 
999  Sylvester  IL,  Gerbert,  native  of 

Auvergne. 
1008  John  XVII. 

1008  John  XYIIL,  Phasianus,  a  Ro- 

man. 
Abdicated. 

1009  Sergius  lY.,  a  Roman. 

1012  Benedict  YIII.,  of  Tosoulum,  of 

the  Conti  fiiunily. 
1024  John  XIX.,  a  Roman. 

Brother  of  the  preceding;   ba- 
nished by  the  Romans;  re- 
stored by  Conrad. 
1083  Benedict   IX.,  Theophylact   of 
TuBculum. 
Nephew   of  the  preceding,  de- 
posed, restored,  and  banished 
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Antlpope,  Sylvester,  bishop  of 
Sabina. 
1 04  4  Gregory  Y I.,  Qrattanas,  of  Borne. 

Purchased  his  elevation;  abdi- 
cated ;  Benedict,  Sylvester,  and 
Gregory,  three  rival  Popes; 
deposed  by  Henry  IIL  and 
a  oounoiL 

1047  Clement  U.,  Suidger  of  Saxony 

(bishop  of  Bambeig). 
Appointed  by  Henry;  died  in 
twenty-three  days. 

1048  Damascus  IL  (Poppo,  bishop  of 

Brixen). 
Appointed  by  Henry. 

1049  Leo  IX.,  Bruno  of  Alaaoe,  bishop 

of  Toul. 
Appointed   by   Henry ;    taken 
prisoner   in  battle   by   Nor- 


1055  Victor  IL,  of  Swabia^  bkhop  of 
Eichstadt. 

1057  Stephen  IX.,  Frederick  of  Lor- 

raine, abbot  of  Monte  Casino. 

1058  Benedict  X. 

By  some  styled  antipope,  abdi- 
cated. 

1059  Nicholas  IL  of  Burgundy. 
Decree  vesting  election  of  Pope 

in  Cardinals. 
1061  Alexander  IL  of  Milan. 

Cadilausantipope;  bloody  battles 
in  Rome;  Honorins  held  St 
Angelo  for  four  years. 
1078  Gregory  YII.,  HiLDSBOAirD. 

Died  in  exile ;  saok  of  Rome  by 

the  Normans. 
Guibert,  antipope,  assumed  the 
name  of  Clement  IIL 
1086  Victor  IIL,  a  native  of  Bene- 
ventunL 
Rome  in  possession  of  Gnibert. 
1088  Urban  IL,  a  native  of  France. 
1099  Paschal  IL,  a   native  of   Tus- 
cany. 
Imprisoned  by  Henry  V.;  driven 

from  Rome. 
Antipopee,    Albert    and    Theo- 
doric 

1118  Gelasius  IL,anativeof  Gaieta. 
Driven    by   Imperialists    from 

Rome ;  died  a  wanderer. 

1119  Calixtus  IL,  son  of  the  Count 

of  Burgundy. 

1124  HonoriusIL,  Cardinal  Lamberto, 
bishop  of  Ostia. 
Banished  from   Rome  and  re- 
stored. 

1180  Innocent  IL,  a  Roman. 


Commanded  his  armies  in  person ; 

taken  prisoner  by  Kormana. 
Republic  of  Arnold  of  Brescia. 
Anacletus,  antipope. 
1148  Celestinua  IL,  a  Tuscan. 
Died  in  a  few  months. 

1144  Lucius  IL  of  Bologna. 
Killed  in  popular  tumuli. 

1145  Engenios  IIL  of  Pisa. 
LeftRotne  immediately  on  con* 

secration. 

1158  Anastasins  lY.,  a  BoiwaTi. 
1164  Adrian    lY.,    Nichoka   Break- 

spears^  an  Englishman. 
Execution  of  Arnold. 

1159  Alexander  IIL,  Cardinal  Orlando 

Bandinelli  of  Siena. 

Fled  into  fVanoe;  restored  tri- 
umphantly after  the  success 
of  the  Lombard  league. 

Cardinal  Octavian,  antipope,  by 
the  name  of  Victor. 

Cardinal  Guido,  antipope^  by  the 
name  of  PasdiaL 

Calixtus,  antipope. 
1181  Lucius  ILL,  Csidiaal  Ubaldo  of 

Lucea. 
1185  Urban  IIL,  UbertoGriTelli,  ardi- 
bishop  cif  Milan. 

Retained  his  arohbishc^rio. 

1187  Gregory    YUL    of     Beneven* 

turn. 
Died  in  two  months ;  absent  from 
Rome. 

1188  Clement   IIL,  Paul,  fairiiop  of 

PrsDoeste. 
Gave  constitution  to  senate. 
1191  Celestinus   IIL,    Cardinal  Hya- 

dnthus,  a  Roman. 
1198  Innocent  IIL,Cardinal  Lotharios 

of  Signia. 
Obliged  Prefect  to  take  oath  of 

allegiance  to  Pope;  guardian 

of  Frederick  II. 
1216  Honorius  IIL,  Cardinal  Savelli 

of  Rome. 
1227  Gregory  IX.,  Cardinal  Hugo  of 

Anagni 
Rome  invested   by   Frederick ; 

constant  dispute  with  emperor. 

1241  Celestinus  IV.  of  Milan. 
Died  in  a  few  days. 

1242  Innoeent  lY.,  Cardinal Sinibaldo 
Fieschi  of  Genoa. 

Council  of  Lyons ;  deposition  of 

Frederick. 
1254  Alexander  lY.,  Cardinal  Binaldo 

Conti  of  AnagnL 
Brancaleone,  senatpr  of  Bome» 
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1261  Uxban  lY.,  James,  Patmrch  of 

Jemaalem,  a  Franehman. 
1265  Clement  lY.,  Guy  of  St.  Gillee 

in  Languedoc. 
1272  Qregory  X,  Tebaldo  Yieconti  of 

Fiaoenaa. 
1276  Innooent  Y.,  Gardinal  Peter,  a 

native  of  Tarentaiae. 
Bled  immediafcelj  on  oonsecrap 

tion.' 
1276  Adxian  Y.,  Ottobooo  Fieeehi  of 

Genoa. 
Died  in  a  month  after  election, 

before  hia  ooneeoration. 

1276  John  XXI.  of  Liabon. 

Killed  in  three  months  by  fidling 
of  a  root 

1277  Nicholas  UL,  CSardinal  Ocaini  of 

Rome. 

1281  Martin  lY.,  Cardmal  Simon  de 
Brie,  a  Frenchman. 

1286  Honorins  lY.,   Gardinal  James 
SavelliofKome. 

1288  Nicholas  lY.,  Gardinal  Jerome 
of  AsoolL 

1291  Celeetinus  Y.,  Pietro  da  Morrone 
of  Abmcaou 
Abdicated. 

1295  Bonifiuse  YUL,  Cardinal  Bene- 
detto Gaetani  of  Anagni 
Imprisoned    by   the   Golonna; 
died  of  vexation. 

1S08  Benedict  XL,  Gardinal  Nicholas 
Boccasini  of  Treviso. 
Suspected  of  being  poisoned. 

1805  Clement    Y^    Bertrand     Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux. 
Bemoved    the    Pftpal    See   to 
Avignon. 

AViaKOK  P0PS8. 

1316  John  XXIL,  James  of  Obhors  in 
France. 
Nicholas,  antipope,  in  Italy. 

1884  Benedict  XIL,  James  Foamier, 
a  Frenchman. 

1842  Clement  YI.,  Peter  Roger  Bean- 
fort  of  Limoges  in  Fimnce. 
Days  of  Rienzi. 

1852  Innooent  YL,  Stephen  Anbert  of 
Idmom. 

1862  Urban  Y,  William  Grimoard,  a 
Frenchman. 

1870  Gregory   XL,  Peter  Roger,   a 
Fronchman^   nephew  of  Cle- 
ment YL 
Restored    the    Papal    See    to 
Rome. 
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Avignon  Antipopet. 

ia78  Clement  YIL,  Robert  of  Ge- 
neva. 

1894  Benedict  XIIL,  Pedro  de  Luna. 
Deposed  by  Council  of  Con- 
stance. 

Botium  8tnst, 

1878  Urban  YI.,BartolQmeoPrignano, 

a  Neapolitan. 
1889  Boniface  IX,  Peter  Tomaoelli  of 

Naples. 
1404  Innocent  YIL,  Cosmo  Migliorati 

of  Sulmona. 
1406  Gregory  XIL,  Angelo  Corrari  of 

Yenice. 
Abdicated  at  Constance. 

Third  Serisa, 

1409  Alexander  Y.,  Peter  Hulargins 

of  Candia. 
Elected  by  Conncil  of  l>in  in 
opposition  to  Benedict  XIII. 
of  Avignon  and  Gregoiy  XIL 
of  Rome. 

1410  John     XXIII.,    Cardinal    Bal- 

thasar  Cosss,  a    Neapolitan; 
Deposed  by  the  Conncil  of  Con* 
stance  for  his  crimes. 

BKUKION  OF  OHUBOH. 

1417  Martin    Y.,    Otho    Golonna,"  a 

Roman. 
Elected  at  Conncil  of  Constance 

upon  the  deposition  of  the 

three  rival  Popea. 
1481  Eugenius  lY.,  Gabriel  Condul- 

mero,  a  Yenetian. 
Schism  between  the  Pope  and 

the  Council  of  Basle;  driven 

from  Rome. 
Felix,  Amadous,  Duke  of  Savoy, 

antipope. 
1447  Nicholas  Y.,  Cardinal  Thomas  of 

Sarzana. 
Conspiracy  of  Porcaro. 
1455  Calixtus  III.,  Alfonso  Boi^gia,  a 

Spaniard. 
1458  Pius  IL,  iEneas  Sylvius  Picco- 

lomini  of  Siena. 
1464  Paul  IL,  Peter  Barbo  of  Yenice. 
1471  Sixtus  lY.,  Francis  deUa  Revere, 

a  Genoese. 
1485  Innocent     YIIL,     GianbattisU 

Cibo,  a  Genoese. 
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1492  Alexander  TI.,  Rodrigo  Lemsoli 
Boigifty  a  Spaniard. 
Poisoned.      Infamous    for    his 
cnniea* 
1508  Pius     III.,    Pietro    Todeechini 
PiccolominL 
Died  in  a  month. 
150S  JaliuB  II.,  Julian  deUa  Rovere,  a 
Qenoeae. 
Hade  war  upon  Yenioe ;  led  his 
armies  in  person;  conquered 
Romagna. 
1518  Leo  X.,  OioTanni  de'  Medici. 

Son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 
Reformation. 
1522  Adrian  YL  of  Utrecht 
Preceptor  of  Charles  Y. 
1528  Clement  YIL,    Giulio  de*  He- 
did 
Nephew  of  Lorenzo,  imprisoned  ; 
sack  of  Rome  by  Constable 
Bourbon. 

1584  Paul  IlL,  Aleaaaadro  Fameeo  of 

Rome. 
Convoked  the  Council  of  Trent. 
1550  Julius  III.,  GioTanniMariaGiocci 

of  Rome. 
1555  Marcelliis  11./ Cardinal  Cervini 
of  Montepnlciano. 
Died  in  a  month. 
1555  Paul  lY.,  Qianpietro  Caraffa,  a 

Neapolitan. 
1559  Pius  lY.,  Giovanni  Angelo  Medi 
chini  of  Milan. 
Closed  Council  of  Tient. 
1566  Pius   Y.,  Michele    Ghislieri   of 

Alessandria  in  Piedmont. 
1572  Gregory  XIII.,  Hugo  Buoncom- 
pagni  of  Bologna. 

1585  Sixtus  Y.,  Felice  Peretti  of  Mon- 

talto,  in  the   March  of  An* 
cona. 
1590  Urban  YIL,  Gian  Battiata  Cas- 
tagna,  a  Genoese. 
Died  in  a  few  days. 

1590  Gregory  XIY.,  Nicola  Sfondrati 

of  Milan. 

1591  Innocent  IX.,  Gian  Antonio  Fac- 

chinetti  of  Bologna. 

1592  Clement  YIII.,  Ippolito  Aldo- 

brandini,  a  native  of  Fauo. 
1605  Leo  XI.,  Alessandro  de*  Medici 
of  Florence. 
Died  in  a  month. 
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1605  Paul  Y.,   Camillo  Borgheae  of 

Rome. 
1621  Gregory  XY.»  Alessandro  Ludo- 

vici  of  Bologna. 
1628  Urban  YIIL,  Mafieo  Barberini,  a 

Florentine. 
1644  Innocent  X.,  Gian  Battiata  Pam- 

fili  of  Rome. 
1655  Alexander  YIL,  Fabio  Chigi  of 

Siena. 
1667  Clement  IX.,GiaIio  RoepigUoai 

of  Pistoia. 
1670  Clement  X.,  Emilio  Altaeri  of 

Rome. 
1676  Clement  XL,  Benedetto  Odeacal- 

chi  of  Coma 
1689  Alexander YIII.,  Pietro  Ottoboni 

of  Yenice. 
1691  Innocent  XII.,  Antonio  FSgnateUI 

of  Naples. 
1700  Clement   XI.,    Gian    Francesco 

Albani  of  Urbina 
1721  Innocent  XIII.,  Michel  Angelo 

Conti  of  Rome. 
1724  Benedict  XIII.,  Yineenao  Maiia 

Orsini  of  Rome. 
1780  Clement  XIL,  Lorenzo  Corsini 

of  Florence. 
1740  Benediet  XIY.,  Proepero  Lam- 

bertini  of  Bologna. 
1758  Clement  XIIL,  Carlo  Res«>meo 

of  Yeniceu 
1769  Clement  XIY.,  Qiaa  Yincenio 

GanganellL 
Bom  near  Rimini;  anpprsasion 

of  the  Jesuits. 
1775  Pius    YL,    Angelo   Braschi   of 

Cesena. 
Died  a  prisoner  in  France. 
1800  Pius    YIL,    Gregorio    Baraaba 

Chiaramonti  of  Cesena. 
Imprisoned  by  Napoleon  ;    re- 
stored in  1814. 

1828  Leo  XIL,  Annibale  della  Genga, 

native  of  Romagna. 

1829  Piua  YIIL,  Cardinal  Castiglioni 

of  Cingoli. 
1881  Gregory  XYL,  Mauro  CapeUari. 

Bom  at  Bellimo. 
1846  Pius  IX. 

Giovanni  Maria  Mastai  Ferettt* 

bom  at  Siuigaglia,  May   18, 

1792.    Bishop  of  Imola. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Hiatoiy  of  the  Acquisition  of  the  Papal  States-- Documentary  eyidenoe — Its 
character — ^Donation  of  Pepin — Charter  of  Louis  Debonnaire — Bequest  of 
the  Coantesa  Matilda — ^Patrimony  of  St  Peter — The  Emperor  LothaLre — 
Frederick  Barbarossa — Henry  VI. — Otho  IV. — Pope  Innocent  III. — 
Grant  of  Rudolph— Condition  of  theRomagnese  Provinces — Their  princes 
—  Cardinal  Albomoz  reduces  them  to  subjection  —  His  death  —  War 
between  the  Pope  and  Florence — Revolt  of  Romagna — Cardinal  Robert 
of  Geneva — His  cruelty — The  Breton  Condottieri — Massanre  at  Cesena 
— Election  of  Urban  as  Pope — Alexander  VL — Cassar  Borgia  created  Duke 
of  Romagna — His  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  subjection — Seizure  of  Papal 
territory  by  Venice — War  with  Venice — Fall  of  Borgia — ^Pope  Julius  II, 
— He  heads  his  army  in  person — His  character — Reduction  of  Romagna— - 
League  of  Florence— Gradual  surrender  of  inferior  lordships  and  free 
citiea— Bologna — Its  history — Stipulations  for  preserving  its  rights— With 
Nicholas  V.— With  Alexander  VL— With  Julius  II — Acquisition  of 
Urbino— Of  Ferrara— Transfer  of  the  House  of  Este  to  Modena — Ac- 
quisition and  alienation  of  Parma— Claims  of  the  Papal  See  to  Tuscany — 
How  far  realised — General  Reflections. — Note  on  the  election  of  the  Popes. 

In  tbe  last  chapter  we  have  attempted  to  trace  the 
progress  of  events  by  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  gradu- 
ally acquired  in  that  city  the  authority  which  finally 
made  him  its  absolute  and  undisputed  sovereign.  A 
few  pages  must  still  be  devoted  to  the  inquiry  into  the 
manner  by  which  that  sovereignty  was  extended  over 
the  fairest  provinces  of  Central  Italy,  those  which  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  constituted  the  States 
of  the  Church, 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  territorial  acquisitions 
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of  the  Holy  See,  we  find  ourselves  occupied  in  subjects 
very  different  from  those  which  would  Vlemand  our 
notice  in  a  similar  inquiry  as  to  any  other  state.  We 
become  involved  in  investigations  aa  to  the  validity  and 
effect  of  documents  and  deeds,  which  more  resemble 
the  examination  of  a  title  to  private  property,  than 
the  research  into  the  mode  in  which  territories  were 
obtained  by  a  sovereign  state. 

The  character  of  the  documents  is  not  always  to  be 
relied  on.  The  donation  of  Constantino  is  not  the  only 
one  which  bears  the  manifest  marks  of  invention. 
There  is,  unhappily,  truth  in  the  sarcasm  in  which,  with 
ill-concealed  exultation.  Gibbon  tells  us  that  in  no 
inquiry  connected  with  the  early  possessions  of  the 
Church  can  we  avoid  the  entanglements  that  arise  from 
dealing  with  falsehood.  There  was  a  period  of  the  world 
in  which  the  ingenuity,  if  not  the  piety,  of  monastic 
devotees  appears  to  have  exhausted  itself  in  supplying 
the  defects  of  history  by  the  fabrication  of  grants  which 
possibly  they  believed  had  been  made,  which  at  all 
events  they  were  sure  ought  to  have  been  made.  These 
forgeries  were  not  always  consistent  either  with  admitted 
facts  or  with  themselves.  But  the  age  was  an  ignorant 
as  well  as  a  devout  one,  and  its  credulous  piety  accepted 
the  fables,  and  overlooked  the  absurdities  of  these 
miracles  of  ancient  munificence,  with  a  faith  as  implicit 
and  uninquiring  as  that  with  which  it  adopted  the 
legendary  marvels  of  the  lives  of  the  saints.  The 
researches  of  modem  inquiry,  and  it  must  be  added, 
the  candid  rejection  of  these  documents  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  writers  of  modern  times,  clear  away  from  the 
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remote  history  of  these  territorial  acquisitions  much 
of  the  £Bible  by  which  for  centuries  it  was  concealed. 

The  origin  of  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  popes 
has  been  already  referred  to  those  transactions  in 
which  the  territories  of  the  Greek  empire  in  Central 
Italy  were  seized  by  the  Lombard  kings,  and  recovered 
by  Pepin ;  not  for  the  Byzantine  CsBsar,.  but  for 
"  St,  Peter,  the  Church,  and  the  Republic  of  Rome/' 
Upon  the  use  of  the  word  "  restitution  "  some  writers 
have  attempted  to  ground  a  theory,  that  even  under  the 
Greek  empire  they  had  been  held  by  the  Church,  For 
such  a  theory  there  exists  no  foundation.  These  pro- 
vinces were  wrested  from  the  Roman  territory  by  the 
Lombard  monarch,  and  to  the  Roman  territory  they 
were  restored.  The  fact  that  St.  Peter,  or  his  supposed 
representative,  was  substituted  as  the  Roman  authority 
for  the  imperial  exarch,  did  not  take  from  the  transac- 
tion the  character  of  restitution.  The  bishop  succeeded 
to,  or  rather  represented,  the  rights  of  the  Roman 
republic — the  name  by  which  under  all  its  varying  forms 
of  constitution,  the  Roman  sovereignty  was  known.  If 
any  formal  assent  of  the  Roman  people  was  necessary, 
we  may  readily  believe  that  there  was  no  diflBculty  in 
obtaining  their  consent  to  the  vesting  their  restored  terri- 
tories in  their  bishop  to  whom  they  owed  not  only  the 
recovery  of  Ravenna,  but  their  own  rescue  from  Lombard 
rule.  Between  the  official  of  the  Byzantine  emperor, 
and  their  own  ecclesiastical  chief,  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  the  citizens  of  Rome  to  hesitate  in  their  choice. 

The  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  district  of  the 
Pentapolis  were  the  territory  thus  rescued  by  Pepin  from 
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the  usurpation  of  the  Lombard  king.  In  these  provinces 
the  pontiif  took  the  place  of  the  exarch.  The  exact 
limits  of  the  exarchate  were  made  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy in  later  times.*  It  appears  to  have  been  iden- 
tical, or  nearly  so,  with  the  modern  province  of  Romagna,* 
which  acquired  that  name  instead  of  its  ancient  one  of 
Emilia,  or  Flaminia,  to  mark  emphatically  its  re-annexa- 
tion by  Pepin  to  the  Roman  state.*  There  were  other 
possessions  of  "  the  Roman  Republic  "  which  had  not 
passed  under  the  usurpation  of  the  Lombards.  The 
duchy  or  prefecture  of  Rome  itself,  a  district  sometimes 
known  as  "the  Holy  Republic,"  occupied  the  Campagna 
to  the  south  of  the  city  ;  to  the  north  it  extended  but 
a  few  miles.  The  Sabine  district  was  also  subject 
to  the  prefect ;  but  still  the  hostile  domain  of  the 
Duke  of  Spoleto  interposed  between  the  Roman  territo- 
ries and  the  imperial  possessions  on  the  Adriatic.  On 
the  shores  of  that  sea  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  the 
district  of  the  five  cities,  including  all  that  country 
which  afterwards  formed  the  March  of  Ancona,  con- 
stituted the  dominions  which  the  Roman  empire  had 
preserved  in  Central  Italy  from  the  former  invasion  of 
the  Lombards. 

The  Duchy  of  Rome  and  the  Sabine  territory  *  had 

>  Muratori — ^'De  Regno  ItaliiB  ejusque  flnibuB." — Aniiq.  Ital,ioTiLl,  p. 59. 

'  If  any  reliance  at  all  ie  to  be  plaoed  upon  andent  doeumente  the  pro- 
Tinces  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara  were  confirmed  as  part  of  the  ezarthata  to 
the  pontiffs  by  the  early  German  emperors.  These  districts  escaped  the  first 
invasion  of  the  Lombards,  but  were  added  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Pavian 
monarchs  long  before  the  iconoclast  controversy.  They  still  may  havo  been 
included  in  the  restitution  which  Pepin  enforced. 

»  Pollard  Urquhart's  Life  of  Sforaa^  vol.  i  p.  19. 

*  The  Sabine  territory  is  also  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  the  first  Otho,  as 
forming  part  of  the  donation  of  Pepin. 
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continued  under  the  authority  of  Rome;  the  Exarchate 
and  the  Pentapolis  formed  the  subject  of  that  which 
has  been  erroneouslj  termed  the  donation  of  Pepin. 
When  Charlemagne  confirmed  these  possessions  to  the 
See  of  Rome,  he  is  said  to  have  added  to  them  the 
Duchies  of  Spoleto  and  of  Benevento,  which,  in  the 
interim,  he  had  wrested  from  their  Lombard  chiefs. 

Whatever  was  the  true  nature  of  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  conveyed  to  the  Pontiff  in  these  trans- 
actions, they  would  seem  in  practice  to  have  been  little 
more  than  nominal  The  most  valuable  and  most 
prized  portion  of  the  donations  of  Pepin  were  the 
wide  and  rich  estates,  over  which  the  Church  acquired 
a  direct  proprietary  right.  The  lords  of  Romagna 
were,  many  of  them,  the  very  same  barons  who 
usurped  by  violence,  in  Rome,  the  control  both  of 
the  city  and  the  Papal  See  ;  and  we  may  well  believe, 
that  in  the  provinces  they  were  not  likely  to  submit 
to  any  very  effectual  control.  Among  them  the 
Pope  appeared  as  their  chief  by  the  greater  extent 
of  his  baronial  lands ;  but  his  sovereign  powers,  if 
acknowledged  at  all,  were  of  a  very  undefined  nature. 
Free  cities,  feudal  lords,  and  even  the  Archbishop  of 
Ravenna^  all  asserted  rights  with  which  for  centuries 
the  see  of  Rome  did  not  interfere. 

A  charter  from  Louis  Debonnaire  was  said  not  only 
to  have  assured  to  the  Popes  the  districts  included  in 
the  grants  of  Charlemagne,  but  to  have  conferred  upon 
them  all  Tuscan  Lombardy,  all  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  and 
Naples,  together  with  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  and  the 
islands  of  Elba  and  Corsica  ;  in  a  word,  all  Italy  south 
VOL.  n.  • 
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of  the  Po.  Such  a  grant  appearg  so  manifestly  framed 
to  support  the  pretensions  of  later  times,  and  is  so 
entirely  unsupported  by  any  fact  of  possession,  or  even 
claim,  that  it  may,  at  least  in  these  extensiye  gifts, 
be  classed  with  the  decretals  of  Isidore  and  the  donation 
of  Constantino,  among  those  strange  contrivances  not 
unusual  in  these  ages,  which  have  received  the  still 
stranger  misnomer  of  '^  Pious  frauds/' 

Several  emperors  confirmed  to  the  Holy  See  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  exarchate,  the  Sabine  land,  and  all  that 
had  been  conferred  by  the  donations  of  Charlemagne  and 
Pepin,  The  enumeration  of  districts  and  cities  in  many 
of  these  unquestioned  grants,  was  large  enough  and 
specific  enough  to  include  almost  all  that  afterwards 
constituted  the  States  of  the  Church — ^and  some  districts 
to  which  the  Holy  See  has  never  yet  succeeded  in  estab^ 
lishing  its  right  Without  troubling  ourselves  with  the 
controversy  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  these  grants,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  observation  Ls  a  just  one 
that  they  conveyed  no  real  possession,  and  might  well 
be  regarded  by  those  who  made,  them  as  mere  formali- 
ties. They  contained,  moreover,  the  reservation  of 
imperial  rights  ^'salv&.nostr&  potestate  et  nostrorum 
posterorum,"  and  whatever  was  the  meaning  either  of 
the  grant  or  the  reservation,  the  exercise  of  undisputed 
sovereignty  over  these  districts  did  not  follow  until  a 
much  later  period  in  the  history  of  the  Papal  See. 

In  the  confusion  that  attended  the  obscure  and  doubt- 
ful titles  of  these  remote  periods  we  find,  in  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  the  Countess  Matilda  inheriting 
in  right  of  descent  from  her  ancestors,  and  holding 
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as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  very  many  of  the  districts  which 
these  early  grants  had  conferred  upon  St.  Peter.  New 
and  more  extended  claims  to  dominion  arose  from  her 
celebrated  bequest,  or  rather  gift^  of  her  possessions  to 
the  Churclu  Her  great  domains  comprised  the  County, 
or,  as  it  was  even  then  called.  Duchy  of  Tuscany, 
extending  along  the  Tuscan  sea  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  city  of  Rome ;  and  including  Perugia  and  Imola 
within  its  limits  ;  on  the  north  it  occupied  all  that  is 
now  the  Duchy  of  Modena ;  to  this  had  been  added  the 
district  of  Parma  ;  while  in  the  south  with  these  terri- 
tories she  united  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto  and  the  Marqui- 
sate  of  Ancona,  although  both  had  been,  since  the  da3's 
of  Charlemagne,  nominally  the  possessions  of  the  Holy 
See.* 

The  genius  of  Hildebrand  exerted  over  the  great 
Countess  the  influence  which  the  union  of  intellect  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  was  calculated  to 
acquire  over  a  female  mind  that  was  perfectly  capable  of 
appreciating  both.  For  the  aged  Pope  Matilda  enter- 
tained a  veneration  that  was  marked  by  a  sincere  and 
enthusiastic  affection,  and  under  his  guidance  she  exe- 
cuted at  Canosa,  in  1077,  a  deed  by  which  after  her 
death  all  her  possessions  were  to  pass  to  the  See  of  Rome. 
Matilda  long  survived  her  friend,  and  twenty-five  years 
afterwards  she  ratified  her  first  donation  by  a  second 
deed,  which,  was  signed  at  Rome.  A  will  is  said  to 
have,  been  discovered  by  which  she  confirmed  these 


»  AM  tliese  territoripa,  including  tli©  Dncby  of  Spoleto  and  Marqnisate  of 
Ancona,  wore  formally  cluined  by  Pope  Honorius  IV.  in  right  of  the  gift  from 
the  Countesa  Matilda. 

o  2 
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dispositions  immediately  beforo  her  death.  Critics  the 
most  hostile  to  Papal  pretensions  have  admitted  the 
genuineness  of  the  deeds  bj  T^hich  she  disposed  in  a  few 
short  sentences  of  all  her  possessions  of  every  kind,  and 
gave  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  all  the  worldly 
goods  of  which  she  had  power  to  dispose. 

It  was  asserted,  and  with  truth,  by  the  emperor,  that 
those  portions  of  her  estates  which  she  held  by  feudal 
tenure  she  had  no  right  to  alienate.    Like  most  of  the 
Italian  princes,  the  Counts  of  Tuscany  held  domains  by 
what  was   termed   an  allodial  tenure,   boimd  bj  no 
feudal  right.     The  southern  portion  of  Tuscany  next  the 
Duchy  of  Rome  was  held  by  this  tenure.     Allodial  lands 
were  known  in  Italy  as  *'  patrimonio,''  to  distinguish 
them  from  estates  held   by  sefvice  to  a  feudal  lord 
The  districts  lying  between  the  Duchy  of  Rome  and  the 
Tuscan  frontiers  constituted  the  allodial  lands  or  *'  patri- 
monio  "  of  the  great  Countess  ;    and  to  this  day  the 
designation  "  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  "  perpetuates  the 
memory  of  the  right  in  which  she  conveyed  these  districts 
to  the  Apostolic  See.     It  was,  perhaps,  the  only  part  of 
her  vast  possessions  to  which  her  gift  conveyed  a  valid 
title,  although  it  appears  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  writers  on  this  subject,  that  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto 
never  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  and 
no  origin  was  assigned  of  the  feudal  tenure  under  which 
she  was  assumed  to  have  held  it.* 

*"  •niditl  mmno  che  FtLirimonio  vuol  dire  un  bene  tllodide  oome 

poderi  owe  cenei  e  non  un  bene  iignorile  e  demaniale  oome  le  dttk,  outella  e 

^''Ijl^i!!  •    ^'^''***  ^  principL--J^iimlarS  AnnaU  tCItaiia,  aime,  707. 

SomS  Ooth^        '^^•^  derired  by  Mumtori  from  the  Oerman  "  AU,"  and  a 

o-uotiiic  word  "lo^n  ^^  niood,"  Bignifying  the  profiU  or  productions 
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The  Cotmtess  Matilda  died  in  1115.  The  quarrel 
between  Henrj  V.  and  Pope  Paschal  II.  was  not 
reconciled,  when  the  rich  prize  of  these  vast  possessions 
became  a  new  subject  of  contest.  Henrj  was  the 
nearest  relation  and  heir  of  Matilda^  and  he  had  a 
personal  as  well  as  imperial  interest  to  protect  He 
refused  eyen  to  recognise  the  gift  of  her  allodial 
domains,  and  he  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army 
to  enforce  his  rights.  Paschal  was  driven  from  Rome, 
A  new  pontiff,  of  imperial  nomination,  crowned  ^enr7 
a  second  time,  and  from  prelates  eleyated  to  the  tiara 
by  himself  no  demand  was  made  upon  the  emperor 
for  a  surrender  of  the  lands  included  in  the  donation  of 
Matilda. 

On  the  coronation  of  Lothaire  it  would  seem  that 
the  allodial  possessions  of  Matilda,  the  Patrimony  of 
St.  Peter,  were  ceded  to  the  Church.  On  that  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  Adrian  attempted,  among  other 
concessions,  to  extort  from  him  the  surrender  of  her 
feudal  dominions.  The  attempt  ended  in  a  compromise, 
by  which  Frederick  was  permitted  to  retain  them  for 
fifteen  years,  engaging  at  the  end  of  that  period  to  give 
up  to  the  Pope  any  of  them  to  which  he  could  establish 
his  right — ^a  condition  quite  vague  enough  never  to  be 
fulfiUed. 
Henry  VI.  had  regarded   aU  these   provinces  as 

of  a  farm.  '^  Pairimonmm "  or  ^allodiale''  waa  opposed  to  "benaficiom/' 
wkioh  deaignatad  a  feud. — Muraiori,  Itak  Antiq.,  toL  L  p.  558. 

Thia  iB  the  trae  meaniDg  of  the  expreBmon  **  Piatrimony  of  St.  Peter,** 
which  deaignates  the  district  to  the  north-west  of  the  oity  of  Rome. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  interpret  the  words  aa  meaning  the  inheritance ;  snch  a 
phrtse,  if  applicable  at  all,  would  be  equally  so  to  any  of  the  possesaiona  of 
the  Roman  See. 
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unquestionably  belonging  to  his  imperial  right.  He 
granted  the  Duchy  of  Tuscany  to  his  uncle ;  in  the 
Adriatic  provinces  he  created  a  Duchy  of  Romagna 
for  one  of  his  German  followers,  a  Duchy  of  Spoleto.for 
a  second,  and  a  Marquisate  of  Ancona  for  a  third. 

The  cruelties  of  which  Henry  was  guilty  in  Sicily 
drew  upon  him  the  Papal  sentence  of  excommunication, 
and  excited  against  him  the  strongest  feelings  of  indig- 
nation throughout  Italy*  The  Tuscan  league  was  formed, 
(a.d.  1197)  nominally  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  Popes, 
in  reality  to  prevent  the  emperor  from  destroying  that 
independence  which,  on  the  death  of  Matilda,  the 
cities  of  Tuscany  had  asserted.  Just  as  Henry  died 
the  Papal  throne  was  ascended  (a.d.  1198),  by  a 
Pontiff  whose  character  and  ability  eminently  quaUfied 
him  to  turn  a  fortunate  crisis  to  good  account  The 
infancy  of  Frederick — the  contest  in  Germany  which 
ensued  for  the  imperial  crown — ^left  the  rights  of 
the  emperor  in  Italy  almost  unprotected.  We  have 
already  seen  Innocent  avail  himself  of  these  cii*cum- 
stances  to  assert  his  sovereignty  in  the  dty.  In 
llomagna  and  the  Pentapolis  he  found  his  triumph  still 
more  easy.  He  sent  into  these  provinces  legates  to  claim 
the  ancient  rights  of  the  Holy  See.  The  people  every- 
where revolted  against  the  usurpations  of  German  power. 
The  legates  received  the  submission  both  of  the  cities 
and  the  lords.  Some  few  tyrants,  who  had  usurped 
their  dominion,  were  expelled;  but  generally  no  change 
took  place  in  the  government  either  of  the  provinces 
or  the  cities,  which  continued  virtually  independent. 
Upon  the  coronation  of  Otho  IV.,  Innocent  obtained 
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from  him  a  recognition  of  the  Papal  sovereignty  over 
these  districts.  Eleven  years  had  been  passed  in  the 
contest  between  Otho  and  his  Ohibeline  rival  for  the 
imperial  crown,  and  when  the  chief  of  the  Guelphs 
presented  himself  in  1209  for  coronation  at  Rome, 
the  Pope  was  able  to  obtain  from  him  the  recognition 
of  the  sovereignty  which,  both  in  the  dty  and  in  the 
rural  districts,  he  had  assumed. 

Innocent  carried  his  claims  ta  dominion  to  their 
utmost  extent.  He  asserted  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  the  PontiiF  over  Rome.  All  that  was  included  in 
the  donation  of  Matilda  he  demanded  as  the  right  of 
the  Holy  See ;  nor  did  he  rest  his  right  to  extended 
territory  solely  on  her  bequest.  Neither  the  disputed 
donation  of  Constantine,  nor  even  that  of  Louis  Debon-^ 
naire,  appear  to  have  been  put  forward  by  this  prudent 
Pontiff.  But  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Greek  em- 
pire and  the  grants  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  formed  . 
the  title  upon  which  he  chiefly  rested,  and  Bologna, 
Perrara,  and  even  Parma  and  the  district  of  Reggio, 
were  all  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  Pontiffs,  not  only 
by  the  gift  of  Matilda,  but  by  a  far  more  ancient 
title,  as  forming  part  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and 
therefore  included  in  the  transfer  of  Astolph  and  Pepin, 
and  in  the  donation  by  which  Charlemagne  confirmed 
the  exarchate  to  the  Pope. 

Whatever  were  the  professions  of  Otho  when  he 
sought  for  coronation,  he  afterwards  refused  to  accede 
to  the  pretensions  of  Innocent.  This  refusal  induced 
the  Pontiff  to  put  forward  Frederick  II.  as  a  candidate 
for  the  imperial  crown.     The  result  of  his  success  was 
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that  desperate  struggle  iu  'which  the  power  of  the 
empire  in  Italy  was  finally  overthrown* 

During  the  long  and  fierce  contests  which  distracted 
the  whole  life  of  Frederick,  and  which  ended  years  after 
his  death  in  the  overthrow  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
stau£fen»  we  could  hardly  expect  to  find  any  adjustment 
of  the  rival  claims  of  the  Papacy  and  the  empire  to  the 
provinces  of  Central  Italy*  Neither  pope  nor  emperor 
exercised  over  them  any  real  supremacy*  The  cities 
were  divided,  as  elsewhere,  into  Ghibeline  and  Guelph  ; 
the  feudal  lords  espoused  one  side  or  the  other,  as  pre- 
judice, or  interest^  or  fiunily  traditions  directed  them. 
Many  of  these  princes  of  Sx^magna  accepted  investiture 
of  their  honours  from  the  Pope.  Others  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  the  emperor.  Some  few  were  prudent  enough 
to  assure  themselves  by  submitting  to  the  form  of  inves- 
titure firom  both. 

The  elevation  of  Kudolph  of  Hapsburg  created  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Papal  claims.  But  it 
may  with  truth  be  said  that  also  with  that  elevation  a 
new  empire  began.  With  the  downfall  of  the  House  of 
Hohenstauffen  was  broken  the  system  which  had  been 
established  by  Leo  and  Charlemagne — that  of  a  great 
confederation  of  Christendom,  of  which  the  Emperor 
was  the  temporal,  as  the  Pontiff  was  the  spiritual  chief. 
The  establishment  of  Papal  independence  severed  the 
links  which  bound  together  the  empire,  and  the  Church, 
and  the  very  triumphs  in  which  the  Papal  power  asserted 
its  separate  and  distinct  sovereignty,  were  the  destruction 
of  that  venerable  polity  by  which  its  framers  intended 
that  all  the  Western  World  should  be  united  in  one  great 
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confederatioa  of  Church  and  State.  When  the  emperor 
resigned  all  power  in  Rome,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
suryived  only  as  a  name* 

Rudolph  was  elected  emperor  on  the  death  of  Richard 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  1178.  His  election  was  part  of  /^^ 
the  plan  which  Gregory  X.  had  formed  of  reuniting  all 
the  Christian  world  in  one  common  league  for  the  over* 
throw  of  the  Moslem  power.  Occupied  solely  in  German 
politics,  knowing  nothing  of  Italy  except  in  the  super- 
stitious dread  with  which  he  regarded  all  interference 
in  its  affairs,  Rudolph  easily  surrendered  to  the  Pontiff  all 
his  claims  upon  Rome  and  the  provinces  of  the  Church. 
His  legates  bore  the  renunciation  to  Gregory  at  Lyons, 
and  a  personal  meeting  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Pontiff  at  Lausanne  confirmed  the  surrender,  by  which 
imperial  prerogative  formally  withdrew  from  all  conflict 
with  the  pretensions  of  the  Church. 

With  the  sudden  death  of  Gregory  passed  away  all 
the  magnificent  conceptions  which  the  Council  of  Lyons 
seemed  to  have  realised.  Within  a  space  of  little  more 
than  six  months  three  Popes  were  elected  to  the  ponti- 
fical dignity,  each  following  his  predecessor  to  the  grave 
with  a  rapidity  that  gave  rise  to  the  darkest  tales  of  a 
superstitious  age.' 

Nicholas  III.  was  in  1277  elected  to  the  vacant  chair. 
Upon  his  accession  he  found  that  the  chancellor  of  the 
emperor  had  exacted  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  the 

7  See  table  of  the  Popes.  John  XXI.,  the  last  of  the  throe,  was  killed  by 
the  falling  in  of  a  roof  in  a  magnificent  chamber  he  had  erected  in  the  palace 
of  Yiterbo.  The  credulity  of  the  age  accepted  the  story  which  referred  the 
falling  of  the  roof  to  the  immediate  act  of  the  evil  one  tearing  down  the  pillars 
which  supported  ifc.  The  Pope  was  said  to  have  been  at  the  time  engnged  la 
magical  incantations. 
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cities  of  Bologna,  Imola,  Faensa,  Forii,  Cesena^ 
liavennay  Rimini,  and  the  towns  of  Umbria.  Nicholas 
complained  of  this  as  a  violation  of  the  compact  made 
with  Gregory,  and  insisted  on  a  new  and  more  compre- 
liensiYe  deed,  by  which  Rudolph  formally  surrendered 
all  disputed  territories  to  St.  Peter.  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
and  Sicily  were  included  in  this  grant,  which  waa 
solemnly  attested  by  the  signature  of  the  great  digni* 
taries  of  the  empire. 

Rudolph  resigned  all  claims  in  the  States  of  the 
Church  as  completely  as  he  had  done  in  Rome.  What- 
ever were  the  titles  and  rights  under  which  the 
Pontiff  previously  put  forward  pretensions  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Central  Italy,  all  doubts  were  solved,  and 
all  defects  were  covered,  by  the  comprehensive  grant 
which  was  obtained  from  the  weakness  or  the  ignorance 
of  Rudolph.  All  that  was  contained  or  supposed  to 
be  contained  in  the  so-called  donations  of  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne,  all  that  could  be  found  in  any  charter, 
spurious  or  genuine,  of  the  facile  and  good-natured 
Louis,  all  that  had  been  given  by  the  bequest  of 
Matilda,  were  surrendered  by  the  emperor  in  his  horror 
of  a  collision  with  that  power  which  had  ^'  consumed  so 
many  German  kings  ;''^  and  in  the  specific  enumeration 
of  cities  and  territories  with  which  he  was  compelled  to 
supplement  and  elucidate  the  sweeping  gift  of  his 
charter  are  contained  some,  to  which,  even  in  the  titles 
so  indiscriminately  confirmed,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  the  advocates  of  the  Popedom  to  find  the 
foundation  of  a  right. 

Ante,  vol.  L  p.  178. 
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Kicholaa,  one  of  the  noble  fiimily  of  the  Orsini,  was 
known  before  his  election  as  "  the  accomplished/' 
and  was  regarded  as  the  most  cultiyated  gentleman  of 
his  age.  Blameless  in  character,  of  great  ability,  and 
attended  by  all  the  gifts  of  high  birth  and  exterior 
grace,  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  assert  the  Papal 
soyereignty  over  the  territories  from  which  imperial 
rivalry  was  thus  removed.  The  result  which  on  a  former 
occasion  attended  the  efforts  of  Innocent  III.,  even  more 
remarkably  followed  those  of  Nicholas  III.  Released 
from  the  obligations  of  their  oath  to  the  emperor,  the 
cities  everywhere  readily  took  that  of  allegiance  to  the 
Pope.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Papal  territories 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was  acknowledged,  and  the 
pontifical  legates,  who  were  sent  to  every  city  and 
district,  were  able  on  their  return  to  report  the  peaceful 
submission  of  all  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See. 

But  this,  it  must  be  observed,  was  the  submission  of 
cities  and  of  lordships  which,  while  they  owned  the  Pope 
as  their  lord  paramount,  preserved  a  real  and  practical 
independence.  Their  relation  to  the  court  of  Rome 
was  the  same  as  that  which  afler  the  peace  of  Constance 
the  cities  of  Lombardy  held  to  the  imperial  crown. 
Nicholas  made  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  existing 
privileges  and  constitutions.  The  republics  still  con- 
tinued free,  and  the  feudal  lords  were  virtually  sove- 
reigns within  their  own  domains.  In  many  instances  a 
confirmation  of  freedom  or  privilege  was  granted  as  the 
condition  of  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope.  The  gi^eat  republic  of  Bologna,  worn  out  by 
the  dissensions  of  Guelphand  Ghibeline  within  her  walls, 
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submitted  her  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  Nicholas; 
and  a  constitution  was  accepted  from  him  in  1280,  hj 
which  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  was  acknow- 
Iedged,but  which  was  accompanied  by  a  solemn  guarantee 
of  the  freedom  and  self-government  of  the  city.  Never 
was  there  authority  asserted  by  nobler  means  than  that 
by  which  Nicholas  exercised  his  new  sovereignty  over 
Komagna.  His  legates  went  upon  a  mission  of  peace 
and  reconciliation.  In  every  city  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines  met  before  the  Papal  legates,  and  solemnly 
swore  to  abandon  their  feuds.  In  Bologna  the  great 
families  whose  dissensions,  had  distracted  the  city  were 
solemnly  and  publicly  reconciled.  A  gorgeous  ceremony 
convened  the  population  at  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  prelates  of  the  surrounding 
country,  500  of  the  principal  citizens  took  an  oath  to 
live  together  in  amity.  The  leaders  of  factions^  long 
separated  by  a  deadly  hostiUty,  embraced,  and  the  sove* 
reignty  of  the  Pontiff  was  inaugurated  as  a  reign  of 
universal  brotherhood  and  peace. 

Nicholas  had  his  faults.  He  provoked  discontent  in 
Romagna  by  confiscating  some  of  the  possessions  of 
its  nobles  on  the  pretence  of  the  heresy  of  their 
owners,  and  conferring  them  upon  his  own  relations. 
His  brother  he  created  Count  of  fiomagna,  and  his 
nephew  he  appointed  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia.  The 
latter  was  the  great  instrument  in  the  reconcihations, 
and  it  was  said  that  in  every  city  where  the  Cardinal 
restored  peace  the  Count  contrived  to  usurp  authority* 
Well,  however,  would  it  be  for  the  world,  if  the  steps 
of  conquest  were  always  those  of  peace,  and  if  authority 
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were  onlj  acquired  over  mankind  by  teaching  fellow- 
citizens  to  forget  their  feuds  and  live  in  amity  with  each 
other. 

With  the  death  of  Nicholas  in  1280,  all  his  policy  was 
reyersed  Charles  of  Anjou,  whose  ambition  Nicholas 
had  sternly  resisted,  acquired  the  ascendancy  in  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  and  Martin  IV.,  the  new  Pope, 
under  the  guidance  of  Charles,  became  the  partisan  of 
the  Guelphs,  and  in  the  persecutions  of  the  Ghibelines 
all  the  old  animosities  were  revived.  When  the  Pope, 
under  the  same  French  influence,  withdrew  to  Avignon, 
the  sovereignty,  which  the  wisdom  of  Nicholas  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing,  was  lost.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  even  after  the  charter  of  Rudolph  the  Popes  in 
many  districts  had  only  succeeded  to  that  imperfect  and 
scarcely  acknowledged  sovereignty  which  the  emperors 
had  exercised  in  these  provinces  as  in  other  parts  of 
Italy.  Free  cities  existed  within  their  limits,  some  of 
which  had  obtained  confirmation  of  their  privileges  from 
the  emperors.  Great  feudatory  lords,  like  the  D'Estes 
at  Ferrara,  and  the  house  of  Montefeltro  at  TJrbino,  held 
possessions  which  made  them  sovereign  princes.  Inferior 
lords  preserved  their  castles  and  their  jurisdictions 
throughout  a  country,  over  which  the  emperor  had 
not  exercised  even  a  nominal   sovereignty.®     In  the 

*  The  followiDg  independent  SUtes.are  eDumerated  by  an  accurate  writer 
•e  existing  in  tbe  fifteenth  century  in  the  preeent  Papal  territory : 
Ferrara      held  as  a  Marquiaate  by  the       D'Eate. 
Bologna  Seigneury  "  Bentiyoglii. 

B*Tenna  ,«  Polenta. 

Imola  ^  Alidorii  and  Sforza. 

Faenaa  „  Hanfredi. 

ForU  ,,  OrdelaffiandRiarii. 
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tyrannies  and  distractions  of  their  petty  governments 
these  provinces  were  subject  to  evils  even  worse  than 
those  which  aflBLicted  the  rest  of  Italy.  Nowhere  were 
the  contentions  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  more  fierce. 
Nowhere  were  cities  more  torn  by  the  violence  of 
their  internal  feuds.  Even  in  distracted  Italy,  these 
Romagnese  provinces  were  notorious  for  their  dis- 
orders. Romagnol  faith  became,  like  that  of  Carthage, 
a  byeword  to  express  perfidy  and  deceit.  The  miser- 
able occupants  of  the  country  were  ravaged  in  the 
wars  which  the  lords  were  in  the  habit  of  waging 
against  each  other — ^the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were 
involved  in  the  persecutions  that  followed  each  revolu- 
tion in  the  ascendancy  of  Ghibeline  and  Guelph.  From 
one  and  only  one  evil  of  the  declining  days  of  Italy 
these  districts  were  exempt.  Their  nobles  were  bold 
and  warlike  as  well  as  perfidious  and  cruel.  They 
fought  their  own  battles,  and  scorned  to  employ  the 
services  of  mercenary  troops.  The  exemption  was 
perhaps  compensated  in  the    balance  of  evil  by  the 


Cesena 

Seignenry  by  the 

Malateeta. 

Rimini 

M 

Malateata. 

Pesaro 

n 

MalatesU  and  Sfom, 

Fano 

n 

MaUtesta. 

Urbino 

Dukedom 

Montefeltro. 

S.  Angelo 

Seigneury 

Branoaleone. 

Citta  di  Gastello 

>» 

VitellL 

Perugia 

n 

BeglioDi. 

Amai 

Republio. 

Foligao 

f» 

Spoleto 

Dukedom,  not  hereditary. 

Camerino 

Seigneury  by  the 

Varana. 

Fermo 

w 

FogUairi. 

Anoona 

Republic. 

Sinigaglia 

Seigneury  by  the 

Mercatello 

Countship 

Brancaleoni. 

^l>WMttcuiC$  **  Eiiior^  of  the  Duka  of  Urbino*  vol.  L  p.  17. 
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result.  Italian  '^ companies  of  adventurers"  were 
formed  in  these  provinces,  and  the  Romagnol  lords 
became  themselves  the  captains  of  condottieri.*^ 

It  might  indeed  be  said  that  the  grant  of  Rudolph 
gave  to  the  Pontiffs  a  sovereignty  not  unlike  that  which 
the  donation  of  Adrian  conferred  in  Ireland  upon  the 
English  king,  a  nominal  dominion  over  a  country 
divided  among  a  number  of  independent  principalities, 
over  which  the  centralising  influence  of  the  lord  para* 
mount  was  gradually  made  supreme.  A  work  which 
was  effected  only  by  slow  degrees  and  at  considerable 
intervals  of  time. 

Once  free  from  all  competition  of  the  imperial  power, 
tlie  Pontiffs  possessed  without  dispute  this  nominal 
sovereignty  over  provinces,  in  which  the  barons  and 
the  cities  had  the  real  government.  The  process  by 
which  the  central  authority  crushed  in  time  these 
petty  jurisdictions,  was  nearly  the  same  in  the  Papal 
dominions  as  that  by  which  the  result  has  been  accom- 
plished in  other  States.  There  was  the  same  law- 
lessness to  be  suppressed.  In  the  accomplishment  of 
this  the  same  crimes  and  cruelties  were  perpetrated,  and 
neither  in  the  character  of  the  instruments  by  which 
the  subjugation  of  the  country  was  effected,  nor  yet  in 
that  of  the  means  which  were  used,  can  the  Papal 
government  boast  any  exemption  from  the  disgrace 
and  the  guilt  by  which  so  often  sovereign  power  has 
established  its  dominion  on  the  ruins  of  municipal  and 
local  independence. 

It  was  during  the  residence  of  the  Papal  Court  at 

M  Mariottrfl  «'  Hifltory  of  Italy/' 
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Avignon  that  the  first  effort  appears  to  haye  been 
made  to  convert  this  nominal  sovereignty  into  an  effec- 
tual control  over  the  Pap<il  States,  About  the  period 
*^hen  Bienzi  in  Rome  essayed  to  curb  the  licentiousness 
of  the  barons,  Clement  YI.  made  an  attempt  to  reduce 
Romagna  to  order  (a.d.  1343).  His  attempt  under 
Hector  Durfort  failed,  but  his  successor,  Innocent  VI., 
renewed  it.  Cardinal  Egidio  Albomoz  was  sent  there 
as  Papal  legate,  with  a  commission  to  establish  the  Papal 
authority  (a.d.  1353).  All  historians  bear  witness  to 
the  skill,  and  many  of  them  to  the  unscrupulousness, 
with  which  he  played  off  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  of 
the  cities  and  the  nobles  to  attach  them,  or  subject 
them,  in  turns  to  the  Papal  rule."  It  must  at  the 
same  time  be  acknowledged,  that  he  often  attained  his 
object  by  the  simple  expedient  of  offering  good  govern- 
ment to  the  oppressed.  Cities  admitted  Papal  vicars  to 
gain  protection  against  their  tyrant  lords.  Bologna 
escaped  from  its  subjugation  to  the  rule  of  the  Visconti 
by  accepting  a  iree  government  from  the  legate  of  the 
Pope.  Eleven  years  were  spent  in  these  efforts,  and 
the  Papal  treasures  freely  dispensed ;  but  when  sub- 
sequently, in  1367,  Urban  V.  came  to  Rome,  the 
haughty  cardinal  was  able  to  answer  the  Pope's  de- 
mand for  an  account  of  the  money  he  had  received, 
by  sending  to  him  a  waggon  laden  with  the  keys  of 
the  cities  which  had  surrendered  to  his  rule.*^ 

"  Percivars  Italy,  Tol.  I  chap.  t.  part  2;  Raynaldi,  Annales,  1858-1367. 
Hatteo  Villani ;  Sumondi,  toI.  !▼.  p.  800. 

^  "  Albornos,  on  Us  arriyal  in  Italy,  found  only  the  two  eastles  of  Montifian- 
oone  and  Montefeltro  in  obedience  to  the  Pope.  When  Urban  came  to  Italy 
all  the  cities  of  Romagna,  of  La  Marca,  of  Umbria,  and  of  the  Patrimony  wera 
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The  submission  of  Romagna  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  the  French  legates  appointed  by  the  papal  court 
at  Avignon  were  unpopular  with  the  Italians.  An 
attempt  to  reduce  Florence  under  the  papal  authority 
involved  the  See  of  Rome  in  a  war  with  that  republic, 
and  llie  Florentine  troops  marched  into  Romagna,  dis- 
playing the  word  "  liberty  "  on  their  banners. 

The  oppressions  of  the  Papal  legates  had  provoked  an 
almost  uniyersal  insurrection  against  ecclesiastical  rule. 
The  cardinal  legate  fled  from  Bologna  in  disguise.  The 
Visconti,  all-powerful  in  Lombardy,  encouraged  the 
revolt  of  the  Papal  States.  Naples  and  Florence  united 
with  Milan  in  the  attempt  to  free  Romagna  from  the 
government  of  the  absent  pontiffs.  Lucca,  true  to  her 
Ghibeline  traditions,  added  her  strength  to  that  of  this 
new  league.  Even  Viterbo  raised  the  banner  of  free- 
dom. In  vain  it  was  that  Sir  John  Hawkwood  and  his 
band  of  English  adventurers  were  taken  into  the  pay 
of  the  Church.  Massacres  at  Forli  and  Faenza  failed 
to  terrify  into  submission  the  refractory  Romagnols. 
Their  resistance  became  more  determined  with  the 
cruelties  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  coerce  them,  and 
within  a  few  days  the  population  marked  their  detesta- 

in  obedience  to  the  Holy  See.  The  Pope  haying  asked  the  Oardinal  for  an 
account  of  the  money  which  he  had  expended  during  his  long  adminiBtration, 
he  sent  him  in  answer  a  carriage  laden  with  the  keys  of  the  towns  and  castles 
which  had  submitted  to  him.  Immediately  after  Urban's  return  to  Italy 
Albomos  died  at  Viterbo,  the  24th  of  August,  1867.  He  carried  with  him 
the  rsgrets  of  the  court  of  Rome  and  of  the  people^  who  in  consideration  of 
his  rare  abilities,  overlooked  the  strange  union  of  the  functions  of  a  military 
commander  and  a  prelate. — Siimondi,  vol.  iy.  p.  377. 

"The  town  of  Oryieto  had  recogmsed  Albomoz  as  its  direct  lord;  at  the 
death  of  the  legate  it  ceded  itself  to  the  Pope  by  deliberation  of  its  general 
council,  without  any  reseryation  of  its  liberties. — Ckromda  cf  Orvieto. 

YOL.  IL  P 
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tion  of  the  atrocities  of  Hawkwood  by  an  almost  simul- 
taneous rising.  In  the  short  space  of  a  week  eighty  cities, 
fortresses,  and  castles  had  united  themselves  to  the 
ranks  of  those  who  had  cast  off  allegiance  to  the  Pope. 

Albomoz  was  dead,  and  the  violent  counsels  of  his 
successors  knew  only  one  method  of  reclaiming  the 
people  to  the  submission  they  had  cast  off.  Cardinal 
Robert  of  Geneva  represented  the  Papal  authority  in 
the  revolted  provinces,  and  under  the  advice  of  this 
violent  and  sanguinary  man,  Gregory  XL  despatched 
into  the  Roman  States  a  ferocious  band  of  mercenary 
Bretons,  to  act  under  his  command,  a.d.  1876.  The 
company  of  Bretons  was  the  last  of  the  companies  of 
adventure  that  existed  in  France.  Raised  principally 
in  that  province  of  France  which  still  bore  the  name 
of  Britain,  its  ranks  were  also  largely  recruited  by 
Englishmen.  The  company  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood, 
reinforced  by  these  new  adventurers,  reduced  some 
few  towns  of  Romagna  to  a  temporary  submission,  but 
at^the  cost  of  cruelties  which  have  left  an  indelible  stain 
upon  the  perpetrators. 

The  atrocities  of  Robert  of  Geneva  are  still  remem- 
bered with  horror ;  repulsed  from  Bologna,  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  inhabitants  that  he  would  yet  bathe  his 
hands  and  feet  in  their  blood.  Crespelano,  Oliveto  and 
Monteveglio  were  pillaged  by  the  Bretons  and  then 
given  to  the  flames.  The  inhabitants  of  Pesaro  were 
put  to  the  sword  by  these  ferocious  brigands,  who 
fought  under  the  banners  of  the  Church,  and  were  com- 
manded by  one  of  its  princes. 

The  treatment  of  Cesena  is  the  transaction  which 
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marks  the  annals  of  this  period  with  the  deepest  stain 
of  blood.  The  Bretons  had  been  admitted  to  winter 
quarters  in  the  city,  and  by  their  insults  to  the  inha- 
bitants provoked  a  conflict,  in  which  300  of  the  merce- 
naries were  killed.  The  rest  were  driven  into  one 
quarter  of  the  town.  They  were  re-admitted  to  their 
old  quarters  upon  a  distinct  promise  of  an  amnesty. 
Scarcely  had  the  gates  been  opened  to  them  when 
the  Bretons  commenced  an  indiscriminate  butchery 
of  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants.  Hawkwood  and  his 
English  were  sent  for  to  Faenza,  and  commanded 
to  join  in  the  intended  massacre.  The  Englishman 
hesitated,  but  the  cardinal  exclaimed,  "I  will  have 
blood."  The  scenes  that  followed  were  those  of  barba- 
rous and  inhuman  slaughter.  All  the  chronicles  of  the 
period  are  filled  with  hideous  details  of  these  san- 
guinary atrocities,  which  on  such  occasions  have  too 
often  revealed  the  tiger-like  ferocity  that  lurks  in  the 
nature  of  man.  Innocent  infants  were  dragged  from 
their  cradles  to  be  dashed  against  the  walls  or  to  be 
strangled  or  impaled  before  the  eyes  of  their  mothers. 
The  vengeance  of  the  Bretons  for  their  comrades  was 
glutted  in  gore  ;  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  bodies 
of  the  slain.  In  the  midst  of  these  horrors,  contem- 
porary historians  tell  us,  was  heard  the  voice  of  the  car- 
dinal himself  issuing  his  orders — "  Kill,  kill  them  all." 
The  sanguinary  commands  were  almost  literally  obeyed. 
Priests  fled  in  vain  to  the  churches — ^no  protection  was 
found  in  the  monastery  or  the  convent.  All  were  put 
to  the  sword  without  regard  to  character,  or  sex,  or 
age.     Five  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were  butchered  ; 
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the  few  wlio  escaped  are  said  to  have  owed  their  lives  to 
the  humanity  of  Hawkwood's  adventurers,  who  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  hooty  of  the  houses,  and 
aided  their  wretched  inmates  to  escape." 

^  "Lb  cardinal  aToo  une  atroce  perfidie  devoua  Ceaene  a  un  massacre 
uniTersel.  Kon  content  de  lacher  aea  ferooea  Bretons  dans  la  yille,  U  appela 
encore  Hawkwood,  qui  ayeo  les  Anglais  etait  k  Faenza;  et  comme  oe  capitaine 
heeitait  a  concurrer  a  ce  crime,  le  cardinal  lui  dit :  '  Je  Teux  du  sang,  du  sang/ 
Pendant  que  le  massacre  durait»  on  I'entendit  sourent  crier, '  Tuez  les  tous.' 
En  efi^t  personne  ne  fut  epargn^.  Les  Bretons  saississent  par  les  pieds  lea 
enfknts  a  la  mamille,  et  ils  ecrasaient  lenrs  tdtes  oontre  les  murs.  Les  prdtres, 
les  religieuz,  les  yierges  consacr^es  aux  autels,  tout  furent  pass^  au  fil  de 
Tep^e:  cinque  milles  personnes  perirent  dans  oette  horrible  boucherie." — 
Simtmdi,  vol  iv.  p.  422. 

The  worst  and  most  horrifying  portions  of  this  description  are  fully  borne 
out  by  chronicles  above  suspicion.  Chronicon  Estense,  p.  500 ;  Poggio  Brae- 
ciolini,  torn,  il  p.  286 ;  Chronicon  Riminense,  torn.  xy.  p.  916.  Chronioon 
Sanese,  p.  258.  They  justify  the  obserration  quoted  by  Cardinal  Baronius^ 
that  a  vengeance  so  savage  and  atrocious  would  have  disgraced,  not  to  say  a 
Prelate  of  the  Church  bearing  the  commission  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  Herod  or  Nero. 

Cardinal  Baronius  quotes  the  record  of  these  authorities  from  St.  Antoninos. 

"  Ut  vero  Robertus  verborum  lenociniis  civilem  tumnltum  compesoaerlt^ 
ac  deinde  insigni  crudeUtate  excitis  Anglis  Csesenates  nuUo  setatis  sexiWve  dis> 
crimine  ferro  conciderit,  describit  sanctus  author  subjectis  verbis  :  '  Axcem  in 
eA  munitisaimam  tenebat  Gtobennensis ;  qui  veritus  ne  dyitas  ad  hostes  defi* 
oeret,  indignationem  dissimulabat,  nihilque  sinistrum  de  Cesenatium  facto 
loquebatur;  sed  eos  multa  perpessos  indigne,  merito  simul  necessarioque 
ajebat  arma  oorripuisse :  verum  ea  deponere  tandem  et  ad  sua  redlre  suadebat. 
His  verbis  confisi  Csesenates  arma  deposuere.  Accitis  autem  propere  Anglorum 
copiis,  et  cum  Britonibus  conjunctis,  per  ipsam  arcem  eas  contra  populum 
iuermem  deceptumque  immisit.  Britones  vero  irati  ciodem  suorum  uldsd 
properantes,  neque  eetati  neque  sexui  pepercerunt,  miseram  et  innocuam 
mnltitudinem  truddantes  omdelissime.  Ajigli  autem  cum  eis  magis  insis- 
tebant  rapinao  dvitatis,  unde  et  Cesenates  ipsos  admonebant  ad  fugiendum 
e  civitatci  vix  enim  aliqui  alii  evaserunt  nisi  a  dvitate  recedentes :  tauta  fuit 
crndditas  Britonum,  ut  et  lactentes  de  cunis  extraherent,  capita  eorum  ad 
parietes  contundentes,  aliquos  alios  strangulantes,  reliquos  perforantes,  ipsos 
oocisos  alligantes  ad  ostia  domonim.  Stratse  plensB  erant  cadayeribus  et 
sanguinibus.  Juxta  patres  Teperiebantur  filii  interempU ;  secus  germanos 
fratres  eorum;  et  cum  uxoribus  viri.  Numerus  autem  occisorum  fuisae 
didtur  tria  millia,  secundum  aliquos  quiuque  millia.  Dominus  autem  Robertus 
dux  exercitus  ecclesi»  h»c  fieri  sinebat  quasi  non  curans,  forte  sperans  civi- 
tatem  vacuam  remanentem  ad  ejus  dominium  perventuram,  dcut  postmodum 
accidit.    Et  ubi  Britones  hoc  egerunt  in  vindiotam,  ut  inde  ab  aliis  civitatibus 
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These  cruelties  but  made  the  resistance  of  the 
Florentines  and  their  allies  the  more  determined. 
Gregory  was  neither  a  cruel  nor  a  bad  man,  and  his 
conscience  was  ill  at  ease  when  there  reached  him  in 
his  tranquil  retreat  at  Avignon  the  rumours  of  the 
atrocities  which  were  committing  in  Italy  in  his  name. 
Reproaches  were  uttered  by  some  of  the  bishops  in  his 
neighbourhood  against  the  absence  of  the  chief  bishop 
from  his  see«  The  inspired  fanaticism  of  a  woman 
urged  her  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  from  Florence  to 
Avignon,  to  implore  the  Pope  by  his  presence  to  give 
peace  to  Italy.  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna— the  fame 
of  whose  sanctity  had  spread  to  the  remotest  regions, 
and  on  whose  person  it  was  implicitly  believed  were 
repeatedly  seen  the  mysterious  marks  which  attested 
the  extasy  of  her  contemplations — ^appeared  before 
Gregory  to  entreat  his  return  to  his  see.  In  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  his  cardinals,  the  Pontiff  set  out  on 
his  journey  to  Rome.  Universal  enthusiasm  greeted 
him  as  he  sailed  up  the  Tiber.  An  attempt  to 
make  peace  with  Florence  was  left  to  be  completed  by 

timerentur,  citiasque  se  eis  traderent,  ne  paterentur  talia ;  oppoBitam  inde 
Bequutum  est :  nam  tanto  horrori  omnibus  Italicis  hoc  fuit,  ut  magis  anima- 
rentnr  ad  repngnandum  eis,  ne  'aliquando  derenirent  ad  manus  tarn  imma- 
nium  ferarum.  £t  si  legatus  ad  hoc  illos  induzit,  ut  didtur,  cum  tamen 
sub  jurejurando  promisiaset  CsBsenatibns  securitatem,  ut  deponerent  arma 
ne  dam  pnelatum  eeclesiastioum,  yioes  tenentem  Ticarii  Jesu  Christi,  sed 
Herodem  et  Keronem  dedecuisset  tarn  ssevissima  scelestaque  Tindiota." 

Baronius  indignantly  remarks  that  this  very  cardinal — "this  man  of  blood  *' 
— was  a  short  time  afterwards  elevated  by  the  schismatio  cardinals  to  the  chair 
of  the  Anti-Pope.  Robert  of  Qeneva,  under  the  not  very  appropriate  title  of 
Clement  VIL,  was  the  author  of  the  great  schism,  the  firstof  the  Avignon  Popes. 

"  Hsso  fuere  Robert!  egregia  ilia  facmora  qusa  postea  Cardinales  apostatas 
ad  vinim  sanguinarium,  promptumque  ad  omne  soelus,  creandum  anti-Papam 
indicto  ClemenUs  illi  nomine  permoverant." — Baroniui,  anno  1877. 
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his  successor.  It  is  some  eridence  that  the  Pontiff  dis- 
avowed the  sanguinary  policy  of  his  legate,  that  in  the 
short  interval  which  elapsed  between  his  arrival  in  Italy 
and  his  death,  he  granted  a  charter,  still  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  Bologna,  confirming  the  liberties  and  the 
independence  of  that  city. 

Gregory  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Italy.  But 
the  mission  of  St.  Catharine  had  not  been  in  vain. 
The  Pope  was  restored  to  Rome.  On  his  death  the 
conclave  was  held  in  the  pontifical  city,  and  Urban  VI., 
an  ItaHan  cardinal,  was  nominated  as  his  successor. 
The  election  of  that  successor  provoked  the  great  schism 
of  the  West,  and  while  rival  Popes  at  Rome  and  Avignon 
disputed  the  right  to  the  tiara,  the  authority  of  neither 
was  respected  in  the  ItaUan  States.  The  self-govern- 
ment of  Bologna  was  recognised  in  solemn  charters, 
both  by  Martin  IV.  and  Nicholas  V.  Eugene  IV.,  to 
obtain  even  a  partial  recognition  of  his  authority  in 
Romagna,  was  compelled  to  purchase  the  services  of 
the  first  of  the  Sforzas  by  granting  him  the  investiture 
of  the  Marquisate  of  Ancona.** 

The  history  of  the  free  cities  within  the  Papal  States 
does  not  differ  from  that  which  has  already  been  sketched 
in  the  general  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Italian 
municipaUties,  Several  of  the  cities  now  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  Rome  had  been  members  of  the  Lombard 
league.  Like  their  more  northern  alUes,  they  had 
municipal  constitutions  which  had  come  down  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  centuries  from  the  traditions  of  Roman 
freedom ;  like  those,  in  the  absence  of  supreme  authority, 

^*  DenniBtoun's  "  Dukes  of  Urbino ; "  Pollard  Urquhart's  **  Life  of  Francesco 
Sforza." 
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they  were  able  to  assert  a  practically  independent  govern* 
ment,  and  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Perugia,  and  Imola,  had  their 
privileges  and  rights  as  well  defined  and  as  carefully 
guarded  as  those  of  Padua  or  Verona.  The  same  vices 
and  factions  which  destroyed  freedom  elsewhere  pre- 
vailed in  the  Emilian  towns  and  those  of  Southern 
Tuscany,  and  the  captains  of  the  people  became  the 
lords  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna  as  they  did  of  Milan  and 
Mantua. 

Ferrara  became  subject  to  the  lords  of  the  house  ot 
Este,  and  continued  in  subjugation  to  them  until  the 
extinction  of  that  family  placed  the  city  under  the  direct 
government  of  the  Holy  See.  Bologna,  of  all  the  Italian 
cities  has  preserved  the  clearest  accounts  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  its  freedom.  Those  vicissitudes  present  some- 
thing like  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Papal  conquests, 
and  even  if  modern  events  had  not  added  a  special 
interest  to  the  story  of  the  second  city  of  the  Papal  States, 
that  story  were  worth  recording  as  representing  in  its 
main  features  that  of  many  a  city  within  the  dominions 
of  the  Church. 

Bologna,  more  manifestly  than  most  of  the  Italian 
towns,  could  trace  its  municipal  institutions  to  the  citi- 
zenship of  Rome.  At  an  early  period  it  obtained  from 
the  empire  the  recognition  of  its  rights.  In  one  of  the 
early  years  of  the  twelfth  century  a  charter  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  V.  confirmed  to  the  Bolognese  some 
privileges  of  practical  sovereignty,  including  the  right 
of  a  civic  militia  and  of  coinage,  which  the  peace  of 
Constance,  many  years  after,  wrung  from  the  humbled 
Barbarossa  for  all  Italian  towns.     The  charter  of  Henry 
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in  all  probability  was  granted  as  the  price  of  the 
adherence  of  Bologna  to  the  imperial  standard  in  the 
dispute  for  the  inheritance  of  Matilda  between  the 
empire  and  the  Pope. 

The  Bolognese  were  true,  nevertheless,  to  the  cause 
of  freedom^  and  when  Frederick  I.  attempted  to  invade 
the  privileges  of  the  Italian  cities,  Bologna  became  one 
of  the  most  active  and  prominent  members  of  the  Lom- 
bard league.  In  the  struggles  between  the  Papacy  and 
the  empire  it  continued  steadfast  to  the  cause  of  the 
Popes.  It  was  in  a  battle  with  the  Bolognese  that  Hensius^ 
the  son  of  the  second  Frederick,  was  made  prisoner, 
and  in  the  long  struggles  with  the  Ghibelines,  Imola  and 
all  the  cities  of  Emilia  were  compelled  by  the  arms  of 
the  republic,  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  the  Guelphs. 

Bologna  occupied  in  Emilia  the  same  position  that 
Milan  did  in  Lombardy.  If  it  was  inferior  to  the  capital 
of  the  north  or  to  Florence,  in  manufactures — if  it  .gelded 
to  Genoa,  or  to  Pisa  in  commerce — it  far  exceeded  these 
and  all  Italian  cities  in  the  glories  of  that  university 
which  gave  it  its  epithet  of  "  learned,"  and  from  which 
no  small  portion  of  its  greatness  and  its  wealth  was 
derived.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  beUeve  that  there  is 
not  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  that  are  given  of 
the  number  of  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe  who 
were  at  one  time  receiving  their  education  in  this  far- 
famed  school."  To  the  influence  of  this  great  university 
we  may  possibly  trace  the  almost  undeviating  adherence 
of  the  city  to  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See. 

That  influence  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  exist- 

"  Fifteen  thootand,  accordiDg  io  Sumondi,  yoL  ill  p.  348. 
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ence  inthin  its  walls  of  the  Actions  that  elsewhere  dis* 
tracted  Italy.  Here,  as  in  other  cities,  the  rival  bands 
of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  ranged  themselves  under 
opposing  families.  The  Lambertazzi  were  the  leaders 
of  the  Ghibelines,  the  Geremei  of  the  Guelphs.  Italian 
history  is  everywhere  interwoven  with  romance.  Upon 
the  historic  page  the  events  of  real  Hfe  stand  out  in 
all  the  colouring  of  human  passions  and  human  crime 
which  glows  in  the  most  impressive  pictures  of  the 
novelist.  Fiction  supplies  nothing  to  impress  the  ima- 
gination so  powerfully  as  the  doom  of  Ugolino  in  the 
tower  of  Famine.  Some  of  the  noblest  eflforts  of  dra- 
matic genius  have  found  in  the  records  of  Italian  story 
the  incidents  to  which  even  that  genius  could  add 
nothing  more  calculated  than  the  recital  of  the  &cts  to 
command  the  impulses  and  sway  the  sympathies  of  the 
human  heart.  In  Bologna  occurred  a  tragic  scene, 
almost  the  counterpart  of  that  which  has  immortalised 
Verona  in  the  loves  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  the 
\  hatreds  of  the  houses  of  Capulet  and  Montague.  The 
passion  formed  by  one  of  the  Guelph  Geremei  for  the 
daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  Ghibelines  led  to  a  revo* 
lution  at  Bologna,  a  revolution  which  caused  in  its 
immediate  result  the  first  acknowledgment  by  the  city 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  See. 

The  story  as  related  in  the  chronicles  of  Bologna  is  a 
short  one.  Imilda,  the. daughter  of  the  Ghibeline 
chieftain,  had  given  her'rieart  and  her  affections  to 
a  scion  of  the  house  to  which  all  political  and  all 
hereditary  principles  ought  to  have  taught  her  the 
lesson  of  uncompromising  hatred.      Her  lover,   who 


^ 
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visited  her  in  secret,  was  surprised  in  one  of  their  stolen 
interviews  by  her  indignant  brothers.     He  was  stabbed 
in  her  chamber,  and  the  narratives  heighten  the  effect 
by  representing  that  the  wound  was  inflicted  by  a  dagger 
steeped  in  the  deadly  poison,  the  secret  of  which  the 
Crusaders  had  learned  from  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tains in  the  East   The  victim  was  dragged  by  his  mur- 
derers to  one  of  the  corridors  of  the  mansion,  where 
Imilda  traced  him  by  the  marks  of  his  life-blood.     In 
the  agony  of  her  grief  she  attempted  to  recal  his  ebbing 
life  by  sucking,  like  Eleanor  of  England,  the  poison 
from  his  wound  ;  she  succeeded  only  in  imbibing  its 
deadly  venom  into  her  own  frame,  and  two  corpses  lay  in 
the  passages  of  the  lordly  mansion  of  the  Lambertazzi.^^ 
An  attempt  to  conceal  the  bodies  was  detected,  and 
the  baffled  effort  gave  to  the  transaction  an  appearance 
blacker  even  than  the  reality.     The  populace,  in  whose 
imagination  the  incidents  were  heightened  by  every 
exaggeration,  demanded  vengeance  on  the  murderers. 
The  Lambertazzi  endeavoured  to  strengthen  themselves 
by  alliances  with  Modena  and  the  Ohibeline  towns  at 
enmity  with  Bologna.     The  issue  was  decided  by  civil 
war  ;  a  bloody  combat,  that  made' the  streets  of  the 
city  for  four  days  run  with  blood,  terminated  at  last  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Lambertazzi  from  Bologna.     The 
whole  Ghibeline  party  were  implicated  in  this  ruin. 
One  sweeping  sentence  of  banishment  exiled  twelve 
thousand  citizens  from   their  homes.      Those  homes 
were  pillaged  and  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  a  confis- 
cation of  all  their  property  enriched  the  coffers  of  the 

1'  Cbronicon  Bononicnse.    Sismondi,  rol.  ii.  p.  488. 
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state,  now  exclusively  given  up  to  the  management  of 
their  foes. 

This  banishment  of  the  Ghibelines  occurred  in  1273. 
The  exiled  citizens  took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  cities, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  Guide  of  Montefeltro  were 
on  the  point  of  reducing  Bologna  beneath  their  sway. 
It  was  this  unnatural  war  which  was  ended  by  the 
mediation  of  Pope  Nicholas  III,  in  1279,  and  in  the 
reconciliation  which  ensued,  the  supremacy  of  the  Pon- 
tiff over  Bologna  was  by  both  the  parties  recognised. 
The  brother  of  the  Pope  was  named  as  their  podesta 
by  the  citizens  grateful  for  the  restoration  of  the  bles- 
sings of  domestic  peace. 

Acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the  city 
still  preserved,  like  many  others  of  the  Romagnese,  its 
municipal  independence,  and  Bologna  can  boast  of  a 
longer  and  more  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  freedom 
than  fell  to  the  lot  of  most  Italian  towns.  In  1327  it 
surrendered  its  liberties  to  the  legate  of  the  Pope,  who 
was  appointed  lord  of  the  city.  A  few  years  of  this 
government  ended  in  a  revolt  (a.d.  1334)  and  in  the  dis- 
orders which  followed,  the  rich  family  of  the  Pepoli  con- 
trived (a.d.  1338)  to  assume  the  mastery  of  the  state.*^^ 

In  1343,  when  first  Hector  Dunfort  appeared  in 
Romagna,  two  brothers,  the  Pepoli,  who  were  lords  of 
Bologna,  aided  him  with  a  conthigent.  The  treacherous 
imprisonment  of  one  of  the  brothers  at  the  time  when  he 
was  a  guest  in  the  camp  of  the  Papal  legate,  determined 
the  lords  of  Milan  upon  a  transaction  as  singular  as  any 
which  even  the  annals  of  Italy  record.     The  principal 

'^  Sismondi,  vol.  iii.  p.  468. 
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citizens  were  sent  to  Florence  as  a  deputation  to  nego- 
tiate with  that  republic  a  peace  which  was  to  haye  the 
eflTect  of  restoring  Bologna  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pope.  Their  absence  was  planned  to  enable  the  Pepoli 
to  carry  out  an  engagement  into  which  they  had  entered 
for  the  sale  of  Bologna  to  Visconti  the  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  who  was  already  making  himself  master  of  all 
Northern  Italy.  The  populace  were  indignant  at  the 
bargain,  but  in  the  absence  of  their  leaders  they  con- 
tented themselres  with  mere  demonstrations  of  rage. 
Fifteen  hundred  of  the  troops  of  Visconti  took  possession 
of  the  town,  and  when  the  ambassadors  returned  from 
Florence  they  found  the  sale  was  completed  and  Gian 
Galeazzo  Vi^onti  already  acknowledged  as  lord  of  Bo- 
logna. Almost  immediately  followed  the  strange 
reconciliation  between  the  Pope  and  the  rebellious 
Archbishop,  which  ended  in  a  second  purchase  of  the 
betrayed  Bolognese.  The  PontiflF  received  100,000 
florins  for  granting  investiture  to  Visconti  as  their  lord 
An  equal  sum  is  said  to  have  been  spent  by  the  wily 
Archbishop  in  winning  over  the  courtiers  of  both  sexes 
who  surrounded  the  Pope.  The  keys  of  the  city  were 
dutifully  surrendered  and  as  graciously  returned,  and 
Visconti  held  Bologna  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  and  by 
an  annual  tribute  of  12,000  florins. 

The  dominion  of  the  Visconti  continued  until  1360. 
In  that  year  Cardinal  Albomoz  contrived  to  obtain 
from  Galeazzo  Visconti,  then  the  tyrant  of  Bologna,  a 
surrender  of  the  city  to  the  Papal  See,  and  weary  of  the 
oppression  they  had  endured,  the  citizens  of  Bologna 
accepted  with  unusual  joy  their  restoration  to   that 
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which  thej  had  only  known  as  the  mild  and  liberal 
gOTomment  of  the  ChurcL 

Their  joy  was  but  of  short  duration.  Strange  rulers 
sueceeded  to  Albomoz  in  1377.  Their  ancient  liberties 
were  not  restored.  The  oppression  of  the  legates  sent 
from  Avignon  drove  them,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
Romagnese,  into  revolt.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1376,  a 
revolution  was  effected.  The  Papal  legate,  indebted  for 
his  life  to  the  protection  of  its  leaders,  took  refuge  in  a 
convent.  A  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  Bologna  joined 
the  league  of  Florence  in  asserting  the  liberties  of 
Central  Italy  against  the  Church. 

The  Bolognese  sternly  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Car- 
dinal Robert  of  Geneva.  To  his  demand  that  they 
should  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  they 
replied  that  never  again  would  they  admit  within  their 
walls  those  by  whom  they  had  been  betrayed  and 
deceived.  They  defied  him  when  he  threatened  that 
his  next  visit  would  be  to  bathe  his  hands  and  feet  in 
their  blood,  and  the  massacre  of  Cesena,  instead  of  terri- 
fying them  into  submission,  but  animated  their  resolution 
to  resist  to  the  last. 

The  power  of  the  Church  was  on  the  point  of  falling 
before  the  formidable  combination  which  the  oppression 
of  the  French  legates  provoked.  It  was  only  preserved 
by  the  appearance  of  Gregory  himself  at  Rome.  The 
Pontiff  repudiated  the  blood-stained  pohcy  of  his 
inhuman  representative.  The  first  result  of  his  arrival 
was  a  peace  with  Bologna,  signed  at  Anagni,  on  the  21st 
of  August,  1377.  By  this  treaty,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  foundation  of  the  relations  between  Bologna  and 
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the  Papacy,  the  citizens  agreed  to  receive  a  Papal  Vicar, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pontiff  conceded  to  them 
privileges  which  left  them  in  possession  of  the  self- 
goyernment  which  they  prized.  The  tranquillity  which 
this  constitution  gave  them  did  not  last.  In  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Papal  power  which  followed  the  secession  to 
Avignon,  the  authority  of  the  Papal  Vicar  was  entirely 
disregarded.  Bologna  was  the  scene  of  all  the  factions, 
the  plots,  and  the  intrigues  which  marked  the  politics 
of  Italian  towns.  The  feuds  of  rival  factions  resulted 
as  usual  in  the  exile  of  one  and  the  ascendancy  of  the 
other ;  the  exiles  regained  their  country  by  intrigue, 
and  finally  in  the  result  of  civil  discord,  one  great 
citizen  made  himself  master  of  the  state. 

Gian  Bentivoglio  was  the  citizen  who  then  contrived 
to  usurp  the  government  of  his  native  city.  His  reign  waa 
of  short  duration.  In  1401  he  proclaimed  himself  lord 
of  Bologna  ;  the  very  next  year  he  was  assailed  by  the 
army  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  the  newly  constituted  Duke  of 
Milan.  The  Bolognese  civic  miUtia  refused  on  the  field 
of  battle  to  fight  for  the  tyrant,  and  Bologna  was  added 
to  the  Romagnol  acquisitions  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  The 
ascendancy  of  Visconti  was  as  short-Uved  as  that  of 
Bentivoglio,  and  in  1403  the  Bolognese  once  more 
found  refiige  from  domestic  tyrants  and  from  foreign 
oppression  in  submitting  to  the  more  liberal  govern- 
ment of  the  Papal  See. 

A  century,  however,  elapsed  before  Bologna  was 
reduced  to  permanent  submission  to  Rome.  This 
interval  was  distinguished  by  revolts  against  the  Papal 
authority,  establishing  for  periods  more  or  less  protracted. 
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republican  government,  vaxied  by  submission  to  the 
lordship  of  the  Bentivoglii. 

Whenever  the  Popes  regained  their  ascendancy  in 
the  city,  it  was  by  granting  charters  which  recognised 
its  municipal  self-government  Several  charters  are 
extant  of  Martin  V.,  in  which  the  old  form  of 
government  by  Ancients,  by  Gonfalioneri,  and  by  the 
Masters  of  the  Trades,  is  distinctly  recognised.  In  the 
archives  of  Bologna  is  still  preserved  one  from  Nicholas 
v.,  dated  in  the  year  1447,  in  which  all  the  ancient 
privileges  of  the  city  are  solemnly  guaranteed  —  a 
government  in  accordance  with  its  own  municipal  laws 
is  secured — ^the  separation  of  the  municipal  exchequer 
from  that  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber  is  provided  for — the 
election  of  all  officers  by  the  people  is  confirmed,  and 
finally  the  city  and  the  provinces  that  had  submitted  to 
it,  are  permitted  the  privilege  of  defending  themselves 
by  an  army  of  their  own. 

The  charter  of  Nicholas  received  the  sanction  of  a 
Pap^  Bull,  and  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  Bologna 
were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  anathema—  the 
usual  penalty  attached  to  every  Papal  Bull  —  which 
threatened  all  who  would  dare  to  infringe  their  liberties 
with  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul." 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  the  liberties  of 

"  ''KoBigitor  oonyentiones  oapitula  et  pacta  hujusmodi  proeomm  ■abeia* 
tentiA  firmiore,  ex  certa  BcientiA,  atiotoritate  apofltolicft,  tenore  presentium  cou- 
firmamuB  ot  presentis  scripti  patrocinio  eancimus.  Nulli  igitur  hominuxii  liceat 
banc  paginam  noatrte  confirmationis  ot  mtmitionia  infringer  vel  ei  teme- 
rarie  oontra-ire.  Si  quia  yero  hoc  attentare  prsesumpsorit^  indignationem 
ommpotentia  Dei  et  beatorum  apostolorum  ejus  Petri  et  Paul!  se  sciat 
incunurum.* — B^l  of  Nicholas  V,     BuUarium  Romanum. 
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Bologna  were  guaranteed  under  the  authority  of  the 
leaden  seal  and  the  penalty  of  the  Apostles'  wrath.  It 
were  tedious  to  trace  the  changes  and  chances  of  Bolog- 
nese  politics  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  troublous 
times  that  preceded  the  conquest  of  Romagna  by  CsBsar 
Borgia  and  Julius  11.  But  the  official  collection  of  the 
pontifical  acts  informs  us  that  in  the  very  first  year  of 
his  pontificate  Alexander  VI.  confirmed  by  another 
bull  the  privileges  which  Nicholas  V.  had  guaranteed 
to  the  faithful  city  of  Bologna,*^  and  the  bull  of  Julius 
II.  in  1503,  in  addition  to  the  last  one  of  Alexander, 
recites  similar  charters  of  Calixtus,  of  Pius,  of  Paul,  of 
Innocent  ;^  and  if  the  anathema  of  the  Church  could 
add  security  to  the  Bolognese  charters,  they  are  both 
by  Alexander  and  Julius  fortified  by  the  menaces  of 
Divine  and  Apostolic  vengeance  upon  their  impugners. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1506,  Pope  Julius  made 
his  triumphant  eniry  into  Bologna.  Although  the  consti- 
tution of  the  governing  body  was  changed  by  entrusting 
the  executive  government  to  a  senate  of  forty  members 
holding  their  places  for  life,  but  upon  each  vacancy 
nominated  by  the  Pope,  Bologna  still  preserved  its 
municipal  government.  Yet  from  this  period  it  ceased 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  sovereign  states  of  Italy,  and 
its  citizens  contented  themselves  with  that  semblance 
of  freedom  which  was  left  to  them  under  the  solemn 
charters  by  which  successive  Pontiffs  had  professed  to 
secure  their  independence. 

Bologna,  in  the  days  of  its  republican  grandeur  had 

^  Ballarittm  Bomanum  :  Coquel6ne8.^^«Z{  of  Alexander  VI. ,  1492. 
^  DuUarium  Romanum :  Coqueleues. — Bull  ofjuliut  II.,  1503. 
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extended  its  dominion  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory 
in  its  neighbourhood.  With  the  subjugation  of  the  chief 
city,  and  upon  the  same  conditions,  all  the  country  that 
had  been  subject  to  the  republic,  submitted  once  more 
to  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  By  means  somewhat 
similar,  the  Papal  authority  was  established  over  the 
whole  of  the  Romagnese  provinces. 

Under  the  constitution  finally  conceded  by  Julius, 
the  Bolognese  continued,  to  the  period  of  the  French 
revolution,  to  enjoy,  in  harmony  with  submission  to  the 
Papal  See,  a  large  amount  of  nominal,  and  no  incon- 
siderable share  of  real,  independence.  Their  last  revolt 
gave  occasion  to  the  change  which  vested  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  in  a  senate  of  forty,  in  which  all 
vacancies  were  filled  up  on  the  nomination  of  the  Pope ; 
but  as  the  members  of  that  body,  once  nominated,  held 
their  places  for  life,  they  were  independent  of  the  power 
by  which  they  were  created  ;  and  the  short  duration 
of  the  pontifical  reigns  supplied  some  security  against 
the  creation  of  a  party  in  the  senate  to  carry  out  the 
designs  of  the  Pope.  In  the  senate  were  vested  the 
appointment  of  all  municipal  officers.  A  Papal  legate 
was  nominally  the  governor  ;  but  he  was  bound  in  all 
respects  to  follow  the  statutes  of  the  city,  and  not  to 
take  any  step  except  with  the  assent  of  the  civic  autho- 
rities. A  still  more  stringent  stipulation  provided  for 
the  removal  of  any  legate  whom  those  authorities  might 
represent  to  the  Pontiff  as  having  become  obnoxious  to 
the  Bolognese.  In  everything,  except  the  right  of 
electing  the  senate,  the  people  of  Bologna  were  virtually 
independent.     In  a  separate  exchequer,  in  the  privilege 

VOL.  n.  ^ 
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of  a  civic  militia,  in  the  prerogative  of  coining  money> 
Bologna  possessed  some  of  the  powers  which  are  gene- 
rally held  to  mark  most  peculiarly  a  sovereign  state. 
At  the  Papal  Court  a  regularly  accredited  minister 
represented  the  republic  as  an  independent  power. 
With  these  privileges,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  observ- 
ance of  her  ancient  laws,  Bologna,  in  submitting  to  the 
protection  of  the  PontiflFs,  may  yet  be  said  to  have 
preserved  her  independence  to  the  last. 

In  following  the  fortunes  of  Bologna,  we  must  not 
forget  the  history  of  the  subjugation  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  Papal  States. 

Their  condition  between  the  return  of  the  Popes 
from  Avignon  and  the  conquests  of  Caesar  Borgia  and 
Julius  II.,  illustrates  strikingly  the  state  of  Roman 
society  and  the  influences  with  which  Papal  power 
had  to  contend.  The  country  close  to  Rome  was 
almost  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  two  powerful 
&milies,  the  Orsini  and  the  Colonna.  The  Orsini  on 
the  north  were  masters  of  "  the  Patrimony ; "  the 
Colonna  lorded  it  over  the  Campagna  and  the 
Sabine  land.  The  Orsiui  were  the  leaders  of  the 
Guelphs,  the  Colonna  of  the  Ghibelines.  The  minor 
nobility  ranged  themselves  under  the  banner  of  one 
faction  or  the  other.  Constant  and  bloody  encounters 
desolated  the  soil  Agriculture  was  driven  from  the 
plains.  The  vineyards  were  torn  up  in  the  destructive 
ravage  of  some  predatory  baron — ^fire  and  sword  laid 
waste  the  labours  of  the  husbandman.  The  farmhouse 
disappeared  from  districts  in  which  no  unprotected 
home  was  safe.     A  few  fortified  villages  and  the  castles 
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of  any  of  the  gentry  who  were  rich  enough  to  dwell 
in  defended  mansions,  were  the  only  habitations  of  men. 
Even  the  primeval  brushwood  that  skirted  the  country, 
and  which  is  beHeved  by  many  to  have  stayed  the 
advance  of  the  mephitic  vapours,  was  consumed  in  the 
burnings  of  these  revengeful  forays.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  malaria  of  the  desert  crept  in  its  poisonous  march 
over  the  abandoned  plain  ;  and  the  blank  desolation  ot 
that  plain  to  this  day  bears  witness  against  the  crimes 
that  banished  industry  and  population  from  its  surface.^^ 

In  the  other  provinces,  although  equal  desolation  did 
not  follow,  an  equal  anarchy  reigned.  In  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  Romagnese,  republican  institutions  existed  ; 
in  others,  persons  who  had  been  placed  there  as  Papal 
Vicars,  assumed  the  position  of  sovereigns,  subject  only 
to  a  tribute  to  the  Pontifical  treasury,  which  was  pro- 
mised, but  never  paid.  The  valley  of  the  Tiber  was 
occupied  by  the  lordships  of  Perugia  and  Citta  di 
Castello,  both  of  which  had  been  seized  on  by  adven- 
turers.  All  the  States  of  the  Church  were  covered,  in 
fact,  with  petty  sovereignties.  Venice  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  decline  of  Papal  authority  to  acquire 
influence,  and  even  territory,  in  Romagna.  In  1441 
the  Venetians  had  obtained  Kavenna  from  the  family 
of  the  Polenta  by  fraud,  and  soon  after  Cesena  had 
been  wrested  by  them  from  the  Malatesta.** 

Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  state  of  many  parts 
of  the  country  under  the  tyranny  of  their  lords.     The 

*  Sismondi,  vol.  viii.  p.  182. 

**  Sismondi,  yol.  yiii.  p.  188,  has  given  us  an  elaborate  statement  of  the 
political  condition  of  the  Romagna,  at  the  period  of  the  grant  to  Casar  Borgia. 
The  general  result  is  stated  in  the  text 
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princely  races  of  Eomagna  had,  in  fact,  given  to  their 
subjects  frequent  examples  of  parricide,  poisoning, 
and  treacheries  of  every  sort.  The  higher  nobility  too 
deemed  vengeful  cruelty  a  proof  of  independence  ;  and 
even  in  the  villages  hereditary  hatred  was  cherished 
by  the  leaders  of  contending  factions  and  gratified  by 
savage  atrocities.  Numerous  bands  of  cut-throats  were 
ever  ready  to  be  employed  in  aggression  or  defence, 
and  enmities  were  seldom  satisfied  so  long  as  one  of 
any  age  or  sex  survived  of  the  detested  House.  We 
are  assured  that  when  Arcimboldo,  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  and  Cardinal  of  Santa  Prassede,  went  as  legate 
to  Perugia  and  Umbria,  he  found  there  a  nobleman, 
who  after  dashing  against  a  wall  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  children  of  his  foe,  and  strangling  their  mother 
who  was  pregnant,  nailed  to  the  door  a  surviving  infant 
in  trophy  of  his  revenge.  This  atrocity  did  not  appear 
to  his  neighbours  anything  strange.^ 

Such  a  condition  of  these  provinces  almost  justified 
the  employment  of  any  means  to  reduce  under  regular 
government  the  country  that  was  the  scene  of  these 
frightful  disorders. 

To  the  profligate  ambition  of  Alexander  VI.,  it  pre- 
sented the  means  of  aggrandising  his  favourite  and 
guilty  son.  A  principality  was  formed,  under  the  title 
of  the  Duchy  of  Romagna,  of  which  Caesar  Borgia 
received  the  grant.  Its  confirmation  was  obtained  with 
difficulty  even  from  the  debased  and  subservient  cardi- 
al Siflmondi,  yoL  yiiL  p.  187.  The  yices  of  the  Romagnol  prinoes  had 
become  a  bye-word.  Dante's  Inferno,  Cantos,  27  and  d3;  Dennistoun's 
'Dukes  of  Urbino/*  yol.  i.  p.  286 ;  Macchiayelli's  "  Histoiy  of  Florence/*  yoL  i. 
p.  ^80 ;  Ferrari,  Reyolations  do  V  Italic.    VoL  iy. 
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nals  of  whom  the  consistory  of  Alexander  was  com- 
posed. The  object  of  subjugating  the  province  was 
pursued  by  the  means  which  the  character  of  Borgia 
might  lead  us  to  expect.  Perfidy  and  murder  were  the 
instruments  of  his  success.  The  family  of  Borgia  were 
of  the  faction  of  the  Guelphs.  The  Guelph  chieftains 
were  employed  to  crush  the  Ghibelines,  only  to  find 
themselves  in  turn  betrayed  by  their  faithless  ally. 
The  finends  of  to-day  were  the  victims  of  the  enmities 
of  to-morrow,  and  poisonings  and  assassination  removed 
those  whether  friends  or  foes  who  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  .designs.^  Yet  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  were 
crimes  against  the  princes,  not  against  the  people. 
Loaded  with  personal  infamy,  a^  is  the  memory  of 
Cadsar  Borgia,  he  was  not  destitute  in  his  lifetime 
either  of  popularity,  or  of  the  qualities  by  which  it 
is  attained.  From  policy  or  from  inclination  he 
endeavoured,  as  he  betrayed  and  murdered  these  petty 
tyrants,  to  give  good  government  to  the  people  whom 
he  rescued  from  their  cruel  rule  ;  and  the  progress  of 
his  arms  in  Romagna  was  hailed  by  the  commonalty 
as  the  triumph  of  their  deliverance  from  intolerable 
oppression.^  The  Pontifical  See,  and  it  must  be  added, 

>*  For  the  history  of  the  crimes  committed  by  Cnsar  Borgia  in  Romagna, 
lee  PerciTHl's  ''Italy/'  chap,  ^iil  part  1 ;  Dennistoun's  "Dukes  of  IJrbino/' 
YoL  L  p.  870,  et  teq. ;  Siamondi  yol.  yii  p.  800 ;  Mnratori,  ad  annos ;  Maochia* 
yelli,  Appendix  to  '<  The  Prince.*'  Relation  of  the  murder  of  Vitelozzo,  Vitelli, 
Oliverotto  da  Fermo,  Cardinal  Pargoli,  and  the  Duke  de  GraTina,  committed 
by  Cosar  Borgia,  commonly  called  Duke  Valentino. —  WwIcm  of  MacdUaveUi, 
English  Edition,  p.  405. 

*  "  Alexander  having  determined  to  aggrandise  his  son,  at  the  expense  of 
the  dominions  of  the  Church,  judged  with  reason,  that  if  he  could  make  him- 
self master  of  the  petty  states  of  Romagna,  the  people  would  forgive  him  all 
the  crimes,  and  cruelties,  and  treacheries  which  would  only  strike  at  their 
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the  people  of  Bomagna,  profited  by  these  crimes  of 
which  Borgia  was  not  destined  to  reap  the  advantage. 

Supported  by  all  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
French  King  Louis  XIL,  who  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Valentinois,  Caasar  Borgia  seemed  on 
the  point  of  realising  the  ambitious  project  of  his  father, 
and  establishing  the  dynasty  of  Borgia  over  the  States 
of  the  Church.  The  death  of  Alexander  interrupted 
the  completion  of  his  designs.  The  new  Pontiff  at  first 
appointed  Borgia  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Church. 
Pius,  the  immediate  successor  of  Alexander,  died  in 
a  few  months,  and  Julius  IL,  though  raised  to  the 
Pontificate  by  the  cardinals  whom  the  interest  of 
Borgia  was  able  to  command,  soon  took  the  opportunity 
of  getting  rid  of  his  dangerous  ally.  The  inroads 
of  the  Venetians  supplied  the  occasion  for  demanding 
from  him  a  surrender  of  the  fortresses  he  held 
to  the  Papal  troops ;  and  this  once  accomplished,  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  post  and  cast  into  prison.^ 
Ferrara  was  still  held  by  the  Venetians,  who  had 
obtained  it  by  treachery  in  1441.  The  armies  of  the 
republic  seized  on  Forli,  Imola,  and  other  towns  in  the 
Romagnese.  The  fiery  Pontiff  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Papal  army,  conducting  personally  the 
sieges,  and  directing  the  battles  of  the  campaign,  in 
which  Romagna  was  once  more  subjected  to  the  Papal 
rule.*^    The  Venetian  seizure  of  the  Romagnese  towns 

old  masien,  provided  that  their  state  became  more  tranquil  and  gaye  them  the 
bleasingB  of  justice  and  peace.** — SUmondi,  vol  vU.  p.  203. 

*•  Borgia  met  a  more  honourable  &te  than  hia  crimes  deserred.  After 
escaping  from  two  or  three  dungeons,  he  fell  cm  the  battle-field  warring  in  the 
army  of  Kavarre  against  Spain. 

V  Sismondi,  vol  tUL  p.  860 ;  Moratori,  anno  1564-8;  Baronius. 
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was  the  chief  motive  which  urged  the  hastj  and 
passionate  Julius  to  forget  his  strong  Italian  feelings, 
and  unite  for  a  time  with  the  powers,  which  he  desig- 
nated as  barbarians,  in  that  league  of  Cambraj,  which 
nearly  brought  the  proudest  of  the  ItaUan  States  to 
ruin.^ 

Few  scenes  of  history  present  us  with  a  stranger 
spectacle  than  that  of  this  Pope.  At  the  age  of  seventy, 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  he  led  his  troops  across  the 
frozen  ditches  to  storm  the  breach  in  the  walls  of 
Mirandola^  and  throughout  the  long  and  fierce  cam- 
paign with  Venice,  he  shared  with  the  soldiers  both  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  the  camp.  It  was  said  that 
his  nature  made  him  a  warrior,  and  his  destiny  a  priest. 
His  own  ambition  was  to  be  remembered  for  his  miU- 
tary  renown.  In  directing  the  details  of  the  statue 
which  Michael  Angelo  was  preparing  for  the  town  of 
Bologna,  he  desired  the  artist  to  substitute  a  sword  for 
a  book.^     But  it  was  in  the  grand  design  of  his  own 

"  The  league  of  Oambray,  formed  in  1508,  between  tke  kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  'the  Pope,  and  the  Dukes  of  Mantua 
aod  Ferrara,  had  for  its  object  the  stripping  of  Venice  of  all  her  possessions 
on  the  mainland.  Before  joining  the  leagne,  Julius  attempted  to  e£B»ot  an 
accommodation  with  the  Venetians  by  inducing  them  to  surrender  to  him  the 
cities  of  Romagna  which  they  had  seized.  The  Pope  added  to  the  terrors  of  the 
annies  of  combined  Europe  those  of  excommunication  against  the  republia 
Julius,  who  was  at  heart  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Italy,  soon  saw  the  mistake 
he  had  committed.  On  winning  back  the  Bomagnol  cities,  he  became  recon- 
ciled to  Venice,  and  placed  hinuself  at  the  head  of  the  first  Holy  League,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  "  drive  the  barbarians  from  Italy."  He  was  inunedi- 
ately  involved  in  war  with  France,  and  driven  himself  from  Bologna  by  the 
approach  of  the  French  armies^  who  seized  that  city,  and  overran  for  a  time 
the  Papal  States. 

^  In  fifteen  months  Michael  Angelo  completed  a  colossal  statue  of  Julius, 
which  was  erected  in  the  Piazza  of  Bologna.  While  inspecting  the  model, 
the  Pontitf  remarked  the  eneigetio  attitude  of  the  elevated  right  hand,  and 
Mked  of  the  artist  whether  he  intended  it  as  that  of  benediction  or  anathema 
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monument,  on  which  in  his  lifetime  he  employed  Michael 
Angelo,  that  his  passion  for  the  glory  of  a  conqueror 
was  most  strangely  displayed.  The  instances  are  rare 
in  which  men  of  active  spirit  have  occupied  their 
thoughts  in  the  preparation  of  their  tombs.  We  read 
of  the  hermit  who  hews  his  sepulchre  in  the  rock,  in 
the  loneliness  of  an  isolation  that  is  to  surviye  his  own 
existence ; — of  the  sombre  devotion  of  the  recluse,  who 
deepens  the  melancholy  solemnity  of  his  contemplations 
by  placing  before  his  eyes  the  anticipated  appliances  of 
the  grave.  The  anchorite  has  darkened  the  gloom  of 
his  solitude  by  keeping  in  his  cell  the  rude  coffin  in 
which  his  lifeless  remains  are  to  be  laid.  But  far 
different  from  this  was  the  spirit  in  which  Julius 
designed  a  gorgeous  sepulchral  memorial,  the  execution 
of  which  he  would  not  trust  to  the  affection  or  the 
gratitude  of  those  he  left  behind.  The  noblest  genius 
of  the  age  was  associated  with  the  Pontiff  in  forming 
that  design.  Michael  Angelo  and  Julius  himself  were 
jointly  engaged  in  planning  a  monument  which  would 
be  worthy  of  the  glory  of  the  Pope,  and  fitted  for  a 
place  in  the  unrivalled  temple  of  the  new  St.  Peter  s, 
which,  xmder  the  same  auspices,  was  rising  on  the  site 

Michael  Angelo  had  been  thinking  of  the  soldier  and  not  the  priest.  *  Holy 
&ther/'  he  answered,  *'  it  is  in  the  attitude  which  will  remind  the  Bolognese 
to  be  reasonable."  The  Pontiff  understood,  and  acquiesced  in  the  replr. 
The  next  question  oame  from  Michael  Angelo ;  it  was  whether  he  should  plaoe 
a  book  in  his  Holiness'  left  hand.  '*  No,  no/'  replied  Julius,  "  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  a  theologian,  give  me  a  sword.** 

Four  years  after  its  erection  this  colossal  statue  was  melted  down  by  the 
Bolognese  in  their  next  revolt  against  the  Pope  imder  Bentivoglio.  The 
metal  was  cast  into  an  enormous  cannon,  upon  which  ultimately  the  name  of 
the  pontiff  was  inscribed.  —  Oregorovius,  Les  Tomheaux  des  Fapes  Homaina 
(French  translation  of  the  German  work),  p.  liZ.—J)ennUt<m»*M  Dukeg  <^ 
Urbino,  vol  i.  p.  120. 
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of  the  ancient  church.^  A  monument  of  colossal 
dimensions  was  to  leave  room  for  no  less  than  forty 
figures  to  be  grouped  round  the  gorgeous  sarcophagus 
in  which  the  mortal  remains  of  the  warrior  priest  were 
to  repose.  Eight  figures  in  chains  were  to  represent 
the  subjugated  provinces,  and  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  conquest  of  the  Papal  States.  Several  of  the 
figures  had  already  been  executed  when  Julius  died. 
The  parsimony  or  the  jealousy  of  his  successors  pre- 
vented the  erection  of  the  complete  monument,  in 
which  he  had  intended  that  tbe  memory  of  his  tri- 
umphs should  be  preserved.  The  figures  designed 
to  represent  the  enslaved  provinces  were  dispersed  to 
other  lands,  and  the  cenotaph  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
in  Chains,  of  which  the  warrior  Pope  had  been  the  Car- 
dinal, perpetuates  his  military  character  only  in  the 
stern  fierceness  of  feature  which  the  genius  of  the  im- 
mortal sculptor  has  imperishably  preserved*^* 

^  Julius  II.  formed  the  plan  of  erecting  the  new  Church  of  St.  Peter,  ot 
which  he  laid  the  first  stone  (a.d.  1510).  It  has  been  said  that  he  first 
thought  of  a  new  chnrch  upon  peroeiring  how  entirely  disproportioned  his 
own  monument  would  be  to  the  old  basilica  in  which  it  must  be  placed. 

'^  The  original  monument  as  planned  by  Julius  and  Michael  Angelo  was  to 
have  been  eighteen  feet  in  height^  and  twelve  in  breadth.  The  sarcophagus 
was  to  have  been  supported  by  the  figures  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  forty 
statues  were  to  have  formed  the  group  round  the  last  resting-plaoe  of  the 
pontifical  warrior.  Julius  died  before  the  execution  of  the  design  was  com- 
pleted, and  it  was  not  until  the  days  of  Paul  III.  that  the  monument  in  a 
reduced  form  was  erected  as  a  cenotaph  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Chains. 
The  statue  of  Moses  stands  not  inappropriately  beside  the  couch  of  the 
pontiff  who  led  the  armies  of  the  Church.  Its  magnificence  enables  us  to 
udge  how  much  art  has  lost  by  the  non-completion  of  the  original  design. 
It  was  the  Duke  of  Urbino  who  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  cenotaph. 
Twelve  of  the  forty  statues  had  been  completed.  Three — those  of  Moses, 
lieah  and  Baohel  were  placed  in  the  cenotaph.  The  fate  of  the  fourth  is 
unknown.  Of  the  eight  intended  to  represent  the  enchained  Italian  provinces 
—two  are  in  the  Louyre,  four  in  the  garden  of  tl^e  Pitti  Palace,  and  two  mor^ 
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Yet  resting  under  the  vault  of   St.  Peter's*  the 
Pontiff  who  laid  the  first  stone  of  that  church,  and  who 
reduced  the   Papal    States  to   submission,   needs  no 
marble  memorial  over  his  grave.    ^'Si  monumentom 
quseras,  circumspice/^  may  be  applied  to  him  in  a 
double  sense,  not  only  in  the  noble  aspect  of  that 
wondrous  dome — ^but  far  as  the  eye  could  wander  from 
its  summit  over  plains  and  valleys  that  were  peacefully 
submitting  to  the  dominion  of  the  Church,  the  monu- 
ment of  JuUus  was  to  be  seen.    Julius  II.  deserves  the 
title  of  the  founder  of  the  Roman  States.     Brave  and 
energetic  in  war — (the  eulogy  on  a  Pontiff  is  a  strange 
one) — ^he  used  his  victories  with  moderation.     He  for- 
gave the  Bolognese  the  insult  they  had  offered  him  in 
melting  down  his  statue.     If  he  reduced  the  petty  fiefs 
under  the  direct  government  of  the  Church,  the  change 
was  one  that  brought  the  blessings  of  good  government 
to  the  people.     He  carried  out  the  policy  of  Borgia 
without  Borgia's  crimes,  or  Borgia's  selfish  and  sinister 
aims.     He  fought  to  aggrandise  not  his  own  family, 
but  the  Church,  and  he  left  to  the  cities  that   sub- 
mitted to  his  arms  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  free- 
dom and  independence.      It  would  be  a  very  harsh 
judgment  which  would  arraign  the  one  act  in  which  his 
conquests  were  made  to  benefit  his  own  relatives.     The 
male  line  of  the  house  of  Montefeltro  became  extinct  by 
the  death  of  Duke  Guide.     The  duchy  of  Urbino  lapsed 
in  the  strictness  of  feudal  tenure  to  the  Roman  See.  But 

(a  group  of  two  oombfttants)  in  the  Hall  of  the  Five  Hundred  at  Florenoe. — 
Oregorcviw,  Tomhs  of  the  Roman  Popes^  note  by  Ampere  (French  Translation), 
p.  150;  aee  also  an  aooount  of  this  monument  in  Dennistoun's  Dukes  of 
Urbino,  vol  iii  pp.  862—867. 
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the  nephew  of  the  last  duke  was  also  the  nephew  of 
the  Pope.    The  College  of  Cardinals  assented  to  the 
grant  of  the  investiture  to  the  young  man  who  was 
thus  the  founder  of  the  Ducal  House  of  della  Rorere. 
Five  days  before  his  restless  spirit  passed  from  the 
scenes  of  earthly  warfare  the  Pope  added  to  the  pos- 
sessions  of  the  new  Duke  of  Urbino  the  fief  of  Pesaro, 
Tvhich  had  also  lapsed  to  the  Holy  See.     The  services 
which  the  duke  had  rendered  in  the  subjugation  of 
Romagna  amply  justified  the  gift,  and  the  hereditary 
Vicariate  of  Pesaro,  though  subject  only  to  the  annual 
tribute  of  a  vase  of  silver,  was  probably  not  much  more 
than  a  liberal  recompense  for  the  debts  due  to  the  Dukeof 
Urbino  which  the  Papal  treasury  was  unable  to  discharge. 
Tried  by  the  rules  according  to  which  men  of  all 
persuasions   would    now    be    disposed   to  judge   the 
conduct    of  a  Christian  priest,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
that  Julius,  as  a  Pontifi*,  deserved  the  eulogies  which 
Bellarmine  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  have  pro- 
nounced  upon   him.      Even   estimating   him  without 
reference  to  those  functions  with  which  his  military 
exploits  do  not  altogether  accord,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  his  rashness  and  impetuosity  marred  the  efiect  of 
the  great  abilities  which  he  unquestionably  possessed. 
But  this  very  impetuosity  was  the  result  of  an  ardent 
sincerity  of  spirit,  the  impulses  of  which  always  carried 
him  to  what  was  generous  and  just.     If  our  notions  of 
professional  propriety  are   shocked  as  we  read  of  a 
PontiflF  leading  his  army,  we  must  remember  that  no 
cruelties  ever  disgraced  his  warfare  ;    his  sword  was 
drawn  in  the  cause  which  he  believed  to  be  that  of 
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right,  and  if  we  cannot  altogether  reconcile  to  our 
modem  ideas  the  spectacle  of  a  Pope  directing  an 
assault,  it  may  at  least  diminish  our  surprise  when 
we  remember  that  he  ascended  the  throne  exactly  at 
the  period  when  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Church 
was  most  forgotten,  and  that  he  led  his  battalions  to 
the  conflict  in  days  when  the  general  indiflference  of 
society  to  religion  could  scarcely  appreciate  the  incon- 
gruity, which  the  sensitive  believer  in  Christianity 
instinctively  discerns  between  the  character  of  the 
soldier  and  the  priest. 

We  may  after  all  give  some  credit  to  the  courage 
which  scorned  to  avail  itself  of  the  shelter  of  his  order, 
and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  intrepidity  of  the  old  man, 
who  carried  with  him,  sore  against  their  will,  hia  three 
attendant  cardinals  to  the  cottage  before  Mirandola, 
where  he  had  fixed  his  own  quarters,  exposed  directly 
to  the  fire  from  the  walls.  If  a  strong  will  and  fiery 
passions  made  him  personally  imperious,  of  his  deep 
and  genuine  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  his  own  conquests  he  re- 
spected the  privileges  of  the  towns.'^  With  his  ambition 

^  "  Old  at  Julius  was,  worn  by  the  mftny  viciMitudea  of  good  and  evil 
fortune  experienced  through  a  long  life  of  the  fiitigues  of  war  and  exUe,  and 
most  of  all  by  the  consequenoes  of  intemperanoe  and  licentious  ezoenea,  he 
yet  knew  not  what  fear  or  irresolution  meant ;  in  the  extremity  of  age  he  still 
retained  that  grand  characteristic  of  manhood,  an  indomitable  spirit. 

**  He  had  ever  sought  to  present  himself  in  the  character  of  a  liberator— 
governing  his  new  subjects  with  a  wise  benignity,  he  secured  their  attachment 
and  even  devotion." — Bamk^u  BitAwy  of  tfie  Popei, 

The  statemeut  which  attributes  to  Julius  a  constitution  injured  by  excesses 
is  said  by  others  to  be  founded  in  mistake. 

"  Julius  IL,  who  could  not  endure  any  opppeition  or  any  reeistanoe,  and 
who  carried  to  extremes  his  despotism  of  rule,  had  yet  at  heart  a  respect  and 
love  for  liberty.    He  wished  to  secure  it  for  Italy.    He  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
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to  establish  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Church,  he 
associated  the  passion  to  see  his  country  free  from  a 
foreign  yoke.  To  "  chase  the  barbarians '"  from  Italy  was 
the  dream  of  his  dying  hour.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  his  indignation  at  the  subversion  of  the  consti- 
tution of  Florence  by  the  Medici,  and  his  earnest  hope 
that  both  in  Genoa  and  in  Tuscany  he  would  yet  see 
the  old  freedom  of  their  republican  constitutions  restored. 
The  scene  is  recorded  in  which  he  energetically  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  he  would  live  to  free  Naples  from 
the  Spanish  oppression.^  In  these  generous  aspirations 
the  friends  of  freedom  may  find  an  excuse  for  the  ardour 
which  carried  him  in  his  old  age  to  guide  the  bravery  and 
share  the  dangers  of  his  troops.  He  was  the  last  of 
the  Popes  of  the  middle  ages,  of  the  men  of  strong  will 
and  resolute  ambition.  He  was,  too,  the  last  of  those 
who  sympathised  with  the  cause  of  Italian  nationahty 
and  freedom.**    If  his  fiery  spirit  could  have  warded  off 

Beeing  that  ooontry .  nnder  the  domination  of  the  stranger.  His  moit 
passionate  desire  was  to  deliyer  it  from  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians  as  he  called 
the  Transalpine  nations.  He  knew  the  power  of  civil  liberty.  He  wished  to 
re-establish  the  independence  of  the  republic  of  Qenoa^  and  to  preserve  that 
of  Venioe,  though  he  was  the  first  to  create  the  storm  which  overwhelmed  it. 
He  respected  the  liberty  of  Bologna  and  the  other  cities  in  the  states  of  the 
Chnrch.  He  began  by  giving  them  a  republican  goverument  under  the  pro- 
teetion  of  the  Holj  See.  It  is  true  that  when  he  afterwards  found  opposition 
in  these  towns  his  rage  knew  no  bounds ;  he  saw  in  this  an  act  of  rebellion, 
and  he  punished  it  by  the  deprivation  of  the  liberty  which  he  himself  had 
granted,  and  which  he  regarded  as  the  first  of  blessingB." — SUmondi,  voL  ix. 
page  155. 

»  "  CSardinal  Gklmani  having  said  before  him,  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
was  always  under  the  dominion  of  strangers,  striking  his  staff  against  the 
ground,  he  passionately  exclaimed  that  if  heaven  spared  bis  life  he  would 
soon  see  Naples  fireed  from  the  yoke  of  strangers.*' — Swnondi,  vol.  ix.  p.  152. 

^  Julius  II.  died  in  1613.  His  suocessor  was  John  de  Medicis,  Leo  X., 
whose  pontificate  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  the  Reformation. 

The  influence  has  been  already  pointed  put  which  the  spread  of  the  reformed 
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death,  or  the  days  of  his  Pontificate  been  extended 
beyond  the  allotted  period  of  man  s  life,  he  might  have 
left  to  Italy  a  memory  associated  with  prouder  achieve* 
ments  than  that  of  consolidating,  if  not  founding,  the 
state  which  formed  from  his  time  the  temporal  kingdom 
of  the  Popes. 

The  conquests  of  Julius  established  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Pontiffs  over  all  the  territories  that  from  his  day 
to  the  French  revolution  constituted  the  Papal  Statea 
But  even  beyond  those  he  wrested  from  his  enemies, 
territories  to  which  the  Church  had  asserted  a  more 
doubtful  claim  ;  Parma,  Placeutia,  Modena,  and  Reggio 
submitted  to  his  arms,  the  two  last  continued  under 
Papal  dominion  until  Leo  X.,  in  1515,  agreed  to  yield 
the  Duchy  of  Modena  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  the  ally 
of  Francis  I.  Parma  and  Placentia,  in  the  troubles  that 
ensued,  were  more  than  once  lost  and  won.  They  wer6 
finally  alienated  from  the  Papacy  by  Paul  III. 

While  Julius  had  thus  made  himself  undisputed  lord 
of  the  States  of  the  Church — while  he  established  good 
government  by  sweeping  away  many  of  the  petty 
feudalities — ^he  left  still,  especially  in  the  cities,  a  large 
number  of  the  inferior  sovereignties  untouched.  Several 
of  the  cities  still  maintained  free  government,  but  they 
did  so  by  charters  from  and  under  the  authority  of  the 

doctrinea  exeroised  upon  the  poBition  of  the  Papacy,  in  relation  to  coytI  liberty 
(vol.  i.  p.  208).  But  in  reference  to  the  question  of  Italian  freedom  we  most 
not  forget  that  by  the  eleyation  of  a  Medici  to  the  Papal  throne  the 
Papacy  became  directly  allied  with  one  of  the  familiea  who  were  nsuiping 
the  rights  of  the  free  Italian  towns.  That  the  imperial  arms  should  force 
the  tyranny  of  the  Kedid  upon  Florence  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace 
between  Charles  V.  and  Clement  VIL  The  final  extinction  of  the  liberties 
of  Florence  and  the  subjugation  of  Italy  to  the  stranger  were  consonunated 
at  the  same  time. 
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Pope;  the  great  lords  of  Ferrara  and  XJrbino  held  many 
years  longer  their  princely  state,  as  feudatories  of  the 
Holy  See. 

In  the  progress  of  time  the  whole  of  these  territories 
^were  brought  mider  the  direct  government  of  the  Holy 
See.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  with  minute  detail  the 
various  occasions  upon  which  city  after  city  and  lord- 
ship after  lordship  became    subject  to   the  complete 
dominion  of  the  Pontiffs.    Bologna  retained  to  the  days 
of   the  French  invasion  the   modified  independence 
which  Julius  had  left  it.     Ancona  went  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  free  city  and  of  subjection  to  the 
lordship  of  the  Sforza  and  the  D'Estes,  to  whom  the 
marquisate  was  at  different  times  granted  by  the  Popes. 
The  Dukes   of  XJrbino   of  the  Kne  of  Delia  Revere 
continued  to  hold  large   possessions  as  fie&  of  the 
Holy  See  until,  in  1624,  the  male  line  failing,  the  last 
duke  entered  into  an  arrangement  by  which  on  his 
death  all  his  territories,  except  his  aUodial  possessions, 
were  surrendered  to  the  Pope.     Ancona  may  be  said  to 
have  lost  its  free  constitution  in  1532  ;    Perugia  in 
1540.     The  most  important  of  the  Papal  acquisitions 
was  that  of  Ferrara.     In  1598  its  duke  Alphonso  died, 
naming  as  his  sccessor  an  illegitimate  member  of  his 
family.     The  Pope  claimed  the  reversion  as  lapsing  to 
the  feudal  lord  upon  the  extinction  of  the  legitimate 
line.      The  emperor,  less    strict  or   less  watchful  in 
enforcing  his  rights,  permitted  the  nominee  to  take 
possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  which  the  House 
of  Este  had  held  as  an  imperial  fief. 

Thus  finally,  and  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  had  the 
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Pontiffs  succeeded  in  establishing  their  sovereignty  over 
almost  the  entire  of  the  Italian  territories,  which  under 
so  many  varying  titles  they  had  claimed.  The  ex- 
archate of  Ravenna  owned  their  sway  ;  the  restitution 
of  Pepin  and  the  donation  of  Charlemagne  had  their 
full  effect.  The  gift  of  the  Countess  Matilda  was  not 
indeed  altogether  realised.  Florence,  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  Tuscan  duchy  never  acknowledged  the 
dominion  of  the  Popes.  But  "  the  Patrimony''  had  long 
belonged  to  them  in  undisputed  ownership,  and  even 
of  the  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  which  she  held  by  feudal 
tenure  of  the  emperor,  they  had  succeeded  in  asserting 
their  title  to  many  districts  which  the  Countess  had  no 
right  to  alienate.  Imola  and  Perugia  became  a  portion 
of  the  Papal  domains.  At  one  period,  indeed,  the  Popes 
had  carried  their  rights  to  almost  the  full  extent  of  the 
great  Countess's  bequest.  The  duchy  of  Parma  we 
have  seen  admitted  to  belong  to  the  See  of  Rome,  only, 
however,  to  be  alienated  by  that  unprincipled  transac- 
tion which  consigned  it  as  the  principality  of  the 
&mily  of  the  Farnese.^*  Perhaps  even  in  the  rest  of 
Tuscany  there  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  compromise 
of  Papal  claims  when  Charles  V.,  at  the  instance  of 
Leo  X.,  established  his  relatives,  the  Medici,  as  grand- 
dukes  of  Florence  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  state. 

At  a  later  period  on  the  extinction  of  the  families  of 
Medici  and  Farnese,  the  reigning  Pontiff  claimed  both 
Tuscany  and  Parma,  especially  the  latter,  as  reverting 
to  the  Holy  See.  The  last  dispute  between  Papal  and 
Imperial  right  was  ended,  the  last  controversy  on  the 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  216,  note. 
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bequest  of  the  Countess  Matilda  was  determined  when 
the  German  diet>  in  spite  of  the  Papal  protest,  declared 
the  duchy  of  Parma  a  lapsed  fief  of  the  empire,  and 
confirmed  its  cession  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons.^ 

Thus  have  we  seen  in  the  Papal  States  the  same 
roYolutions  which  marked  the  progress  of  Italian  society 
elsewhere.  Free  cities  vindicated  the  rights  of  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  abused  the  privileges  of  freedom, 
fell  under  the  tyranny  of  petty  lords,  and  finally  yielded 
to  the  dominion  of  a  central  power.  Ferrara,  Bologna, 
and  Rimini  were  members  of  the  Lombard  league ; 
Imola  and  Perugia  of  the  Tuscan.  Tivoli  maintained 
its  private  war  with  Rome,  and  Ferrara  surrendered 
like  Milan  her  liberties  to  a  captain  of  the  people. 
Over  a  confused  and  tumultous  aggregate  of  dis- 
cordant authorities,  that  of  the  Papacy  gradually  as- 
serted sovereign  rights.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
materially  altered  the  mode  of  their  establishment  that 
these  rights  were  rested  upon  ancient  and  venerable 
grants,  and  supported  by  sanctions  alleged  to  be  divine. 

So  long  as  imperial  power  disputed,  or  rather  denied 
the  Papal  claims  in  Central  Italy,  its  provinces  do  not 
seem  to  have  diflfered  in  any  material  respect  from  the 
others  that  were  nominally  subject  to  imperial  rule. 
Glovemed  by  no  real  or  eflFectual  control,  every  little 
local  authority  assumed  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power. 
Municipal  privileges  were  enlarged  into  rights  of  political 
independence.  Free  cities  became  self-governed  repub- 
lics. Feudal  lordships  were  aggrandised  into  sovereign 
principalities.    In  these  communities  all  the  passions, 

w  See  Port,  chap.  viiL 
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the  crimes^  and  the  feuds  which  distracted  the  rest  of 
Italy,  prevailed  The  factions  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines 
were  perhaps  arrayed  against  each  other  with  more 
deadly  hatred  because  the  controversy  in  which  they 
originated  more  directly  affected  themselves. 

When  imperial  power  finally  withdrew  firom   the 
contest,  and  Rudolph  resigned  his  pretensions  in  favour 
of  the  Popes,  the  situation  of  the  principalities  and  cities 
of  these  provinces  was  altogether  changed.     Instead  of 
a  distant  and  unpopular  lord  paramount,  they  had  to 
deal  with  a  power  whose  seat  was  close  at  hand,  ever 
watchful  to   assert  its  rights  and  whose  claims  were 
supported  by  the    homage  which  was    paid  to  the 
religious  character  with  which  its  representative  was 
invested.     Those  rights  of  sovereignty  which  in  the 
hands  of  the  Geiman  emperors  had  scarcely  commanded 
a  nominal  acknowledgment,  in  those  of  Italian  pontiffs 
became  a  true  and  real  government.     Every  year  the 
sphere  of  the  emperor's  authority  had  been  lessened ; 
every  year  that  of  the  pontiff  was  increased.     The 
annals  of  imperial  history  are  the  records  of  lordship 
after  lordship,  and  city  after  city,  emancipated  from  its 
control ;  those  of  Papal  power,  of  one  republic  and  one 
principality  after  another  surrendering  its  independence. 
Nothing  could  more  clearly  illustrate  this  than   that 
which  occurred  on  the  extinction  of  the  legitimate  line 
of  the  Italian  House  of  Bste.     The  Pope  asserted  his 
title  by  escheat  to  the  broad  and  fair  domains  which 
that  House  had  possessed  as  feudatories  of  the  Holy 
See  ;  the  principality  which  was  held  from  the  emperor 
passed  unquestioned  to  the  illegitimate  descendant  in 
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^whose  representatives  it  continued  to  the  present  time. 
Ferrara  and  Modena  may  serve  as  the  illustrations  of 
the  mode  in  which  one  power  asserted  while  the  other 
neglected  its  rights. 

In  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  Papal  States  to  com- 
plete submission,  we  have  seen  to  a  great  extent  the 
operation  of  the  same  causes  which  elsewhere  produced 
similar  results.  In  many  instances  the  submission  of 
the  people  was  obtained  by  the  prospect  of  good 
government;  in  others  by  the  promise  of  freedom. 
Innocent  III.  established  the  first  pontifical  sovereignty 
by  arraying  on  its  side  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  the 
hatred  of  oppression.  If  Albomoz  was  said  dexterously 
to  have  played  oflf  the  passions  of  rival  powers  against 
each  other,  there  is  no  doubt  that  among  the  feelings  to 
which  he  appealed  was  the  desire  of  the  commonalties 
to  escape  from  the  tyrannies  of  their  lordly  oppressors. 
As  we  proceed,  the  page  darkens  with  the  perfidies 
of  Borgia  and  the  cruelties  of  Robert  of  Geneva. 
It  appears  the  law  of  human  progress  that  every- 
where the  consolidation  of  states  should  be  accom- 
plished by  deeds  which  history  must  brand  as  crimes. 
Whatever  be  the  ultimate  value  to  human  society  of  the 
extinction  of  the  turbulent  existence  of  the  petty 
chieftainries  of  ancient  times,  yet  everywhere — ^firom 
the  plains  of  Muscovy  to  those  of  Romagna — the 
elements  of  local  independence  have  been  trampled  out 
in  blood.  Even  the  consolidation  of  English  power 
has  not  been  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  law. 
The  killing  of  the  Welsh  bards  was  a  massacre  which 
no  one  can  defend  :   in   many  a  sanguinary  atrocity 
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the  reduction  of  the  Highland  clans  to  obedience 
to  civilised  order  was  enforced,  and  the  Papal  grant  of 
Ireland  to  the  English  crown  was  made  eflfectual  by 
intrigues  as  dexterous  as  those  of  Albornoz,  by  perfidies 
as  dark  as  those  of  Borgia,  and  by  deeds  as  cruel  as 
those  which  marked  the  course  of  Robert  of  Geneva 
through  the  Papal  States. 

Nor  were  these  states  reduced  to  obedience  without 
the  incidents  of  war  with  the  neighbouring  powers. 
A  conflict  between  Florence  and  the  Pope  followed  the 
attempt  to  annex  some  of  the  Tuscan  cities  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Church.  We  are  startled  at  finding 
the  Pontiff  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  which 
waged  his  war  in  Romagna  against  Venice.  In  the 
personal  command  of  that  army  by  the  fiery,  but  warm- 
hearted Julius  IL,  we  meet  with  the  last  remnant  of  those 
ages  when  in  a  literal  sense  the  Church  was  militant ; 
when  the  character  of  the  bishop  was  merged  in  that  of 
the  count ;  when  in  the  wild  disorders  of  the  times,  the 
monastery,  or  even  the  church,  was  the  fortified  strong- 
hold, and  many  a  bold  prelate  led  his  armed  retainers 
to  the  conflict  in  which  he  did  battle  for  his  feudal 
rights. 

In  the  city  of  Rome  itself  we  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  gradual  growth  of  Papal  authority  from  the 
days  when  Gregory  the  Great  complained  of  being  with- 
drawn from  his  prophetic  expositions  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  an  earthly  lord.  Rome,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  not  the  only  city  in  which  the  bishop  had  acquired 
temporal  power,  or  become  the  sovereign  lord  of  tribu- 
tary lands.     In  Germany  especially  many  prelates  were 
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great  lords  or  sovereign  princes.  The  ecclesiastical  elec- 
tors of  Majence  and  Treves  and  Cologne  held  the  rank 
of  kingSw  The  bishoprics  of  Salzburgh,  Wurtsburgh, 
Liege,  and  many  others,  were  states  as  independent  as 
Nassau,  or  any  of  the  free  towns,  and  even  in  England 
a  Bishop  of  Durham,  with  the  rank  of  Count  Palatine^ 
exercised  many  of  the  powers  of  a  sovereign  prince. 

From  these  instances  Rome  is  distinguished  only 
by  the  higher  rank  of  the  prelate,  by  the  greater  im- 
portance of  his  position^  and  above  all  by  the  elements 
of  constant  strife  which  attended  the  establishment  of 
his  power.  The  very  weakness  of  imperial  authority 
left  Rome  exposed  to  be  torn  by  the  apparently  oppo- 
site influences  of  feudal  lawlessness  and  democratic 
license.  The  result  was  that  between  these  elements 
and  the  constant  encroachments  of  imperial  aggression, 
Rome  for  a  long  time  can  scarcely  be  said  to  present 
an  interval  of  perfect  tranquillity.  Few,  indeed,  were 
the  Popes  whose  happy  lot  it  was  to  pass  their  pontifi- 
cate in  tolerable  peace.  The  history  of  the  Holy  See  is 
a  history  through  many  of  its  centuries,  of  strife  and 
tumult.  The  eye  that  runs  down  the  list  of  Pontifis 
added  to  the  last  chapter  cannot  fail  to  be  arrested  by 
the  frequency  of  the  annotations  which  record  the 
troublous  life,  or  even  the  violent  death  of  the  occupant 
of  the  Papal  Chair.  The  observation  does  not  apply 
merely  to  those  dismal  times  when  death  in  a  prison 
or  by  violence  was  the  common  lot  of  the  PontiflF; 
when  the  body  of  one  whom  a  natural  death  had  saved 
from  the  vengeance  of  his  persecutors  was  dragged 
from  his  grave  to  receive  the  sentence  of  deposition  at 
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the  bar  of  a  synod,  and  then  be  flung  mutilated  and 
dishonoured  into  the  stream.  In  times  of  comparati?e 
tranquillity,  the  life  of  the  Papal  power  was  full  of 
tumult  and  trouble.  Now  it  was  the  emperor  who  sent 
his  army  to  Rome  to  force  his  anti-Pope  upon  St. 
Peter's  chain  Now  it  was  the  Roman  populace  or 
nobility  who  succeeded  in  driving  from  the  city  the 
prelate  whose  canonical  election  the  emperor  had  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying.  Again  it  was  the  fierce  spirit  of 
Roman  turbulence  that  chased  the  Pontiff  from  the 
Lateran  to  some  more  secure  and  more  tranquil  retreat. 
Many  a  city  gave  refiige  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
when  he  could  find  no  rest  in  that  of  his  own  episcopal 
throne.  Viterbo,  Assisi,  Tusculum,  Anagni,  Ravenna, 
have  all  been  the  residences  of  Pontiffs  obliged  to 
pitch  their  tent  away  from  Rome.  Many  a  Pope  has 
been  beleaguered  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  or  fled 
like  Hildebrand  from  the  horrors  of  an  invading  army. 
From  Charlemagne  to  Charles  Y.  120  popes  had  occu- 
pied the  Papal  throne,  and  of  this  number  not  one 
half  had  been  permitted  to  spend  their  lives  in  tran- 
quillity, and  to  die  in  peace  at  Rome. 

Yet  it  was  throughout  all  these  tumults,  through  that 
which  seemed  a  stru^le  for  its  very  existence,  that  the 
See  of  Rome  exercised  over  far-off  nations  that  influence 
and  authority  which  placed  it  above  all  earthly  powers. 
The  kings  of  distant  realms  were  deposed  by  Pontiffs 
who  could  not  command  order  in  the  streets  of  their  own 
city.  Popes,  who  had  to  fly  from  their  own  palace  in 
the  Lateran,  absolved  the  subjects  of  mighty  monarchs 
from  their  allegiance.    It  might  be  said  without  exag- 
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geratioD,  that  the  decrees  which  shook  the  mightiest 
potentates  were  issued  •  from  a  throne  that  seemed 
seated  on  the  restless  heavings  of  a  volcano.  Hilde- 
brandy  who  declared  all  earthly  monarchs  to  be  subject 
to  the  spiritual  sceptre  of  the  Pontiff,  died  in  exile. 
Alexander  III.  had  been  driven  from  Rome,  and  left  an 
anti-Pope  in  the  possession  of  St.  Peter^s,  before  he 
compelled  Henry  of  England  to  do  penance  at  the 
martyred  Becket's  tomb;  and  Innocent  III.  was  obliged 
to  pass  by  stealth  to  that  council  of  Lyons,  in  which 
he  pronounced  against  Frederick  II.  the  decree  of 
deposition  which  was,  in  truth,  the  prostration  of  the 
once  proud  imperial  power. 

In  days,  on  the  other  hand,  when  Rome  bowed  down 
in  tranquil  and  loyal  devotion  before  the  Papal  throne, 
when  the  States  of  the  Church  submitted  with  reverent 
obedience  to  the  Pontiffs'  undisputed  sway — in  these 
days  the  influence  of  Papal  power  in  Christendom  was 
least  felt.  The  times  of  its  weakness  at  home  were 
those  of  its  strength  abroad.  When  the  Pope  had 
most  the  authority  of  a  prophet  in  distant  countries,  he 
had  least  honour  in  his  own. 

In  closing  this  review  of  the  rise  and  origin  of  the 
Papal  sovereignty,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  has 
been  confined  to  the  aspect  of  that  sovereignty  as  an 
Italian  power — we  have  traced  the  history  of  the  Roman 
bishops  as  sovereigns  of  the  Roman  States.  The  enquiry 
into  the  influence  and  effects  of  the  Papal  power  on 
human  society,  and  on  religion  in  the  dark  and  the 
middle  ages — interesting  and  important  as  it  is,  would 
be  far  beyond  the  object  and  the  limits  of  these  pages. 
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EquaRy  remote  from  that  object  is  the  discussion,  erer 
so  incidentallj,  of  the  great  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  claims  of  the  Popes  to  spiritual  jurisdiction  over 
mankind.   Even  from  inquiries  like  those  to  ^hich  these 
chapters  have  been  devoted  it  may  not  be  possible 
entirely  to  separate  that  question.  Those  who  disbelieve 
in  the  divine  authority  of  Pontifical  supremacy,  vrill  see 
in  the  weaknesses,  the  frailties,  and  the  vicissitudes,  that 
have  attended  it,  the  characteristics  of  an  earthly  power. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  faith  in  its  divine 
mission,  will  find,  with  Cardinal  Baronius^  in  the  strifes 
and  tumults  that  have  surrounded  its  progress— in  the 
dangers  that  have  beset  its  path — ^iit  the  vices  by  which 
individual  Pontiffs  have  been  disgraced,  the  evidence  of 
a  superintending  power  which  has  preserved  the  Papal 
chair  from  such  perils,  and  rescued  it  from  such  evils — 
to  perpetuate  its  existence  when  so  many  of  the  powers 
which  disputed  its  supremacy  had  fallen.     These  claims 
are  rested  upon  titles  that  long  preceded  the  establish- 
ment of  its  earthly  power.     They  were  as  valid  in  the 
hiding  places  of  the   catacombs  or    the  caverns   of 
Soracte,  as  in  the  halls  of  the  Lateran  or  the  aisles  of 
St.  Peter's  ;  and  even  their  historical  examination  must 
be  conducted  by  an  appeal  to  records  earlier  than  those 
which  our  limited  inquiries  have  called  on  us  to  explore. 
In  times  when  the  question  of  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  the  Pope  is  agitating  cabinets  and  nations, 
the  narrative  of  its  early  history  possesses  an  interest 
perhaps  too  nearly  allied  to  the  passions  which  such  a 
controversy  evokes.     And  yet,  after  all,  there  is  little 
in  that  early  history  which  can  really  influence  the 
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decision.  It  is  not  by  the  circumstances  which  attended 
in  remote  ages  the  acquisition  of  their  power,  no  matter 
how  blameable  or  how  unexceptionable,  that  the  existing 
rights  of  dynasties  are  to  be  tried.  The  power  of  the 
English  sovereign  in  Ireland  must  rest  on  grounds  very 
difiFerent  from  the  title  which  the  donation  of  Adrian 
conveyed.  The  justice  or  the  injustice  of  the  claim  of 
William  the  Norman  to  reign  over  England  is  not 
thought  of  as  an  element  in  the  right  of  his  descendants 
to  the  crown. 

In  defence,  indeed,  of  the  inviolability  of  the  Papal 
sovereignty,  arguments  have  been  advanced  which  *no 
historic  evidence  can  affect.  It  is  said  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  discharge  of  the  spiritual  duties  of  the  Pon- 
tiff, that  he  should  not  be  the  subject  of  any  state,  and 
that  wrhatever  be  men's  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
power,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  prelate  who  is 
acknowledged  by  millions  of  Christians  as  their  common 
chief,  should  possess  the  independence  which  can  only 
belong  to  the  position  of  a  sovereign  prince. 

On  still  higher  grounds  it  has  been  urged — and  the 
argument  is  not  peculiar  to  the  advocates  of  Papal 
rights — that  all  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  Church 
is  consecrated  to  God,  and  that  the  possessions  or  the 
sovereignty  once  so  devoted  cannot  be  touched  without 
the  guilt  of  sacrilege;  and  the  highest  sanctions  of  reli- 
gion are  invoked  to  protect  from  all  profane  interference 
the  dominions  which  the  piety  of  former  ages  annexed 
to  the  office  of  the  Pope. 

These  questions  are  glanced  at  to  show  how  far 
removed  they  are  from  the  humbler  enquiry  to  which 
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these  chapters  have  been  devoted.  But  even  those  \?ho 
take  a  more  practical  view  of  the  Papal  dominions  must 
feel  that  as  far  as  its  character  can  influence  the  ques- 
tion of  its  right,  the  character  of  that  dominion,  like 
that  of  all  earthly  rule,  must  be  determined,  not  by  an 
historic  inquiry  into  its  early  origin,  but  by  its  effect 
upon  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  people  whom 
Providence  has  subjected  to  its  sway ;  and  that,  if  the 
Papal  power  be  subject  to  all  the  responsibiUties,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  entitled  to  all  the  protection  from 
prescription  or  possession  which  practically  belongs  to 
the  sovereign  authorities  of  states. 

It  may  be  that  the  view  which  has  been  presented  of 
the  chequered  histoiy  of  the  Pontiffs  is  not  one  that 
will  satisfy  either  the  violent  opponents  or  the  im- 
passioned adherents  of  Papal  power.  There  are  some 
who,  in  the  history  of  that  power,  expect  to  meet  with 
nothing  that  is  not  perfect  and  divine.  Others  there 
are  who  look  for  nothing  that  is  not  of  a  character 
directly  the  reverse.  Unaffected  by  our  prejudices  the 
facts  of  history  remain.  The  passions  of  this  gene- 
ration are  forming  the  history  of  the  present  and 
influencing  that  of  the  future.  But  neither  passion  nor 
prejudice  can  change  the  unalterable  past.  In  the 
records  of  that  past  we  may  perhaps  all  learn  the 
lesson  that  no  human  institution,  no  institution  which 
is  to  be  carried  out  by  human  agency,  is  exempt  from 
the  universal  law  that  good  and  evil  shall  be  mixed 
in  all  earthly  things.  The  most  determined  oppo- 
nents of  Papal  power  may  safely  do  homage  to  the 
stern  integrity  and  the   earnest   devotion  of  Hilde- 
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brand,  or  respect  the  mild  dignity  of  Pius,  the  last 
prisoner  in  France.  The  most  implicit  believers  in 
the  divine  character  of  that  power  cannot  refuse  to 
reconcile  with  that  belief  the  condemnation  of  the  evil 
passions  which  men,  whose  names  are  still  breathed 
with  horror,  have  borne  to  the  Papal  chair. 

In  reference  to  that  which  more  immediately  concerns 
the  object  of  these  volumes — the  influence  of  the  Papal 
power  upon  Italy — in  former  chapters  attention  has 
been  called  to  some  of  the  effects  which  that  power 
has  in  earlier  times  produced.  In  the  more  minute 
inquiries  into  its  history,  there  is  nothing  to  vary 
or  affect  that  general  statement,  unless,  perhaps,  so  far 
as  they  more  clearly  show  that  in  its  struggle  with 
imperial  power  the  Papacy  was  sustained  by  an  alliance 
with  the  spirit  of  Italian  nationaUty,  and  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  real  effect  of  the  contest  or 
the  position  assumed  by  Pontiffs  in  later  ages,  it  was 
in  the  name  and  by  the  strength  of  Italian  indepen- 
dence, that  Popes  of  former  days  defeated  the  attempted 
subjugation  of  the  Roman  See  to  German  power. 
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To  comple^  the  history  of  the  growth  and  Ticissitudes  of  Papal 
power  which  the  last  two  chapters  are  intended  to  present,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  review  the  changes  effected  in  the  form 
of  Pontifical  elections,  changes  which  far  more  than  any  external 
influence  altered  and  modified  the  character  of  that  power. 
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It  has  been  already  stated  that  in  the  early  ages  the  election  of 
the  Bishop  of  Borne,  like  that  of  all  other  bishops,  was  the  act  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  community  over  whom  he  was  to  preside.^ 

'  A  brief  reference  has  been  already  made  in  tbe  first  volame  (page  6S)  io 
this  subject  of  the  popular  election  of  bishopi,  one  of  the  most  important 
that  presents  itself  in  any  inquiries  into  the  ancient  constitution  and  eyen 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  subject  is  one  that  scarcely  seems  to 
have  attracted  tbe  attention  it  deserves,  perhaps  because  these  inquiries  have 
been  generally  left  in  the  hands  of  Churchmen,  and  undertaken  with  objects 
or  pursued  with  prepossessions  which  gave  them  but  little  sympathy  vrith  tlio 
conclusions  which  seem  to  follow  from  the  establishment  of  the  historical 
facts,  that  bishops,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  were  chosen  by  tha 
laity. 

A  full  examination  of  this  question,  although  it  ii  one,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, not  of  theological  but  of  historical  inquiry,  can  hardly  be  expected  in 
these  pages.  It  is  perhaps  more  necessary  to  direct  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  consequences  that  follow  from  the  fact,  than  to  cite  testimonies 
to  support  it.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  adduce  a  continued  and  dear 
series  of  proo&,  establishing  with  a  clearness  scarcely  to  be  expected  upon  a 
question  of  such  remote  antiquity,  the  constant  and  invariable  practice  of  the 
Christian  Church  through  the  thousand  years  that  followed  its  institution. 

Without  attempting  anything  like  an  elaborate  production  of  these  proofe, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  a  few. 

The  remarkable  instance  of  the  account  transmitted  to  us  of  the  election 
of  a  bishop  of  Rome  in  254,  will  be  found  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  note. 
The  plain  directions  of  the  ancient  canons,  known  as  Apostolic,  in  another. 
The  stream  of  testimony  from  the  early  ages  is  continuous  and  explicit.  In 
volumes  containing  a  history  of  the  Italian  bishops,  under  the  title  of  **  Italia 
Sacra,"  the  records  of  popular  elections  are  too  numerous  for  quotation ;  a  few 
of  them  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite. 

Terracina,  a.d.  862. 

"  Sanctus  Yalentinus  defuncto  avito  a  olero  et  populo  ejusdem  dvitatis 
episcopus  electus  fuit" 

Florence,  a.d.  876.    Zembris. 

"  Non  solum  a  dero  at  etiam  ab  universo  populo  solemniter  ad  apicem 
pontificatuB  electus  est" 

"  Nee  vero  licuit  ei  reniti  vel  obsistere  istiusmodi  eleotioni  quum  ut 
prefatus  sum  ita  consensu  et  annisu  omnium  suorum  concivium  fuerat  postu- 
latus  ad  ejusdem  ecclesise  gubemacula  ut  palam  daretur  intelligi  sanctum 
divinitus  eum  ad  ejusmodi  officium  fuisse  invitatum.* 

In  557  a  council  of  Paris  decreed 

**  Null  us  civibus  invitis  ordinetur  episcopus— nullus  nisi  ^em  populi  et 
clerorum  electio  plenissima  qu»siverit  voluntate.'* 

In  860  Pope  Nicholas  L  issued  this  decree  to  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna. 

"  Episcopus  per  Emiliam  non  consecretur  nisi  postelectionem  deri  et  populL*' 

We  have  already  seen  that  when  Charlemagne  established  that  empire 
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The  ancient  canons  are  full  of  proteatations  against  anj  attempt 
to  force  a  bishop  upon  a  reluctant  communitj.  The  canons  known 
as  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  contain  the  most  express  directions 
that  the  bishop  should  be  elected  by  the  entire  people.  They 
ezpresslj  enjoined  that  at  his  consecration  the  bishop  presiding 
should  question  the  assembled  congregation  whether  the  bishop 
elect  was  the  object  of  their  choice,  and  should  only  proceed  with 
the  ceremony  on  receiying  their  assent.'    These  canons  are  no 

which  wu  designed  to  recoiuiraob  society,  and  to  unite  the  inyaders  that  had 
OTomin  Europe,  with  the  ancient  system  of  ChristiBnity  and  civilisation,  in  the 
▼eiy  charter  of  its  institution,  was  prominently  inserted  the  provision,  that 
"  in  accordance  with  the  sacred  canons  **  bishops  should  be  chosen  by  the 
ftee  election  of  the  clergy  and  people,  according  to  the  statutes  of  the 
canons  relating  to  each  diocese. — Vol.  i.,  p.  64,  note  29. 

An  admirable  tract,  published  by  Oranville  Sharp,  in  1784,  containB  most  of 
the  above  authoritieB.  It  adds  to  them  the  high  testimony  of  Archbishop 
Usher,  that  even  after  the  Norman  invasion  of  England,  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  and  Waterford  elected  the  bishops  of  those  Irish  sees. — OranvUU 
Sharp,  JVtaPiae  o»  the  Congregational  Couiri$  of  the  English. 

*  These  Apostolic  Constitutious  profess  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  Apostles 
themselves.  In  relation  to  these,  however,  and  many  similar  documents  of 
this  period,  we  must  remember  that  the  faith  of  theee  ages  expressed  itself 
in  the  language  of  metaphor,  and  in  the  license  of  ecclesiastical  imagery, 
documents  were  often  framed  in  the  name  of  the  Apostles,  without  the 
slightest  intention  to  deceive.  Of  this  character  certainly  was  the  letter 
from  St  Peter,  drawn  up  with  the  most  minute  attention  to  scenic  propriety, 
which  Pope  Zacharias  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  Apostle  to  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne. 

In  theee  strange  Constitutions  each  apostle  is  supposed  in  turn  to  pro- 
mulgate a  canon  upon  the  subject  which  might  be  said  peculiarly  to  belong  to 
himself.    St.  Peter  thus  prescribes  the  mode  of  consecrating  bishops. 

"  Ego  igitur  Petrusdicoordinandum  esse  episoopum  ut  omnes  pariter  antea 
constituimus,  sdlicet  de  quo  in  nuUo  ore  sit  querela,  at  qui  sit  a  cuncto 
populo  ex  opUmis  quibusque  eleotus." 

"Quo  nominate  et  plaoente  populus  in  unum  congregatus  una  cum 
presbyteris  atque  episcopis  presentibus  die  dominica  consentiat  Qui  vero 
inter  reliquos  episcopos  princeps  est  percontetur  presbyteroe  et  populum  an 
ipse  sit  quem  pFBDCSse  petunt,  et  illis  annuentibus  rursus  percontetur" — 

Then  comes  a  solenm  enquiry  as  to  their  belief  in  hia  fitness  and  the  blame- 
lessness  of  his  life,  not  by  way  of  testimony  to  the  person  selected  by  others, 
but  as  a  solemn  asseveration  of  the  purity  of  their  own  previous  choice. 

"  Et  cum  tertio  aonuerint  et  digoum  esse  assensi  fuerint,  petatur  ab  omnibus 
ut  prssbeant  signum  assensus,  et  libenterprabentes  andiantur." — OonBtitution$ 
aUribuied  to  the  Apoatles :  L<U>bm  ConeUioy  vol.  L  p.  458. 

These  canons  are  among  the  most  ancient  written  laws  of  the  Church. 
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doubt  untruly  attributed  to  the  ApostLes ;  but  at  the  aame  time 
thej  expressed  that  which  at  the  time  of  their  promulgation  was 
the  received  usage  of  the  Church. 

Historical  evidence  abundantlj  proves  that  the  same  practice 
prevailed  in  the  election  of  the  Bishop  of  Eome.'  The  very 
language  of  the  decrees  that  restricted  popular  privilege  establishes 
it  beyond  question.  We  have  no  record  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
suffrages  were  taken,  but  the  probability  appears  to  be  that  the 
control  of  the  election  was  vested  in  some  presiding  officers, 
originally  some  of  the  clergy,  and  upon  them  devolved  the  respon- 
sibility of  seeing  that  no  one  was  named  as  bishop  who  had  not 
the  assent  of  the  community  at  large.    In  Borne  at  an  early  period 

It  k  almost  superfluous  to  oit«  further  authoritiegy  yet  one  more  may  bo 
quoted. 

"Nullos  inTitis  et  non  peteatibas  ordinetar  episcopnfl,  ne  plebs  invite 
episoopum  non  optatum  contemnant  aut  oderint,  et  fiat  minus  religiosa  quam 
convenit,  cul  non  licuerit  habere  quern  voluit** — BjpUU  Lwm»  md  AnatUuium, 
DecrtlaU  of  Itidore, 

'  An  accident  has  preserved  to  us  upon  xndisputable  authority  an  account 
of  the  mode  of  eleotion  of  a  bishop  of  Rome  in  very  ancient  timeSb  So  early 
as  the  year  252  a  dispute  occurred  as  to  the  legality  of  an  episcopal  election 
at  Rome  between  Cornelius  and  an  opponent  named  Kovatianns — a  fol- 
lower of  the  doctrines  of  Novatus. 

St:  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  in  testifying  to  the  legality  of  the  election 
of  Cornelius,  thus  describee  the  mode  in  which  he  was  chosen. 

**  Faotus  est  autem  Cornelius  episcopus  de  Dei  et  Christi  ejus  judido,  de 
clericorum  pene  omnium  testimonio,  de  plebis  qu»  tunc  adfuit  su£Ehigio,  et 
de  sacerdotum  antiquorum  et  bonorum  virorum  collegio." — Epiatola  jS*  Ojfpriani 
ad  Antonianum, — MigTWs  Patrolofyy,  vol.  iii.  pi  770. 

Caxdinal  Baronius,  in  commenting  on  this,  excepts  to  the  word  Buffragium, 
and  contends  that  the  part  taken  by  the  laity  was  not  strictly  speaking  that  of 
^^  sufiKragium,"  but  of  "judicium,"  expressing  their  assent  or  objection  to  the 
choice.  He  appears  to  think  the  bishop  was  then  designated  by  some  super- 
natural indication  of  the  divine  will. 

"  Nimirum  quod  divinum  providere  sclent  justioium  et  suflragium  Deo 
quem  voUet  elegi  signo  aliquo  admoneote  apoatolico  more." 

"  Qui  igitur  Dei  justioio  j>relectus'  videretur,  coacto  presbyterio,  hoc  enim 
nomine  sacra  ilia  comitia  dtcebantur — ^rogabantur  singulorum  sententiso.** 

**  Eorum  autem  Tota  et  testimonium  explorabantur  qui  plebis  totius  vicem 
representarunt" 

On  the  authority  of  St.  Cyprian  he  tells  us  that  the  custom  was  to  invite 
to  the  meeting  of  the  presbytery  at  which  a  bishop  was  elected,  any  bishop 
who  might  happen  to  be  in  the  dty  at  the  time,  with  the  privilege  of  Toting. 

**  Admittebantur  »que  ad  eadem  comitia  si  qui  aderant  tunc  in  urbe 
opiacopi  cum  prerogative  sufEragiL" — BaroHiut,  a.d.  254. 
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after  the  establishmeikt  of  Chriitianitj  the  prendency  deyolved 
almost  as  of  course,  upon  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign. 
From  the  very  principle  of  naming  as  bishop  one  acceptable  to 
the  whole  communitj,  a  veto  in  the  sovereign  might  not  un- 
naturally follow,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  confirmation 
by  the  emperors  amounted  to  anything  more  than  the  approval  of 
the  regularity  and  validity  of  the  election. 

The  solemn  manner  in  which  Charlemagne  pledged  himself  to 
maintain  the  ancientcanons  and  the  freedom  of  episcopal  elections/ 
makes  it  exceedingly  improbable  that^ver  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bome  he  asserted  more  than  a  superintending  control.  In  the 
disgraceful  nominations  that  followed  the  extinction  of  bis 
dynasty,  the  election  of  the  Pontiff  became  a  purely  secular  and 
political  affair,  and  there  is  at  least  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  feudal  lords  who  then  usurped  the  power  of  appointing  the 
Pontiff,  proceeded  to  the  length  of  denying  the  right  of  the  clergy 
at  all  to  interfere. 

The  research  of  Muratori  has  discovered  the  fragments  of  a 
council  held  at  Eome  in  863,  by  which  it  would  appear  that 
attempts  were  made  to  exclude  the  interference  either  of  the 
bishops  or  the  inferior  clergy.  This  seems  to  be  the  true  'offence 
against  which  the  anathema  of  the  canon  is  pointed,  and  it  is 
significant  that  it  is  immediately  followed  by  one  prohibiting 
under  the  severest  penalties  the  offering  of  personal  violence  to  a 
bishop.^ 

4  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne. — ^Ante,  voL  i  pp.  29—64. 

*  The  following  is  the  tenth  canon  of  Uua  council  as  preserved  by 
Haratori : — 

"  Si  qnis  Baoerdotibasteo  primatibua  nabilibna  sen  ounoto  dero  hujus  aanctsd 
eeclesin  electionem  Bomani  pontificis  oontradicere  preeompserit  eicut  in 
oonoilio  Beatiaaimi  Stephani  Fapce  etatnium  eat,  anathema  ait.!' — Muratori 
IkU.  JRer.  Scriptoret,  torn,  ii  part  ii  p.  128. 

By  the  discovery  of  this  canon,  Muratori  believes  that  he  has  fixed,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Baronius  the  genuineness,  and  in  opposition  to  Pagius  the  date  of 
the  decree,  cited  by  Gratian  as  one  of  Pope  Stephen's,  without  distinguishing 
to  which  of  the  Stephens  it  belongs.  That  decree,  which  is  plainly  referred  to 
in  the  canon,  is  thus  cited  by  Qratian : — 

'*Qnia  sanota  Romana  ecdesia  cui  auotore  Deo  presidemus,  a  pluribus 
patitur  violentiss  Pontifice  obeunte,  qute  ab  hoc  infemntur  quid  absque 
imperiali  notitiA  pontifiois  sit  consecratio,  neo  canonico  ritu  et  consuetudine 
ab  imperatore  denussi  intendnt  nundi  qui  scandala  fieri  Tetent.  Volumus  ut 
cum  instltuenduB  est  pontifex,  convenientibus  episoopis  et  universo  olero 
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A  decree  has  been  preseryed  which  is  supposed  to  confer  upon 
Otho  the  Great  the  right  of  absolutelj  nominating  the  Pontiff, 
and  upon  this  interpretation  its  authority  has  been  questioned  by 
high  authorities.'  A  closer  examination  of  its  wording  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  intended  to  grant  to  the  emperor  the  right 
of  controlling  the  election,  and  to  make  his  confirmation  essential 

elegatur  presente  senatu  et  populo  qui  ordinanduB  est^  et  nc  ab  omnibus 
electus,  pnesentibus  legatii  imperialibua,  oonsecretur." 

It  18  plain  that  the  oomitia  consUtuted  by  this  decree  &»'  the  election 
of  the  Pontiff,  oonaisted  of  the  tfiahope,  the  entire  clerical  body,  the  senate, 
and  the  people.  All  were  to  take  part  in  the  election — "ab  omnibus 
electus." 

The  anathema  of  the  canon  of  868  was  pointed  against  those  who  denied  to 
"  the  priests,**  the  "  primates  nobilee/*  or  the  entire  clerical  body,  the  plaoe  in 
the  election  which  the  decree  of  Stephen  assigned  them.  The  inference  is 
obvious,  that  attempts  were  made  to  effect  this  exclusion — attempts  which 
we  can  easily  conceive  made  by  the  turbulent  and  licentious  barons,  who 
would  be  well  disposed  to  resent  the  interference  ef  the  poor  and  humble 
religiosi,  who  were  all  classed  under  the  title  of  '*  derus."  It  was  passed 
immediately  before  the  worst  scandals  of  Papal  election.  Cardinal  Baronius 
observes,  that  in  the  official  records  of  the  elections  under  the  influence  of 
Theodora  and  Mai'oziay  the  form  which  recorded  the  assent  of  the  clerical  body 
is  omitted. — Banmwt  tH  anno  912. 

A  constitution  of  Lambert,  King  of  Italy,  one  of  three  crowned  as 
emperora  by  the  Pope,  followed  the  decree  of  Pope  Stephen  in  the  year  906. 

"Pontifex,  convenientibus  episcopis  et  universe  dero,  senatu  et  populo 
expetente,  legatur;  atque  iter  in  conspectu  omnium  oeleberrime  electusab 
omnibus,  predsentibus  legatis  i^iperatoris,  oousecretur." — Ooldaafg  Imperial 
ConstUutiona,  voL  iii.  p.  297. 

Those  who  wish  to  trace  further  the  history  of  the  decree  of  Pope  Stephen, 
may  consult  Qratian,  c.  88,  dist.  5 ;  Muratori's  Observationfl  on  the  Canon  of 
863 ;  Baronius,  anno  816  and  897,  and  the  criticism  of  Pagius. 

*  The  decree  is  cited  in  two  different  places  by  Qoldast.  It  was  enacted 
by  Leo  IX.,  in  a  Roman  synod  immediately  after  his  own  election,  upon  the 
deposition  of  John  XIL  The  decree  of  the  synod  begins  by  declaring  that 
OUio  should  have  the  same  privileges  that  Adrian  had  conferred  upon 
Charlemagne. 

"  Othoni  *  *  spirituali  in  Christo  filio  nostro  ej  usque  suocessoribus  hujus 
regni  Italise,  in  perpetuum  tarn  suooessorem  eligendi  quam  sumnue  sedis 
apostolicss  pontifioem  ordinandi  fiscultatem  concedimus." 

''  Ita  demum  asserimus  quod  nemo  deinceps  cujuscunque  gradns  ant  con- 
ditionis  aut  dignitatis  sen  religionis  eligendi  regum  vel  patricium  sea  ponti- 
fioum  sumnue  sedis  apostolicse,  aut  quencunque  episcopum  ordinandi  habeat 
facultatem,  sed  soli  regi  Romani  imperii  banc  reverendam  tribui  faoultatem 
regi  uptote  necnon  et  patricio  Romano.  Quod  si  a  cunoto  clero  et  nniverso 
populo  quia  elegatur  episoopus  non  nisi  a  dioto  rsge  laudator  et  investietur 
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to  its  Talidity;    The  right  of  interference  with  pontifical  elections 
exercised  bj  the  German  emperors  was  justified  both  by  the 
example  of  the  Frankish  emperors  and  the  earlier  precedent  of 
tbe  CsBsars  of  Borne  and  Bjzantium.     It  was  nevertheless  a 
usurpation  upon  the  rights  of  the  Eoman  people,  but  that  usurpa- 
tion never  went  the  length  of  destroying  the  form  of  the  ancient 
election  which  was  always  maintained  in  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Home.      When  a  century  later  the  power  of  nomination  was 
conferred  upon  the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  it  was  not  by  destroying 
tbe  form  of  election,  but  by  a  compact  with  the  senate  ratified  by 
an  oath,  by  which  that  body  engaged  that  the  candidate  nominated 
by  the  emperor  should  be  elected.    A  similar  compact  is  alleged 
to  baye  taken  place  with  Otho  I.    Under  the  influence  of  such  a 
compact  the  Boman  electors  were  in  the  same  position  as  the 
members  of  the  English  chapters  who  elect  indeed  their  bishop, 
but  in  doing  so,  are  compelled  under  the  penalty  of  premunire  to 
Yote  for  the  candidate  recommended  by  the  sovereign. 

The  period  was  a  short  one  during  wbich  the  Boman  people 
thus  absolutely  surrendered  their  right.  Even  the  imperial 
confirmation  was  constantly  evaded,  and  not  unfrequently  with 
success ;  and  the  general  rule  of  Pontifical  election  was  that  the 
Bishop  of  Bome  was  chosen  openly  by  the  suffrages  of  the  clergy, 
the  senate  and  the  people. 

From  this  mode  of  nomination  the  election  of  the  Pontiff  was 
gradually  restricted  to  a  close  and  secret  conclave,  by  excluding 
the  laity,  by  limiting  the  suffrage  to  a  select  body  of  the  clergy, 
and  lastly  by  enacting  that  the  election  should  take  place  in  a  secret 
assembly  held  with  closed  doors. 

The  first  clerical  interference  with  the  popular  right  of  election 
is  attributed  to  the  decree  adopted  at  the  second  council  of 
Lateron  in  the  year  1057.  That  decree  was  drawn  up  by 
Hildebrand  in  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  II.'  It  is  vague 
enough  in  its  reservation  both  of  popular  and  imperial  rights  to 

et  consecretur.** — Ooldeuft  CofutituHonea  ;  Ouerra*i  Epitome  BvJUarum, 
However  large  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  emperor  by  this  decree  at 

first  appears,  it  in  reality,  as  apparent  from  the  clause  last  quoted,  conferred 

on  him  nothing  more  than  the  prerogative  of  confirmation  and  the  right  of 

regulating  the  pontifical  elections. 
7  The  following  is  that  which  appears  the  most  correct  version  of  this 

celebrated  decree. 
"  We  decree  and  appoint  that  on  the  death  of  the  present  PontilF  of  the 

VOL  IL  » 
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be  susceptible  of  being  acted  on  so  as  to  effect  their  exclusion, 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  its  practical  result :  yet  in  its  fair 
interpretation  it  did  not  exclude  the  laity  from  interference  in 
the  Pontifical  election.  It  prescribed  the  order  rather  than  altered 
the  substance  of  the  election.  The  reliffioti  who  are  mentioned  in 
it  were  the  members  of  the  seyeral  societies,  not  all  of  them 
monastic,  who  were  associated  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  them- 
selves to  pious  works.  The  cardinals  were  to  control  the  elections, 
but  the  right  of  the  laity  was  still,  although  vaguely,  recognised ; 
and  the  decree  itself  seemed  rather  directed  against  tumultuous 
and  violent  proceedings  than  against  the  privileges  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  A  century  elapsed  before  the  precedence  thus 
given  in  Pontifical  elections  to  the  cardinals  became  an  exclusive 
right  of  voting  in  that  body. 

The  term  cardinal  had  at  the  time  of  this  decree  a  meaning 
very  different  from  that  which  it  now  bears.  Every  cathedral 
church  had  its  cardinal  clergy ;  and  the  most  probable  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  is  that  it  designated  those  who  had  benefices 
which  attached  them  permanently  to  the  mother  church.  Seven 
suffi*agan  bishops  were  thus  subordinate  and  permanently  attached 

Catholic  Roman  Church,  the  cardinaU  shall  in  the  first  place,  weighing  the 
Buhject  with  the  most  serious  consideration,  proceed  to  a  new  election,  regard 
being  had  to  the  honour  and  reyerence  due  to  our  dearly  beloved  son  Henrj, 
who  is  now  styled  King,  and  who  it  is  hoped  will  hereafter  by  the  gift  of  God 
become  emperor  according  to  the  grace  which  on  the  mediation  of  his 
Chancellor  Quibert,  we  have  granted  to  him  and  to  his  successors  who  shall 
have  obtained  a  like  privilege  from  the  Apostolic  See.  Taking  all  precautions 
that  the  pest  of  simony  do  not  contaminate  their  proceedings,  let  religious 
men  together  with  our  most  serene  son  Heniy,  take  the  lead  in  conducting 
the  Pontifical  election,  and  let  others  follow. 

**  If  any  of  her  members  be  found  worthy  of  the  honour,  let  the  choioe  be 
made  from  the  Church  of  Rome  herself,  but  if  not»  let  a  worthy  person  be 
taken  from  any  other  church.  Should  the  perseverance  of  depraved  and 
impious  men  have  so  far  prevailed  as  that  a  fair,  honest  and  unoornipt 
election  cannot  take  place  in  Rome,  let  the  cardinals  and  bishops,  with  the 
religious,  the  clergy  and  the  Catholic  laymen,  few  as  they  may  be,  receive  the 
power  of  electing  a  pastor  for  the  Apostolio  See,  whenever  in  concert  with  our 
invincible  King  they  may  think  it  convenient,  and  if  when  the  election  is 
made,  the  storms  of  war  or  violence  of  malignant  men  should  render  impoesible 
the  customary  enthronement  in  the  Papal  chair,  the  person  elected  shall  never- 
theless enjoy  as  a  true  Pope  full  power  of  exercising  the  government  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  of  administering  her  affairs.'" — BowdtfCi  Lif4  qf  Qngory 
VII.,  vol.  i.  p.  200— ATf^nd'tf  Palroloffy—Nicholcu  IL—Prtvilcgia  el  Eptttola, 
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to  the  See  of  fiome.  This  number  has  since^been  reduced  to  six. 
The  cardinal  presbyters  were,  and  i^till  are,  nothing  more  than  the 
incumbents  or  parish  priests  of  the  Boman  parish  churches,  and 
the  cardinal  deacons,  in  Borne  as  elsewhere,  were  the  heads  of 
charitable  and  pious  establishments  connected  with  the  cathedral." 
There  seems,  however,  little  doubt  that  whatever  wa^  the  virtual 
inaport  of  this  decree,  its  practical  effect  was  to  give  to  the  clergy 
the  nomination  of  the  Pope,  and  generally  the  clerical  election 
appears  to  have  been  acquiesced  in  without  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  laity  to  assert  even  that  subordinate  place  which  was 
reserved  to  them  by  the  constitution  of  Nicholas.  It  was  during 
the  period  of  the  republican  struggles  at  Bome  in  the  days  of 
Arnold  of  Brescia^  that  the  laity  were  formally  excluded  from 
all  interference  in  the  Pontifical  elections,  and  that  the  right  even 
of  clerical  suffrage  was  restricted  to  the  cardinals.  There  is  no 
very  clear  evidence  of  the  exact  period  at  which  this  change 
was  effected.  The  author  of  the  generally  received  life  of 
Cselestine  II.  attributes  the  exclusion  of  the  laity  to  Innocent  II. 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  dispute  between  the  Pontiff  and  the 
senate.  Caelestine,  he  states,  was  the  first  Pope  who  was  elected 
without  lay  votes.'  Cffilestine  himself,  in  his  letter  to  the  Abbot 
of  Cluny,  describes  his  election  as  one  in  which  the  laity  took 
part.  That  letter,  however,  is  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the 
fact,  that  they  were  legaUy  excluded,  and  policy  would  have 
dictated  to  those  who  excluded  them  the  prudence,  on  the  first 
occasion,  of  disarming  opposition  by  the  selection  of  a  popular 
Pontiff.  Certain  it  is  that,  between  the  accession  of  Innocent  IF. 
and  that  of  Alexander  III.,  both  the  laity  and  the  general  body 
of  the  clergy  were  excluded  by  formal  decrees  from  all  share  in 

«  Muratori,  Antiquitates  Ital.,  vol.  v.  p.  153;  Thommasin,  Vetua  6t  nov 
Eccles.  Discip.,  part  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15. 

*  "  Jaxta  constitutionezn  Innooentii  predeceesoris,  sub  qud  populus  omnind  a 
pondficis  electione  arcebatur,  primus  sine  ullius  populi  suffragiis  electua  fuit, 
teste  Omuphio,  propter  civUe  bellum  quod  a  Romania  aenatum  reatituere  , 
■atagentibusimminebat." — Vila  Ccelesiini — Mansi  Concilia — Migw^s  Patrology$ 
vol.  180. 

C88lestine*8  own  account  in  his  letter  to  Peter,  the  Abbot,  and  the  Konka  of 
Cluny,  doea  not  exactly  accord  with  this. 

"Kotum  igitur  facimua  deleotioni  yestrsa  quod  domino  nostro  bonsD 
memorisd  Papa  Innocente,  8  Kal.  Octobris  defuncto,  et  in  Lateranensi  eccleaia 
cum  mazimA  cleri  et  populi  Roman!  frequently  tumulato,  cardinales,  preaby- 
teri,  et  diaconi,  unit  cum  fratribus  noatria  epiacopia  et  aubdiacouia,  clero  et 

8*2 
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the  election,  and  the  contest,  in  1159,  between  Alexander  and 
Victor,  was  determined  by  th^  votes  of  the  cardinab  alone.^* 

In  1162  Alexander  promulgated  the  decree  which  made  it 
necessarj  that  two-thirds  of  the  cardinals  should  c<meur  to  give 
legal  validity  to  the  election  of  a  Pope. 

The  cardinals  for  some  time  conducted  the  election  in  an 
assembly  open  to  the  people.  In  1274  the  Council  of  Lyons  oiv 
dained  that  the  election  should  take  place  in  a  secret  conclave 
under  regulations  still  followed,  which  exclude  the  cardinals 
engaged  in  it  from  all  intercourse  with  the  external  world. 

Thus  was  completed  a  revolution  which  unquestionably  changed 
the  whole  character  of  the  Pontifical  elections  by  transferring  the 
control  of  the  nomination  of  the  Pontiff  from  the  community  of 
Home  to  a  select  body  of  dignitaries,  upon  whose  choice  or 
appointment  no  popular  influence  can  make  the  slightest  effect. 
Few  revolutions  had  so  completely  changed  the  whole  principle 
and  character  of  a  government  as  that  which  was  thus  effected  in 
the  Boman  Church. 

The  change  effected  in  the  cardinals  was  as  great.  From  the 
time  when  they  were  entrusted  with  the  exclusive  nomination  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  they  virtually  ceased  to  be  the  clergy  of  the 
city  of  Borne.  They  became  the  prince-electors  of  a  great  ecclesias- 
tical and  temporal  monarchy,  and  the  connection  with  the  bishoprics, 
the  parishes,  or  deaconries  of  Rome,  although  still  nominally 
maintained,  was  in  reality  lost  in  the  higher  dignity  which  the 
nominal  possession  of  these  offices  involved.  " 

populo  Romftno  acclamante,  partim  et  expetente,  t«rtiA  die  in  ipsA  occIenA 
unanimi  Toto  et  pari  consensui  me  indignam,  et  prorsos  tanio  officio  imparem, 
nescio  quo  Dei  judicio,  in  Bomanum  pontificem  concorditer  elegerunt." — 
Letter  of  Oelegtine  to  the  Venerable  Peter,  Abbot  of  ClunL  November  6th,  1143.— 
Mami  Concilia  xxi.  592.—Mignt*»  Pairology,  vol.  180. 

^®  The  probability  appears  to  be  that  the  formal  exclusion  of  the  laity  and  in- 
ferior clergy  was  effected  by  Adrian  lY.  among  his  triumphs  over  republicanism. 
The  decree  of  Alexander  III.  recites  statutes  named  by  his  predecessor  to 
*  avoid  scandals  and  disorder  at  the  elections.  The  generally  well-informed 
writers  in  Migne's  "  Encyclopsedie  Th^ologique,"  attribute  in  one  place  (tit. 
Cardinal)  the  exclusion  to  a  decree  of  Innocent  II. ;  in  another  (tit.  Papa) 
following  Gibbon  and  Mosheim,  to  the  ordinance  of  Alexander  IIL,  requiring 
the  election  to  be  made  by  two-thirds  of  the  cardinals.  But  independently 
of  the  evidence  of  Alexander's  own  election,  that  ordinance  plainly  assumes 
that  the  right  of  election  was  already  coufiaed  to  the  cardinals. 

1^  The  last  attempt  at  anything  like  popular  election  in  Rome  was  in  1827, 
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The  College  of  Cardinals  now  consists,  when  full,  of  seventy 
members,  of  whom  six  are  the  cardinal  bishops  of  the  suburban 
sees,  fifty  are  cardinal  presbyters  or  priests,  incumbents  of  the 
parishes  of  Borne,  and  fourteen  are  cardinal  deaconsr  All  are 
nominated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Pontiff,  and  they  hold  their  offices 
for  life:  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  number  should  be  full, 
and  generally  several  places  are  kept  vacant  to  give  the  Pope 
the  opportunity  of  conferring  the  dignity  whenever  circumstances 
may  make  it  expedient  to  select  any  candidate  for  promotion. 

In  the  immediate  church  of  Borne  the  cardinal  bishops  occupy 
the  highest  rank ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  must  be  the 
most  exalted  personages.  The  archbishop  of  the  greatest  metro- 
politan see  may  take  his  place  in  the  conclave  as  cardinal 
presbyter,  or  even  as  cardinal  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Bome. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  that  any  cardinal  should  hold  an  eccle- 
siastical rank  above  that  of  the  order  to  which  he  is  admitted.  A 
cardinal  bishop  must  hold  the  episcopal  rank,  but  of  the  cardinal 
presbyters,  none  need  bear  a  rank  above  that  of  a  priest."  Many 
of  them  do  not  so,  and  instances  are  not  rare,  even  in  modern 
times,  in  which  Popes  have  been  elected  who  were  consecrated 
bishops  on  the  day  of  their  coronation."-  The  fourteen  car- 
dinal deacons  may  and  ought  regularly  to  fill  their  places  without 
being  admitted  to  priests'  orders.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Pope 
has  the  power  of  nominating  laymen  to  fill  the  Boman  benefices 
which  confer  the  title  to  the  place  of  cardinal  presbyter,  and 
although  regularly  the  party  so  nominated  is  bound  to  take  priests* 
orders  within  six  months,  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  can 
authorise  him  indefinitely  to  postpone  the  obligation.  Many  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Conclave  have  never  taken 
the  irrevocable  vows  of  a  priest.  Consalvi  died  in  deacon's 
orders ;  and  instances  have  sometimes  occurred  of  cardinals 
thus  circumstanced  who  have  renounced  their  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter— a  step  open  to  every  one  but  priests — and  lived  after 
their  retirement  as  laymen  and  as  married  men. 

when  the  Emperor  Louis,  while  under  excommunication  by  John  XXII., 
induced  the  people,  by  a  ahow  of  popular  election,  to  choose  Peter  Oorvara 
as  anti-Pope. 

^  The  custom  of  appointing  bishops  to  be  cardinals  was  one  of  the  abuses 
requiring  raformation,  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  commission  to  Pope 
Paul  III.  in  1587.— Sw  the  document,  MaddenU  Life  of  Savonarola,  Vol.  ii.  p.  269. 

**  This  was  the  case  with  Gregory  XVI. — Cardinal  Wiseman* i  BeeoUecHons, 
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In  a  body  thus  constituted  is  invested  the  excluBive  and,  but 
for  one  singular  exception,  the  uncontrolled  right  of  electing  the 
sovereign  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church. 

The  forms  that  attend  the  election  of  a  Pontiff  have  often  been 
described.  The  rules  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Lyons  are  still 
observed ;  among  them  that  enjoining  the  rigorous  imprisonment  of 
the  cardinals  is  undeviatingly  followed.  Three  days  are  occupied 
in  preparation  for  the  funeral  rites  of  the  deceased  pontiff.  Nine 
are  devoted  to  the  performance  of  those  rites  in  St.  Peter's. 
On  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day,  the  cardinals  proceed  in 
solemn  procession  to  one  of  the  Papal  palaces  in  which  the  election 
is  to  be  held.  Formerly  it  was  the  Vatican,  but  upon  recent 
occasions  the  Quirinal  has  been  used.  The  seclusion  of  the  latter 
palace,  and  the  number  of  separate  suites  of  apartments  which  are 
within  its  precincts,  make  it  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  abode  of  the 
conclave  during  the  period  of  their  withdrawal  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  world. 

On  the  evening  of  the  entrance  of  the  cardinals  into  the 
palace  all  entrances  to  it  are  carefully  built  up.  One  narrow 
wicket  serves  as  the  medium  of  necessary  communication,  of  the 
admission  of  any  cardinal  who  may  arrive  late,  or  of  ^;res8  for  any 
whom  illness  may  compel  to  depart.  This  wicket  is  closely 
guarded  by  sentinels,  who  are  either  bishops,  or  judges  of  some  of 
the  tribunals,  who  watch  in  turns,  day  and  night,  every  possible 
avenue  to  the  palace — bound  by  a  solemn  sanction  to  admit  no 
unauthorised  communication  to  be  held  with  any  of  their  illus- 
trious captives.  Within  the  palace  waUs  each  cardinal  is  allotted 
his  apartment  or  cell,  and  permitted  to  have  two  attendants,  who 
must  share  his  imprisonment  until  the  election  is  over.  All  letters 
addressed  to  him  are  opened  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Conclave ;  all 
that  he  writes  are  delivered  open  to  the  same  functionary,  whose 
duty  is  to  see  that  they  contain  nothing  referring  to  the  elec- 
tion. A  vigilance  is  exercised  as  cautious  and  unremitting  as  if 
an  utter  distrust  was  felt  in  the  voluntary  submission  of  the 
princes  of  the  Church  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  its  canons.  When 
the  dinner  of  a  cardinal  is  brought  each  day  from  his  own  home  to 
the  wicket,  the  covers  are  carefully  examined  by  the  sentinels,  and 
their  scrutiny  is  extended  to  the  compositions  of  the  viands,  which 
are  subjected  to  a  process  to  detect  any  concealed  message  that 
might  be  concealed  under  the  crust  of  a  pie,  or  even  beneath  the 
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wing  of  a  fowl.  The  closeness  of  the  examination  is  said  to  be 
justified  bj  weli*authenticated  stories  of  communications  thus 
secretly  conrejed. 

This  imprisonment  continues  frequently  for  months.  The  car- 
dinals nerer  leave  the  precincts  of  their  palace-prison  until  the 
election  is  completed.  Their  exercise  is  limited  to  a  promenade 
in  the  square  of  the  palace,  and  if  modem  usage  has  abated  the 
strictness  of  those  dietary  regulations,  which  at  one  time  prescribed 
a  fare  of  gradually  increasing  austerity,  their  solitary  meals  have 
still  little  of  luxury  or  of  sociality.  Each  afternoon  they  assemble 
in  the  chapel  of  the  palace  and  record  their  rotes,  until  some  one 
hs8  attained  the  canonical  majority  of  two-thirds. 

Although  elections  may  take  place  by  that  which  is  termed 
inspiration  or  by  compromise,  the  regular  and  usual  mode  is  by 
Toting  in  written  papers  on  which  each  person  inscribes  the  name 
of  the  person  he  deaires  to  see  Pope.  Inspiration  occurs  when 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  like  that  which  prompted  the  multitude  to 
elect  Hildebrand  at  Borne,  and  Ambrose  at  Milan,  the  entire  con- 
clave unanimously  vote  for  one  and  the  same  individual  to  be 
Pope.  Compromise  takes  place  when  do  candidate  being  able 
to  attain  the  canonical  majority,  the  nomination  is  referred 
to  some  persons  selected  to  represent  all  the  various  parties  of 
whom  the  conclave  is  composed.  Por  the  ordinary  mode  of 
election  scrutineers  are  appointed,  who  receive  the  votes  of  the 
different  members  of  the  Conclave  in  a  patten,  and  after  examining 
them,  read  aloud  the  result.  Another  mode  of  election,  by 
adoration,  is  that  in  which  the  requisite  majority  of  the  Conclave 
offer  openly  their  homage  to  one  of  the  cardinals  as  Pope ;  this  is 
in  truth  but  the  substitution  of  open  for  secret  voting.  Its  effect 
iiuiy  be  prevented  by  a  demand  for  a  scrutiny.  In  one  memorable 
iDstance  it  was  so  with  a  different  result. 

If  the  scrutiny  shows  that  two*thirds  have  not  agreed,  the 
voting  papers  are  burned,  and  those  outside  can  tell  by  the  smoke 
ascending  from  a  particular  flue,  that  the  meeting  of  that  day  has 
ended  without  tbe  election  of  a  Pope. 

When  finally  two-thirds  of  the  electors  have  voted  for  the 
same  individual,  the  wall  that  is  built  across  the  gate  of  the 
palace  is  broken  down.  The  first  cardinal  deacon  appears  on  the 
balcony  and  announces  the  name  of  the  new  Pope  and  the  assumed 
designation  by  which  in  Pontifical  annals  he  is  to  be  known. 
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The  election  of  a  candidate  maj  be  stopped  by  a  strange 
privilege  still  more  strangely  exercised,  which  an  undefined  usage 
has  conceded  to  some  of  the  European  courts.  Austria,  Erance, 
and  Spain  have  each  the  qualified  privilege  of  a  veto.  Portugal 
also  claims  it.  The  best  informed  Soman  Catholic  writers  are 
unable  to  give  any  clear  account  of  this  privilege,  which  rests 
upon  no  vmtten  canon,  and  is  the  result  of  a  tacit  understanding 
rather  than  of  any  positive  law.  Each  court  can  exercise  its 
veto  but  once.  It  must  be  exercised  in  the  course  of  the  election 
itself,  and  vrithin  the  walls  of  the  Conclave.  One  of  the  cardinals 
represents  each  of  these  courts,  and  is  privately  entrusted  with 
its  wishes.  As  the  votes  in  the  scrutiny  are  read  out,  if  the 
cardinal  so  entrusted  perceives  the  election  likely  to  fall  upon  an 
individual  obnoxious  to  his  court,  he  can  enterpose  his  veto  before 
the  objectionable  candidate  attains  the  requisite  number.  If 
the  scrutineers  once  declared  that  any  person  had  received  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes,  his  election  would  be  canonically  complete,  and 
beyond  the  power  of  any  veto  to  annul.  It  is  aaid,  however,  that 
until  this  actually  takes  place,  the  vote  of  every  elector  is  still  in 
his  power,  and  that  those  given  for  the  prohibited  candidate  are 
supposed,  upon  the  intimation  of  the  prohibition,  to  be  withdrawn. 
The  privilege  is  not  obsolete,  but  has  been  repeatedly  exercised  in 
modem  times.  Austria  interposed  at  the  conclave  of  1800,^^  and 
again  in  1829  the  same  power,  '*  in  a  note  which  was  considered  far 
from  courteous,**  inhibited  the  election  of  Cardinal  Sevoli,  which 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  place,"  and  in  1831  Gregory  XVI.  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  veto  by  which  Spain  negatived  the  election  of 
the  Cardinal  Giustiniani.*' 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  change,  or  the  power  of  the 
authority  by  which  it  has  been  effected,  unquestionably  such  a 
mode  of  election  is  very  different  from  that  which  existed  when, 
under  the  presidency  of  legates  of  the  empire,  or  even  under  the 
direction  of  the  cardinal  bishops  and  the  guidance  of  the  religious, 
the  whole  clergy  and  commonalty  of  Bome  elected  their  bishops ; 
widely  different  indeed  from  the  form  that  must  have  existed 
when  "  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  "  ordained  that  no  bishop 
should  be  consecrated  xmtil  the  whole  congregation  had  declared 
that  he  was  the  pastor  whom  they  sought. 

M  Artaud,  Histoire  de  Pius  VII.    VoL  I  p.  84. 

M  Cardinal  Wifieman's  Recollections,  p.  417.  ^  Idem* 
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Acceaaion  of  Pius  YL— French  Invasion  of  Rom»— Treaty  of  Tolentino— 
Removal  of  the  Pope  from  Rome— HU  stay  in  Tuscany — He  is  carried  to 
France — His  Death — Conclave  at  Venice — Election  of  Pius  VII. — His 
arrival  at  Rome — Cardinal  Con8alvi~>-Hi8  Character — Restoration  of 
National  Religion  in  BVance — The  Pope  crowns  Napoleon — States  of  the 
Church  annexed  to  the  French  empire — The  Pope  issues  a  brief  of 
£zcommanication-»-3eneral  Remarks  on  Excommunication'— Imprison- 
ment of  the  Pope — at  Savona — at  Fontainebleau — He  assents  to  a 
Concordat — ^Retracts  his  assent — Departure  from  Fontainebleau — Arrival 
at  Savona — Release  from  captivity — Leaves  Savona  for  Rome— Interview 
with  Murat— Retires  to  Imola— Triumphal  entry  into  Rome— Mission  of 
Cardinal  Consalvi  to  Paris  and  Loudon — His  reception  by  the  Prince 
Kegent — His  Memoir  to  the  Allied  Sovereigna-^Reactionary  policy  of  the 
Pope— Restoration  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits — of  the  Monastic  Orders — 
Measures  of  the  Pontiff— Lucien  Buonapartei  Prince  of  Canino. 

Pius  THE  Sixth  was  elevated  to  the  tiara  on  the 
death  of  the  ill-fated  Ganganelli  (Clement  XIV.)  who 
survived  for  so  brief  a  space  of  time  the  act  by  which 
he  suppressed  the  Order  of  Jesuits.  Elected  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1775,  he  occupied  the  Papal  chair 
for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  ^    After  the  misfortunes 

^  There  is  a  superstition  connected  with  the  Papacy,  that  no  Pontiff  can 
survive  the  period  during  which  St.  Peter  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
bishopric  of  Rome. 

**  Pius  VII.,"  writes  Cardinal  Wiseman,"  "liad  nearly  reached  the  years  of 
Peter,  which  none  of  his  successors  have  yet  attained.  •  .  .  Twenty-four 
years  Ib  the  term  thus  assigned  as  the  bourne  which  none  may  hope  to  pass." — 
Wueman*8  RieoUecUw,  p.  167, 

If  this  be  accurate,  Pius  Y  I.  had  already  broken  the  charm ;  at  the  time  of 
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that  darkened  the  close  of  his  Pontificate,  men  re- 
membered that  omens  of  evil  had  attended  his  elec- 
tion. On  being  apprised  of  the  result  of  the  scrutiny  in 
the  Conclaye  which  made  him  Pope,  in  extreme  agi- 
tation he  exclaimed,  "  The  Conclave  is  at  an  end,  but 
how  unfortunate  is  the  result  of  it  to  me."  When  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Pius  VI.,  the  Roman  people 
thought  gloomily  on  the  superstition  expressed  in  the 

line, 

"  Semper  sub  Sextis  perdita  Soma  fuif  ■ 

When  he  had  nearly  reached  the  bourne  which  no 
Pope  is  to  pass,  these  omens  were  verified.  The  tran- 
quillity which  had  reigned  for  more  than  two  centuries 
in  the  States  of  the  Church  was  broken.  The  troubles 
of  bygone  times  were  revived  in  a  war  between  the 
Church  and  France,  and  the  Sacred  City  saw  the  banners 
of  an  invading  army  advance  to  those  walls  which,  since 
the  days  of  Charles  V.,  no  hostile  visitant  had  ap^ 
preached. 

Among  the  triumphs  achieved  by  the  arms  of 
Napoleon  during  his  first  war  in  Italy,  was  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Papal  States.  In  the  close  of  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1796,  the  Papal  troops  were  defeated  in  a 
general  engagement  with  the  French.  Ancona  was 
taken,  with  all  the  artillery  of  the  Pontifical  army,  and 
on  the  19  th  of  February  in  the  following  year  a  treaty 


hia  death  he  had  completed  the  twenty-fourth,  and  advanced  hr  into  the 
twenty-fifth,  year  of  his  pontificate. 

>  <«  In  efiect»  Tarqoinioa  Seztoa  proToked  by  hia  tynmny,  the  ezpnlaion 
of  the  Kings  from  Rome.  Urban  VI.  began  the  great  sefalBm  of  the  Weet; 
Alexander  VI.  astonished  the  world  by  the  enormity  of  his  cnrntn.^'^JSiiianeal 
and  Philotopkkal  Memoiri  of  Pim  VI.,  toL  L  p.  26. 
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of  peace  Tvas  signed  at  Tolentino  between  the  Pontiff 
and  the  Repubhc  of  France. 

By  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  the  Pope  ceded  to 
the  Repubhc  of  France  all  the  rights  which  he  could 
claim  oyer  the  town  or  territory  of  Avignon,  or  over 
the  Venaissin  county.     He  surrendered  to  the   same 
power  the  districts  known  as  the  Legations  of  Bologna, 
of  Ferrara,  and  Romagna.      The  March   of  Ancona 
was   also  ceded,   but   only  until  the  conclusion  of  a 
European  peace.   There  was  still  left  to  the  Pontiff  the 
sovereignty  over  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  districts 
immediately  close  to  the  city,  those  which  bordered 
on  the   Tuscan  Sea.      This  preservation  of  the  rem- 
nant of  its  dominions  was  dearly  purchased  by  the 
concessions  made  by  the  See    of  Rome.      The   sub- 
sidy which  was  wrung  from  the  impoverished  Papal 
exchequer  was  a  grievous  drain  upon  the  resources  of 
the  ApostoUc  Chamber,  but  this  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  the  principle  involved.     The 
Repubhc  of  France,  which  had  broken  down  the  altars, 
confiscated  the  possessions,  and  sent  to  death  or  exile 
the  ministers  of  the  Church,  was  formally  recognised. 
The  government  that  had  actually  abjured  Christianity 
was  admitted  to  a  treaty  with  the  Vicar  of  the  Lord. 
Nay,  the  Pontiff  bound  himself  to  supply  munitions  of 
war  to  its  armies,  and  actually  to  find  chargers  to  carry 
the  infidel  troopers  of  apostate  France.^    There  could 
scarcely  be  conceived  a  greater  departure  from  all  the 
principles  that  had  hitherto  governed  the  Papacy  than 
a  treaty  of  perpetual  amity  between  the  Pope  and  a 

'  Eleyenth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino. 
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government  of  which  every  member  was  branded  with 
the  crime  of  a  public  apostasy  from  his  Christian  faith. 
As  if  to  complete  the  humiliation  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
the  very  date  of  the  treaty  was  expressed  on  behalf  of 
the  French  in  their  own  revolutionary  notation,  and 
the  year  of  the  republic,  one  and  indivisible,  was  osten- 
tatiously placed  beside  the  Christian  reckoning,  which 
counts  the  years  of  our  era  from  the  redemption  of  man.* 

But  more  even  than  this.  The  Pope  and  the  Sacred 
College  were  made  parties  to  the  alienation  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church.  The  Legations  were  formally 
ceded  to  the  French.  It  was  not  that  the  Pontiff 
silently  acquiesced  in  the  spoliation  which  he  had  not 
the  power  to  resist.  The  surrender  of  these  provinces 
was  his  own  act,  accompanied  by  aU  proper  forms  and 
ratified  by  all  proper  authority.  "  The  Pope  renounces 
for  ever,  and  cedes  and  transfers  to  the  French  republic 
all  his  rights  over  the  territories  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Legations  of  Bologna,  of  Ferrara,  and  of  the  Ko- 
magna  ; ''  ^  and  not  only  so,  but  he  bound  himself  and 
his  successors  to  ratify  and  confirm  a  title,  which,  if  the 
principles  so  often  asserted  were  true,  was  a  sacrilege, 
and  an  impious  violation  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
God's  Church.^ 

Even  these  ignominious  concessions  purchased  but  a 
short-lived  and  hollow  truce. 

Pius  VL  had  then  reached  the  venerable  age  of  four- 

*  "  Fait  et  sign^  au  quartier  general  de  Tolentino  par  les  BUBdits  plenipo- 
tentiaires,  lier  YentoBe,  an  V.  de  la  r^publique  fran^aiae  une  et  indiviaible/' 
—1901  Pehruary,  1797. 

*  Seven  til  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino. 

«  Treaty  of  Tolentino,  17th  February,  1797.  — i2ect*«7  de  Trait^s,  p.  71.— 
Marten  et  Cusay,  ii.  130. 
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score  years.  Napoleon  and  the  French  Directory  only 
waited  for  his  death  to  establish  in  Rome  a  republic  on 
the  model  of  that  of  France.  The  infirmities  of  the  Pope 
had  induced  them  to  anticipate  an  early  termination  of 
his  life.  A  dangerous  illness  made  every  one  believe 
that  the  Pontifiodite  of  Pius  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
His  almost  miraculous  recovery  disappointed  the  expec- 
tation of  a  vacancy  in  St.  Peter's  chair,  and  the 
impatience  of  the  apostles  of  revolution  could  ho 
longer  brook  the  delay  created  by  the  tough  vitality 
of  the  Pope.  Pius,  in  their  eyes,  had  forfeited  all  claim 
to  forbearance  by  the  obstinancy  of  living  too  long  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  his  venerable  years,  the  determination  was 
abandoned  which  had  charitably  resolved  to  let  the  old 
man  die  in  peace.  A  revolutionary  tumult  at  Rome, 
which  ended  in  outrages  committed  in  the  palace  of  the 
French  ambassador,  supplied  the  pretext  for  the  entrance 
of  the  French  troops  ;  and  just  twelve  months  after  the 
execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino  the  tricolor  floated 
on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol.  Rome  was  revolutionised 
(February  15th,  1798),  and  the  aged  Pontiff  carried  a 
prisoner  from  his  palace  to  find  a  shelter  with  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  whose  dominions  his  captors  per- 
mitted him  to  retire. 

Another  year  had  passed,  when  his  conquerors  once 
more  disturbed  his  old  age,  and  removed  him  from 
his  retreat  in  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Sienna,  and 
carried  him  into  France.  On  the  22nd  of  August,  1799, 
he  died  at  Valence,  a  prisoner  in  a  strange  country,  his 
death-bed  attended  only  by  his  confessor. 

The  republican  government  at  Rome  existeJ  but  for 
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eighteen  months.  The  troops  of  the  restored  king  of 
Naples  advanced  in  the  month  of  August  upon  Rome  ; 
they  were  repulsed  by  the  French,  but  more  formidable 
allies  sustained  the  cause  of  the  exiled  Pontiff.  English 
troops  were  at  Civita-Vecchia.  The  Austrians  seized 
some  of  the  strongholds  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
when  the  Neapolitan  troops  returned  to  the  attack, 
Regnier,  the  French  general,  was  obliged  to  capitulate. 
On  the  27th  of  September,  the  convention  surrendering 
Rome  was  signed.  The  city  itself  was  to  be  occupied 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  King  of  Naples.  Civita-Vecchia 
was  to  be  garrisoned  by  English  troops.  Three  days 
afterwards  the  imperial  city  was  surrendered  to  her 
new  conquerors.' 

The  aged  Pontiff  was  beyond  the  reach  of  all  earthly 
cares  before  Rome  had  been  recovered  from  the  hands 
of  its  invaders.  The  officials  of  the  King  of  Naples 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  Pontifical  city  in  the 
name  of  their  sovereign.  Austrian  troops  occupied 
jointly  with  the  Neapolitan  the  city  and  the  provinces  of 
Rome,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  defenders  of 
the  rights  of  the  Papal  See  had  secretly  determined  on  a 
partition  of  its  territories  between  themselvea 

7  PreviouBly  io  this,  British  troops  had  occupied  Ciyita-Vecchia  in  1794. 
The  12th  Light  Dragoons  were  landed  there^  and  did  duty  in  the  Pkpal 
States  for  some  time.  Previous  to  their  embarkation  for  England,  Pios 
addressed  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  regimeut,  accompanied  by  the  presentation 
of  a  gold  medallion  to  each  of  the  officers.  On  their  landing,  the  officers 
were  seyerally  introduced  to  the  Pontiff,  who  took  one  of  their  helmets  and 
blessed  it,  praying  that  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion  might  triumph  oyer 
injustice  and  infidelity.  In  his  letter  of  farewell,  he  assured  them  of  *'  the 
unalterable  regard  he  desired  on  every  occasion  to  manifest  towards  the 
nation  and  to  every  individual  Englishman.*'— (7an»on'»  Butorical  Recordt  of 
the  Briiuh  Army, — BtstoriccU  Outline  of  Political  Catholicism. 
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Some  time  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Pius  before  steps 
were  taken  to  elect  his  successor.  In  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, under  the  protection  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  dispersed  cardinals  assembled . 
at  Venice.  The  rule  which  prescribed  the  place  of  the 
death  of  the  PontifiF,  as  that  of  their  meeting  to  elect 
his  successor,  could  not  be  obeyed.  After  a  conclave 
which  lasted  for  four  months,  they  elected,  on  the 
4th  of  March  (a.d.  1800),  Gregory  Cbiarimonti  to  the 
dangerous  and  precarious  honours  of  the  Papal  chair. 
It  was  the  influence  or  rather  the  address  of  Con- 
salvi,  the  secretary  of  the  Conclave,  which  carried  his 
election.  Austria,  true  to  her  policy  of  1799,  had 
preTiously  interposed  her  veto  against  another  candi- 
date, on  the  ground  that  the  emperor  would  riot  consent 
to  the  elevation  of  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  to 
the  Papal  throne.® 

The  new  Pontiflf  assumed  the  title  of  Pius  VII. 
Invited  to  take  up  his  abode  at  the  Vatican,  he  refused, 
until  the  Neapolitan  and  Austrian  sovereigns  had 
resigned  the  government  of  the  Papal  States  to  his 
representatives.  Both  sovereigns  resisted  for  some 
time.  At  last  they  agreed  to  give  up  the  government 
to  the  Pope  ;  while  the  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sented that  the  troops  of  Austria  and  Naples  should 
garrison  the  States. 

In  July,  1800,  four  months  after  his  election,  Pius  VII. 
entered  Rome;  he  re-established  the  old  system  of 
government,  but  began  his  reign  by  a  general  pardon  of 
all  offences   committed    during  the  revolution.      He 

»  Artaud,  "  Hiatoire  de  Papa  Piua  VII./'  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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appointed  as  his  secretary  of  state,  Consalvi,  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  cardinal,  and  to  the  abilities  and  wisdom  of 
this  extraordinary  man  he  looked  for  adyice  and  aid  in  all 
the  difficulties  of  his  arduous  reign,  and  to  the  skill  and 
address  of  the  faithful  minister  the  Papacy  was  indebted 
for  the  restitution,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  of  those 
provinces  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  which  Pius  VI., 
by  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino,  had  consented  to  sever  from 
the  dominions  of  the  Papal  See. 

Consalvi  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  take  a  high 
place  among  the  statesmen  and  diplomatists  of  the  age. 
Lord  Castlereagh  has  recorded  his  opinion,  that  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  the  ministers  of  all  the  European 
powers  were  far  exceeded  in  skill  by  the  representative 
of  the  Pope.  He  was  never  in  priest's  orders,  having 
been  appointed  to  one  of  the  seats  in  the  Sacred 
College  which  can  be  filled  by  persons  who  are  not 
priests.  His  powers  of  conversation  are  said  to  have 
been  great.  By  his  address  he  fascinated  George  IV., 
to  whom,  when  Prince  Regent,  he  came  on  an  embassy 
from  the  Pope.  Up  to  the  period  of  his  death  the  car- 
dinal kept  up  a  familiar  and  confidential  correspondence 
with  his  royal  friend.  His  information  was  extensive, 
and  his  tastes  refined.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life 
his  house  at  Rome  was  the  resort  of  all  that  was 
polished  and  intellectual  in  the  society  that  visited  that 
city.  English  visitors  were  captivated  by  the  manners 
and  won  by  the  kindness  of  the  accomplished  Prince  of 
the  Church  ;  and  not  only  the  sovereign,  but  many  of 
the  proudest  nobility  of  Britain  were  numbered  among 
his  intimate  and  attached  friends. 
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His  political  opinions  were  far  more  liberal  than 
those  prevalent  in  the  atmosphere  by  which  he  was 
surromided.  It  was  a  time  when,  in  the  reaction 
against  Prench  principles,  those  of  popular  freedom 
were  not  anywhere  in  favour  with  sovereigns,  or  their 
counsellors;  in  the  minister  of  the  Pope,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  we  should  find  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  It  is  still  but  justice  to  say  that  he  restrained 
the  reactionary  spirit  of  many  who  surrounded  him. 
To  violent  measures,  or  steps  of  harsh  coercion,  he  was 
opposed  no  less  from  policy  than  from  feeling  ;  and  to 
the  influence  of  his  temperate  and  prudent  advice,  even 
more  than  to  the  natural  amiability  of  the  Pontiff,  it 
may  be  traced  that  the  domestic  administration  of 
Pius  VII.  was  one  of  equity  and  mildness. 

Just  before  the  newly  elected  Pontiff  entered  Rome, 
the  victory  of  Marengo  had  once  more  placed  Italy 
under  the  dominion  of  the  French,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  disturb  the  restoration  of  the  Pontifical 
government  at  Rome.  Already  the  wisdom  of  Napo- 
leon had  resolved  on  the  restoration  of  a  national 
religion  in  France.  He  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the  election  of  the  Cardinal  Chiaramonti,  on  the  ground 
of  his  belief  in  his  piety.  When,  a  few  months  later,  the 
treaty  of  Luneville  gave  peace  to  Italy,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Pontiff  was  recognised.  The  Adriatic  provinces 
surrendered  by  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino,  formed  part  of 
the  newly  erected  Cisalpine  republic  ;  but  in  Rome 
itself  the  Papal  authority  was  undisturbed. 

One  of  the  first  and  greatest  triumphs  of  the  Pon- 
tificate  of  Pius  was  the  truly  Catholic  one   of  the 

VOL.  n.  T 
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restoration  of  Christianity  in  France.  Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  before  the  Pope  had 
returned  to  Rome,  Napoleon  made  overtures  to  him 
on  the  subject ;  these  led  to  more  formal  negotiations.® 
On  the  8th  April,  1802,  the  law  passed  the  legislature 
of  France,  which  established  the  concordat  previously 
agreed  upon  between  the  first  consul  and  the  Pontiff. 
In  the  tedious  negotiations  which  preceded  the  con- 
cordat, Consalvi  visited  Paris;  and  although  an  un* 
fortunate  incident  attended  his  appearance  with  xmEsir 
vourable  circumstances,^^  his  address  was  as  successful 
in  conciliating  Napoleon,  as  it  was  subsequently  in 
winning  the  good  graces  of  George  IV.  The  great 
object  of  his  mission  was  attained.  In  spite  of  the 
manifest  dissatisfaction  of  the  army  and  the  populace 
of  Paris,  the  rites  of  the  Christian  faith  were  publicly, 
and  with  all  the  ceremonial  of  State,  performed  in 
the  cathedral  where  the  Goddess  of  Reason  had  been 
worshipped.  In  the  ancient  aisles  of  Notre  Dame 
were  heard  once  more  the  solemn  chaunts  of  those 
Christian  devotions  which  the  daring  presumption  of 
the  infidel  anarchists  had  declared  to  be  banished  for 
ever  from  free  and  enlightened  France. 

The  visit  of  Pius  VII.  to  Paris  to  assist  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Napoleon,  in  1804^  was  followed  by  results 

*  Artaud,  vol.  i.  p..  115. 

^^  Consalvi,  when  setting  out  for  France,  wrote  to  Sir  John  Aoton,  the 
Neapolitan  minister, — 

"  The  interests  of  religion  require  a  yictim.  I  am  going  to  Bee  the  First 
Consul.    I  am  on  my  way  to  martyrdom.    The  will  of  Ood  be  done.** 

The  court  of  Naples  made  every  effort  to  prevent  the  concordat  with  France. 
Sir  John  Acton  gave  the  confidential  letter  of  Consalvi  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador, by  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  Napoleon.— virmud,  toI.  up.  181. 
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very  different  from  those  which  were  expected  by  the 
confiding  simplicity  of  the  Pontiff.  To  that  journey, 
Consalvi  had  offered  all  the  opposition*  in  his  power. 
ISTeyer  before  had  sovereign  been  crowned  by  the  Pontiff, 
except  one  who  represented  the  Emperors  of  the  West. 
"  Even  they/'  said  Consalvi,  "  all  came  to  Rome  to  be 
crowned  by  the  Pope.''  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Holy  See,  the  Pope  was  asked  to  appear  beyond 
his  own  dominions,  and  in  the  capital  of  another  state.''" 
Napoleon  was  too  powerfiil  to  be  refused,  and  the 
Pontiff  graced  with  his  presence  the  ceremony  of  Notre 
Dame.  On  the  2nd  of  December,  1804,  the  Pope 
poured  upon  the  person  of  Napoleon  the  consecrated 
oil,  which  made  him  one  of  the  anointed  of  heaven. 
On  the  17th  of  May,  1809,  that  same  Napoleon  issued 
from  his  camp  at  Schonbrunn  the  decree  that  annexed 
the  States  of  the  Pope  to  the  empire  of  France. 

Before  that  decree  Pius  was  a  prisoner  in  his  palace. 
Ordered  by  the  imperious  mandate  of  Napoleon  to  declare 
war  against  England,  and  surrender  his  castles  to  be 
garrisoned  by  France,  the  Pontiff  could  only  oppose  to 
the  overwhelming  force  that  coerced  him,  a  firm  refusal 
to  accede  to  these  demands.  When  the  French  assumed 
the  government  of  his  capital,  he  offered  no  opposition 
himself.  He  enjoined  his  clergy  and  his  people  to  offer 
none.  He  was  not  driven  into  abdication — nor  goaded 
into  any  intemperate  act.     In  passive  resistance,  the 


"  Bologna  where  Charles  Y.  had  been  crowned  by  Clement  YII,  was  within 
the  Papal  States.  Bologna  was  selected  because  the  recollections  of  the  sack 
of  Rome  by  his  troops  would  have  made  Charles  no  welcome  visitant  to 
the  populace  of  that  city. 
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most  formidable  of  all  obstacles  he  could  oppose,  he 
left  everything  to  be  done  by  the  violence  of  his 
aggressors. 

On  the  10th  of  June  the  formal  annexation  of  Eome 
to  the  French  empire  was  accomplished.  A  note  in 
the  morning  had  apprised  the  Pontiff  that  he  was  no 
longer  sovereign  of  Rome.  At  noon  on  that  day,  amid 
the  roar  of  artillery,  the  Pontifical  flag  was  lowered 
from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  tricolor  hoisted 
in  its  stead.  In  anticipation  of  this  measure,  a  document 
had  been  long  prepared,  to  which  only  the  signature 
tmd  the  seal  of  the  Pope  were  wanting ;  and  on  the 
same  day  Pius  attached  his  signature  to  the  brief — ^it 
is  quite  incorrect  to  call  it  a  bull** — which,  in  a  long 
protest,  detailed  the  aggressions  of  the  French,  and 
concluded  by  declaring  that  the  penalty  of  excom* 
munication  had  fallen  upon  all  who  had  been  privy 
to  the  seizure  of  the  territories  of  the  Church.  It  was 
with  some  little  difficulty  that  Cardinal  Pacca  induced 
Pius  to  attach  his  signature  to  this  brief.  He  expressed 
no  little  anxiety  lest  the  persons  employed  to  post  it 
should  be  discovered  in  the  act — an  event  in  which 

^^  This  document  is  universally  spoken  of  as  a  bull  of  excommunicatioiL 
It  was  not  BO.  Bulls  are  distinguished  from  briefs  or  letters  apostolic  both  in 
their  commencement^  thoir  final  sentences,  and  in  their  authentication.  The 
bull  commences  \\  ith  the  name  of  the  Pontiff,  followed  by  the  designations  of 
Bishop  and  Servant  of  Servants  of  Qod,  "  Pius  episcopus  servus  servorum 
Dei."  The  brief  commences  with  the  title  of  Pope  "  Pius  septioius  Papn." 
The  bull  is  sealed  with  a  seal  of  Uad,  the  seal  of  the  Papal  Chancery;  the 
brief  with  wax,  on  which  is  impressed  the  signdt  of  the  fisherman.  £very 
bull  concludes  with  the  well-known  formula,  ''  NuUi  ergo  hominum  liceat," 
and  the  denunciation  against  all  its  gainsayers  of  the  "  displeasure  of  Almighty 
God  and  of  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul ; "  a  sanction  not  inserted  in 
the  brief;  and,  finally,  the  brief  is  written  in  the  ordiaary  character,  while  the 
bull  is  engrossed  in  the  more  imposing  form  of  the  old  Qothic  letters. 
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he  felt  certain  they  would  be  shot.  During  that  night 
Cardinal  Pacca  contrived  to  manage  its  publication  with- 
out any  of  his  emissaries  being  observed.  The  decree 
of  Napoleon  deposing  the  Pope  was  published  in  Rome 
on  the  10th  of  June.  At  daylight  on  the  morning  of 
the  11th,  the  Papal  brief  appeared  posted  on  all  the 
usual  places.  This  document  did  not  mention  any 
one  by  name.  It  contained  a  long  and  carefully  drawn 
statement  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  since  the  seizure 
of  Rome  by  their  troops  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1808  ; 
and  at  its  close  it  proceeded  to  declare  that  all  those 
who  had  been  parties  in  any  manner,  either  by  act  or 
by  command,  to  the  recent  outrages  committed  against 
the  Pope  and  the  Holy  See,  had  subjected  themselves  to 
the  excommunication  declared  against  the  perpetrators 
of  such  acts,  by  the  canons,  and  especially  by  the  Council 
of  Trent.  A  declaration  to  which,  "  if  necessary,"  Pius 
providently  added  his  own  excommunication. 

"By  the  authority  of  Almighty  God,  of  the  holy 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  by  our  own  authority.  We 
declare  that  all  those  who  after  the  invasion  of  this 
illustrious  city  and  of  the  domains  of  the  Church,  after 
the  sacrilegious  violation  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  undertaken  and  committed 
by  the  French  troops,  have  perpetrated  in  Rome  and  in 
the  domains  of  the  Church,  in  violation  of  the  principles 
of  the  Church,  of  the  temporal  rights  of  the  Holy  See, 
the  outrages,  or  any  one  of  the  outrages  which  we  have 
denounced  in  our  two  consistorial  allocutions  already 
mentioned,  and  in  the  numerous  protests  and  remon- 
strances published  by  our  order,  we  declare  that  those 
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who  are  thus  designated,  and  moreover  all  those  who 
have  commanded,  abetted,  counselled,  or  aided  them, 
and  those  who  have  ordered  the  execution  of  the  afore- 
said attempts,  or  who  themselves  have  executed  them, 
have  incurred  the  greater  excommunication,  and  the 
other  censures  and  ecclesiastical  penalties  imposed  by 
the  sacred  canons,  and  the  decrees  of  the  general  coun- 
cils, especially  those  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  if  need 
be,  we  excommunicate  and  anathematise  them  anew/'  ^^ 

Great  indeed  was  the  contrast  between  the  language 
of  this  faltering  condemnation  and  that  in  which  the 
Pontiffs  of  the  elder  days  had  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  emperors  and  kings.     ''  If 
need  be  we  excommunicate  them  anew/*    The  anxiety 
was  manifest  to  place  all  that  was  done  upon  the  ancient 
canons.     It  was  more  than  implied  that  the  brief  left 
the  perpetrators  of  these  outrages  in  exactly  the  same 
position  in  which  they  were  before.    They  were  excom- 
municated by  the  Council  of  Trent  and  not  by  the 
Pope,  and  the  Papal  declaration  was  nothing  more  than 
a  republication    of  laws   which   did    not    need  that 
sanction  to  give  them  force.     Nay,  even  the  offences 
intended  to  be  included   were  not  very  accurately 
defined,  and  in  the  vague  and  hesitating  denunciations 
of  the  brief  there  might  be  read  the  conviction  of  its 
framers  that,   for  the   present  at  least,  the  days  of 
anathema  and  excommunication  had  passed  away. 

Still  more  remarkable  was  the  avoidance  cautiously 
maintained  throughout  the  entire  document  of  men* 

w  Brief  of  PiuB  VII. :  "  Quum  memorandA  illA  die/'— ilrtowi,  voL  i.  p.  181. 
Cardinal  Pacca,  **  Hemoire  Historique/'  vol  I  p.  60. 
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tioning  any  one  by  name.  J^ose  not  acquainted  with 
the  distinctions  of  the  canon  law,  might  not  at  first 
understand  how  completely  this  omission  altered  the 
entire  efiect  of  the  excommunication  —  deprived  it 
altogether  of  its  earthly  terrora,  and  reduced  it  literally 
to  a  mere  republication  of  the  penalties  already  affixed 
by  the  canons  and  decrees — ^penalties  which  had  only 
their  effect  in  the  spiritual  and  unseen  world  of  faith. 

The  sentence  of  the  greater  excommunication,  when 
formally  and  regularly  pronounced  against  an  indi- 
vidual, especially  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  was  attended 
by  consequences  which  inflicted,  eren  in  this  world,  a 
terrible  penalty  upon  its  object  It  was  the  separation 
of  the  person  on  whom  it  was  passed  from  the  com- 
munity of  Christians.  It  not  only  deprived  him  of  all 
participation  in  those  spiritual  and  invisible  blessings 
which  were  believed  to  be  attached  to  communion  with 
the  Church,  but  it  entailed  penalties  which  were  appre- 
ciable by  other  feculties  than  those  of  the  discernment 
of  faith.  To  the  person  under  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation no  priest  could  administer  any  religious  rite ;  but 
more  than  this,  it  was  criminal  in  any  one,  whether 
priest  or  layman,  to  extend  to  him  the  solaces  of  friend- 
ship, or  even  the  courtesies  and  charities  of  life.  To 
associate  with  him  was  to  incur  the  very  penalty  under 
which  he  suffered  ;  even  to  remain  under  the  same  roof 
was  forbidden,  and  to  aid  or  to  succour  the  ecclesi- 
astical rebel,  was  an  act  of  treason,  or  at  least  mis- 
prision of  treason,  against  the  Church  and  against  God. 
With  such  a  one  Christians  ought  not  so  much  as  to  eat. 
None  were  to  bid  him  God  speed.     The  temples  in  which 
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men  met  to  worship  must  not  be  profaned  by  bis  presence. 
For  him  no  prayer  could  be  uttered  by  Christian  lips, 
or  breathed  from  a  pious  heart,  except  for  his  conversion 
from  his  impenitence.  In  countries  that  recognised  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  the  greater  excommunication  in- 
volved the  virtual  deprivation  of  civil  rights.  Cut  off 
from  religion,  shunned  by  his  fellow  men,  the  subject 
of  this  terrible  sentence  was,  like  Cain,  a  wanderer  and 
vagabond  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  could  rid 
himself  of  the  ban  only  by  submission,  and  that  submis- 
sion must  be  made  personally  to  the  Pope,  who  alone 
had  power  to  absolve  him  from  the  curse.  At  the  point 
of  death  alone  could  any  inferior  authority  loose  him 
from  the  Pontifical  anathema,  and  the  prudent  caution 
of  the  canons  prescribed  that  if  pardon  were  thus 
granted  when  he  was  believed  to  be  dying,  and  if 
perchance  he  recovered,  the  absolution  so  conditionally 
pronounced  should  be  void.  If  he  died  unreconciled,  the 
ban  that  attended  him  in  life  pursued  him  to  the  grave. 
No  holy  requiem  or  pious  prayer  could  rise  to  heaven 
from  the  side  of  his  unhallowed  bier.  Separated  even 
in  death  from  the  faithful,  his  remains  were  laid,  without 
priest  or  blessing,  in  unconsecrated  ground.  In  the 
language  of  some  of  the  anathemas  that  generally 
accompanied  excommunication,  he  was  buried  with  the 
burial  of  an  ass. 

Consequences  like  these  involved  in  their  very  nature 
the  necessity  of  a  personal  sentence  before  they  could 
take  effect.  The  laws  of  the  Church  might  prescribe 
the  penalty  for  a  crime,  but  it  was  for  the  living  and 
acting  tribunal  to  aflBx  by  a  judicial  act  that  penalty 
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upon  the  criminal.  A  general  denunciation  of  offenders 
was  the  promulgation  of  a  law,  and  not  the  pronouncing 
of  a  judgment.  A  general  decree  of  excommunication 
was  almost  as  anomalous  as  would  be  a  general  sentence 
pronounced  by  a  judge  upon  all  rebels,  of  whom  he 
named  none.  The  Roman  ritual  accordingly  contained 
the  form  in  which  the  sentence  of  excommunication  is, 
with  "  bell,  book,  and  candle,''  to  be  pronounced,**  and 
by  the  direction  of  that  ritual,  letters  were  immediately 
to  be  despatched  to  all  neighbouring  bishops  that  they 
might  apprise  the  people  of  the  sentence,  and  warn  them 
against  incurring  the  guilt  of  holding  any  intercourse 
with  the  individual  against  whom  it  was  pronounced. 

When  general  excommunications  became  common, 
and  aboye  all,  when  synods  and  councils  fancied  they 
strengthened  the  penal  safeguards  of  the  Church  by 
affixing  the  penalty  of  excommunication  ipso  facto  to 
the  embracing  of  certain  heresies,  and  the  commission 
of  certain  crimes,  all  the  relations  of  life  were  thrown 
into  confusion.  No  one  could  tell  that  the  friend  by 
whose  side  he  walked  was  not  by  some  secret  act  an 
outlaw  from  the  pale  of  Christianity,  with  whom  it  was 
criminal  for  him  to  speak.  The  condition  of  the  devout 
believer  in  the  power  of  the  Church  was  that  of  utter 
uncertainty  and  doubt.  The  very  priest  who  united 
him  in  wedlock,  who  received  his  dying  shrift,  or  who 
ministered  to  him  the  holiest  rites,  might  be  secretly 
under  the  ban  of  excommunication,  and  the  sacraments 
on  which  he  was  relying  as  a  means  of  grace  might  be 

^^  As  to  the  form  of  the  ezcommunication  see  note  at  the  end  of  the 
Chapter. 
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but  a  profanation.  The  uncertainty  extended  to  every 
act  and  affected  the  whole  order  of  ecclesiastical  things. 
The  strong  good  sense  of  Martin  V.  saw  the  evil,  and 
devised  a  remedy  which  casuists  no  doubt  found  means  of 
reconciling  with  the  nature  of  excommunication.^*  A  bull 
of  that  Pontiff,  issued  in  the  year  1420,  declared  that  in 
mercy  to  the  faithful,  to  avoid  scandals  and  to  quiet 
frightened  consciences,  no  one  should  be  bound  either 
to  avoid  intercourse  with,  or  to  refuse  the  sacra* 
ments  to,  any  person  by  reason  of  a  general  sentence 
of  excommunication,  whether  enacted  by  law  or  pro- 
nounced  by  a  living  authority,  but  only  when  a  sentence 
was  clearly  and  distinctly  pronounced  against  an  indi- 


"  "Ad  «yitaiida  Bcandala  et  multa  pericnla  qnso  ooDWsieniufl  iimovatifl  con- 
tingere  possunt,  Christi  fidelibus  misericorditer  indulgemus  quod  nemo  deia- 
oeps  h,  commnnione  alicujus,  sacrameDtorum  administratione  vol  receptione, 
aut  aliis  quibuacaoque  diTinia  intus  et  extra,  protextu  dguscuiique  Mntsatin 
aut  oensursa  ecclesiasticsa  k  jure  vel  ab  homine generaliter  promulgate  teneator 
abetinere,  yel  aliquem  yitare,  aut  interdictum  eoclesiasticum  obserTore,  nisi 
sententia  aut  censura  hujusmodi  fuerit  lata  contra  personam,  coll^um, 
ecclesiam,  communitatem,  vel  locum  oertum  aut  certam  k  judice  publicata  vel 
denunciata  spedaliter  et  ezpresse,  conatitutionibus  Apoatolicia  et  aliis  contia- 
rium  facientibua  non  obstantibus." 

*'For  the  avoidance  of  scandals  and  many  perils  which  may  befall  frightened 
oonsciencea  we  mercifully  grant  to  the  faithful  in  Christ  that  no  one  henoe> 
forward  ahall  be  bound  to  abstain  from  the  communion  of  any  one^  the  admi- 
nistration or  reception  of  the  sacramentB,  or  any  other  divine  ordinance,  within 
or  without,  under  pretext  of  any  aentenoe  or  ecolesiaatical  oensure  by  law  or  by 
man  generally  promulgated,  or  to  avoid  any  one,  or  to  observe  any  eoclesiaski- 
cal  interdict,  unless  a  sentence  or  censure  of  this  nature  ahall  have  been  pro* 
nounced  against  any  some  certain  person,  corporation,  oommmiity,  chordi 
or  place -Hnioh  sentence  specially  and  ezpresaly  published  or  delivered  by  the 
judge ;  any  Apostolic  constitution  or  others  which  make  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding."—^tc^  of  Martin  V, 

The  only  exception  was  in  the  case  of  a  person  so  notoriously  beating  a 
clergyman  that  the  &ct  could  not  possibly  be  gainsayed  or  concealed.  Such 
an  offender,  so  manifestly  and  beyond  all  question  fiiUing  under  the  censare 
of  the  canon,  was  not  to  be  communicated  with  although  not  denounced, 
"  licet  dewimtiatuB  wm  ail.'* 
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yidua],  a  corporation,  or  a  state,  and  that  sentence 
plainly  and  notoriously  promulgated  by  the  judge. 
The  distinction  was  at  once  established  between  excom- 
municated persons  'Holerated"  and  those  who  were 
''  denounced/^  ^^  Against  the  latter  the  full  penalties  of 
the  sentence  were  in  force  ;  the  former  were  left  solely 
to  its  spiritual  effects ;  they  suffered  no  loss  of  society, 
no  deprivation  of  civil  or  even  of  ecclesiastical  right& 
Common  sense  triumphed  over  the  in&Uible  strictness 
of  the  canon  law.  Until  the  sentence  was  pronounced 
upon  the  guilty  person  by  name,  he  was  regarded 
as  innocent  for  all  the  purposes  of  life.  Even  a  bishop 
did  not  lose  his  jurisdiction,  nor  a  priest  his  rights. 

The  decree  of  Martin  expressly  declared  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  give  the  excommunicated  person  any 
relief ;  it  professed  to  leave  him  in  the  same  position 
as  before,  but  that  position  was  one  of  which  no  human 
judgment  took  cognisance,  and  however  in  the  eye  of 
faith  the  excommunication  might  affect  his  spiritual 
condition  or  his  eternal  destinies,  among  his  fellow  men 
he  stood  as  if  that  sentence  never  had  been  incurred. 

The  gentleness  or  the  policy  of  Pius  shrunk  from 
the  severity  of  a  personal  excommunication.     The  brief 

IS  Higne,  "  Bncyolopsedie  Th^ologique." — '*  De  la  difference  quieziste  entre 
lea  excommiini^B  toler^s  et  oeuz  qui  aont  denonce^'' — 7%eologie^M(ifrale,  vol.  i. 
Article  *'  Sxcomfmmoation; "  OoaseliD,  "  Power  of  the  Popea."  Vol.  ii  p.  88. 

The  extent  to  which  **  ipso  facto  "  excommunications  have  been  carried  by 
the  zeal  of  all  churchmen  is  curious.  There  is  a  canon  at  this  moment  in  force 
in  the  Church  of  England  which  subjects  to  the  penalty  of  "  ipso  facto"  excom- 
munication, any  one  who  affirms  that  the  thirty-nine  articles  are  not  such  as 
he  may  with  a  safe  conscience  subscribe ;  another  which  subjects  to  the  same 
.punishment  any  one  who  affirms  that  ministers  and  laymen,  or  either  of  them, 
may  join  together  and  make  ecclesiastical  rules,  or  submit  to  be  goyemed  by 
SQ^  roles,  without  the  licence  of  the  king. 
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which  he  issued  was  in  truth  nothing  more  than  a  poli- 
tical protest,  and  a  republication  of  the  canons  which 
fixed  a  penalty  upon  those  invading  the  possessions 
of  the  Church.  That  penalty  was  already  imposed  by 
law.  That  which  alone  belonged  to  the  province  of  the 
living  judge — that  which  since  the  decree  of  Martin  V. 
was  absolutely  essential  to  enforce  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  that  law — the  judicial  denunciation  not  of 
the  crime,  but  of  the  criminal — the  solemn  declaration 
that  any  one  individual  had  brought  himself  under  the 
ban  of  the  canons  which  were  quoted — all  that  really 
constituted  the  sentence  of  excommunication  —  was 
wanting  in  the  document  in  which  the  Pope  was  sup- 
posed to  have  directed  against  Napoleon  the  thunders 
which  in  former  times  had  rolled  from  the  Vatican 
against  the  imperial  invaders  of  Apostolic  rights. 

The  result  was  easily  foreseen.  Men  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  long  disused  forms  of  Pontifical  excommu- 
nication, and  at  first  the  Pope's  brief  excited  the  same 
feelings  as  if  it  had  been  a  personal  sentence :  but  the 
difference  was  seen  practically  when  everything,  even 
in  Church  matters,  went  on  exactly  as  before ;  when 
men  found  to  their  surprise  that  no  interdict  closed  the 
chm'ches  or  suspended  the  ministrations  of  religion  in 
France,  the  excommunication  passed  away  from  their 
thoughts.  It  was  forgotten  even  by  the  Papal  autho- 
rities themselves.  Of  all  the  multitude  that  must 
have  been  included  in  the  "  designation  "  of  the  Papal 
brief,  not  one  ever  came  forward  to  be  absolved  fi'om 
its  anathema — ^yet  no  person  regarded  them  as  under 
its  effects.     The  Pope  entered  into  a  concordat  with 
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Napoleon,  to  Tvhich  it  was  never  objected  that  it  was 
made  with  one  under  the  ban  of  the  Church.  Cardinals 
attended  the  ceremony  which  united  the  Emperor  to  his 
Austrian  bride — a  profanation  if  they  were  admitting  an 
excommunicated  person  to  the  sacrament  of  marriage. 
Prelates  joined  in  the  service  for  the  dead  which  was 
performed  when  the  ashes  of  Napoleon  were  brought 
to  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  in  the  France 
he  loved  so  well.  Murat  who  was  plainly  within  the 
terms  of  the  condemnation,  was  admitted  to  a  friendly 
interview  with  the  Pope.  Even  the  Pope  himself  ap- 
peared in  his  acts  not  to  regard  the  brief  of  the  10th  of 
June  as  practically  fixing  on  any  individual  the  pains  of 
excommunication. 

Except  in  the  name,  this  mild  proceeding  had  nothing 
in  common  with  those  tremendous  sentences,  by  which 
the  Church  had  once  over-awed  the  lawlessness  of  evil 
and  unsettled  times ;  sentences  before  which  proud 
spirits  quailed,  and  by  which  noble  hearts  were  crushed ; 
but  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  days  of  violence 
and  crime,  had  often  vindicated  the  rights  of  religion 
and  humanity  against  impiety  and  wrong.  The  excom- 
munications of  Hildebrand  were  something  wholly 
different  from  that  which  bore  the  name  in  the  Letters 
Apostolic  of  the  10  th  of  June.  If  we  wished  almost 
visibly  to  bring  before  our  minds  the  mighty  change 
that  had  passed  over  human  society — the  contrast 
perhaps  between  the  rude,  because  the  real  and  earnest, 
energy  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  hesitating  com- 
promises which  are  the  triumph  of  modern  civilisation 
— we  have  but  to  place  the  act  of  the  Pontiff  of  the 
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Dineteenth  century  beside  the  scenes  of  former  days. 
It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  respect  the 
picture  that  is  ppesented  to  us  of  Pius  calmly  awaiting 
in  the  chamber  of  his  palace  the  violence  which  he 
knew  was  coming — prepared  beforehand  with  that  long 
and  carefully  weighed  protest,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
the  outrages  of  French  invasion,  and  finally  with  mild 
dignity  denounced  the  penalties  of  the  Church's  law 
against  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes.    Even  though 
in  that  denunciation  he  carefully  avoided  the  mention 
of  any  name — we  give  full  credit  to  the  courage  which 
braved  in  uttering  it  the  displeasure  of  imperial  might, 
and  the  carelessness  of  his  own  safety,  which  thought 
only  of  the  messengers  who  were  employed  to  give 
publicity  to  the  brief.^^    But  to  feel  how  immeasurable 
is  the  distance  between  this  and  the  acts  of  the  olden 
time,  we  have  but  to  recall  the  image  of  Hildebrand 
as  he  slowly  rose  among  the  fathers  in  the  Council  of 
Lateran  and  with  outstretched  arm  pronounced  in  that 
strange  and  passionate  invocation  of  St.  Peter,  the  few 
sentences  in  which  he  declared  Henry  cut  oflF  from  the 
communion   of  the   Church  and    unfit  to  rule   over 
Christian  men^® — or  of  Innocent  at  Lyons  when  he 
uttered  the  anathema  against  the  second  Frederic,  while 
assembled  prelates  flung  their  torches  on  the  ground, 
and  as  they  trampled  out  the  flames  in  smoke,  repeated 
the  words  of  the  Pontifi*,  "  So  be  his  light  extinguished 
for  ever."  ^^ 

'    ^  Hemoin  of  Cardinal  Pacca,  Sir  Q.  Head's  Translation,  Vol.  i.  p.  148. 

^  Ante,  Tol.  i.  p.  108.  |  Milman's  Latin  CUritftiAnity,  book  Tii.  cbap.  iL 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  154.    See  note  at  end  of  this  chapter. 

^  MiJinAD's  Latin  CtiriBtianity,  toL  iv.  p.  180.    Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  1(0—159. 
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Tlie  tfuth  was  that  excommunication  in  its  high  and 
proper  sense,  demanded  for  its  employment  against  a 
sovereign  an  age  of  sterner  convictions  or  of  deeper 
superstitions  than  that  in  which  the  lot  of  Pius  VII. 
had  been  cast.    There  were  times  when  the  denunciation 
of  the  Church  produced  eflFects  which  it  was  difiScult 
for   the  proudest  or  the  most  powerful  monarch  to 
resist.  If  the  personal  anathema  was  disregarded,  there 
remained  that  terrible   sentence  of  interdict  against 
the   nation — a  sentence  which,  for  the   sins   of  the 
sovereign,  deprived  his  people  of  all  the  ordinances  of 
reUgion.     Questionable  as  may  appear  the  justice  of 
this  vicarious  punishment,  no  proceeding  could  be  more 
effectual  for  its  ends.     The  interdict  brought  the  conse- 
quences of  the  ruler's  obstinacy  to  every  bosom  and  to 
every  home — and  the  prince  who  might  not  fear  for 
himself  to  brave  the  censure  of  the  Church,  was  not 
unfrequently  compelled  to  yield  to  the  terrors  of  his 
subjects,  who  saw  with  consternation  all  the  ordinary 
rites  of  religion  suspended,  their  churches  shut  up — 
marriages   performed  in  the   porch   or   even  in   the 
churchyard,  without  gladness  or  joy — all  the  usages 
that  had  become  interwoven  with  the   hearts  of  the 
people   stayed — ^the    consecrated  burial-places   closed 
against  the  dead — the  festivals  unhonoured — ^the  Sab- 
bath without  its  mass — all  the  public  observances  of 
Christianity  discontinued  throughout  the  land.^ 

This  formidable   power  had  grown   from   a   com- 

*  In  Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  book  Iz.  chap.  ▼.  (yol.  iv.  p.  87)  there  is 
a  Tivid  deflcription  of  the  interdict  issued  agiuust  the  realm  of  England  in 
the  days  of  King  John.  See  also  Lingard's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  816,  817. 
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paratively  small  beginning.  In  primitive  times  the 
jurisdiction  was  exercised  of  excluding  any  notorious  or 
impenitent  offender  from  the  communion  of  the  Church; 
but  the  first  sentences  of  excommunication  consisted 
of  nothing  more  than  the  mere  mention  of  the  name 
of  the  oSender  and  a  caution  to  the  people  to  avoid 
receiving  him  into  communion.^*  Gradually,  however, 
this  proceeding  began  to  carry  with  it  undefined  terrors, 
and  its  effects  were  magnified  by  Churchmen,  who  found 
it  a  convenient  instrument  for  restraining  the  violence 
of  men  upon  whom  religion  could  exercise  an  influence 
only  through  their  fears.  The  delivery  of  the  sentence 
itself  began  to  be  attended  with  circumstances  which 
were  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart. 
The  ringing  of  bells,  the  quenching  of  torches,  the 
violent  dashing  of  stones  upon  the  earth,  were  among 
the  ceremonies  employed  to  symbolise  to  the  rude  but 
susceptible  imagination  of  uncivilised  generations  the 
terrors  of  the  Church's  ban.  Maledictions  were  uttered 
in  language  fearful  enough  to  be  understood  by  the 
most  ignorant,  and  even  the  fierce  and  the  lawless 
trembled  as  they  heard  the  terrible  imprecations  of 
temporal  evil  on  the  head  of  the  impenitent  sinner — 
imprecations  of  which  the  superstition  of  the  age  was 
sure  to  find  a  fulfillment  in  some  real  or  supposed 
calamity  which  followed  the  steps  of  the  condemned. 
Men  shrunk  in  dread  from  the  anathema  which  carried 
with  it  a  blighting  and  blasting  influence  on  their  for- 
tunes in  this  world,  who  would  have  trembled  and  dis- 
regarded it  if  they  only  shared  the  vulgar  belief  that 

'*  liigne's  Encyclopssdie  Theologique.    See  not«  at  end  of  this  Chapter. 
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its  condemnation  doomed  them  to  everlasting  misery  in 
the  next.  ,* 

When  Hildebrand  asserted  for  the  Apostolic  See  the 
right  of  judging  all  the  potentates  of  earth — ^when  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced  from  its 
tribunal  against  the  disobedient  monarch  as  well  as  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects,  the  question  originated,  whether 
the  man  with  whom  it  was  a  crime  for  Christians  to 
associate  could  possibly  discharge  the  duties  of  reigning 
oyer  a  Christian  nation.  The  conflict  between  that 
which  has  been  termed  temporal  and  that  which  is  called 
spiritual  power  arose.  The  jurisdiction  to  excommunicate 
sovereigns  became  at  once  the  deposing  power  of  the 
Pope,  and  whether  from  the  claims  asserted  as  those  of 
divine  right,  or  from  the  maxims  incorporated  in  what 
was  then  the  public  law  of  Europe  as  Roman  Catholic 
writers  have  asserted,^  or,  as  may  seem  more  probable, 
from  the  very  nature  of  excommunication  itself,  it 
was  contended  and  believed  that  the  monarch  who  in- 
curred and  continued  under  that  sentence  forfeited  his 
crown. 

Had  the  pontifical  excommunication  been  confined  to 
those  cases  of  flagrant  guilt  in  which  the  common  feeling 
of  mankind  could  have  gone  with  the  judgment  pro- 

^  This  view  is  tbat  maiotained  in  the  able  and  learned  work  of  M.  Gosselin, 
'*  PouYoir  da  Pape  aa  mojren  age."  See  that  work,  or  the  English  translation 
by  Rer.  M.  Kelly,  of  St  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth. 

'  The  same  view — that  the  deposing  power  of  the  Pope  over  sovereigns  rested, 
not  on  any  direct  claim  by  Divine  right  of  the  Papal  See  to  a  temporal  Juris- 
diction, but  on  the  public  law  of  Europe,  which  regarded  an  excommunicated 
person  as  forfeiting  the  crown  of  a  Christian  kingdom — was  adopted  by 
P^o^lon,  and  partly  by  de  Maistre. 

See,  hovrever,  the  terms  in  which  Qregory  YIT.  pronounced  sentence  of 
deposition  against  Henry  IV.    Note  at  the  end  of  this  ohaptcr. 

VOU  II.  u 
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nounced  even  against  a  king,  had  the  Church  continued 
steadfast  to  the  cause  of  the  people  and  its  anathemas 
been  only  directed  against  the  tyrants  and  oppressors 
who  disgraced  the  name  of  royalty  by  their  lawless 
crimes,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  these  high  preten- 
sions might  have  been  maintained,  and  the  throne  of 
the  Pontiff  become  a  tribunal  to  which  the  oppressed 
might  have  looked  for  deUverance  and  justice  against 
the  mightiest  of  their  earthly  tyrants.   But  this  was  not 
the  case.     The  power  of  excommunication  was  used  not 
to  protect  the  interests  of  justice  but  to  guard  what 
were  termed  the  rights,  of  the  Church.      The  very 
frequency  with  which  it  was  resorted  to  for  the  most 
trivial  causes — ^trivial  at  least  as  estimated  in  the  great 
scale  of  morality  and  justice — ^made  the  once  terrible 
sentence  lose  its  effect.     Successive  generations  of  the 
Princes   of  Arragon  lived  and   died  under  the   ban, 
because  they  asserted  their  right  to  the  crown  of  Sicily 
in   opposition  to    the    Papal    nominee.       Scarcely  a 
generation  passed  away  in  Venice  which  did  not  witness 
the  city  under  the  sentence  of  the  Pope.^^  In  the  hands 
of  Pontiffs  like  Alexander  VI.,  or  even  Julius  II.,  the 
pontifical  anathema  became  little  more  than  one  of  the 
formularies  with  which  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman 
States  declared  war.     The  re-action  followed  at  no  long 
interval.    The  whole  power  of  the  excommunication  de- 
pended upon  the  respect  which  was  paid  to  its  authority. 
Even  the  interdict  could  not  be  enforced  if  the  clergy 
chose,  as  in  some  instances  they  had  done,  to  disregard 
it.  The  Reformation  called  into  existence  a  new  world  in 

^  S«e  list  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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Europe — a  world  which  supplied  multitudes  who  would 
wholly  disregard  the  most  terrible  censures  of  the  Church* 
Secure  in  their  temporal  possessions,  severed  from  that 
popular  sympathy  and  alliance  with  the  spirit  of  freedom 
which  in  early  ages  had  sustained  the  struggles  of  the 
Church,  content  to  take  their  place  among  the  mihtary 
princes  of  the  earth,  the  PontiflFs  who  succeeded  the 
Reformation  no  longer  employed  the  power  of  which 
their  predecessors  had  made  suqh  lavish  use,  and  in  the 
days  of  Napoleon  and  Pius  VII.  the  pontifical  excom- 
munications had  become  wholly  obsolete  among  the 
Tenerable  relics  of  the  past.^* 

They  were  not  the  days  in  which  it  would  have  been 
prudent  to  revive  them.  The  temper  in  which  such 
an  attempt  would  have  been  received  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  fact  that  an  assembly  of  the  French 
bishops  and  clergy — ^following  the  precedent  adopted 
after  the  excommunication  of  Henry  IV. — declared  the 
excommunication  of  the  10th  of  June  to  be  null  and 
void,  among  other  reasons,  as  professedly  founded  on 
matters  with  relation  to  which  no  spiritual  jurisdiction 
existed.^  The  precepts  of  earthly  wisdom  at  least  would 
have  suggested  to  Pius  the  imprudence  of  testing  by 
extreme  measures  the  extent  to  which  the  loftiest  pre« 
tensions  of  Papal  prerogative  had  still  their  hold  upon 


^^  Up  at  least  to  tlie  year  1773  tlie  ceremony  had  been  kept  alive  by  tbe 
form  of  an  annual  excommunication  of  heretics  by  the  Pope^  in  the  reading 
of  the  bull,  "  In  csenft  domini/'  with  the  usual  solemnities  attending  the 
anathema.  This  obserrance  was  discontinued  in  that  year  by  an  ordinance  of 
Clement  XIV.     It  is  said  by  some  writers  to  hare  been  afterwords  revived. 

*  Higne's  "  Encyolopaedie  Th^ologique,"  vol.  zxxvi.j  **  Droit  et  Jurispru- 
dence/' p.  365,  tit.  '* Excommunication;"  De  Berrall,  "Fragmens  relatifs  a 
rHistoire  Ecclesiastique  du  diz-neuvi^me  si^ole/'  p.  167. 

17  2 
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the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  And  the  policy 
rather  deserves  to  be  called  prudent,  than  either  tem- 
porising or  fearful^  which  adopted  the  middle  course, 
vindicating  the  honour  and  asserting  the  laws  of  the 
Church  by  a  general  denunciation  of  oflFenders,  without 
venturing  on  the  step  of  a  personal  excommunication, 
which  would  have  irretrievably  committed  the  alleged 
rights  of  the  Papal  See  to  a  renewal  of  the  contest  it  had 
once  maintained  with  the  House  of  Hohenstauffen. 

The  publication  of  this  brief  wounded  the  pride 
and  the  susceptibilities  of  Napoleon.  By  a  strange, 
although  not  uncommon,  inconsistency  of  character,  he 
prided  himself  upon  being  the  restorer  of  Christianity 
in  France  ;  still  more  upon  the  sacredness  with  which 
he  had  been  invested  by  coronation  at  the  hands  of  the 
Pope.  That  he  deeply  felt  the  stigma,  even  of  the  general 
excommunication,  is  manifest  from  the  pains  which  he 
took  to  obtain  the  disavowal  of  its  validity  from  a 
clerical  assembly.  Upon  other  grounds  the  publication 
of  the  Papal  brief  excited  the  utmost  indignation  in  the 
minds  of  the  French  authorities  at  Rome.  It  was  re- 
garded, not  only  by  them,  but  by  the  world  at  large, 
as  a  bold  defiance  of  the  imperial  power — ^an  act  of 
rebellion  against  the  new  sovereign  of  the  Papal  states. 
After  vain  endeavours  to  induce  the  Pope  to  with- 
draw  it,  it  was  determined  to  remove  him  from  Rome, 
where  his  presence  was  inconvenient  to  the  government 
established  by  the  French. 

The  preparations  for  the  removal  of  the  PontiflF  were 
made  with  a  secrecy  that  concealed  the  intention  from 
the  population  of  Rome,  but  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
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some  suspicion  from  reaching  the  inmates  of  the  pon- 
tifical abode.  At  three  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
July,  the  palace  of  the  Quirinal  was  forcibly  entered  by 
the  French  troops,  and,  before  the  population  of  the 
city  had  awakened  from  their  slumbers,  Pius  VII.  was, 
like  his  predecessor,  carried  off  a  prisoner  from  Rome.*^ 
This  step  was  said  to  have  been  taken  by  MioUis,  the 
French  general,  on  the  advice  of  Murat,  without  any 
direct  authority  from  Napoleon.  The  latter,  like  Charles 
v.,  professed  to  disapprove  of  the  arrest ;  but  like  him, 
he  kept,  notwithstanding,  the  Pontiff  a  prisoner  in  his 
power. 

The  captivity  of  Pius  continued  for  nearly  five  years. 
The  first  three  were  passed  at  Savona,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  ^Genoa,  where  he  was  detained  in  a 
palace  that  was  virtually  his  prison.  The  head  of 
the  Church  was   closely  guarded  by  French  troops, 

**  The  memoin  of  Cardinal  Paoea  contain  many  oorioua  inddents  of  the 
joumey  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  Pope.  The  Cardinal  was  the  companion 
of  the  Pontiff.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  from  Rome  when  they  discoYered 
that  the  oontents  of  both  their  purses  combined  amounted  to  thirty-five 
baiocchi,  about  Is.  6d.  The  Pope  was  hurried  away  without  even  a  change 
of  dress. 

During  the  Pope's  captivity,  Pacca,  Consalvi^  and  others  of  the  cardinals 
who  incurred  the  displeaaure  of  Napoleon  by  refusing  to  be  present  at  his 
marriage  with  Maria  Louisa^  were  prohibited  by  an  imperial  decree  from 
weariug  the  distinctive  colour  of  their  rank,  and  were  known  as  the  Black 
Cardinals. 

The  historical  memoirs  of  Cardinal  Paooa  bave  been  translated  into  English 
by  Sir  G.  Head.  The  reader  may  consult  the  few  observations  on  the  im- 
prisonment of  Pope  Pius  in  Cardinal  Wiseman's  "Recollections/'  p.  85. 
General  Radet,  by  whom  the  Pope  was  escorted  from  Rome,  gave  his  account 
of  the  transaction  in  an  exculpatory  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  the  Po^ 
after  his  restoration  on  the  12th  of  September,  1814.  This  letter  is  published 
at  the  end  of  Paoca's  memoirs.  See  also  the  **  Life  of  Pius  YII.,"  by  the 
Chevalier  Artaud,  already  referred  to,'  and  the  Italian  life,  published  at  Rome 
by  Pistoles!  two  years  after  the  Pope's  death. 
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while  Bnglish  frigates  watched  in  the  distanoe  an 
opportunity  to  rescue  him.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1812, 
he  was  removed  to  Fontainebleau,  where,  overcome  by 
the  persuasions  of  Napoleon,  he  gave  to  the  concordat 
which  the  emperor  pressed  on  him,  an  assent  which  he 
almost  immediately  retracted.  On  the  1 8th  of  February, 
1813,  he  signed  the  articles  by  which  he  impliedly  agreed 
to  the  resignation  of  his  temporal  sovereignty  in  Rome, 
and  expressly  assented  to  the  emperor's  demand  to  re- 
tain the  nomination  of  bishops  in  France.  Some  of  the 
cardinals  who  had  been  removed  from  Fontainebleau 
were  now  permitted  to  return  to  the  Pope.  But  Kapoleon 
when  he  gave  this  permission,  did  not  calculate  on  the 
eflFect  which  the  support  of  their  presence  and  friendly 
counsels  would  produce.  True  to  the  traditions  of 
their  Church,  they  pointed  out  to  their  master  that  he 
had,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  abandoned  principles 
always  deemed  essential  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy 
See.  If  any  of  them  had  ever  held  the  dogma  of  the 
Pope's  personal  infallibility,  that  belief  vanished  before 
the  practical  evidence  that  he  had  erred.  Their  remon- 
strances  prevailed.  With  tears  the  Pope  acknowledged 
his  mistake,  and  on  the  24th  of  March  the  imperial 
plans  were  disconcerted  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
at  the  Tuileries,  in  which  the  PontiflF  renounced  and 
annulled  his  former  act,  as  one  which  he  had  no  power 
to  perform,  and  in  attempting  which  he  had  committed 
a  grievous  sin. 

This  disavowal  was  unheeded.  Napoleon  on  the  next 
day  published  a  decree  declaring  the  concordat  the  law 
of  the  empire.  The  cardinals  who  were  supposed  to  have 
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influenced  the  retractation,  were  removed  from  Fon- 
tainebleau,  some  of  them  to  confinement  in  Paris.  Others 
were  dispersed  through  diflferent  towns  in  France.  But 
a  return  to  his  solitude  made  no,  change  in  the  last 
resolution  of  Pius,  and  the  emperor  set  out  on  the 
campaign  of  1813  without  having  been  able  to  overcome 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Pope. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1813,  Napoleon  returned 
to  Paris  from  the  fatal  defeat  of  Leipsic.  For  the  first 
time  encountering  the  opposition  of  his  own  senate — 
surrounded  by  growing  expressions  of  popular  discon- 
tent— menaced  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  by  the 
gigantic  armies  of  the  allies,  who  had  already  crossed  the 
frontier  of  France — ^he  determined  on  the  release  of  the 
venerable  prisoner  who  was  stUl  detained  a  captive  in  the 
chambers  of  Fontainebleau.  The  motives  were  strong 
which  influenced  him  to  such  a  course.  The  sympathies 
of  Europe  were  attracted  to  the  uncomplaining  victim 
of  imperial  ambition.  Men  admired  him  the  more  for 
the  moral  heroism  with  which  he  had  acknowledged 
the  fault  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  the 
courage  which  more  than  atoned  for  that  fault  in  its 
retractation.  The  Roman  Catholic  world  complained  of 
the  protracted  imprisonment  of  the  Pope,  not  only  as 
an  indignity  to  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  but  as  a 
serious  interference  with  the  ministrations  of  religion 
in  every  land.  The  proclamation  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, in  pointing  to  that  imprisonment,  appealed  to 
all  the  feeUngs  which  it  was  so  well  calculated  to  excite; 
and,  as  the  armies  of  the  heretic  sovereigns  of  Russia, 
of  Prussia,  and  England  crossed  the  frontiers  of  France, 
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there  was  many  a  pious  Frenchman  who  could  not 
help  wishing  well  to  the  arms  that  were  to  give  freedom 
to  the  Pope. 

Every  effort  was  employed  to  oUtain  from  the  Pontiff 
some  concession  that  might  seem  to  give  excuse  for  his 
release;  all  the  arts  of  persuasion  were  exhausted,  and 
even  the  winning  graces  of  female  diplomacy  were 
employed  to  soften  the  obduracy  of  the  unyielding  Pius. 
All  was  in  vain.  Every  proposal  was  rejected,  and  every 
ambassador  of  either  sex  was  gently,  but  firmly,  re- 
pulsed.^^  The  Bishop  of  Placentia  was  the  last  person 
employed  to  endeavour  to  obtain  something  like  an 
indication  of  yielding  from  the  Pope ;  but  with  him,  as 
with  all  others,  Pius  refused  even  to  enter  on  a  dis- 
cussion. "  Let  me  die  worthy  of  the  misfortunes  I  have 
endured,"  was  his  pathetic  appeal  to  the  prelate  who 
pressed  him  to  make  even  a  slight  concession  to  the 
imperial  demands. 

*'Ihave  made  one  grievous  mistake  ;*' he  said,  "it 
is  enough  for  my  Ufe."  The  bishop  was  compelled  to 
return  to  the  emperor,  and  report  the  failure  of  his 
mission. 

On  the  following  evening,  that^f  Saturday,  the  24th 
of  February,  the  bishop  came  again  to  announce  to  the 
chief  of  the  Church,  that  it  was  the  emperor's  pleasure 
that  he  should  return  immediately  to  Rome.  He  found 
the  Pontiff  seated  alone  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  that 
gloomy  palace  which  had  been  appropriated  as  the 
home  of  his  captivity.  The  announcement  which  he 
made  at  first  excited  the  most  dismal  apprehensions  in 

w  Artaud,  "  Life  of  Pius  VII.,*  voL  i  p.  200. 
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the  mind  of  Pius.  "  I  will  go,  then,  with  my  cardinals,'' 
he  said.  The  bishop  assured  him  that,  anxious  as  he 
was  in  every  way  to  do  him  honour,  reasons  of  the 
gravest  nature  prevented  the  emperor  from  permitting 
any  of  the  cardinals  to  leave  France. 

"  I  will  travel  with  no  retinue — one  carriage  only 
shall  go — the  emperor  reminds  me  that,  after  all,  I  am 
but  a  poor  monk — I  am  not  ashamed  of  it " — ^was  the 
answer  of  the  Pope  ;  "  I  wish  only  to  return  to  Rome 
to  fulfil  my  pastoral  charge."  The  bishop  gently 
apprised  him  that  the  emperor  had  resolved  that  he 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  colonel  of  the  French 
army.  Pius,  assuming  the  haughtiness,  or  at  least 
the  dignity,  of  the  Pontiff,  declared  that  he  would 
not  suffer  anyone  to  travel  in  his  carriage.  The  con- 
versation was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  colonel 
of  the  imperial  guard,  who  deferentially  apprised  him 
that  by  the  emperor's  orders  he  was  to  convey  his 
holiness  to  Rome.  An  early  hour  the  next  morning 
was  fixed  for  his  departure ;  the  Pope  stipulated  that 
before  he  left  Fontainebleau  he  should  be  permitted  to 
say  mass.  The  officer  continued  in  the  room,  and  the 
Pope  soon  felt  that  his  journey  was  to  be  that  of  a 
prisoner.  He  sent  for  the  cardinals  who  were  still 
allowed  to  be  near  him,  and  communicated  the  message 
he  had  received.  They  fell  on  their  knees  before  their 
master,  and  with  ill-restrained  expressions  of  grief,  and 
alarm,  received  his  parting  benediction.  In  the  hear- 
ing of  the  imperial  officer,  who  was  present  throughout 
the  interview,  Pius  laid  on  them  solemnly  his  injunc- 
tions,  which  he  committed  to  writing,  to  receive  neither 
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favours  nor  decorations  from  ihe  emperor ;  to  take  from 
him  no  pension,  and  to  accept  no  invitation  from  anyone 
connected  with  the  court.^*  Early  next  morning  the 
Pope  vrajs  on  his  way^  without  retinue  or  attendants.  The 
evening  of  that  Sabbath  day's  journey  closed  upon  him 
as  he  entered  the  city  of  Orleans. 

Travelling  as  Bishop  of  Imola,  and  accompanied  only 
by  the  officer  who  was  his  escort,  the  Pope  by  easy 
stages  once  more  reached  Savona.  After  remaining 
there  for  a  little  time,  he  received  an  imperial  letter, 
dated  the  10th  of  February,  18U,«>  which  left  him 
free  to  repair  whither  he  pleased,  and  at  the  same 
time  stated  the  intention  of  Napoleon  to  restore  the 
papal  territories  to  the  position  in  which  they  were 
placed  by  the  treaty  of  Tolontino. 

The  Pope,  declining  to  enter  into  any  stipulation  on 
the  subject  of  the  restitution  of  his  territories,  availed 
himself,  nevertheless,  of  his  liberty,  and  leaving  Savona 
on  the  17th  of  March,  he  took  the  bold  resolution  of 
proceeding  at  once  to  Rome. 

Murat,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  at  this  time  in 
occupation  by  his  armies  of  all  the  papal  states.  The 
pope  reached  the  Austrian  encampment  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tare,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  troops  and  by  the  people.  The  king  of  Naples  was 
then  in  the  very  middle  of  his  perplexities,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Pope,  of  which  he  heard  only  from  public 
xumour,  was  not  calculated  to  lessen  them.  Napoleon 
had  stated  that  one  of  his  motives  for  expediting  the 
return  of  the  Pope  was  the  wish  to  add  to  the  embar- 

«  Memoini  of  Cardinal  Pftcca.  «  Wiaeman's  *'  BocoUectioxis.'' 
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rassment  of  his  faithless  brother-in-law.*^  If  this 
malicious  object  entered  into  his  calculations,  unques- 
tionably they  were  not  disappointed.  Utterly  confounded 
by  the  approach  of  his  unwelcome  yisitor,  he  sent 
General  Carrascosa  to  meet  Pius,  with  secret  instruc- 
tions, if  possible,  to  prerent  him  from  persevering  in  his 
journey.  Carrascosa  met  the  Pontiff  entering  Reggio  in 
a  triumphal  procession.  A  splendid  escort  of  German 
cavalry  composed  his  guard  of  honour.  The  carriages 
that  escorted  him  formed  a  long  line  of  procession, 
followed  by  multitudes  of  horsemen  and  persons  on'  foot. 
Neapolita»n  ofBicers  and  soldiers  were  in  full  uniform 
among  the  crowd,  and  as  the  procession  entered  the 
streets  of  Beggio,  the  horses  were  taken  from  the 
pontifical  carriage,  which  was  drawn  amid  shouts  of 
enthusiasm  through  the  town.*^ 
Carrascosa  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  Pope 

"*  Letter  of  Napoleon,  Ma/rck  12t7iy  1814,  anU  p.  68,  note  8. 

^  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  his  History  of  the  French  Reyolution,  attributes 
the  release  of  the  Pope  to  the  provisional  goYomment  which  succeeded  on  the 
fall  of  Napoleon. 

"On  the  22nd  of  January,  Pius  VIL  was  conyeyed  away  towards  the  south 
of  France  by  Montauban  and  Castlenaudary.  Yet  even  in  this  act  of  concession 
the  grasping  disposition  of  the  emperor  was  rendered  apparent.  He  delayed, 
on  Tariotts  pretexts,  the  passage  of  the  supreme  pontiff  through  the  South  of 
France,  hopeful  that  a  return  of  fortune  to  his  arms  might  enable  him  to 
fotain  BO  precious  a  prisoner  in  his  power.  When  Paris  was  taken  by  the 
allied  armies  he  was  still  a  prisoner  at  Tarrascon,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Khone,  and  the  final  order  for  his  deliverance  proceeded  from  the  provisional 
government  which  succeeded  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon." — ^Vol.  xviii  p,  S4. 

The  mistake  in  this  passage  has  originated  in  the  £sct,  that  on  the  2nd  of 
April  the  provisional  government  issued  the  following  order : — 

"  The  provisional  government^  observing  with  grief  the  obstacles  which  are 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  return  of  the  Pope  to  his  own  States,  and  lamenting 
this  continuation  of  the  outrages  to  which  Napoljson  Buonaparte  has  subjected 
His  Holiness,  gives  orders  that  every  obstruction  to  his  journey  shall  instantly 
cease,  and  that  on  his  way  he  shall  receive  all  the  honours  that  are  his  due. 
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from  proceeding  to  Bologna^  by  representing  that  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Naples  was  there,  and  was  not 
prepared  to  offer  him  that  reception  which  he  would 
wish.  The  Pope  desired  nothing  from  the  king  of 
Naples,  except  the  opportunity  of  giving  him  his 
blessing.  The  general  mildly  suggested  that  there  was 
a  danger  of  not  finding  horses,  unless  previously  ordered 
on  the  road.  The  pious  Christians  on  the  way  would 
bring  him  horses,  was  the  answer  of  the  Pope;  if  not,  he 
would  proceed  on  foot.  Pius,  under  the  greatest  suavity 
of  manner,  possessed  great  determination  of  character, 
and  Carrascosa  had  only  to  return  to  the  king,  report 
what  had  passed,  and  earnestly  advise  him  not  to 
attempt  to  resist  the  popular  enthusiasm  in  &vour  of 
the  Pope.3^ 

Early  the  next  morning  Pius  continued  his  journey 
to  Bologna,  and  on  arriving  there  immediately  proceeded 

The  oivil  and  military  authorities  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  this 
present  decree." 

At  the  time  of  issuing  this  order  the  Pope  had  already  reached  his  own 
states.  His  interview  with  Murat  on  his  way  took  pUoe  some  time  before  any 
intelligence  of  Napoleon's  fall  had  reached  Italy. — OoUeUa's  History  ofNapUi^ 
Tol  ii.  p.  180. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Pope  was  detained  at  Tarrasoon.  His  first 
resting  place  was  at  Savona.  {Memoin  of  CardifuU  Paeca,)  Cardinal  Faoca 
tells  us  that  "at  Tarrascon  the  Pope  was  passing  across  the  Bhone  by  the  bridge 
of  boats  that  stretches  across  between  <Beaucaise  and  Tarrascon,  and  the 
population  of  both  cities  were  vying  with  each  other  in  their  endoavours  to 
show,  by  applause  and  acclamations,  their  deep  sense  of  afifection,  when  Colonel 
Lorgori,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  almost  raying  with  anger,  had  the  rashness 
to  exclaim  to  the  people,  "What  would  you  do  if  it  were  the  emperor  ? " 
Upon  which  the  bystanders,  pointing  to  the  Rhone,  said,  **  Give  it  to  him  to 
drink,''  meaning  that  they  would  throw  him  into  the  river.  The  Colonel  grew 
outrageous,  and  was  proceeding  to  menaces,  when  one  of  the  populace  said  to 
bim, "  Do  you  want  a  drink,  do  you  ?  "—Memoin  of  Cardinal  Pacca,  vol.  ii 
p.  804. 

«  Collotta,  book  vii.  chap.  iv. 
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to  wait  upon  the  king.  Their  interview  was  a  protracted 
one.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  Murat  should  imme^ 
diately  restore  to  the  Pontiff  Rome  and  the  surrounding 
districts.  The  legations  and  the  marches,  Murat  for 
the  present  was  to  retain  in  occupation  of  his  troops. 
It  is  said  that  in  this  interview  the  Pope  pressed  upon 
Murat  the  payment  to  the  papal  see  of  the  tribute  for 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  had  been  now  so  long 
withheld.  Some  of  his  friends  had  urged  upon  the  king 
the  prudence  of  taking  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
legal  sanction  for  his  throne  by  receiving  investiture 
from  the  Pope.  Whether  the  Pontiff  would  have  granted 
it  may  at  least  be  doubtful ;  but,  apart  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  mode  of  its  reception,  there  were  many 
other  reasons  which  made  it  prudent  for  Murat  not  to 
prefer  the  request. 

In  the  debate  on  the  restitution  of  the  papal  territories, 
Murat  had  the  indiscretion  to  hand  to  the  Pontiff  a 
petition,  which  had  been  signed  by  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Rome,  praying  that  they  might  not  be  placed 
under  the  government  of  the  Pope,  but  incorporated 
instead  with  any  of  the  secular  Italian  states.  Perceiving 
that  the  original  signatures  were  attached  to  the  docu- 
ment which  was  handed  to  him,  the  generous  Pontiff, 
observing  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any  enemies 
among  his  subjects,  without  looking  at  the  signatures 
consigned  the  paper  to  the  flames.^ 

Repairing  first  to  Imola,  the  seat  of  his  former 
bishopric,  Pius  divided  several  weeks  between  his  old 
cathedral  and  the  village  of  Cesena,  his  birthplace.     He 

"  Colletta,  book  vii.  chap.  iv. ;  Artaad,  yoL  L  p.  S72. 
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did  not  make  his  entry  into  Rome  till  the  24th  of  Hay. 
Every  feeling  of  the  people  was  excited  in  his  favour. 
Weary  of  French  oppression,  they  saw  with  joy  the 
restoration  of  a  native  sovereign.  Worn  by  the  changes 
and  tumults  of  the  revolution,  all  persons  longed  for  the 
repose  that  attends  a  settled  order  of  things.  The 
story  of  the  generous  destruction  of  the  document  at 
Bologna  won  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  signed  it — 
the  very  persons  most  likely  to  be  averse  to  his  return. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  devout  believers  in  his  divine  powers, 
his  imprisonment  had  clothed  him  with  the  glory  of  a 
martyr,  his  constancy  elevated  him  to  a  hero,  while  his 
mild  and  patient  endurance  invested  him  with  the 
virtues  of  a  saint.  The  sovereign  who  resumed  his 
government  with  such  claims  upon  the  sympathies  of 
his  people,  could  scarcely  fail  in  being  enthusiastically 
received.  The  fearless  Pontiff  took  care  to  proclaim  to 
the  whole  world,  that  he  gave  no  assent  to  the  aliena- 
tion  of  any  of  his  states.  On  the  5th  of  May 
he  issued  a  proclamation  from  Cesena,  in  which  he 
assumed  the  title  of  "  God's  Vicar  on  Earth ;"  he  spoke 
of  his  temporal  sovereignty  as  essentially  connected 
with  his  spiritual  supremacy,  and  assured  his  subjects 
that  although  at  present  he  could  not  assert  his  authority 
throughout  all  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  "  confident 
in  the  inviolable  character  of  his  sacred  rights,  and 
relying  on  the  justice  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  he  looked 
forward  without  doubt  to  the  speedy  restoration  of  all 
the  heritage  of  the  holy  see."  ^ 

To  make  this  appeal  *'  to  the  justice  of  the  allied 

**  Annual  Register,  1814 ;  History,  p.  4Q. 
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BOTereigns^'  more  effectual,  Consalvi  was  sent  to  Paria 
to  urge  upon  them  the  claims  of  the  Pope  to  a  full 
restoration  of  his  ancient  rights.  From  Paris  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  London,  where,  in  spite  of  the  statutes  of 
praemunire,  he  presented  a  papal  brief  to  the  Prince 
Begent^  and  was  received  with  honour  and  distinction 
at  Carlton  House.  The  historian  of  his  reception  in 
England  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  himself.  In  an  allocution  of  the  4th  September, 
1815,  Pios  thus  reported  to  the  Consistory  the  incidents 
of  Consalvi's  mission. 

"The  cardinal  having  quickly  reached  Paris,  and 
having  discharged  those  duties  whidi  we  had  confided 
to  him  towards  his  most  Christian  majesty,  and  having 
been  received  with  that  interest  and  affection  for  us 
which  it  was  natural  to  expect  from  his  piety  and 
religion,  proceeded  to  London  without  delay,  whither 
the  other  sovereigns,  with  the  exception  of  our  beloved 
son  in  Christ,  Francis,  Emperor  of  Austria,  had  gone. 
And  here  we  cannot  sufficiently  express  to  you  what 
feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude  filled  us  on  learning  what 
occurred  on  that  occasion  in  that  most  splendid  city 
capital  of  so  mighty  a  kingdom.  For  the  first  time 
since  more  than  200  years,  a  Cardinal  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church,  and  moreover  a  Legate  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  appeared  publicly  in  that  city,  by  the  kind  and 
generous  permission  of  the  government,  adorned  with 
the  distinctive  badge  of  his  dignity  in  the  same  way  as 
if  he  had  been  in  this  our  own  city. 

"  And  further,  when  he  proceeded  to  an  audience  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  to  present  our 
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brie^  and  express  the  sentiments  of  admiration,  friend* 
ship,  and  attachment,  which  we  entertain  towards  him, 
as  well  as  towards  that  valiant,  and  in  many  respects 
illustrious,  nation,  he  was  received  at  the  palace  with 
such  marks  of  benevolence  and  of  kindness  for  us  whom 
he  represented,  as  could  with  difficulty  have  been 
exceeded.  On  which  account,  professing  ourselves 
deeply  obliged  to  that  prince,  and  to  the  different 
orders  that  compose  that  generous  nation,  towards 
which  we  always  entertained  great  goodwill,  we  most 
gladly  seize  such  an  opportunity  to  testify  publicly  our 
esteem  and  our  lively  gratitude/'  ^ 

The  paper  drawn  up  by  Consalvi,  and  submitted  by 
him  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  was  a  moderate  and  a 
skilful  document.  Carefully  avoiding  all  reference  to 
those  high  pretensions  of  papal  right  which  he  knew 
would  find  but  little  favour  with  any  of  those  whom  he 
addressed,  he  rested  the  claims  of  his  master  upon 
grounds  more  likely  to  ensure  their  success.  He 
reminded  the  allies  that  the  dethronement  and  captivity 
of  the  Pope  had  been  caused  by  his  refusal  to  take  part 
with  the  French  emperor — ^to  close  his  ports  against 
English  commerce,  or  to  expel  English  visitors  from 
Rome.  Those  in  whose  cause  he  had  suffered  were 
bound  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  justice  to  redress 
the  wrongs  which  he  had  endured  in  consequence  of 
that  refusal.  But  on  higher  grounds  still  the  Pontiff 
claimed  from  the  deliverers  of  Europe  the  restoration  of 
his  ancient  territories.  Europe  had  been  combined 
against  Napoleon  on  the  very  principle  of  defending 

»  Cardiaal  Wiseman's  "  Recollections,"  p.  139. 
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public  right  and  old  established  order  against  revolu- 
tionary aggression.  No  power  in  Europe  was  so  identi- 
fied with  that  ancient  order  as  the  Church.  While  the 
Papal  See  was  not  restored  to  its  old  condition,  the 
revolution  still  triumphed  over  the  most  venerable  of 
^European  dynasties. 

The  treaty  of  Tolentino  could  not  be  regarded  as 
justifying  any  appropriation  by  the  allies  of  the  terri- 
tories which  it  gave  up.  Extorted  from  an  aged  PontiflF 
by  violence  and  overwhelming  military  force,  that  treaty 
could  scarcely  be  relied  on  as  entitling  the  opponents 
of  Napoleon  to  divide  among  themselves  the  territories 
so  yielded.  Even  in  the  strictest  justice  it  was  of  no 
force;  not  long  after  its  signature  it  had  been  cancelled 
by  the  French.  On  their  seizure  of  Rome  they  declared 
it  null  and  void. 

Against  the  provision  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which 
guaranteed  to  the  French  government  Avignon  and  the 
Yenaissin,  Consalvi  made  in  this  memoir  a  strong,  and 
what  would  appear  to  be  an  unanswerable  protest. 
These  provinces  were  a  purchase,  paid  for  in  money  by 
the  Pontiffs.  They  had  been  enjoyed  for  centuries 
under  that  purchase,  and  were  invested  with  all  the 
sacredness  that  could  belong  to  the  right  of  property. 
Their  alienation  had  been  effected  by  a  mere  act  of 
revolutionary  usurpation,  which  could  not  destroy  the 
rights  acquired  by  purchase   and  confirmed  by  long 


On  the  23rd  of  June,  Consalvi,  supported  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  English  government,  addressed  this  letter 

as  Memoir  of  Cardinal  ConsalTi,  London,  June  20. — Aricmd,  yoL  ii  p.  891. 
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in  London  to  the  ministers  of  all  the  allied  sovereigns. 
In  the  meantime  the  Pontiff  at  Rome  was  proceeding 
resolutely  and  promptly  to  undo  the  work  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Before  he  returned  to  his  capital,  he  had  entrusted 
the  government  to  an  Apostolic  delegation,  who,  on  the 
15th  May,  had  issued  in  his  name  a  proclamation  which 
removed  all  traces  of  the  revolutionary  state.*^  The 
Code  Napoleon  was  abolished,  and  by  one  sweeping 
sentence  the  Pontifical  civil  and  criminal  law,  as  it 
formerly  existed,  was  restored.  Nowhere  was  reaction 
so  thorough  and  so  complete ;  nowhere  was  there  so 
much  to  be  undone,  and  so  much  to  be  restored.  No 
contrast  could  be  greater  than  that  which  existed  in 
Rome  between  the  new  institutions  and  the  old.  The 
government  of  ecclesiastics  was  once  more  established 
in  the  city  of  Brutus  and  Rienzi.  The  Pontiff  and  the 
Sacred  College  were  absolute  masters  of  Rome.  In  the 
indiscriminate  re-establishment  of  all  that  was  old,  the 
use  of  torture  and  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition 
were  silently  revived. 

A  rescript  very  soon  followed,  which  prohibited  the 
use  of  torture  in  the  Inquisition,  and  also  put  an  end  to 
a  practice  which  had  never  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
States,  but  which  had  led  to  great  enormities  in  Spain. 
This  rescript  forbade  the  Holy  Office  deriving  any 
profit  from  the  confiscation  of  the  goods  of  those  whom 
they  condemned.  On  the  15th  of  August  appeared  a 
bull  of  momentous  import,  and  which  at  any  other 
time  would  have  excited  a  deep  sensation  throughout 
Europe.     It  was  one   reviving  the  Order  of  Jesuits, 

»  Annual  Regiater,  1814;  History,  p.  80. 
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which  had  been  suppressed  by  Ganganelli  (Clement 
XIV.)  in  1 773.'®  It  appeared  by  the  recitals  in  this 
bull,  that  the  Jesuits  had  in  the  interim  found  strange 
protectors  in  two  European  sovereigns  who  stepped 
forward  as  the  patrons  of  an  order  forbidden  even  by 
the  Church.  Paul  I.  of  Russia  had  prayed  in  his  zeal  for 
the  Greek  Church,  that  his  dominions  might  enjoy  the 
blessing  of  the  presence  of  Jesuits  ;  and  early  in  his 
Pontificate,  in  the  year  1802,'®  Pius  had  "  acceded  to  the 
wishes  of  so  great  and  beneficent  a  prince."  He  had, 
therefore,  granted  permission  to  "  some  secular  priests 
resident  for  many  years  in  the  vast  empire  of  Russia, 
and  who  had  been  members  of  the  Company  of  Jesus, 
as  suppressed  by  Clement  XIV.  of  happy  memory,'^  to 
unite  together  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  their 
institution.  Three  years  afterwards  a  similar  favour 
had  been  granted  to  Ferdinand  of  Sicily.  The  present 
bull  revived  and  re-established  the  Order  in  the  Ponti- 
fical and  all  other  States,  and  the  Letters  ApostoUc  of 
Clement  suppressing  it  were  wholly  repealed. 

After  the  reading  of  this  bull  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  the  Jesuits,  they  were  admitted  to  kiss  the 
Pope's  feet,  and  thus  ended,  said  the  Diario  JRomanoy  in 
reporting  the  occurrence, "  a  ceremony  eternally  glorious 
and  memorable.^^ 

It  soon  appeared  that  in  truth  the  Order  had  never 
been  virtually  suppressed.     Whatever  may  have  been 

"  Btill  re-establishing  the  Jesuite. — AtmudL  Regitter,  1814. 

**  Before  this  brief  oould  have  taken  effect  in  Russia^  Alexander  was  the 
reigning  sovereign.  The  brief  is  dated  the  7th  of  March,  1801.  The  assassi- 
nation of  Paul,  and  the  consequent  accession  of  Alexander,  took  place  on  tho 
23rd  of  the  same  month. 
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done  in  the  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between  their  formal 
suppression  by  Ganganelli  and  the  revival  of  their  con- 
gregations in  Russia  and  Sicily  in  1804, — ^from  the  latter 
date  the  Company  of  Jesus  had  a  legal  existence 
in  those  countries, — ^and  it  would  not  have  been  difficult 
for  men  less  fertile  in  expedients  to  use  their  establish- 
ment in  the  two  nations  as  the  means  of  secretly 
diffiising  their  Order  over  Europe,  without  violating  the 
letter  of  the  law.  It  was  observed,  indeed,  that  scarcely 
had  the  Pope  reversed  the  enactment  of  his  predecessor, 
when  Jesuits  everywhere  appeared.  The  broken  ranks 
of  the  Order  were  re-formed  with  a  rapidity  that  to 
those  who  had  supposed  their  organisation  to  have 
been  extinct  for  nearly  half  a  century,  appeared  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  miracle. 

On  the  14th  November,  the  first  reception  of  novices 
took  place  at  Rome.  Among  those  who  entered  the 
order  upon  that  occasion  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis 
D'Azeglio,  the  Sardinian  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Rome.'*^  A  few  years  later  the  country  of  this  novice 
furnished  to  the  Company  of  Jesus  a  still  more  distin- 
guished addition  in  the  person  of  its  ex-king. 

Thus  without  opposition,  and  almost  without  observa- 
tion, did  an  aged  PontiflF,  scarcely  yet  safe  on  his 
Pontifical  throne,  and  depending  for  every  square  mile 
of  his  dominions  upon  the  will  of  the  sovereigns  whom 
events  had  made  masters  of  Europe — restore  to  its 
power  and  influence  that  mysterious  institution  whose 
secret  movements  had  so  long  been  the  terror  of 
sovereigns  and  courts.     The  re-establishment  of  the 

^  Annual  Register,  1814. 
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Order  was  marked  by  a  lofty  indiflFerence  to  the  wishes 
of  temporal  rulers,  whose  rights  iu  his  first  permission 
of  their  congregations  in  Bussia  and  Sicily  the  Pope  had 
professed  to  respect.  In  the  Pontifical  and  all  other 
states,  without  distinction,  "  the  houses,'^  "  the  colleges/' 
and  the  "  provinces ''  of  the  Order  were  sanctioned  by 
the  Pontifi^s  bull;  and  "all  princes  and  lords  temporal " 
were  enjoined,  "  not  only  not  to  suflTer  that  these  religious 
may  be  in  any  ways  molested,  but  to  watch  that  they 
be  treated  with  all  due  kindness  ;  '^  and  all  those  "  who 
should  have  the  audacious  temerity  to  oppose  any  part 
of  that  ordinance,'^  were  solemnly  warned  in  the  usual 
language  of  Papal  bulls,  that  they  would  "  thereby 
incur  the  displeasure  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the  holy 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul." 

These  high  pretensions,  put  forward  by  one  who 
called  himself  in  the  same  document,  "  the  servant  of 
the  servants  of  God,"  provoked  no  remonstrance  from 
any  crowned  head.  The  Order  which  had  cost  states- 
men so  many  intrigues  to  suppress,  was  revived.  From 
a  Pope,  without  almost  the  shadow  of  earthly  power, 
was  sent  forth  a  missive,  the  influence  of  which  was 
more  or  less  to  be  felt  in  every  nation  of  Christendom  ; 
and  the  captive,  who  had  scarcely  yet  escaped  from  his 
imprisonment  of  years,  revoked  by  a  few  words  those 
"apostolical  letters"  of  Ganganelli,  the  struggle  to 
obtain  the  issue  of  which  had  engaged  the  attention 
and  agitated  the  councils  of  every  European  court. 

Momentous  as  was  this  step,  it  seemed  scarcely  to 
have  excited  attention.  Europe  was  too  much  occupied 
in  the  attempt  to  undo  all  that  had  been  accomplished 
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bj  the  Revolution,  to  spare  thoughts  for  that  of  whid? 
Pius  was   thus  silently  laying  the  foundation.       The 
mysterious   Order  whose   chief  object  was   to    cam 
through  Christendom  the  maxims  of  implicit  obedience 
to  Papal  authority,  against  which  the  conflict  within  (^e 
Church  had  been  so  long  and  so  successfully  maintained, 
was  restored  to  its  ancient  power  and  splendour,  without 
any  further  discussion  than  might  be  contained  in  some 
satirical  squibs  which  were  published  in   the   dty  of 
Rome.     It  has  been  said  that  the   step   was    taken 
with  the  full  assent  of  the  allied  sovereigns^  upon  Uie 
representation  that  the  aid  of  this  active  agency  was 
absolutely  essential  to  recover  for  religion  that  influence, 
the  restoration  of  which  could  alone  secure  permanent 
tranquillity  in  Europe.     By  such  arguments  Consalvi 
overcame  the  scruples,  and  finally  obtained  the  acqui- 
escence, of  Lord  Castlereagh.  Such  was  the  efiect  of  the 
reaction  against  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.    Even 
Protestant  England  was  willing  to  accept  the  assistance 
of  the  Jesuits  in  suppressing  them. 

However  he  may  have  been  assured  of  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  great  sovereigns  of  Europe,  it  is  impos- 
sible, even  for  those  most  opposed  to  the  policy  which 
dictated  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  to  refuse  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  courage  and  decision  which 
characterised    the    adoption    of   the    step.     In    the 
rapidity  and  promptness  of  his  reactionary  measures, 
Pius  VII.  deserves,  at    least,  the    merit    of  perfect 
candour  towards  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.    He 
resumed  his  throne  vrithout  waiting  for  any  sanction 
from  the  raonarchs  who  had  the  absolute  power  of 
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disposing  of  his  dominions.  He  proclaimed  that  he 
resumed  it  by  a  title  far  superior  to  all  earthly  right, 
and  the  acts  in  which  he  asserted  the  highest  preten- 
sions of  Papal  prerogative,  were  all  issued  before  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  had  assembled,  and  when  he  had  not 
obtained  even  the  recognition  of  his  temporal  power. 

The  establishment,  or  rather  re-organisation,  of  all 
the  monastic  orders  followed  rapidly  the  restoration  of 
that  of  Jesus.^^  An  apostolic  commission  was  issued  to 
arrange  the  means  of  collecting  "  the  religious  dispersed 
in  all  quarters,''  an  object  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
Papal  brie(  ''many  obstacles  opposed,  their  houses  and 
convents  being  despoiled  of  every  necessary  for  their 
accommodation,  and  the  greater  part  being  left  without 
revenue.'' 

Throughout  the  Papal  States,  the  system  of  govern- 
ment  by  ecclesiastics  was  completely  restored.     No 
concession  was  made  to  the  laity  who  had  so  enthusias- 
tically welcomed  their  sovereign  home.     Even  some  of 
the  citizens  of  Bologna,  when  they  ventured  to  plead  for 
that  free  municipal  government  which  had  been  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  the  convention  with  Pope  Nicholas, 
in  the  faith  of  which  they  had  surrendered  their  city  to 
that  Pontiff,  were  warned  that  this  was  a  subject  to 
which  it  would  be  safer  for  them  not  to  allude.*^     In  a 
word)  everything  returned  to   the  state  in  which  it 
had  been  in  days  which  the   French  revolution  had 
separated  from  the   present  by  a  chasm  which  was 
really  that  of  centuries.    Rome  of  1815  was  governed 

*^  Annual  Register,  State  Papers,  p.  442. 
**  Qnalterioy  ToL  L  p.  126. 
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by  the  very  same    maxims    and    institutions    whidi 
preyailed  when  Pius  VI.  ascended  the  Pontifical  throne. 

An  edict,  denouncing  the  Freemasons  and  all  secret 
societies,  exposed  many  persons  in  the  Papal  States 
to  severe  penalties.  The  terrors  of  excommunicatiou 
were  added  to  temporal  punishments.  The  members 
of  these  societies  were  invited  to  come  forward  and 
make  disclosures  to  the  goyernment,  notwithstanding 
the  oaths  of  secrecy  by  which  they  were  bound. 
The  sovereign  Pontiff  found  the  full  advantage  of  his 
double  character  of  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
chief.  Not  only  was  he  able  to  sustain  the  terrors 
of  his  State  punishments  by  the  denunciations  of  the 
Church,  but,  as  supreme  father  of  the  &ith{ul,  to  quiet 
the  consciences  of  any  of  his  scrupulous  subjects  by  an 
authoritative  assurance  that  their  oath  could  not  bind 
them  in  conscience  to  keep  secret  what  the  demand  of 
their  sovereign  required  them  to  disclose. 

It  was  said  by  many  that  had  Consalyi  been  in 
Eome,  the  reaction  would  have  been  less  rigorous  and 
complete.  Probably  he  would  not  have  considered  it 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Pontifical  government  to 
suppress  the  French  innovation  of  lighting  the  Roman 
streets  with  public  lamps.  An  edict  was  issued  to 
suppress  them,  and  the  city  was  left  dependent^  as 
of  old,  for  its  nightly  illumination,  upon  the  torches 
which  blazed  at  the  doors  of  the  private  houses,  or 
those  hghts  which  the  piety  of  devotees  kept  burning 
before  the  images  of  the  saints.  This  primitive  method 
of  lighting  the  streets  of  a  great  city  was  defended  upon 
the  grounds  that  it  was  the  ancient  one,  that  it  gave 
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opportunity  for  an  aflFecting,  as  Tvell  as  time-honoured 
display  of  the  piety  of  the  people,  and  lastly,  that  it  put 
the  government  to  no  expense.  Neither  would  he  have 
sanctioned  the  arrest  of  seventeen  persons  on  the  charge 
of  having  six  years  before  aided  the  French  troops  in  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Pope.  In  addition  to  those  persons 
who  were  committed  to  prison  on  the  charge,  a  noble- 
man of  the  name  of  Marescotti  was  confined  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  house.  This  step  was  plainly  a  violation  of 
the  principle  of  amnesty  expressly  recorded  in  that 
stipulation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  provided  that 
in  all  the  countries  ceded  by  that  treaty,  no  one  should 
suffer  for  anything  that  had  been  done  under  the 
government  then  existing.  After  a  short  confinement 
all  the  prisoners  were  released. 

From  another  measure  of  still  greater  violence,  the 
counsels  of  Consalvi  saved  the  restored  government  of 
the  Pope.  In  the  conclave  of  cardinals  the  Pontiff  was 
vehemently  urged  to  declare  void  all  the  sales  and 
alienations  which  had  been  made  of  the  Church  pro- 
perty in  the  Roman  States.  Upon  the  principles 
which  regarded  the  property  of  the  Church  as  solemnly 
consecrated  to  Divine  purposes,  and  therefore  dedicated 
by  an  unalterable  right,  those  alienations  were  all  plainly 
void.  Consalvi  wrote  earnestly  dissuading  the  Pope 
from  a  measure  by  which  he  assured  him  he  would 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  Prince 
Metternich  added  his  remonstrance,  and  the  project  was 
reluctantly  abandoned  by  those  who  consoled  them- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  in  leaving  these  posses- 
sions in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  not  their  lawful 
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owners,  they  were  not  surrendering,  but  only  forbearing 
to  enforce,  the  rights  of  the  Church.  Those  rights 
were  inaUenable,  and  the  title  of  the  Holy  See,  in 
the  eye  of  right  and  justice,  could  not  be  affected  by 
forbearance  to  enforce  it  any  more  than  by  the  original 
grant. 

In  one  instance  a  special  confirmation  exhibited  to  a 
member  of  the  Buonaparte  family  the  signal  favour  of 
the  Pope.  Lucien  Buonaparte  had  lefib  France,  and 
renounced  all  the  dazzling  projects  of  ambition  which 
the  favour  of  the  emperor  held  out  to  him,  rather  than 
consent  to  divorce  his  wife,  and  form  one  of  those  royal 
alliances  which  the  emperor  desired  for  his  relations.^ 

^  The  estrangement  between  Kapoleon  and  Lucien  originated  in  the  steni 
adherence  of  the  latter  to  his  early  liberal  opiniona  Lucien  left  Pariain  1804,  and 
continued  for  some  time  to  reside  in  Milan,  and  subiequently  in  Rom&  When 
Rome  was  violently  seized  by  Napoleon,  Lucien  eacaped  from  Legfaoni^  and 
attempted  to  pass  to  the  United  States  of  America.  Briren  by  a  storm  to 
Cagliariy  he  oould  not  obtam  permission  even  for  his  fiunily  to  land,  and  in 
vain  solicited  from  the  British  minister  the  renewal  of  a  passport,  or  rather 
safe  conduct,  given  him  years  before  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  voyage 
to  America  without  interference  from  the  British  cruisers. 

Finally,  taking  refuge  in  Malta  he  was  brought  thence  to'^ngland,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814. 

He  then  returned  to  Rome  and  obtained  there  the  grant  of  Canino  finom  the 
Pope.  He  was  a  party  to  the  plots  formed  for  the  restoration  of  Napoleon, 
and  after  his  landing  in  France,  he  contrived  secretly  to  meet  him  in  Paris 
when  the  reconciliation  between  the  brothers  was  completed. 

The  part  taken  by  him  at  the  period  of  Napoleon's  abdication  belongs  to  tbe 
history  of  France.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Rome,  where  he  once  more  was  favourably  received  by  Pius  VII.  On  leaving 
Rome  for  Paris  he  had  assured  the  Pontiff  that  in  the  event  of  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  Napoleon's  power,  no  injury  should  follow  to  the  dignity  or  the 
possessions  of  the  Papal  See. 

In  refusing  to  accede  to  the  proposal  to  put  away  his  wife,  he  steadily 
rejected  the  brilliant  offers  that  were  made  to  him,  including  that  of  the 
Duchy  of  Parma  for  his  eldest  son.  He  would  not  yield  even  to  the  arguments 
of  his  uncle,  the  Cardinal  Fesoh,  who  endeavoured  to  reconcile  his  conscienoe 
to  the  proposed  repudiation  by  declaring  authoritaUvely  that  his  ezistbg 
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Retiring  to  Rome,  he  had  purchased  the  estate  of 
Canino,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Etruria.  This  estate 
was  confirmed  to  him  by  a  special  edict  of  the  Pontiff 
sanctioned  by  the  College  of  Cardinals ;  and  to  mark  his 
sense  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  himself  in  his 
captivity,  Pius  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman 
prince  by  a  title  derived  from  the  estate,  which  by  a 
now  unexceptionable  title  was  confirmed  to  himself  and 
his  heirs.  The  Prince  of  Canino  died  in  1831.  His 
son  still  enjoys  the  rank  and  the  estate. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  eventful  life  of  Pius  VII.  had 
not  yet  drawn  to  a  close.  After  the  return  of  Napo- 
leon from  Elba,  the  brief  triumph  of  Murat  again 
made  him  an  exile  from  Rome.  The  determination  of 
the  congress  of  Vienna  restored  to  him  almost  the 
entire  of  the  former  possessions  of  the  Church,  and  he 
entered  Rome  once  more  to  end  his  days  in  tranquillity 
in  the  palace  of  the  Popes. 

These  events  belong  to  other  chapters.  The  discus- 
sions that  preceded  and  the  protests  that  followed  the 
decisions  of  the  Congress  will  be  told  in  the  pages 
devoted  to  the  nari-ative  of  its  proceedings.  The 
effects  upon  its  subjects  of  the  restoration  of  the  Papal 
dynasty  must  be  judged  from  the  history  of  the  years 
that  followed.**  From  the  venerable  associations  of  the 

marriage  waa  not  a  binding  onej^-Mimoiret  Stcrds  9ur  la  Vie  de  Luden 
Buonaparte, 

^  Becent  events  have  of  necefisity  attracted  attention  to  the  character  of 
the  Papal  government  in  the  years  that  have  passed  since  the  restoration 
of  Pins  yiL  Without  anticipating  that  which  must  be  the  subject  of  other 
chapters — the  reader  may  be  referred  to  some  at  least  of  the  sources  from 
which  a  careful  inquirer  may  on  this  subject  glean  the  truth.  For  the  im- 
peachment of  that  goYcmment  the  pages  of  About  supply  the  most  accessible 
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sacred  city  T^e  must  turn  for  a  while  to  trace  the 
fortunes  of  another  state,  invested  with  an  interest  that 
in  some  respects  at  least  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
which  attaches  to  Imperial  Rome. 

materials — ^together  with  the  representations  made  to  the  P&pal  Court  by  the 
powers  of  Europe  on  the  21st  May,  1881,  and  the  manifesto  of  the  Italian 
patriots  in  the  same  year,  and  the  diplomatic  circukrs  issued  by  the  pro- 
visional government  of  Romagna  sinoe  the  recent  revolt  of  the  province. 

The  history  of  the  Boman  States  from  1815  to  1846  has  been  written  by 
Farini,  and  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  work  merits  the 
eulogy  bestowed  on  it  by  the  translator  not  only  for  ''  ability  and  sagacity," 
but  for  its  dispassionate  and  judicial  calmness  in  reference  to  Roman  affiurs. — 
Preface  to  QladUon^i  TroMtation  of  "  Farini^s  Jioman  State."* 

In  favour  of  that  government  the  report  of  the  Count  De  Bayneval,  the 
French  envoy  at  Rome,  dated  May  14th,  1856,  must  be  carefully  read. 
Strange  to  say,  the  Papal  authorities  acknowledge  themselves  indebted  for  the 
best  and  ablest  defence  of  their  administration  to  an  Irishman  and  a  member 
of  the  British  senate.  In  perusiDg  the  work  of  Mr.  Maguire  "  On  Rome,  ite 
Ruler  and  its  Institutions/'  the  reader  may  at  least  have  this  reliance,  that  even 
if  prepossessions  may  have  influenced  the  judgment  or  coloured  the  views  of 
the  writer,  its  pages  certainly  present  the  truthful  record  of  the  impressions 
produced  by  personal  observation  upon  himselfl 


NOTE. 


"  Ik  the  primitive  Church  the  form  of  excommunication  was  very  ample. 
The  bishop  declared  to  the  faithful  the  names  of  the  excommunicated,  with 
whom  he  forbad  them  all  intercourse.  About  the  ninth  century  the  fulmina- 
tion  of  the  excommunication  began  to  be  accompanied  with  ceremonies  proper 
to  inspire  terror.  Twelve  priests  held  each  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  which  they 
threw  upon  the  ground  and  trampled  under  their  feet.  After  the  bishop  had 
pronounced  the  excommunication,  they  rang  a  bell,  and  the  bishop  and  the 
priests  uttered  the  anathemas  and  maledictions.'' — Migne^s  TfieolcgiGal  Encf- 
clopadia.    DognuUie  Tkedogy  ;  article.  Excommunication, 

^  The  Pontificale  Romanum  thus  describes  the  form  in  which  the  anathema 
or  greater  excommunication  was  pronounced. 

"  The  pontiff  (that  is  the  pereon  performing  pontifical  functions  in  the 
eeremony),  being  arrayed  in  his  stole,  a  violet-coloured  hood,  and  a  simple 
mitre,  assisted  by  twelve  priests  holding  lighted  candles  in  their  hands — 
seats  himself  on  the  faldstool  before  the  high  altar  or  in  any  other  place  at 
his  own  discretion,  and  there  pronounces  and  promulgates  the  anathema  in 
this  form." 
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"  WhereM  N ,  at  tbe  inaiigAtion  of  the  devfl,  forgetting  by  apostaoy  that 

Christian  profoBsion  which  he  made  at  his  baptism  to  loxe  and  fear,  hath  dared 
to  desolate  the  Church  of  Qod,  to  plunder  the  poaseaaionfl  of  the  Church,  and 
lyy  Tiolence  to  oppren  Chriet's  poor — we  therefore,  in  our  anxiety,  lest  by  the 
negligence  of  the  shepherd  he  should  perish,  for  which  we  should  hare  to  give 
aoconnt  in  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment  before  the  chief  shepherd  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Lord  himself  terribly  threatens  saying,  *  If  thou  shalt  not 
warn  the  sinner  of  his  iniquity  his  blood  will  I  require  at  thy  hand,*  have  admo* 
niahed  him  according  to  the  eanons  a  first,  a  second,  and  a  third,  and  even  a 
fourth  time  to  oxercome  his  malice,  inyiting  him  to  reformation,  satisikction, 
and  repentance,  and  chiding  him  with  paternal  love.  But  he  alas !  alas  I  (proh 
dolor !),  despising  our  healthful  admonitions  refuses  to  make  satisfaction  to  the 
Church  of  Gk>d,  which,  puffed  up  with  the  spirit  of  pride,  he  has  injured.  By 
the  precepts  of  the  Lord  and  his  apostles  we  are  taught  what  we  ought  to  do 
with  prevaricators  of  this  nature,  for  the  Lord  says  *  if  thy  hand  or  thy  foot 
offend  thee  cat  it  off  and  cast  it  from  thee' — and  the  Apostle  says,  'Take  away 
the  eril  from  among  you,'  and  again, '  If  any  man  who  is  called  a  brother  be  a 
fornicator,  or  a  ooyetous  man,  or  a  worshipper  of  idols,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an 
extortioner,  with  such  a  one  do  not  eat.'  And  John  the  beloved  disciple 
forbids  us  even  to  salute  such  a  one,  saying,  *  Receive  him  not  into  your  house 
nor  bid  him  God  speed,  for  he  who  biddeth  him  God  speed  is  a  partaker  of  his 
evil  deeds.'  Fulfilling  therefore  the  commands  of  the  Lord  and  his  apostles, 
let  us  out  off  by  the  word  of  excommunication  from  the  body  of  the  Church 
this  rotten  and  incurable  member  which  receives  no  healing,  lest  the  rest  of 
the  members  of  the  body  may  be  infected  as  it  were  by  poison,  by  pestilence 
or  disease ;  therefore  because  he  has  despised  our  admonitions  and  frequent 
exhortations,  and  because  when  thrice  called  to  repentance,  according  to  the 
precept  of  the  Lord,  he  hath  scorned  to  come,— because  he  hath  not  thought 
on  or  confessed  his  &ult, — nor,  sending  ambassadors,  has  made  any  excuse  or 
asked  for  pardon,  but,  hardened  in  heart  by  the  devil,  perseveres  in  the 
vdckedness  which  he  commenced,  as  the  Apostle  saith  '  according  to  his 
liardness  and  impenitent  heart  to  treasure  up  for  himself  wrath  against  the 
day  of  wrath :  * — 

"Himself,  therefore,  and  all  his  accomplices  and  abettors — We,  by  the 
judgment  of  Almighty  Gk>d,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghosts  and  of 
Blessed  Peter,  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  all  saints ;  also  by  the 
judgment  of  our  own  humbleness  (medioeritatis),  and  by  the  power  of  binding 
and  loosing^  which  is  given  us  by  God  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  separate 
from  the  receiving  of  the  precious  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the 
society  of  all  Christian  men.  From  the  thresholds  of  the  Church,  both  in 
heaven  and  earth,  we  shut  him  out,  and  we  decree  him  to  be  excommunicated 
and  accursed,  and  we  adjudge  him  damned  with  the  devil  and  his  angels  and 
all  reprobates,  to  everlasting  flame,  until  he  shall  awake  from  the  snares  of  the 
devil,  and  retunv  to  reformation  and  repentance,  and  satisfy  the  Church  of 
Ood  which  he  has  injured,  delivering  him  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
flesh,  that  his  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  judgment." 

**  And  all  answer, '  So  be  it,  so  be  it,  so  be  it  ;*  which  being  done,  the  pontiff 
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and  the  priest*  ought  to  throw  on  the  ground  the  burning  oandles  whieh  the^ 
hold  in  their  handB." — Ponti/ieale  Bomanwn:  Urbani  OetaH.    Borne,  1756. 

Thia  would  appear  to  be  the  only  authentic  form  given  to  the  world  under 
the  aanetion  of  the  Bupreme  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  ita  use 
would  appear  to  have  been  by  no  means  imperative ;  and  long'  before  the 
publication  of  the  Pontifioale  many  forma  had  been  supplied  by  the  bishops 
and  others  who  pronounced  sentences  of  exoommunioation.  A  malediction, 
more  or  less  terrible,  would  seem  generally  to  have  been  added  to  that 
■entence  very  much  at  the  discretion  of  the  person  pronounoiDg  it.  Stephen 
Baluae,  a  French  antiquary  of  the  highest  repute^  Professor  of  Canon  Law 
in  the  Royal  College,  published  in  1677  a  collection  of  formularies,  in  which  are 
contained  no  less  than  nine  different,  forms  of  exoommunioation  which  had 
been  used  on  different  oocasions. 

In  most  of  these  the  curses  denounced  in  the  Jewish  law  and  in  the 
Psalms  are  repeated  and  invoked  upon  the  offender.  The  mildest  example 
of  these  imprecations  is  in  the  form  adopted  at  a  council  of  Limoges,  in  which 
two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops  took  part  in  excommunicating  certain  men  of 
Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  for  the  murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 

*'  Cursed  be  they  in  the  city,  and  cursed  in  the  field.^  Cursed  be  their 
grauary,  and  cursed  their  gleanings;  cursed  be  the  fruit  of  their  belly  and  the 
fruit  of  their  land,  their  herds  of  kine  and  their  flocks  of  sheep.  Cursed  be 
they  in  their  coming  in  and  going  out  May  they  be  accursed  in  the  houaei, 
and  vagabonds  in  the  field.  May  their  bowels  gush  out  (iotestina  in  Beceatun 
fundant)  like  those  of  the  treacherous  atid  miserable  Arius.  May  all  the 
curses  come  upon  them  which  the  Lord  declared  by  Moses  he  would  send 
upon  the  people  that  went  astray  from  his  law.  May  they  be  anathema 
maranatha»  and  perish  in  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  May  they  have, 
moreover,  all  the  maledictions  which  the  sacred  canons  and  the  Apoetolio 
decrees  pronounce  upon  murderous  and  sacrilegious  men.  Let  no  CSiristian 
say  to  them,  Qod  speed  ;  let  no  priest  perform  mass  for  them,  or  if  they  are 
in  sickness  presume  to  receive  their  confessions,  or  to  give  them  the  holy 
sacrament  even  in  extremity  unless  they  repent,  but  let  them  be  buried  with 
the  burial  of  an  ass,  and  be  as  dung  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  let  them 
be  an  example  of  shame  and  malediction  to  this  and  all  future  generations,  and 
as  these  candles  thrown  from  our  hands  are  extinguished  to-day,  so  may  their 
lamp  be  extinguished  for  ever.*' 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  these  imprecations  were  added  according  to 
the  taste  or  the  violence  of  the  person  using  the  weapon  of  excommunication, 
and  not  according  to  any  universally  prescribed  formula.  Among  the  forms 
cited  by  Baluoe  is  one  in  which  an  angry  archdeacon  anathematises  a  rival  who 
had  usurped  his  stall,  and  who  probably  was  its  rightful  occupant,  as  the  canons 
of  the  cathedral  are  included  in  the  curse  for  supporting  him. 

Imprecations  of  this  nature  expressed  nothing  but  the  impious  and  angiy 
passions  of  those  who  uttered  them. 

Among  the  forms  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Baluse  is  the  memorable  one 
which,  in  the  minuteness  and  detail  of  its  grotesque  imprecations,  from 
which  no  part  of  the  body  and  no  occupation  of  life  is  omitted,  was  believed,  not 
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QiuiatiiniUy,  to  have  been  inyented  by  the  novelist  as  a  burlesqne  upon  the 
anathemas  that  were  really  pronounoed. 

It  appears,  neverthelessy  in  the  collection  of  Baluze  exactly  as  it  does  in  the 
pages  of  Sterne.  Balnse  does  not  inform  ns  where  he  found  it>  and  heads  it 
merely  as  another  form  of  excommunication  different  from  the  foregoing. 
A  tracts  published  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany^  attributea 
this  frantio  elaboration  of  curses  to  an  English  bishop  Emulphus.  Rochester 
is  said  to  have  had  the  honour  of  his  episcopate,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  tract  (1681),  it  was  alleged  that  the  original  formula  was 
still  extant  in  the  Leger  book  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  and  in  the  custody  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

The  collection  by  Baluae  is  published  in  the  87th  volume  of  Migne's 
Flatrology  as  an  appendix  to  the  formularies  of  Marculfus. 

The  buU  of  Paul  III.,  excommunicating  Henry  YIU.  (a.d.  1585),  desires  the 
bishops  to  announce  the  excommuQication  with  the  standard  of  the  cross,  the 
ringing  of  bells,  the  lighting  of  candles  and  the  trampling  them  on  the 
ground,  and  the  other  ceremonies  accustomed  to  be  observed  in  such  cases. 

The  earlier  one  of  Julius  IL  against  Louis  XII.  (a.d.  1510),  in  addition 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  standard  of  the  Cross,  the  ringing  of  the  bells, 
and  the  lighting  and  extinction  of  the  candles,  desires  the  anathema  to  be 
published  by  the  several  bishops,  "  cum  trinft  lapidum  projectione." 

In  the  Papal  bulls  of  excommunication  themselves  no  malediction  is  either 
contained  or  prescribed.  Innocent  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  excommunicated 
Frederick  II.,  with  the  ceremonial  of  extinguished  torches.  But  no  such 
accessories  marred  the  solemnity  of  the  sentence  which  Qregory  VII.  pro- 
nounced upon  Henry  IV.  When  the  Council  of  the  Lateran  had  advised  the 
Pope  to  proceed  to  the  excommunication  of  Henry,  the  Pope  rose  from  his 
■eat  and  thus  spoke : — 

''Blessed  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  incline,  we  beseech  thee,  to  us  thine 
ear,  and  hear  me,  thy  servant,  whom  from  infancy  thou  host  preserved,  and 
whom  to  this  day  thou  hast  saved  from  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  who  have 
bated  and  still  hate  me  for  my  fidelity  to  thee.  Tliou  art  my  witness,  with 
our  lady  the  mother  of  Gqd>  with  thy  brother  the  Blessed  Paul,  and  with  all 
saints,  that  thy  Holy  Roman  Church  called  me,  against  my  own  will,  to  its 
governance,  that  I  have  not  thought  it  robbery  to  ascend  thy  seat,  and  that  I 
would  rather  have  finished  my  life  in  wandering,  than  have  seized  that  seat 
in  a  worldly  spirit  for  the  glory  of  this  earth.  Through  thy  &vour,  and  not 
for  anything  that  I  have  done,  I  believe  that  it  hath  pleased  and  still  doth 
please  thee  that  the  Christian  people  specially  committed  to  thee  should  obey 
me  in  thy  stead.  Through  thee  I  have  received  from  Qod  the  power  of 
binding  and  of  loosing  in  heaven  and  earth.  In  full  confidence  in  this^  for 
the  honour  and  defence  of  the  Church,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  Qod  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Qhost,  and  by  the  power  and  authority  of 
thee,  St.  Peter^  I  interdict  King  Henry,  son  of  Henry  the  Emperor,  who 
in  his  unexampled  pride  has  risen  against  the  Ch\u-ch,  from  the  government 
of  the  whole  realm  of  Qermany  and  of  Italy.  I  absolve  all  Christians  from 
the  oaths  which  they  have  sworn  or  may  swear  to  him,  and  forbid  all 
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obedienoe  to  him  m  king.  For  it  is  just  that  he  who  impngiu  the  honour 
of  the  Church  should  forfeit  all  the  honour  which  he  seems  to  have ;  and 
because  he  has  scorned  the  obedience  of  a  Christian,  and  has  not  returned  to 
the  Lord  from  whom  he  had  rcTolted,  by  holding  oommunion  with  the  excom- 
municated, by  committing  many  iniquities,  and  by  despising  the  admonitions 
which,  as  thou  knoweet,  I  have  giren  him  for  his  salvation,  and  by  separating 
himself  from  the  Church,  trying  to  rend  it  in  twain,  I  bind  liim  therefore  in 
thy  name  with  the  bond  of  thy  anathema,  that  all  the  nations  may  know  and 
acknowledge  that  thou  art  Peter,  that  upon  thy  rock  the  son  of  the  living  God 
hath  built  his  Chnrch,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." — 
MUman'i  LaHn  Chrittiamty,  voL  iii.  p.  155.— BowdeiCs  Lifi  of  Gregory,  vol.  u. 
p.  109. — Migntfs  Patroloffp—Ada  QregwH,  vol.  czlviii.  p.  790. 

Such  was  the  first  sentence  of  excommunication  ever  pronounced  against  an 
emperor  by  a  Pope.  The  record  of  the  words  thus  spoken  was  sent  through- 
out the  world  to  inform  all  Christian  people  '*  in  what  manner  and  for  what 
crimes  the  blessed  Peter  had  bound  the  king  with  the  bond  of  anathema ;  ^ 
the  only  prayer  that  was  asked  from  Christians  was  no  invocation  of  cursea 
on  the  excommunicate— they  were  asked  *'  to  implore  without  oeasing  the 
mercy  of  Qod  until  he  should  be  pleased  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  impious  to 
repentance,  or  to  show,  by  frustrating  their  wicked  intentions,  how  blind  and 
foolish  they  were." 

Very  similar  was  the  form  in  which,  in  1080,  the  same  Pontiff  once  more 
excommunicated  Henry,  "  declaring  him  excommunicate  and  bound  with  the 
bond  of  anathema."  Even  in  this  second  sentence,  which  conferred  the 
imperial  crown  on  Rudolph,  the  only  prayer  of  evil  to  Henry  is  that  "he 
himself  and  his  partizans  in  any  warlike  encounter  may  be  found  powerless, 
and  never  obtain  the  victory."  "  Against  Henry  may  the  sentence  be  exe- 
cuted so  speedily  that  all  may  know  his  fall  not  to  have  been  wrought  by 
chance,  but  to  have  been  accomplished  by  the  Apostle's  avenging  power.  Let 
him  be  confounded  unto  repentance,  that  so  his  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord." — BowderCi  Life  of  Oregory,  vol.  it  p.  270. 

Whatever  men  may  think  of  the  spirit  or  the  pretensions  of  Hildebrand, 
they  can  appreciate  the  difference  between  sentences  Uke  these  and  the 
imprecations  with  which  Emulph  cursed  the  unliappy  object  of  his  wrath. 

Gregory  VIL  can  scarcely  be  cited  as  an  authority  for  the  theory  that  **  the 
deposing  power"  was  the  law,  not  of  the  Church,  but  of  Europe.  In  the 
name  of  Peter  and  Paul  he  takes  the  kingdom  from  Henry,  and  confers  it 
upon  Rudolph.  ''So  act  then,  holy  fathers,"  he  says,  addressing  the  council, 
"that  all  men  may  know  and  understand  that  if  ye  have  the  power  of 
binding  and  loosing  in  heaven,  ye  have  also  that  of  giving  and  taking  away, 
according  to  the  merits  of  their  holders,  kingdoms,  principalities,  dukedoms, 
lordships,  and  all  the  possessions  of  men." 

*^  If  ye  shall  judge  angels  who  govern  the  proud  princes  of  this  world,  what 
must  not  be  your  power  over  their  servants."—- /(2«m. 
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Thi  following;  althcmgh  not  a  complete  list^. contains  most  of  the  excom- 
mnnications  which  were  pronounced  by  the  Popes  against  Sovereigns  and 
SUtes:^ 


A.D. 

1074 
1077 


1080 


Pope. 
Gregory  VII. 


1096 

.    Urban  IL.    . 

1106 

.    Paschal  IL   . 

1128 

.    Innocent  IL  . 

1147 
1155 

.    Kngenius  III. . 
.    Adrian  XT.    . 

1166 

.    Alexander  IIL 

1179 

.    Alexander  nL 

1191 
1198 

\    Celesti^e  UL  . 

SovtT&tgn, 
Robert  GtiiBoard,  Duke  of  fficily.     Casting 

off  his  feudal  allegiance  to  the  Pope. 
The  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  in  the  Council  of 

Laterauy  for  disobeying  the  decree  as  to 

investitures.    Henry  deposed. 
Boleslaus,  King  of  Poland,  for  murdering  a 

biahop  during  his  performance  of  divine 

service. 
Robert  Kin^^  of  France,  for  marrying  within 

prohibited  degrees.    France  under  inter* 

diet. 
Henry  again  deposed.    Imperial  crown  con- 
ferred upon  Rudolph. 
Philip  I.  of  France,  for  divorcing  his  wife 

Bertha  and  marrying  Bertrade. 
The  Emperor  Henry  V.,  for  compelling  the 

Pope  to  concede  to  him  the  right  of  inves- 
titure. 
Roger,  Count  of  Sicily,  for  supporting  the 

anti-Pope,  Anacletus. 
King  Stephen  of  England. 
William  the   Bad  of  Sicily,   making   war 

against  the  Pope. 
The  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  for  his 

support  of  the  anti-Pope  Victor. 
William  King  of  ScotUmd. 
Scotland  placed  under  interdict' 
Alphonso,  King  of  CastUe,  for  illegal  marriage. 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  for  imprisoning 

Richard  I.  of  England  on  his  return  firom 

the  crusades. 
The  Emperor  Henry  Vl.y  for  his  cruelties  in 

Sicily. 
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1210 


1211 


Pope. 

Innocent  IIL 


1228    .    .    Gregory  IX. 


1243    .    .    Innocent  IT. 
1245    •    .  «, 


1271    •    .    Gregory  X.  . 
1281  ,, 

1282.  .    .    Martin  IV.    • 


1287    .    .    Nicholaa  IV.    .    . 
1297    .    .    Boniface  VIII.  •  . 


1324  .  .  John  XXII.     . 

1872  .  .  Gregory  XL    . 

1497  .  .  Alexander  VL 

1506  .  .               „ 

1510  .  .  JuUuB  IL    .    . 


1521 


.    LeoX. 


The  Emperor  Otho  IV.,  for  not  giTing  up 
the  poaeeeaions  of  the  Coontesa  Matiliia. 

Philip  Auguatua,  King  of  Franoe,  for  patting 
away  hia  queen  and  manying  amother. 
France  under  interdict  for  twelye  montha. 

John  King  of  England.  England  under  in- 
terdict for  four  yeara.  John  deposed. 
The  crown  oonfened  on  Plulip  AngvMrtaa 
of  France. 

The  Emperor  Fredariek  IL,  for  not  goiqg  to 
the  Cmaade. 

A  aecond  time. 

The  Emperor  Frederick  IL,  a  third  tameL 

The  Emperor  Frederick  IL,  a  fourth  ttmo  at 
the  Council  of  Lyona,  for  alleged  impiety 
and  dlTcra  crimes— for  oppoaitlon  to  Papal 
power. 

Emperor  Rudolph  of  Hapabuigh* 

Michael  Palnologua,  the  Grade  Emperor^  for 
refuaing  to  submit  to  the  Pope. 

Peter  III.  of  Arragon,  for  asserting  a  title  to 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 

Conradin,  grandson  of  Frederick  II.,  ibr 
asserting  hie  right  to  Naplea. 

James  of  Arragon. 

Frederick  of  Arragon,  for  invading  Sicily. 

Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  for  aggrewion 
on  the  Church.  ' 

The  Emperor  Louia  of  Bavaria. 

Matthew  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan. 

Barnabas  and  Galeazxo  Visconti,  for  occupy- 
ing Ferrara  and  Bologna. 

Charles  VIIL,  King  of  France. 

Gian  Bentivoglio,  Lord  of  Bologna. 

Louis  XII.  of  France. 

Kingdom  placed  unJer  interdict  AH 
bishops  and  priests  were  ordered  to 
publish  this  excommunication  in  Franca, 
with  the  ceremonies  of  the  standard  of 
the  cross;  the  lighting  and  extlnguiahing 
of  candles,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  tbe 
thrice  throwing  of  stones,—"  bin&  lapi- 
dum  projectione.** 

Alphonso,  Duke  of  Ferrar%  for  joining 
LouU  XIL 

Francis  L  of  France. 
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1550 

.    .    JaliuB  IIL    . 

1551 

•    •               f> 

1558 

.    .    RwilIV.     .    . 

1586 

.    .    Siztiu  y. .    • 

1597 

.    .    Clement  VIIL. 

1623 

.    .    Urban  VIIL    , 

A.D.  Pope, 

1527    •    •    Clement  VIL    ..    Henry  Till,  of  England,  for  divorcing  Cathe- 
rine and  marrying  Anne  Boleyn« 
1535         •    Ftal  IIL     •    •    .    Henry  VIIL  of  England,  for  apostasy. 

Hia  subjects  released  from  their  allegiance. 

Excommunication  to  be  published  with 

the  standard  of  the  cross,  extinction  of  • 

candles,  ringing  of  bella^  and  all  usual 

forms. 

Henry  IL  of  FrancCi  for  protecting  the  Duke 

of  Parma. 
Octavian  Famese,  Duke  of  Parma. 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England. 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  for  heresy. 
Cesare,  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
OotaTian  Famese,  Duke  of  Parma. 

The  exoommunicatiottfl  pronounced  against  the  Italian  republics  were  even 
more  fireqnent  than  those  against  soverdgn  princes.  Theee  almost  inyariably 
carried  with  them  the  sentence  of  an  interdict.  Most  of  the  Ghibeline  cities 
had  been  repeatedly  the  subject  of  this  sentence^but  not  unfrequently  the 
waverings  of  the  Guelph  cities  provoked  a  similar  condemnation.  Milan  was 
excommunicated  by  Innocent  IIL  for  ref^uing  the  iron  crown  to  Frederick  IL, 
when  he  was  the  favourite  of  the  Holy  See.  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Ancona, 
and  almost  all  the  independent  cities  of  the  Papal  States  were  frequently  the 
subject  of  excommunication  to  reduce  them  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Popes. 
Even  San  Marino  was  included  in  such  a  sentence  by  Innocent  IV. 

Pisa  as  might  be  expected  from  her  Ghibeline  traditions  was  frequently  the 
subject  of  the  Pontifical  anathemas,  upon  one  occasion  by  Pope  Alexander 
rV.,  in  1256.  The  general  attachment  of  Florence  to  the  Papacy  was  not 
sufficient  to  protect  it  from  the  occasional  infliction  of  the  penalties  of  an  in- 
terdict. In  1376  Gregory  XI.  followed  up  such  a  sentence  by  sending  letters  to 
all  nations  forbidding  any  intercourse  with  the  Florentine  traders  in  their  ports. 

Venice  was,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  particular  object 
of  the  Pontifical  wrath.  No  less  than  five  excommunications  were  issued 
against  the  republic  in  the  space  of  leas  than  200  years.  The  resistance  of ' 
Venice  is  the  most  memorable  instance  of  opposition  to  the  Papal  claims.  In 
works  of  great  power  and  ability  the  authorities  of  the  republic  disputed  the 
right  of  the  Pontiff  to  excommunicate  for  temporal  causes,  and  the  terrors  of 
an  interdict  were  met  by  a  law  which  compelled  the  deigy  to  perform  divine 
serrioe  as  usual  under  the  penalties  of  high  treason.  The  last  excommunica* 
tion  against  Venice  was  that  of  Paul  V.  in  1606,  in  consequence  of  a  law  which 
forbade  the  establishment  of  new  religioua  houses  without  the  licence  of  the 
Btote. 


T  2 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


'Tuscany—Anoient  and  Modem  Greatness  of  Tuscany— Counts  of  Tiisoany — 
Gift  of  the  Coiinteas  MatUda— Independence  of  Cities  after  her  Deaih.-^ 
Tuscan  League — Greatness  of  Florence— Manufactures — ^Agriculture-— 
Rise  of  the  Medici — Alexander  declared  hereditary  Grand  Duke  — 
Disposal  of  Tuscany  by  parties  to  Quadruple  Alliance— Protest  of  Cosmo 
the  reigning  duke— Of  Gian  Gaston — Statement  of  the  question — Death 
of  Gian  Gaston— Succession  of  Francis  of  Loitaine — Testamentary  PktH 
test  of  Gian  Gaston— The  Grand-Duke  Leopold— His  Reforms— Draining 
of  the  Maremma — ^Riod  bishop  of  Pistoia — His  attempted  Reformatiosi — 
Obeeryations  on  Leopold— His  neutrality — His  intended  Constitution — 
The  French  Revolution — Violation  of  Tuscan  Territory — Surrender  of 
Tuscany  by  Peace  of  LuneTille— Kingdom  of  Etrutisr— Restoration  of  the 
Grand  Duke. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1814,  Ferdinand,  the 
Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  returned  to  his  capital  and 
resumed  possession  of  those  territories,  Yrhich  twelve 
years  before  he  had  been  compelled  to  giye  up  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  his  imperial  relatiyes  in  their  new 
arrangements  with  Napoleon.  In  the  April  preceding 
Murat  had  surrendered  Tuscany  to  commissioners,  who 
received  it  in  the  name  of  the  grand-duke.  Scarcely 
had  Napoleon  fallen  when  the  dynasty  of  Ferdinand 
was  restored. 

Rich  in  the  fertility  of  its  spil,  blessed  with  a  salu- 
brious climate,  and  overshadowed  by  the  ranges  of  the 
Apennines^  which  add  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain  to 
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the  picturesque  scenery  of  its  garden  cultivation, 
Tuscany,  in  the  advantages  of  climate  and  situation, 
equals  the  most  favoured  regions  of  Italy.  In  the 
historic  recollections  of  the  heroic  days  of  Italian 
freedom,  the  records  of  Florence,  of  Pisa,  of  Lucca,  and 
Sienna,  vie  with  the  noblest  traditions  of  the  republics 
of  the  middle  ages.  As  we  trace  its  history  back  to 
earher  times,  a  still  deeper  interest  attaches  to  the  land 
of  those  ancient  Etrurians  whose  descendants  still 
dwell  in  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Apennine  hills. 

No  nation  in  Europe  can  hoast  an  earlier  origin,  or 
prove  its  civilisation  at  a  period  more  ancient.  In  these 
respects  none  but  Greece  approaches  it.  History  can  tell 
us  nothing  of  the  earlier  days  of  that  Etrurian  people, 
who  were  great  and  civilised  when  not  a  single  building 
marked  the  site  of  Rome.*  Speculation  fails  even  in 
conjecture  as  to  their  origin,  while  still  the  admiration 
and  wonder  of  the  world  are  attracted  to  the  remnants, 
of  art  of  the  ancient  Etruria,  attesting  a  civilisation 
which  must  have  existed  in  the  far-oflF  days  of  remote 
antiquity.  Since  the  recovery  of  Italy  from  the  desola- 
tion of  its  barbarous  invaders,  there  has  been  scarcely 

^  ''  It  is  truly  m«rvellou8  how  little  the  page  of  history  has  recorded  of 
this  aocient  people  (the  Etrurians),  far  more  ancient  and  more  civilised  thaa 
the  Romans  themselves,  who  seem  to  have  toiled  in  the  destruction  of  every 
trace  and  relic  of  their  predecessors,  proving  Rome  to  have  been  not  the 
friend  but  the  foe,  not  the  promoter  but  the  destroyer,  of  civilisation  and  art. 
But  there,  imder  the  soil  of  the  Roman  CampagnA,  there^  deep  beneath  the 
soil  of  many  centuries,  that  have  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties  and 
empires,  are  those  sepulchres,  beyond  counting,  where  the  bones  and  ashes  of 
those  byegone  generations  slept  to  witness  to  the  present  age  the  existence  of 
a  people  and  a  civilisation  that  have  lived  and  died  in  ages  more  ancient  than 
the  records  of  history/'— J20v.  M,  ff.  Seymonr^s  Pilgrimage  to  Btme. 
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an  age  in  which  the  descendants  of  the  Etnirians  have 
not  shown  themselves  worthy  of  their  ancient  Bstme. 
The  cities  of  Tuscany  vied  with  the  proudest  and  the 
most  powerful  of  Italy.  The  rule  of  the  Medici,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  crimes,  has  imperiahably 
associated  the  name  of  Florence  with  the  glories  of 
art.  No  city  has  suppUed  so  many  illustrious  names  to 
the  proud  roll  of  Italian  genius.  The  capital  of  Tuscany 
was  the  birthplace  of  Petrarch,  of  Boccaccio,  and  of 
Dante;  Florence  can  claim,  too,  what  some  may  con- 
sider the  questionable  honour  of  reckoning  Macchiavelli 
among  her  sons.  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  and  Michael 
Angelo  illustrate  her  proud  pre-eminence  in  the  annals 
of  imitative  art,  while  science  can  never  forget  the 
obligations  which  it  owes  to  the  city  in  which  Galileo 
first  drew  breath. 

Tuscany,  upon  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  empire,  parsed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Gothic  and  the  Lombard 
kings.  Florence  is  said  to  have  been  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  barbarians,  and  to  have  been  rebuilt  by 
Charlemagne.  The  whole  district  including  much  of 
the  territory  now  belonging  to  the  Papal  states,  was 
granted  by  him  to  feudatories,  who,  as  counts  of  Lucca, 
and  dukes,  or  marquises,  or  counts  of  Tuscany,  held 
these  possessions  as  fiefs  of  the  Italian  crown.  The 
Marquisate  was  enjoyed  by  a  branch  of  the  great  family 
of  Este,  an  illustrious  race  that  in  Italy  gave  dukes  to 
Ferrara  and  Modena,  in  Germany  to  Bavaria  and 
Brunswick,  and,  finally,  sovereigns  to  the  British  isles.* 

*  Huratori,  **  Antiquities  of  the  House  of  Este ; "  Qibbon,  "  Antiquities  of 
the  House  of  firuoawick*** 
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The  marquises  of  Tuscany  were  among  the  great  lords 
of  Italy,  and  exercised  in  the  days  succeeding  the 
Carlovingian  rule  a  prominent  influence  at  Rome.  One 
of  them  was  the  husband  of  Marozia.  The  last  repre- 
sentative of  this  family  was  the  Countess  Matilda,  the 
friend  of  Hildebrand. 

The  celebrated  gift  of  this  lady  to  the  Church,  placed 
the  cities  of  Tuscany  in  a  position  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  other  Italian  towns.  Without  submit- 
ting entirely  to  Papal  authority,  they  could  yet  assert 
their  independence  of  that  of  the  emperor.  The  Lombard 
cities  in  their  struggle  with  the  empire,  contended 
against  the  prerogatives  of  their  acknowledged  lord. 
Those  of  Tuscany  denied  altogether  their  subjection  to 
imperial  rule.  Hence  it  was  that  we  do  not  find  these 
cities  associated  with  the  noble  struggles  of  the  Lom- 
bard league.  They  had  a  quarrel  and  a  resistance  of 
their  own.  Many  years  after  the  peace  of  Constance 
they  entered  into  a  new  confederacy  among  themselves,* 
and  the  Tuscan  league,  although  nominally  formed  to 
uphold  the  privileges  of  the  Papal  See,  was  in  reality 
a  combination  to  resist  imperial  pretensions  over  Tus- 
cany itself. 

Florence  was  the  chief  of  this  confederation ;  Lucca, 
Sienna,  Pistoia^  Perugia^  and  Arezzo,*  were  members. 

>  Pignottfi  ''Hifltoiy  of  Tuscany;"  Del^nze'i  "Florence  et  mob  TiciaBi- 
tudes." 

*  ThiB  statement  is  applicable  to  the  original  oonstitutiott  of  the  Tuscan 
League.    Some  of  these  cities  afterwards  sided  with  Pisa  and  the  Ghibelines. 

The  Tuscan  League  was  formed  in  1197.  Tlie  cities  engaged  in  it  bound 
themselyes  not  to  rdcognise  any  one  as  emperor,  king,  or  duke  of  Tuscany 
without  the  approbation  of  the  Roman  Churdi,  and  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
Church  whenever  they  should  be  attacked ;  also  to  aid  the  Pope  in  recovering 
any  part.of  his  patrimony,  or  any  territory  which  he  might  claim,  except  such 
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Pisa  refused  to  enter  into  it,  influenced  by  a  jealousy 
of  Florence  ;  but  Pisa  was  amply  indemnified  for  her 
Ghibeline  predilections  by  obtaining  from  her  imperial 
patrons,  charters  which  fully  recognised  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  her  citizens.® 

^^  Minim  quam  cit5  libertate  recuperate  respublica 
crevit."  These  Tuscan  republics  soon  acquired  a  pros- 
perity which  exceeded  even  that  of  the  Lombard  towna 
H'owhere,  perhaps,  at  that  period  of  the  world,  was  there 
the  same  population  supported  in  equal  affluence  and 
comfort  in  a  space  so  small  as  that  of  the  Tuscan  states. 
Florence,  in  1300,  had  a  population  of  100,000.  This 
city,  at  one  time,  commanded  by  its  bankers  and  money- 
dealers  the  exchanges  of  every  country  in  Europe.  The 
ships  of  the  Florentine  republic  saiUng  from  Leghorn  ® 
were  seen  in  every  port,  its  merchant  princes  were  known 
in  every  trading  city.  Even  through  the  obscurity 
that  rests  over  the  history  of  Pisa,  we  know  that  it 
took  equal  rank  both  in  commercial  and  political  im- 
portance with  Genoa  and  Venice.  The  republic  of 
Lucca  was  one  of  the  few  of  the  Italian  communities 
that  had  preserved  their  ancient  institutions  at  the 
period  of  the  French  revolution.  The  extinction  of 
the  independence  of  Sienna  was  by  a  surrender  to  the 
superior  power  of  the  Florentine  state. 

of  it  as  ahould  be  ia  the  poesesaion  of  any  of  tlie  confederates. — Sitmondi^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

This  engagement  was  plainly  the  result  of  a  compromise  by  which  the  Pope 
forbore  to  press  his  own  claims  on  Tuscany,  and  an  inducement  to  the  cities 
to  resist  those  of  the  empire. 

*  These  privileges  are  fully  stated  by  Sismondi,  vol.  ii.  p^  88,  and  also  the 
applications  made  on  behalf  of  the  Pope  to  the  Pisans  to  join  the  Tnsesa 
League. 

"  In  1421  Leghorn  was  purchased  by  Florence  from  the  Qcnoesei. 
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In  manufactures  as  in  commerce,  the  Tuscan  people 
achiered  great  success.  That  of  silk  was  the  earliest, 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
weaving  of  woollen  cloth  was  introduced  by  a  body 
of  artisans,  banished  from  Milan,  who  associated  them- 
selves in  a  religious  order,  called  the  Humiliati.  The 
wool  was  imported  from  Spain,^  from  Flanders,  or  even 
from  England.® 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-two  factories  employing  in 
1340  thirty  thousand  persons,  exported  cloth  of  the 
annual  value  of  two  millions  of  our  money.  Florence, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  had  all  the  marks  of  a  great 
trading  and  mercantile  city.  No  less  than  eighty 
bankers  or  money  dealers  had  their  establishments 
within  its  walls.  Some  of  these  amassed  fortunes  that 
placed  them  on  a  level  with  princes.  The  annual 
coinage  of  its  mint  reached  the  amount  in  English 
money  of  500,000/.^ 

The  character  of  the  city  as  a  great  seat  of  com- 
merce and  manu&ctures  was  emphatically  marked  by 
the  prominence  and  importance  given  to  the  guilds 
of  trade.  The  professional  classes,  the  merchants,  the 
artisans,  were  all  associated  into  companies,  with  a 
regular  constitution,  and  with  corporate  privileges  and 
powers.  Several  of  these  bodies  embracing  the  handi- 
craft workers  of  a  great  manufacturing  town  were 
essentially  democratic  in  their  character;  even  those 
which  were  composed  of  the  higher  ranks  of  industry 


'  PignottL 

•  Spalding's  "  History  of  Itely,**  ▼ol.  i  p.  172. 

*  Lord  Brougham's  "  Political  PbUosopby,"  part  ii.,  Florenoe. 
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and  trade,  gave  to  the  middle  class  that  position  of 
importance  Tfhicli  led  to  tlie  preservation  of  liberty 
in  Florence  to  a  later  period  than  in  any  other  Italian 
city  ;  ^^  a  hberty  which  fell  at  last  before  mercantile 
influence,  and  yielded  to  the  power  of  a  family  who 
owed  their  political  elevation  to  these  rery  guilds  of 
trade.  To  her  manufactures,  far  more  than  either  her 
commerce  or  the  monetary  operations  of  her  bankers, 
Tuscany  owed  her  greatness.  They  long  maintained 
their  superiority.  The  textures  of  Florence  and  Leghorn 
were  known  a  century  ago,  wherever  elegance  in  apparel 
was  prized. 

In  modern  times,  however,  it  is  in  agriculture  that 
Tuscany  can  still   claim  a  superiority  that    entitles 

^  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  conBtltution  of  Florenoe,  and  that 
which  pre-eminently  diatingtiiahed  it  as  a  dty  of  trade,  was  the  institution  of 
its  guilds,  or  arte^  in  which  those  who  were  engaged  in  professional  arts,  or 
trade,  were  associated  together  in  a  manner  resembling  yeiy  nearly  the  oonsti- 
tution  of  the  ''  city  companies"  of  London. 

These  associations  certainly  were  in  existence  in  the  early  years  of  the 
thirteeenth  oentury,  although  it  was  not  until  1266  that  they  acquired  their 
full  political  importance. 

Originally  there  were  soTcn  greater,  and  five  lesser,  guilds.  The  greater 
were, — Ist,  the  lawyers  and  notaries ;  2Dd,  the  dealers  in  foreign  wool ;  8rd,  the 
bankers;  4th,  woollen^drapers ;  5th,  physidana  and  apothecaries;  6th,  silk- 
merchants;  7th,  furriers. 

The  five  lesser  were, — ^the  clothiers,  the  butchers,  the  smiths,  the  shoe- 
makers, and  the  builders. 

The  lesser  were  afterwards  increased  to  fourteen  in  number,  making  in  all 
twenty-one  of  these  trade  guilds. 

Each  of  them  had  a  coundl,  and  elected  an  officer  called  consul,  who  had 
power  to  determine  disputes  between  members  of  his  own  guild.  The  gwld 
had  also  its  gonfaloniere,  or  banneret,  who  bore  the  standard  of  the  company. 
When  he  displayed  this  standard,  all  the  members  of  the  guild  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  it. 

In  the  later  constitution  of  Florence,  the  chieft  of  six  of  the  seyen  greater 
guilds  (the  lawyers  were  excluded)  were,  under  the  name  of  priors,  entrusted 
with  a  lai^e  share  in  the  govenunent  of  the  state. — ffaUam's  Middle  Agetf 
ToL  L  p.  240. 
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it  to  be  called  the  garden  not  only  of  Italy  but  of 
the  earth. 

The  mountain  torrents  which  once  brought  with  them 
devastation  as  they  rushed  from  the  heights  of  the  Apen- 
nines, were  stayed  in  their  course  by  the  contrivances  of 
human  industry,  and  the  waters  conducted  in  irrigating 
channels  along  the  slopes.  Earth  has  oeen  carried  to 
terraces  high  upon  the  rocks  of  the  hills,  or  an  artificial 
soil  been  formed  by  intercepting  the  alluvial  deposits 
T?hich  were  brought  down  by  the  streams.^^  Garden 
cultivation  has  thus  in  effect  been  extended  to  the  steeps 
of  what  once  were  craggy  and  barren  hills.  Every  perch 
of  the  soil,  divided  into  an  almost  incredible  number  of 
small  allotments,  is  compelled,  by  the  toil  of  the  firugal 
and  industrious  population,  to  yield  its  aid  to  the  suste- 
nance of  man.  Thousands  of  white-walled  cottages 
peep  through  the  foliage  in  which  the  glens  that  every** 
i?vhere  break  the  surface  of  the  country,  are  clothed ; 
and  high  upon  the  uplands  of  the  Apennines  are 
found  pastures  for  extensive  flocks  of  sheep,  driven 
down,  as  in  Scotland,  to  find  winter  sustenance  and 
shelter  in  the  vaUies  or  the  plains  below^ 

Florence,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Tuscan  cities, 
gradually  reduced  the  others,  with  the  exception  of 
Lucca^  under  her  rule.  Her  story  is  in  many  respects 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  Italian  republics.  The 
factions  of  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  engaged  the  citizens 
in  fierce  and  exterminating  feuds.  Florence  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  medisBval  repub- 
lics to  part  with  her  free  institutions.     So  violent  at 

"  Chateawieux'i  '•  Ti»veU  in  Italy ; "  SpiddiDg'e  "  Italy/' 
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one  time  was  her  democracy,  so  jealous  their  guard 
against  aristocratic  ascendancy,  that,  in  1266,  a  law 
was  actually  passed  by  which  the  members  of  noble 
families  were  absolutely  prohibited  from  holding  any 
oflBce  or  appearing  in  the  assembUes  of  the  people. 
By  a  provision  still  more  strange  a  power  was  given 
to  the  magistracy  of  adding  to  the  list  of  the  nobiUty 
any  family  who  became  turbulent  or  dangerous,  and 
so  disqualifying  its  members  from  taking  any  part  in 
public  affairs.^* 

Generally  attached  as  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the 
Popes,  that  attachment  in  Florence  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  Popes  were  their  protectors  against  the  power 
of  the  emperors.  After  the  death  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  vain  attempts  were  made  by  the  emperors 
to  confer  the  Duchy  of  Tuscany  upon  feudatories 
•who  never  were  able  to  establish  any  dominion  over 
the  cities.  Against  these  attempts  it  was  that  the 
Tuscan  league  was  formed  in  alliance  with  the  Pope,  by 
which  the  cities  gladly  bound  themselves  never  to 
acknowledge  a  Duke  of  Tuscany,  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Holy  See."  The  claim  founded  on  the 
bequest  of  the  Countess  Matilda  supplied  a  rallying 

13  These  celebrated  ordinances  of  justice  (which  among  other  proTiaions 
allowed  the  conviction  of  a  noble  upon  common  rumour),  seTcre  as  they  were, 
and  entirely  indefensible  upon  any  ground,  were  yet  unquestionably  provoked 
by  the  violence  and  lawlessness  of  the  nobles.  The  disorders  created  in  Florenoo 
by  the  feuds  of  some  of  the*  great  families,  almost  equalled  those  already 
described  as  existing  at  Rome.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  during  that 
very  period  the  city  rapidly  advanced  in  wealth,  a  very  plain  proof  that  the 
laws,  although  they  might  not  prevent  the  sanguinary  encounters  of  the 
adherents  of  rival  families  of  the  nobles,  were  yet  sufficient  to  ensure  jNrotection 
to  the  industry  and  pursuits  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

u  See  note  3,  p.  194. 
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point  against  imperial  might;  the  confederation  of 
Tuscany  succeeded  in  asserting  the  independence  of  the 
Etrurian  republics,  and  preserved  their  liberty  long  after 
the  more  ambitious  association  of  their  Lombard  neigh-* 
bours  had  broken  up  in  the  enslavement  of  the  cities 
that  composed  it* 

In  after  times,  when  the  claims  of  the  emperor  were 
surrendered  to  the  Church,  and  when  the  legates  of 
Popes  residing  at  Avignon  attempted  to  reduce  Tuscany 
to  submission — an  enterprise  attended  with  partial 
success — Florence  led  the  opposition  which  vindicated 
freedom  against  Papal  aggression.  Excommunications 
and  interdict  could  not  break  the  spirit  of  the  proud 
republic.  Religious  puritanism  once  more  united  with 
the  spirit  of  poUtical  republicanism,  and  more  than  300 
years  after  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Florence  had,  in  the 
person  of  Savonarola,  the  Dominican  friar,  her  reformer 
and  martyr  as  well  as  Rome^^  (a.i>.  1498).   The  poUtical 

'^*  Oirolamo  Savonarola,  a  Dominican  friar,  bom  at  Ferrara,  in  1452,  was 
among  the  moet  remarkable  of  the  great  men  whom  Italy  prodaced.  His  lot 
fell  upon  evil  days.  Like  the  Catholic  puritans  of  preceding  centuries,  he 
believed  the  worship  of  mammon  to  be  the  great  evil  of  the  Church.  He 
added  to  his  invectives  against  the  universal  corruption  that  prevailed,  the 
most  confident  predictions  of  judgments  from  God  that  were  coming  upon 
Italy,  upon  Florence,  and  upon  Rome.  These  denunciations  did  not  suit  the 
Pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.  The  offer  of  a  cardinal's  hat  failed  to  bribe 
into  silence  the  fearless  Prior  of  San  Marco  (the  convent  over  which  he  pre* 
sided  in  Florence).  Means  were  found  to  destroy  him.  A  Franciscan  fiiar 
succeeded  in  alienating  from  him  the  veneration  of  a  superstitious  people,  by 
a  challenge  to  test  their  respective  pretensions  to  inspiration  by  the  ordeal  of 
walking  through  the  fire*  Both  parties  found  excuses  to  avoid  the  trial,  but 
the  popular  impression  was^  that  it  was  Savonarola  who  declined.  His  repu- 
tation once  gone,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  powers  whose  enmity  his  righteous 
boldness  had  provoked,  and  on  the  28rd  of  May,  1498,  he  was  bumsd  with  two 
of  his  companions  in  the  square  of  Florence. 

Savonarola  was  not,  however,  a  heretic.  By  many  of  the  most  eminent  and 
orthodox  of  Roman  Catholic  writers  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  sealous  reformer  of 
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struggles  of  the  Tuscan  capital  were  marked  at  interyals 
by  the  presence  of  men  whose  names  are  immortalised 
by  nobler  triumphs  than  political  success.  In  the  Flo 
rentine  contests  of  Guelph  and  Ghibeline,  and  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  own  exile,  Dante  Alighieri  learned  that 
personal  intensity  of  feeling  which  gives  such  vividness 
and  distinctness  to  the  images  of  his  marvellous  repre- 
sentation of  the  punishment  of  the  damned.  Savonarola 
was  among  those  who  attempted  to  preserve  the  freedom 
of  Florence  in  ite  expiring  days,  and  Macchiavelli  bore 
a  part  in  the  last  struggle  in  which  that  freedom  was 
overthrown. 

Florence,  through  all  the  chances  of  external  war 
and  internal  commotion — ^through  the  vicissitudes  of 
contending  factions  and  rival  families — ^for  there,  as  else- 
where, political  parties  were  marshalled  into  clans — ^pre- 
served, with  scarcely  an  interruption,  its  republican  and 
democratic  institutions  down  to  the  establishment  of 
the  power  of  the  Medici.  Few  and  brief  were  the 
intervals  in  which  the  beautiful  city  of  the  Amo  sub- 
mitted herself  to  a  protector,  a  tyrant,  or  a  prince.  In 
1342  the  Duke  of  Athens  contrived  his  own  election  for 
life  as  Prince  of  Florence,  but  his  tyranny  soon  provoked 
his  expulsion.  Once,  indeed,  the  records  of  Florence 
tell  us  of  the  election  of  a  king,  but  it  was  one  of 
which  the  sternest  of  the  covenanters  or  of  the  New 
England  fathers  would  have  approved.  In  1528,  when 
battling  against  the  restoration  of  the  profligate  Medici, 

the  abases  of  the  Churcli.  Pope  Julias  11.  desired  Raphael  to  place  bii 
portrait  in  the  Vaticao.  **  When  he  fell/'  said  the  Pontiff,  "  the  repablie  of 
Florence  soon  followed."— Z»/«  and  Martyrdom  of  Savonarola.  Bj  A  M> 
Madde'*,  a,  R.  I.  A. 
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supported  by  the  combined  power  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  and  Pope  Clement  YII.,  the  grand  council  of 
Florence  chose  the  Saviour  of  Mankind  as  their  king. 
It  was  said  that  against  the  aggression  of  the  Vicar, 
they  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Master.  The  election  formally  and  regularly  took 
place,^^  and  on  the  front  of  the  old  palace  at  Florence 
among  nine  scutcheons  intended  to  represent  the  suc- 
cessive governments  of  Florence,  the  monogram  of  the 
^Redeemer  is  placed,  between  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of 
Athens  and  those  of  the  republic. 

When  Florence  submitted  to  an  earthly  sovereign,  it 
was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Italian  cities,  to  a  mili- 
tary adventurer,  or  to  one  of  the  great  feudal  lords. 
Of  the  famiUes  who  had  risen  to  opulence  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  that  of  the  Medici  had  long  been 
among  the  first  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  had  acquired  influence 
not  only  in  his  native  city  but  throughout  Europe  by 
monetary  transactions,  in  which  he  negotiated  loans 
with  many  of  its  sovereigns.  In  Florence  his  enormous 
riches,'  the  character  of  munificent  charity  which  so 
often  attends  upon  the  wealth  of  a  mercantile  family,^ 
his  splendid  contributions  to  pubUc  objects,  and  even 
more  than  this,  the  employment  which  he  gave  in 
several  great  manufactories  to  the  people,  invested  him 
with  an  influence  which  soon  made  him  master  of  the 

^  The  proposition  was  made  hj  Nicholas  Capponi,  and  submitted  to  the 
grand  council,  consisting  of  1000  members.  The  narrator  observes  that  it  was 
unpossible  to  obtain  unanimity  at  Florence,  and  in  the  grand  council  tbe 
question  was  formally  submitted  to  a  scrutiny,  in  which  twenty  TOtes  were 
r<eeorded  against  it — M.  JOeMuee.    Flormci  it  tea  vicmituda. 
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state.  After  some  early  alternations  of  fortune,  in  one 
of  which  he  was  exiled  for  a  few  months,  he  was  able, 
without  disturbing  materially  the  forms  of  republican 
government,  virtually  to  assume  supreme  power.  When 
he  died,  in  1464,  the  gratitude  or  the  adulation  of  the 
citizens  inscribed  the  words  "  Father  of  his  country'' 
upon  his  tomb. 

The  influence  he  acquired  he  transmitted  to  his 
descendants.  His  son  Peter,  and  his  grandson  Lorenzo, 
maintained  their  position  as  rulers  of  the  Florentine 
state.  The  contrivance  of  a  balia,  or  select  body  to 
whom  were  intrusted  all  the  powers  that  ought  to  have 
belonged  to  the  people  at  large,  was  sufficient  to  retain 
all  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  family.  Rapidly 
its  representatives  made  approaches  to  the  fonns  of 
the  sovereignty  of  which  they  enjoyed  the  reality. 
Contracting  alliances  with  royalty  while  merely  citizens 
of  Florence,  they  aflFected  regal  state,  and  the  subser- 
vience of  his  followers  accorded  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
the  title  of  their  prince.  (a.d.  1480.)  At  the  period  of 
the  invasion  of  Charles  VIIL,  the  cowardice  of  Pietro 
de'  Medici,  the  son  of  Lorenzo,  induced  the  citizens 
to  banish  him  for  his  base  surrender  to  the  French 
(a.d.  1494).  In  1512  the  Medici  were  recalled,  and 
another  banishment,  the  last  struggle  of  the  Florentines 
for  freedom,  ended  in  their  being  forced  upon  them 
with  increased  power  by  the  armies  of  Charles  V.  The 
republic  of  Florence  fell  in  the  election  of  Alessandro  as 
its  hereditary  duke. 

One  of  the  family,  Clement  VIL,  then  wore  the  tiara, 
and  on  his  reconciliation  with  the  emperor,  he  made 
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it  part  of  the  terms  that  his  relations  should  be 
placed  in  the  sovereignty  of  Florence.  The  legitimate 
line  of  the  Medici  was  extinct  with  Leo  X, — the 
honours  of  an  illegitimate  descent  were  shared  by 
the  reigning  PontiflF  and  two  others.  One  of  these, 
Alessandro — to  whom  a  questionable  scandal  attributes 
a  filial  relationship  to  Clement — ^the  Pope  determined  to 
restore.  Charles  agreed  that  his  troops  should  force 
him  on  the  people.  After  the  departure  of  the  emperor, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  led  against  Florence  an  army, 
nominally  in  the  pay  and  service  of  the  Pope.  The 
resistance  of  the  Florentines  makes  glorious  the  last 
days  of  the  expiring  republic.  It  was  in  vain.  One  of 
the  bastions  of  the  city  was  opened  to  the  Papal  troops 
by  treachery,  and  the  invading  army  entered  Florence. 
They  professed  only  to  suppress  faction  and  restore 
freedom  to  the  deliberations  of  the  city.  An  assembly 
of  the  people  was  convened.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Pope  surrounded  the  square  in  which  it  was  held — a 
balia  was  appointed,  by  whom  the  office  of  Doge  wa3 
declared  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Alexander  de' 
Medici*  A  short  time  afterwards  Alexander  appeared 
at  Florence  with  an  imperial  document,  recognising  this 
election,  confirming  all  the  antient  rights  of  Florence, 
and  recommending  to  the  citizens  a  constitution  which 
might  terminate  all  diflFerences  and  disputes. 

This  man  was  among  the  most  profligate  and  cruel 
of  the  tyrants  who  disgraced  so  many  of  the  ItaUan 
cities.  His  conduct  led  to  his  assassination  by  the 
hand  of  a  relative  ;  but  another  of  his  family  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereignty,  and  the  rule  of  the  Medici 

Toi..  n.  * 
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continued  through  seven  generations  undisturbed.  In 
1569,  the  Pope  took  on  himself,  in  a  right  which  he 
asserted  from  the  bequest  of  Matilda,  to  confer  on  the 
reigning  duke  the  title  of  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany. 
This  was  sub86quently  confirmed  by  the  emperor  to  the 
son  of  the  prince  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  the  Pope. 

In  1718,  the  parties  to  the  quadruple  alliance  assumed 
the  right  of  disposing  of  the  sovereignty  over  the 
Tuscan  people.  The  family  of  the  Medici  was  draw- 
ing to  its  close.  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  the  reigning  grand- 
duke,  had  one  son,  Gian  Gaston,  who  was  not  likely  to 
leave  issue.  Cosmo,  it  was  true,  had  also  a  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  the  elector  Palatine ;  but  it  was 
alleged  that  Tuscany  was  held  as  a  male  fief,  and  that 
therefore,  on  the  death  of  Gian  Gaston,  it  would  lapse 
to  the  emperor  by  escheat.  Both  Parma  and  Tuscany 
were  similarly  circumstanced,  and  the  reversion  of  both 
was  settled  on  Don  Carlos. 

The  arrangement  pleased  no  one.  The  last  heir  of 
the  Farnese,  oppressed  by  sloth  and  corpulence,  mani- 
fested as  much  annoyance  as  he  was  capable  of  showing 
at  this  attempt  to  dispose  of  his  dominions.  It  was 
more  keenly  felt  by  the  Medici.  The  Pope  protested 
against  it,  and  insisted,  with  at  least  a  show  of  justice  as 
to  Parma,  that  if  these  states  escheated  at  all  it  was  not 
to  the  emperor  but  to  the  Holy  See.  Even  the  Spanish 
court  refused  to  acknowledge  the  arrangement,  or  to 
accept  for  the  young  prince,  under  the  bonds  of  feudal 
obligation  to  the  emperor,  a  sovereignty  which  he 
claimed  in  an  independent  right. 

The  claim  of  the  emperor  to  dispose  of  Tuscany  was 
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not  acquiesced  in  without  vehement  opposition  ;  it  gave 
rise  to  a  controversy  in  which  all  reasoning  and  justice 
was  on  the  side  of  the  advocates  of  Florentine  inde- 
pendence. Florence  had  been  a  free  city,  and  her 
election  of  an  hereditary  doge,  however  much  it  may 
have  changed  her  government,  conferred  upon  the 
emperor  no  right  which  he  had  not  before  possessed. 
Upon  the  extinction  of  that  sovereignty,  it  was  for  the 
people  again  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the 
government.  The  Medici  held  their  title,  not  from  the 
emperor,  but  from  the  people.  Not  a  single  imperial 
act  could  be  adduced  to  sustain  the  emperor's  claim, 
no  investiture  of  any  Dukedom  of  Florence  had  ever 
been  given  or  received.  With  the  full  consent  of  the 
emperor,  Alessandro  de'  Medici  had  assumed  the  duke- 
dom by  the  election  of  the  people.  The  language  of  the 
document  in  which  Charles  V.  expressly  confirmed  the 
ancient  rights  of  the  people,  was  very  different  from 
that  of  a  grant  of  their  sovereignty ;  and  the  subsequent 
imperial  recognition  of  a  higher  title  in  their  prince 
could  not  affect  those  rights. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  true  that  Tuscany  had  sub- 
mitted to  marquises  appointed  by  imperial  patents ; 
but  even  under  these,  Florence,  and  the  other  republics 
of  Tuscany,  had  virtually  administered  their  own  govern- 
ment, and,  by  the  peace  of  Constance,  their  position  as 
free  cities  had  been  guaranteed.  It  was  difficult  to  see 
upon  what  the  emperor  could  now  ground  a  pretension 
to  dispose  of  a  sovereignty,  his  claims  to  which  had  been 
thus  solemnly  abandoned.  No  answer  could  be  gi^en 
— no  answer  was  given — ^to  the  argument  of  the  last  of 
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the  Medici,  who  declared  that  his  family  had  received 
the  sovereignty  from  the  people,  and  that  on  their 
extinction  it  reverted  to  the  disposal  of  the  people  by 
whom  it  was  conferred. 

This  was  not  all :  although  in  the  male  line  the 
family  of  the  Medioi  was  approaching  extinction,  the 
reigning  duke  had  a  daughter,  and  before  the  right  of 
the  emperor  could  be  established,  he  must  show  not  only 
that  Tuscany  was  a  fief,  but  also  a  male  fief  of  the 
imperial  crown.  If  he  rested  his  claims  on  the  character 
of  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  Doge  by  the  people  oi 
Florence,  then  plainly  the  reversion  was  in  them.  If 
he  went  back  to  ancient  times,  the  answer  was  obyious 
that  the  Countess  Matilda  had  inherited  the  fief  of 
Tuscany,  and  that  by  the  same  right  it  should  pass  to 
the  daughter  of  the  reigning  duke. 

Cosmo  de'  Medici  indignantly  remonstrated  against 
the  attempt  to  dispose  of  his  dominions.  He  convened 
the  Florentine  senate,  and  obtained  a  decree  recognising 
the  succession  in  his  daughter,  the  Electress  Palatine. 
The  celebrated  Father  Lami  was  employed  to  compile  a 
treatise,  in  which,  as  far  as  argument  could  accomplish 
it,  he  established  the  independence  of  the  Tuscan  State.^' 
A  manifesto  was  issued  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
in  which  the  grand-duke  protested  against  the  proposed 
confiscation  of  the  Tuscan  territory  as  a  violation  of  law 
and  right,  and  declared  the  determination  both  of  him- 
self and  his  people  to  resist  to  the  last  the  attempt  to 
destroy  their  independence,  trusting  in  the  protection 
of  heaven  to  a  righteous  cause. 

»7  Lami,  "  Do  libertate  civitatia  FlorontiaD  ejusque  domixuL''— TVoceoliw. 
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Thus  matters  stood  at  the  death  of  Cosmo.  That 
event  took  place  in  1723.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Gian  Gaston,  who  entertained  an  unnatural  hatred  for 
his  sister,  the  Electress  Palatine.  He  nevertheless  re- 
peated the  protest  of  his  father,  but  finally,  on  the  25th 
of  July,  1731,  overawed  by  the  march  of  Austrian 
troops  against  his  capital,  he  made  an  attempt  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  allies,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  the  independence  of  Florence.  A  deed  was 
executed  on  that  day  both  by  himself  and  his  sister,  by 
which  the  succession  was  settled  on  Don  Carlos,  and 
the  Florentine  senate  was  again  convened,  formally  to 
ratify  the.  disposition. 

When  it  subsequently  suited  the  convenience  of 
political  intrigue  to  substitute  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  for 
the  Spanish  prince,  the  grand-duke  was  forced  to 
give  an  apparent  acquiescence  in  the  arrangement ;  but 
before  his  death  he  deposited  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Florence  his  formal  protest  against  the  disposal  of  his 
territories  by  imperial  power.  In  this  document  he 
denied  the  right  of  any  one  to  barter  away  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Florentines,  and  declared  that  as  his 
ancestors  had  received  the  sovereignty  from  the  people, 
to  that  people  alone  it  could  revert. 

Gian  Gaston,  the  last  of  the  Medici,  died  in  1737. 
On  his  death  a  formal  decree  of  the  German  diet  de- 
clared Tuscany  to  have  lapsed  by  escheat  to  the  impe- 
rial crown ;  another  sanctioned  the  grant  of  it  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine. 

Such  was  the  title  under  which  Francis,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  received  the 
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sovereignty  of  Tuscany,  coupled,  as  we  have  seen,  wiu 
a  condition  that  it  should  never  be  united  with  &e 
Austrian  dominions.  Whatever  might  be  the  validin 
of  that  title,  it  was  acquiesced  in.  The  cUussic  land  d 
Italian  freedom  and  literature  passed  under  the  dominie 
of  a  stranger.  The  times  were  not  those  in  which  eithff 
popes  or  people  or  princes  in  Italy  were  prepared  to 
assert  their  independence  or  their  rights.  The  protest 
-of  the  last  of  the  Medici  was  allowed  to  moulder  in 
the  archives  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace — ^that  of  the 
Pope  was  disregarded.  A  new  dynasty  controlled  ibe 
destinies  of  the  Tuscan  people,  connecting  by  another 
link  the  fortunes  of  Italy  to  the  Austrian  rule. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  the  early  straggles  of 
Papal  with  Imperial  power,  will  observe  with   some 
interest,  and  perhaps  surprise,  that  it  was  in  the  year 
1737  that  the  controversy  as  to  the  bequest  of  the 
Countess  Matilda  was   closed.      After    the  lapse   of 
700  years,  the  Pope  and  the  emperor  appeared    as 
disputants  for  her  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  lapse  of  these  seven  centuries,  the  rights  of 
the  rival  claimants  were  formally  and  finally  decided. 
The  imperial  right  prevailed  both  in  Tuscany  and 
Parma.     In  the  former  it  prevailed  not  only  over  the 
Papal  claim,  but  over  the  liberties  of  the  Florentine 
people ;  and  the  imperial  sovereignty  against  which  the 
Tuscan  league  did  battle  was  established  in  the  grant 
which  made  over  the  Tuscans  to  the  rule  of  the  House 
of  Lorraine, 

In  1745,  Francis  was  elected  to  the  imperial  throne 
of  Germany.     The  treaty  of  the  quadruple  alliance, 
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prohibiting  the  union  in  one  person  of  the  Austrian  and 
Tascan  sovereignties,  did  not  apply  to  the  empire. 
Maria  Theresa  was  still  sorereign  of  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Austria.  Francis,  although  emperor  of 
Germany,  held  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  until  his 
death  in  1764,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty,  it  devolved  upon  Leopold  his  second  son. 
His  eldest  was  disqualified  as  heir  apparent  to  his 
mother's  dominion. 

Francis  resided  constantly  at  Vienna;  he  visited 
Tuscany  once,  and  then  only  for  three  months.  With 
little  taste,  for  public  business,  he  left  the  affairs  of 
Tuscany  as  he  did  those  of  the  German  empire,  to  be 
managed  by  his  more  bold  and  energetic  wife,  and  the 
Italian  state,  of  which  Francis  was  nominally  the  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  was  really  governed  as  a  province  of 
the  dominions  of  Maria  Theresa. 

The  reign  of  his  son  and  successor,  Leopold,  forms  an 
epoch  in  the  Tuscan  annals  upon  which  historians  are 
fond  of  dwelling,  as  one  of  prosperity  and  reform,  and 
beyond  all  question  Tuscany  owes  much  to  his  wise  and 
vigorous  administration.  His  reign  commenced  with 
an  attempt  to  remove  from  the  industry  of  the  people 
all  restrictions  which  impeded  their  progress  in  agri- 
cultural prosperity.  Feudal  privileges  were  abolished ; 
those  which  involved  the  right  of  fiscal  exactions  were 
purchased  by  the  state.  To  encourage  the  agriculture 
of  the  country,  he  introduced  a  system  in  the  grand-ducal 
lands  under  which  the  peasant  who  reclaimed  to  culti^ 
vation  any  portion  of  the  mountain  or  the  marsh 
acquired  the  ownership  of  it  for  himself,  and  to  this,  and 
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to  the  complete  removal  of  all  taxes  which  pressed  upon 
the  labour  of  the  industrious  tiller  of  the  soil,  we  may 
unquestionably  attribute  the  marvellous  advancement 
of  Tuscan  agriculture^  and  its  encroachments  on  the 
barren  heights  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  unhealthy 
marshes  of  the  Maremma.  Encouraged  by  the  certainty 
of  reward,  and  freed  from  the  burden  of  vexatious 
imposts,  the  industry  of  the  people  formed  the  culti- 
vation that  has  crept  up  the  sides  of  the  Apennines, 
and  covered  their  cliflfs  with  terraced  gardens  and  trel- 
lised  vineyards. 

To  the  great  work  of  draining  the  Maremma  he 
devoted  his  personal  superintendence.  Along  the 
Etrurian  sea»  the  land  from  the  shore  to  the  first  slope 
of  the  Apennines  is  a  low  level  plain,  in  the  depressions 
of  which  the  overflowing  waters  from  the  mountain 
torrents  used  formerly  to  lodge  and  stagnate,  as  is  still 
the  case  in  those  parts  which  are  unreclaimed. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Leghorn  the  wants  and 
the  wealth  of  a  commercial  city  had  converted  these 
marshes  into  rich  and  cultivated  fields,  but  a  few  miles 
south  of  that  city  began  the  dreary  waste  on  whose 
surface  flitted  the  same  unwholesome  vapours  which 
charge  with  pestilence  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  A  tract 
of  this  nature,  extending  seventy  miles  from  Pisa  to  the 
confines  of  the  Roman  States,  from  five  to  ten  miles 
broad,  between  the  shore  and  the  base  of  the  hills, 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  improving  sovereign  an 
enterprise,  to  which  the  failure  of  his  predecessors 
merely  lent  an  additional  stimulus.  In  good  earnest  he 
set  himself  to  the  task.   In  the  plains  below  Sienna  the 
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grand-duke  himself  was  to  be  seen  accompanying  the 
engineers  as  they  traversed  the  edge  of  the  canal^  or 
walked  along  the  banks  of  that  singular  system  of 
drainage^  if  it  can  be  called  so,  by  which  gradually  on 
the  sands  of  the  Maremma  the  ingenuity  of  man  was 
depositing  a  rich  alluvial  soil. 

This  was  accomplished  by  stopping  the  beds  of  the 
rivulets  that  descended  from  the  mountains,  and  com- 
pelling their  highest  floods  to  scatter  themselves  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  plain.  The  waters,  thus 
deprived  of  their  impetuosity,  deposited  their  sediment 
on  the  fields  over  which  they  were  spread  ;  and  when 
artificial  drainage  drew  off  the  waters  in  early  summer, 
it  was  found  that  one  winter's  floods  had  generally 
raised  the  soil  several  inches  by  covering  the  surface 
with  a  fertilising  mould.^®  A  considerable  extent  was 
thus  reclaimed  in  his  own  reign.  He  set  an  example^ 
which  both  his  subjects  and  his  successors  have  followed. 
Many  an  acre  of  this  once  barren  waste  teems  with 
luxuriant  pasturage,  waves  with  the  oak  and  chestnut — 
or  is  even  covered  with  fruitful  and  abundant  crops. 

But  Leopold  deserves  other,  if  not  higher  praise, 
than  that  of  the  man  who  thus  made  many  blades  of 
com  to  grow  where  the  sterile  earth  had  yielded  none 
before.  In  addition  to  the  abolition  of  all  these  feudal 
privileges  which,  in  Tuscany  as  elsewhere,  oppressed  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  the  removal  of  all  taxes  which 
impeded  the  industry  of  the  people,  he  improved  the 
administration  of  justice,  humanised  the  criminal  code, 
and  simplified  the  laws. 

»  Whiteside's  '*  Italy ; "  Simond's  «  Tour  in  Italy." 
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The  administration  of  local  affairs  bj  the  comumau 
gave  to  the  people  of  each  parish  or  district  at  least  a 
share  in  their  management  At  the  port  of  he^bicsT 
perfect  free  trade  was  established,  and  strange  to  saj 
among  its  incidental  advantages,  Tuscan  writers  plaa 
the  liberty  of  the  presa  Foreign  books  and  £»dgB 
newspapers  were  imported  as  freely  as  foreign  bales  ef 
goods ;  and  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Fre&ch 
revolution,  one  reading-room  in  Florence  was  supjdied 
with  no  less  than  fifty  of  the  journals  and  periodicals  of 
other  lands.  The  government  under  which  the  pub- 
lications of  foreign  countries  were  thus  freely  admitted, 
had  no  object  in  restraining  by  any  severe  laws  the 
liberty  of  discussion  in  its  own. 

In  his  improvement  of  the  criminal  code,  Leopold 
abolished  at  once  the  torture— the  secret  mode  of  trial, 
and  capital  punishment.  In  his  reform  of  the  civil  law, 
he  first  restricted,  and  afterwards  wholly  suppressed, 
imprisonment  for  debt,  except  in  some  rare  cases,  in 
which  we  are  told  that  he  was  compelled,  by  mercantile 
jealousy,  to  reserve  to  the  traders  of  Leghorn  the  power 
of  enforcing  their  demands  by  this  process.  All  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  nobility  were  swept  away — all  their 
rights  of  jurisdiction  abolished — and  the  authority  of  the 
supreme  coiu*ts  extended  and  increased. 

In  ecclesiastical  matters  his  innovations  were,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  bold.  He  suppressed  several  convents 
and  applied  their  revenues  to  increase  the  number  and 
raise  the  stipends  of  the  ill-paid  parish  priests.  All 
clerical  privileges,  as  to  exemption  from  taxation  or 
jurisdiction,  were  abolished.    Strict  laws  were  passed 
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for  regulating  the  religious  orders ;  and  among  other 
enactments  for  this  purpose,  was  one  subjecting 
them  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  parish 
priests. 

«  Finallj,  he  abolished  all  the  privileges  of  trading 
corporations ;  but  by  this  edict  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  destroyed  at  the  same  time  those  Guilds  of  the 
artisans,  which  had  formed  so  great  an  element  in  the 
ancient  freedom  of  Florence.  Just  before  he  left  Tus- 
cany he  had  annulled  all  laws  of  entail,  and  eyen  that 
of  primogeniture. 

In  relation  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  most  remark- 
able incident  of  his  reign  is  the  support  and  countenance 
which  he  gave  to  the  celebrated  Scipio  de  Ricci,  the 
reforming  bishop  of  Pistoia.  Ricci  was  one  of  those 
who  had  resolutely  set  himself  to  correct  the  abuses  of 
monasteries  and  conventual  establishments.  Embar- 
rassed by  the  claims  of  exclusive  jurisdiction,  put 
forward  on  behalf  of  the  superiors  of  their  orders — 
he  found  his  efforts  but  coldly  supported  at  Rome. 
This  prelate,  originally  designed  for  the  Order  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  nephew  of  the  last  general  of 
the  Order,  adopted  in  later  Kfe  the  doctrines  which 
were  held  by  the  Jansenist  fathers  of  the  Gallican 
Church.  In  1786,  a  synod  of  his  clergy  assembled 
tinder  his  presidency  at  Pistoia,  adopted  reforms  in  the 
church  service,  which  soon  gave  rise  to  vehement  con- 
troversies and  disputes.  This  assembly  decreed  that 
there  should  be  only  one  altar  in  each  church,  and  that 
the  liturgy  should  be  read  in  the  language  of  the 
country.    While  it  did  not  prohibit  the  use  of  paintings 
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and  images  in  churches,  it  yet  resolved  that  those 
which  had  been  found  by  experience  to  attract  a 
superstitious  worship  from  the  people,  should  be  re- 
moved; and  it  further  enjoined  every  Christian  to 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures.*^ 

To  these  decrees  upon  matters  of  discipline,  adopted 
in  the  course  of  the  same  session,  the  synod  added  a 
solemn  declaration  that  bishops  were  the  vicars  of 
Christ,  from  whom,  and  not  from  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
they  derived  their  episcopal  commission.  This  assembly 
even  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  power  of  the  Church 
to  impose  upon  Christians  any  doctrines  of  faith,  except 
those  that  were  warranted  by  Scripture  or  authentic  tra- 
dition. These  reforms  were  followed  by  violent  dissen- 
sions, in  which  most  of  the  clergy  and  a  large  number 
of  the  laity  sided  with  the  See  of  Rome.  Bicci  main- 
tained his  ground  until  Leopold  was  called  to  the 
empire  in  1790.  He  then  yielded  to  the  clamour 
which  was  raised  against  him,  and  finally  resigned  his 
bishopric.  After  the  death  of  the  emperor  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Synod  of  Pistoia  were  formally  condemned 
by  a  bull,  issued  in  1794  ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  year 
1805,  that  Ricci,  worn  down  by  years  and  infirmity,  was 
induced,  in  a  personal  interview  with  Pius  VII.  at 
Florence,  on    the    return  of  the  Pontiff   from    the 

>*  An  aooount  of  this  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  reformer  will  be  found  in 
the  memoirs  of  Soipio  de  Ricci,  bj  De  Potter,  published  in  French,  at  Bfobb^ 
in  1825,  and  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Roscoe  from  the  French. 

Several  tracts  and  books  upon  both  sides  of  the  controversy  were  freely 
published  at  the  time  it  took  place.  See,  among  others,  the  Bishop's  pastoral 
letters  of  the  5th  of  October,  1787,  and  18ih  May,  1788.  The  acta  of  the 
assembly  of  the  14  bishops  of  Florence  concerning  the  Synod  of  Pistoia,  and 
Bicci's  apology,  "  Apologia  contra  la  cenBura^**  &o. 
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coronation  of  Napoleon,  to  retract  his  opinions  and 
submit  to  the  condemnation  which  eleven  years  before 
had  been  issued  by  the  Holy  See. 

In  the  laws  and  in  the  administration  of  Tuscany  it 
is  impossible  to  question  the  value  and  boldness  of  the 
reforms  effected  by  Leopold.  He  was  beyond  all  doubt 
a  great  and  a  wise  lawgiver ;  and  when  we  remember 
the  period  at  which  these  changes  were  accomplished, 
and  reflect  upon  the  slowness  with  which  even  under 
legislation  influenced  by  public  opinion,  inveterate  legal 
abuses  are  removed — ^we  are  compelled  to  give  to  him 
no  ordinary  praise  for  the  wisdom  and  decision  of  the 
measures  which  effected  at  once  such  sweeping  changes 
in  the  Tuscan  laws.  But  at  the  same  time  he  cannot 
be  awarded  that  higher  merit  attached  to  the  word 
reformer,  which  belongs  to  him  who  consolidates  popular 
liberty,  and  thus  preserves  for  all  generations  the  secu- 
rity for  wise  and  good  legislation.  The  reforms  of 
Leopold  were  all  administrative.  His  system  was  one 
of  arbitrary  power — its  end  was  to  make  the  people 
happy,  prosperous,  and  contented  under  an  absolute 
government.  When  he  destroyed  the  privileges  of  the 
nobles  or  the  clergy,  or  even  when  he  curbed  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Papal  See,  in  the  very  acts  that  lowered 
all  other  authorities,  he  elevated  and  exalted  the  power 
of  the  grand-duke.  He  left  Tuscany  without  having 
founded  one  single  institution  to  protect  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  and  he  bequeathed  to  his  descendants  that 
inheritance  of  arbitrary  power,  which  was  sure  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  those  less  wise  and  less  liberal  than 
himself — a  heritage  to  which  no  race  of  human  beings 
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ever  yet  succeeded  without  being  deteriorated  by  the 
&talgift. 

It  has  been  observed  of  him,  and  with  justice,  that 
his  whole  administration  was  calculated  to  destroy  all 
public  spirit  in  the  people.  Perhaps  no  gorernment  is 
so  enervating  to  a  people  as  an  absolute  one,  which 
manages  affairs  wisely  and  leaves  its  subjects  nothing 
to  do»  and  at  the  same  time  nothing  of  which  they  can 
complain.  The  only  thing  that  can  infuse  vigour  into 
a  people  so  circumstanced,  the  spirit  of  military  ardour, 
was  studiously  excluded  from  Leopold's  plan.  The 
national  army  was  disbanded — perpetual  neutrality 
waB  declared  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Tuscan  State. 
The  possession  of  arms  was  actually  forbidden,  and  so 
far  did  he  carry  his  dislike  to  military  display,  that  in. 
the  sketch  of  some  laws  which  he  left  behind  him,  he 
proposed  to  forbid  the  preservation  of  pieces  of  artillery 
even  for  the  purposes  of  curiosity  or  show.  He  desired 
to  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Arno,  and  in  the  glens  of 
the  Apennines,  a  peaceful,  a  tame,  and  a  contented 
community,  undisturbed  either  by  the  alarms  of  war  or 
the  dissensions  of  political  strife. 

His  personal  rule  is  not  free  from  the  imputation  of 
adopting  that  secret  system  of  espionage  which,  where- 
ever  it  is  employed,  demoralises  both  the  government 
and  the  people.  He  has  also  been  charged  with  the 
fault  of  not  permitting  any  one  of  his  ministers  to 
possess  any  real  influence  in  public  affairs.  He  arranged 
and  directed  everything  himself,  a  system  calculated  to 
destroy,  even  in  the  limited  circle  of  politicians,  all 
energy  and  public  spirit — ^as  effectually  as  their  exclusion 
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from  political  privileges  extinguished  it  in  the  mass  of 
the  people. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some  years  after  the 
death  of  Leopold,  a  statement  was  published  which 
contained  the  sketch  of  a  representative  constitution 
which  it  was  his  design  to  establish  in  Tuscany.  The 
genuineness  of  this  sketch  has  been  questioned.^  It  is 
said  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  1779.  If  so,  there 
seems  no  adequate  reason  to  account  for  its  not  being 
adopted  in  the  lifetime  of  Leopold,  who  reigned  in 
Tuscany  for  eleven  years  after  tl\at  dale.  It  was  pro- 
bably nothing  more  than  an  imperfect  sketch,  never 
completely  reduced  into  form.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  it  bears  the  marks  of  authenticity,  the  strongest 
of  all,  the  internal  evidence  of  being  in  exact  harmony 
with  that  plan  of  a  tame  and  imwarlike  community 
which  certainly  it  was  the  great  ambition  of  Leopold 
to  form. 

In  1790,  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Joseph  called 
Leopold  to  the  hereditary  possession  of  Austria,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  choice  of  the  electors  placed  him 
upon  the  imperial  throne.  He  left  Florence  with  a 
regret  he  did  not  conceal,  and  was  followed  by  the 
prayers  and  blessings  of  his  people.  His  eldest  son 
Francis  accompanied  him  as  the  heir  of  his  German 
dominions.     Ferdinand,  his  second  son,  succeeded  to  his 

^  A  yeiy  full  memoir  of  this  intended  constitntion  was  drawn  up  in  the 
year  1805,  by  Qianni,  a  Tuscan  senator  in  the  confidence  of  Leopold. 
« Hemorie  sulla  Constituzione  di  Oovemo  immaginata  dal  Qran-duoa 
Leopoldo,  da  serrire  all'  Istoria  del  suo  regno  in  Toscana."  It  Is  published 
in  De  Potter^s  "  Memoirs  of  de  Ricd,"  Roscoe's  translation,  toI.  I  p.  168.  In 
the  same  volume  will  be  found  extracts  from  writers  taking  a  different  and  lea 
favourable  view  of  the  policy  and  oliaracter  of  Leopold. 
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ducal  throne.  Ascending  it  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and 
under  the  shelter  of  his  imperial  protection,  he  adopted, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  his  father's  policy.  Foa- 
sombroni,  who  was  his  father's  minister,  continued  to 
be  his  adviser  to  the  close  of  his  reign. 

Leopold  had,  in  1778,  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
maxim  of  Tuscan  policy  that  Tuscany  ^should  nerer 
suffer  herself  to  be  drawn  into  war.  In  the  glens  of 
the  Apennines  be  hoped  to  preserve  in  their  simple 
independence  a  people  as  remote  from  the  conflicts  of 
nations  as  the  Swiss  were  then  believed  to  be  in  their 
Alpine  vales.  He  did  not,  however,  provide  for  them 
in  a  martial  spirit  that  defence  which  is  the  best  safe- 
guard of  the  liberties  of  the  Swiss.  Confident  in  the 
isolation  of  his  dominions  and  in  the  moderation  of  their 
government,  he  left  the  Tuscans  without  an  army -for 
the  defence  of  their  native  land.  On  the  1st  of  August^ 
1778,  in  a  manifesto  to  all  Europe,  he  published  the 
law  that  "  neutrality  should  thenceforward  be  for  ever 
a  fundamental  institution  of  the  grand-duchy."  ^^ 

The  adherence  of  the  son  to  his  father's  maxim  was 
proved  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution ;  so  also  waa  the 
value  of  an  unarmed  neutrality  when  opposed  to  the 
fierce  passions  of  war. 

Ferdinand  steadily  refused  to  join  any  of  the 
coalitions  against  France.  When  Napoleon  entered 
Italy  in  1796,  he  entertained  him  at  Florence.  Even 
when  he  waa  doing  so,  the  neutrality  of  his  territory 
was  violated  by  the  French  troops.  Leghorn  was  occu- 
pied by  a  division  of  Napoleon's  army  under  Murat,  and 

«  Annual  Register,  1778. 
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all  the  property  of  the  English  merchants  found  in  the 
town  or  in  the  harbour  was  seized.  The  Grand-Duke 
could  only  offer  a  mild,  and,  of  course,  ineffectual 
remonstrance,  against  this  violation  of  international 
law.  In  1799  his  whole  territory  was  occupied  by  the 
armies  of  the  Directory,  the  most  unprovoked,  as  it  was 
among  the  most  iniquitous  of  the  usurpations  of  the 
republic.  The  invaders  were  driven  out  by  a  successful 
insurrection  of  the  people  of  Arezzo.^^  During  an 
armistice  between  France  and  Austria  in  the  month  of 
October,  1800,  the  troops  of  Napoleon  occupied 
Florence,  and,  in  spite  of  a  daring  resistance  from  the 
insurgent  moimtaineers,  Sienna  was  carried  by  storm. 
Florence  was  occupied  without  resistance,  and  Leghorn 
again  presented  to  the  invaders  the  rich  spoil  of  the 
English  merchandise  in  its  port.  At  the  peace  of 
Luneville,  in  1801,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  his 
imperial  brother,  the  Grand-Duke  was  compelled  to 
cede  Tuscany  to  the  Bourbon  Duke  of  Parma,  an 
equivalent  compensation  being  found  for  him  in  the 
German  dominions  of  Prancis.^^ 

Tuscany  then  became  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  on  the 
throne  of  which  Don  Louis,  Duke  of  Parma,  was  placed. 
The  sovereign  of  this  new  monarchy  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  crown.  He  died  in  May,  1803,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  leaving  an  infant  son  to  the  care  of  his  widow,  his 

^  The  Grand^Duke  lefb  Tuscany  on  the  eeizuire  of  his  ierritories  by  the 
French ;  bat  it  ia  said  that  during  their  short  restoration  to  power>  his  agentA 
severely  punished  those  who  had  in  his  absence  taken  any  active  parti  His 
eommissaiy  Sommariva  was  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection,  in  which  religious 
fanaticism  indted  the  peasants  to  deeds  of  savage  cruelty.  Bishop  lUoci  was 
flung  by  the  insurgents  into  a  dungeon  as  a  Jacobin  and  enemy  of  tixe  Church. 

>>  Treaty  of  Luneville,  Martens,  to1«  tii.  p.  538. 
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cousin  Maria  Louisa,  Queen  of  Etruria,  daughter  of 
Charles  IV.,  King  of  Spain. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  and  the  infisincj  of 
his  son,  left  the  goTemment  of  the  kingdom  of  Btnuria 
in  the  hands  of  his  queen,  a  bigoted  and  despotic 
princess  of  Spaio,  surrounded  by  advisers  to  whom  the 
very  name  of  religious  liberty  was  odious.  Maiia 
Louisa  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  enacting 
against  religious  freedom  the  sererest  persecutions  of 
former  times.  In  Tuscany  indeed  the  dominion  of  the 
French  was  reactionary  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word 
The  laws  of  Leopold  were  trampled  down,  and  neither 
under  the  kingdom  of  Etruria^  nor  yet  under  the 
French  empire,  were  any  enacted  better  calculated 
to  secure  the  freedom  or  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
Tuscans. 

For  four  years  this  princess  continued  to  goyera  the 
realm  of  her  infant  son.  The  power  thdt  created  the 
new  kingdom,  soon  found  it  conrenient  to  destroy  it 
In  November,  1807,  she  was  informed  that  the  king 
of  Spain  had  ceded  Etruria  to  France,  and  that  she  must 
at  once  prepare  to  depart  for  Spain.  No  offer  was 
made  to  restore  to  the  youthfiil  prince  his  hereditary 
dominion  of  Parma,  which  he  had  given  up  in  exchange 
for  Etruria.  It  was  vain  to  argue  against  an  act  of 
mere  arbitrary  force,  or  it  might  have  been  urged 
that  the  Bourbons  of  Parma  were  wholly  independent 
of  those  of  Spain,  and  that  Charles  IV.  had  as  little 
right  to  dispose  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  as  he  had 
to  give  away  the  empire  of  France.  Reasoning  was  as 
hopeless  as  resistance.     When  the  queen  reached  Spain 
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slie  found  there  her  family  as  unceremoniously  deposed 
from  its  throne.  Flying  some  time  afterwards  to  Genoa^ 
she  attempted  to  escape  to  England,  the  land  which  she 
described  as  '^  the  asylum  of  all  princes  in  misfortune/' 
Her  design  being  discovered,  she  was  arrested  by  the 
French  police,  and  carried  off  to  imprisonment  in  a 
convent  in  Rome.^ 

On  the  24tb  of  May,  1808,  an  imperial  decree 
annexed  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  to  the  empire 
of  France. 

The  principality  formed  for  Eliza,  the  sister  of 
Napoleon,  was  but  a  nominal  government;  and  the 
Court,  which  the  newly  created  princess  held  for 
some  years  at  Florence,  did  nothing  for  the  Tuscans 
except  to  introduce  the  dissipation  of  French  habits, 
and  spoil  the  proverbial  purity  of  their  language  by 
accustoming  the  higher  classes  to  the  use  of  French. 
A  very  few  years  ago  there  were  old  persons  living  at 
Florence,  who  still  mourned  over  the  memory  of  sons 
whose  ruin  had  been  caused  in  early  youth  by  the 
gaming-houses  which  followed  to  Florence  the  French 
attendants  on  its  mimic  court.^ 

Early  in  the  year  1814,  Tuscany  was  handed  over 
by  Murat  to  the  management  of  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Grand-Duke.  The  Duke  Rospigliosi, 
in  the  proclamation  in  which  he  announced  the 
re-establishment  of  the  ducal  government,  described 
Tuscany  as  the  hereditary  patrimony  of  the  august 
house  of  Austria.     In  the  name  of  the  Grand-Duke  he 

M  Memoin  of  Maria  Louisa  Qaeen  of  Etruria,  written  by  herself. 
«  Lady  Moi^pm'a  "  Italy/' 

AA  2 
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abolished  all  the  laws  of  the  French  government,  ^witk 
the  exception  of  some    few  provisions    of   the    Code 
Napoleon  which  were  retained     The  laws  of  Ijeopoli 
were  restored,   with  the    exception  of  reserring   to 
the  government  the  nomination  of  ma^trates,  whose 
selection  Leopold  had  entrusted  to  the  municipalitie! 
themselves.    The  return  even  to  Leopold's  system  d 
criminal  trials  was  certainly  no  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  justice.     But   the   Leopoldine  la^ 
were  popular  with  the  people ;  they  had  become  the 
symbol  of  their  freedom,  and  were  identified  with  their 
feelings ;  and  the  son  of  Leopold  the  Reformer,  was 
not  unwise  in  restoring  the  jurisprudence  which,  what- 
ever were  its  defects,  had  so  long  been  the  glory  of  his 
father  s  name.^ 

Ferdinand  himself  resigned  his  German  principality 
of  Salzburgh,  the  indemnity  given  to  him  for  the  cession 
of  Tuscany,  and  returned  to  Florence  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1814 ;  the  reappointment  of  Fossombroni  as 
his  minister,  was  regarded  as  a  pledge  to  his  subjects 
that  he  would  still  adhere  to  the  liberal  policy  of  the 
early  years  of  his  reign, 

^  A  very  intereBting  account  of  the  Leopoldine  laws  and  the  present  juris- 
prudence  of  Tuscany  (aa  well  as  a  compendious  sketch  of  the  riae  of  the 
Hedioi  and  the  subaequent  vicissitudes  of  Florence}  is  contained  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  Mr.  Whiteside's  **  Italy  in  the  19th  century." 
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SOVEREIGNS  CONNECTED  WITH  ITALY  FEOML  THE 
COMMENCEMENT  OE  THE  PEENCH  EEVOLTJTION, 
WITH  THE  DATES  OE  THEIE  ACCESSION. 

— t: 

ATTSTBIAK   SOTEHEieNS. 

Joseph  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany        .        .        .    1765 
Leopold  11.  „  ....     1790 

Eranciflll.  „  ...    1792 

Abdicated  the  crown  of  Gkrmany,  1806. 

As  Francis  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  1806. 
Ferdinand,  Emperor  of  Austria        .        .        .        1833 

Abdicated,  1848. 
Francis  Joseph 1848 

SABDIKIA. 

Victor  Amadous  III. 1773 

Charles  EmanuellV 1796 

Eesigned  his  continental  dominions,  1797. 

Abdicated,  1802. 

Professed  as  a  Jesuit,  1819. 

Died,  1820. 
Victor  Emanuel  1 1802 

Eestored  in  Piedmont,  1814. 

Abdicated,  1820. 
Charles  Felix         . 1820 

Souse  of  Carignano. 
Charles  Albert    ...  ...    1830 

Abdicated,  1848. 
Victor  Emanuel  II 1848 

TTTSOANT.      OEAIO)  DUKES. 

Peter  Leopold 1765 

Ferdinand  III 1790 

French  occupation,  1799. 

Ferdinand  restored,  1814. 

Leopold  II 1824 

Ferdinand  IV 1830 
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Louis,  King  of  Etruria  ....  .      •     1801 

Louis,  hiB  infant  son  ....  .  .     1804 

Eliza  Baccioochiy  Grand-Duchess    .        •  •     .     1806 

Ferdinand  (Duke) 1765 

French  occupation,  1801. 
Empress  Maria  Louisa  (Duchess)                .            .     ISM 
Charles  n.  (Duke) 1847 

Abdicated,  March  14, 1849. 
Charles  III 18^ 

Assassinated,  1854. 
BobertI 1864 

His  mother,  Louise  de  Bourbon,  Duchess  Segen^. 

UODSKl.. 

Ercole  D'Este  (Duke) 1780 

Driven  from  Modena,  1796. 

Died  at  Trieste,  1803. 

French  occupation 1^6 

The  Austrian  Qrand-Duke,  Francb  lY.      .        .  1814 

Francis  V 1846 

THX  BTATSB  07  THB  CHITBGH. 

Pius  VI 1775 

French  occupation,  1799 

Pius  VII 1800 

Prisoner  in  France,  1809. 

Bome  incorporated  with  French  Empire,  1809. 

Pius  Vn.  restored,  1814. 

Leo  XII 1823 

PiusVin 1829 

Gregory  XVI 1831 

Pius  IX 1846 

KAPLBS  Ain>  SICILY. 

Ferdinand  I.  and  IV 1769 

Driyen  from  Naples,  1799. 
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KAPLES  AND  SICILY — continued. 

A.D. 

Again  in  1806. 

^stored  as  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  1815. 

Francis  1 1826 

Ferdinand  II 1830 

Ferdinand  III 1858 

FBEirCH  KTETGS   OF  KAPLES. 

Joseph  Buonaparte 1806 

Joachim  Murat 1808 

Executed,  1815. 

LrCOA. 

Prince  Bacciocchi 1805 

Incorporated  with  France,  1806. 
Maria  Louisa,  £x- Queen  of  Etruria        .        .    •    1815 
Charles  Louis  (Duke) 1821 

Ceded  to  Tuscany,  1847. 

PBEKOH  EXereDOK  OP  ITALY. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  (King)  .        .    1805        i 

Eugene  Beauharnais  (Yiceroj)  ...    1806 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


CoogresB  of  yi6ima--<>eneTal  nature  of  a  oongreat— Protocol  of  the  fonr  powen 
of  September  22nd — Memorandum  of  Lord  Caatlereagh — ^Admierion  of 
France  on  an  equality  Tvith  the  four  powen — Position  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Sweden — Caroline  of  Naples— Her  journey  to  Vienna — Her  sudden 
death — Italian  questions  at  congress— Qenoar-Suceession  to  the  Sardinian 
erown — ^Intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Hodena — ^Claim  of  the  King  of  Etmria — 
Question  as  to  Naples — Diseussion  of  Murat's  claims-^Propoial  of  Talley- 
rand— Letters  produced  from  French  arohives— Declaration  of  Lord 
CasUereagh^-Franee  assembles  an  army  in  Dauphiny — ^M urat  asks  for  » 
passage  through  Lombardy  for  his  troops  —  Indiscretions  of  Mniat — 
lAnding  of  Napoleon  in  France, 

The  treaty  of  Paris  had  provided  that  the  sovereigns 
-who  signed  it  should  immediately  send  representatives 
to  a  congress  at  Vienna,  definitely  to  settle  the  arrange* 
ments  that  were  yet  to  be  completed.  The  autumn 
had  far  advanced  before  this  august  conclave  met  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  In  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  reached  the  palace  of  Schonbrun.  Other 
potentates  arrived  in  the  same  month  at  the  imperial 
city.  .  And  in  the  beginning  of  October  every  one  of 
the  European  states  had  a  representative,  many  of  them 
a  sovereign,  within  its  walls. 

The  narrative  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  belongs  to  the 
history  of  Europe.   In  these  pages  we  have  only  to  trace 
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its  acts  as  they  a£fected  the  fortunes  of  Italy.  Never 
was  there  assembled  a  convention  charged  with  mightier 
interests,  or  round  which  deeper  passions  gathered. 
The  history  of  the  world  records  nothing  to  exceed 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  deliberations,  in  which, 
day  by  day,  the  first  diplomatists  of  Europe  met  at 
Vienna,  to  decide  between  those  conflicting  interests,  the 
adjustment  of  which  involved  the  government  of 
millions  of  the  human  race.  The  externals  of  rank 
and  splendour  corresponded  with  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns,  the 
statesmen,  the  generals,  and  the  diplomatists  of  Europe, 
Vienna  realised  the  description  of  a  city  in  which  were 
gathered  ^'  the  kings,  the  mighty  men,  and  the  wise 
ones  of  the  earth.'' 

Great,  however,  and  dignified  as  was  this  congress  of 
nations — like  all  other  assembUes  of  the  same  nature,  it 
was  a  mere  conference  between  the  representatives  of 
certain  powers  who  met  to  arrange  by  mutual  negotia- 
tion affairs  in  which  those  powers  had  a  common 
interest.  Such  a  meeting  is  nothing  more  than  a 
general  and  simultaneous  negotiation.  The  body  of 
diplomatists  who  assemble,  possess  no  corporate  cha- 
racter whatever — they  neither  constitute  a  parliament, 
a  senate,  nor  a  tribunal.  Every  person  present  is  free  to 
assent  to,  or  dissent  from,  any  proposal  that  is  made ; 
the  acts  of  any  of  the  states  that  are  represented 
in  it  acquire  no  more  validity  from  being  performed 
in  congress  than  if  they  were  accomplished  without  the 
intervention  of  such  a  meeting  at  all.  No  right  exists 
or  was  ever  assumed  in  the  majority  of  those  present 
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to  bind  the  minority  by  their  voice.  The  opinion  of  each 
representative  is  recorded,  but  every  power  is  free  to 
retain,  and  act  on  its  own.  The  perfect  independence 
of  each  of  the  states  that  take  part  in  a  congress  is 
understood.  None  is  bound  directly  or  indirectly, 
except  by  the  authorised  acts  of  its  own  representatives. 
The  decisions  of  a  congress,  if  they  can  be  called 
such,  possess  no  authority  whatever,  except  what  they 
derive  from  the  individuals  who  concur  in  them. 
Against  dissentients  they  have  no  more  weight  than  if 
they  were  resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting,  at  which 
these  dissentients  were  not  represented.  However 
much  it  might  be  desired  that  an  Amphictyonic  council 
or  European  senate  could  authoritatively  decide  the 
diflFerences  of  states — ^no  such  tribunal  has  ever  existed 
in  any  of  the  congresses  that  have  from  time  to  time 
been  assembled.  That  of  Vienna  was  like  all  others  a 
meeting  for  negotiation.* 

It  originated  in  that  provision  of  the  treaty  of  Paris 

^  To  those  acquainted  with  diplomatic  usagea  and  with  the  law  of  natioofl,  it 
18  Boarcely  necesaary  to  atate  thia  proposition ;  but  a  oontrary  notion  haa  been 
induatrioualy  cireolated,  to  be  traced  probably  to  the  daya  when  deepotio  oom- 
binationa  claimed  at  Troppau,  Laybach,  and  Verona,  the  right  of  making  laws 
for  Europe.  That  no  auch  right  exista  in  any  number  of  statea  it  needa  no 
argument  to  proye,  and  the  principle  of  rejecting  any  auch  right  i«  one  that 
ought  to  be  religiously  guarded  aa  the  only  aafioguard  of  the  independence  of 
nations.  What  is  a  -violation  of  international  law  when  committed  by  a 
single  state,  is  not  the  less  so  because  two  or  three  others  join  in  the  orimei 

In  the  earlier  European  congresses,  the  negotiations  were  all  carried  on  by 
representatiyes  assembled  in  the  same  town,  but  without  any  common  sittings. 
Thia  waa  the  case  at  that  of  Munster,  when  all  the  documents  passed  through 
the  hands  of  mediators,  who  proposed  of  themselyes  padfic  modificstiona ; 
at  Osnabuig  the  negotiation  was  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  notes. 

At  Nimeguen  the  representatiyes  of  the  King  of  England  and  the  P<^  were 
mediators;  the  negotiations  with  each  power  were  separately  conducted. 
^  At  Byawick,  in  1697,  the  same  course  was  pursued,  the  King  of  Sweden  was 
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by  which  it  was  arranged  that  ^^  all  the  powers  engaged 
on  either  side  in  the  war  should  send  representatives  to 
Vienna  to  regulate  in  a  general  congress  the  arrange* 
ments  which  might  be  necessary  to  complete  the  dispo-* 
sition  of  that  treaty/'  England,  Austria,  Prussia^  and 
Russia,  had  already  in  that  treaty  agreed  upon  the 
general  principles,  and  very  many  of  the  details  of 
the  arrangements;  Some,  and  not  unimportant  ones, 
it  was  desirable,  even  with  a  view  to  their  own  unanimity, 


mediator.    The  French  and  English  plenipoientiariee  finally  adjueted  between 
themeelves  the  terms  of  peace. 

At  the  eongresB  which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  conferences  did  take 
place  between  four  of  the  powers — France,  England,  Holland,  and  Savoy — the 
other  powers  communicated  with  them  and  with  each  other  by  notes. 

At  Aix  La  Chapelle  the  representatives  of  France  and  England  came  to 
agreement  upon  all  the  important  questions  between  themselves. 

At  Teschen  (1779)  notes  were  principally  employed. 

At  Rastadt^  1798,  almost  all  the  negotiations  were  carried  on  by  notes,  and 
the  plenipotentiaries  met  only  once  or  twice. 

"  The  result  of  this  review  is,'*  says  Flassan,  "  that  a  congress  is  a  free 
assembly  of  plenipotentiaries  who  treat  by  notes  or  in  conferences,  sometimes 
in  common — oftener  separately.  A  congress  has  nothing  of  the  character  of  a 
supreme  tribunal  pronouncing  its  decision  on  the  £iite  of  other  states,  but  a 
species  of  political  council,  in  which  the  dominant  powers  endeavour  by  their 
influence  to  effect  arrangements,  and  even  by  means  of  their  overruling 
power,  to  bring  about  results  important  for  the  general  order. 

**  The  adhesion  of  the  minority  or  of  any  one  particular  power  can  only  be 
determined  by  considerations  of  prudence  or  interest." — Flauan — Miiioire  du 
Oongrh  de  Vietme,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 

At  the  Congress  of  Verona  in  1822  the  Duke  of  Wellington  refused  the  assent 
of  England  to  the  determination  of  the  other  representatives.  To  this  conduct 
of  Bngland  Europe  was  indebted  for  breaking  up  that  cfystem  of  despotism 
wMohy  by  means  of  congresses,  the  absolute  powers  had  then  manifestly 
attexnpted  to  establish  over  independent  states. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  interests  affected  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
gave  a  species  of  sanction  to  the  extravagant  language  in  which  the  powers  <^ 
congresses  were  spoken  of.  Nevertheless,  that  congress  was  nothing  more 
than  the  meeting  of  the  allies  who  had  conquered  Napole6n  to  enable  tiiem  to 
agree  among  themselves  on  the  disposal  of  the  territories  they  had  conquered, 
and  to  which  they  invited  the  presence  of  other  powers  whose  interests  might 
be  affected  by  their  resolves. 
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to  postpone.  But  at  all  events  the  matters  of  which 
they  had  to  dispose  aflfected  the  interests  of  too  manj 
states  of  Europe  to  be  finally  arranged  without  a  con- 
sultation with  those  representing  each  state. 

The  powers  who  were  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
neyer  meant  by  this  invitation  to  a  congress  to  submit 
their  own  conduct  to  the  decision  of  those  who  hare 
been  termed  the  assembled  representatives  of  Europe. 
They  had  already  taken  on  themselves  to  dispose  of 
the  territories  which  were  recovered  firom  the  dominion 
of  Prance,  and  a  secret  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
placed  their  right  to  deal  with  them  upon  a  clear  and 
distinct  basis. 

On  the  22nd  of  September  a  protocol  was  drawn  up 
by  the  representatives  of  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria^ 
with  the  concurrence  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  laying 
down  the  mode  in  which  the  business  of  the  congress 
should  proceed.  This  document  was  based  upon  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  four  powers  to  deal  with  the 
territories  surrendered  by  Prance.  It  waa  expressly 
declared  that  the  four  powers  asserted  the  exclusive 
right  of  agreeing  between  themselves  upon  the  distri- 
bution of  the  territories  made  disposable  by  the  war 
and  the  peace  of  Paris,  but  that  the  other  two  powers, 
Prance  and  Spain,  were  to  be  admitted  to  state  their 
objections  if  they  had  any,  and  to  oflfer  such  advice 
as  they  thought  fit.  Even  this  limited  interference 
was  not  to  take  place  until  the  four  powers  had 
finally,  and  with  a  perfect  agreement  between  them* 
selves,  resolved  on  the  three  points  of  the  territorial 
distribution  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  of  Germany,  and 
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of  Italy .^  Lord  Castlereagli,  on  the  part  of  England, 
in  giving  his  assent  to  the  proposed  arrangement,  re* 
served  to  himself  the  right  of  not  being  bound  by  the 
majority,  and  of  avowing  whenever  necessary  his  dis- 
sent, while  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  arrangements  when  brought  forward  should 
be  open  to  free  and  liberal  discussion  with  the  other 
two  powers  as  friendly  not  as  hostile  parties. 

Mutual  jealousies  had  already  appeared  between 
the  aUies  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  Talleyrand  had  dexte- 
rously taken  advantage  of  them  to  assert  the  influence 
of  France  ;  and  finally  it  was  agreed  that  the  represen- 
tative of  that  country  should  be  admitted  to  take  part 
in  the  deUberations  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  con- 
fine to  the  four  powers.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden 
were  admitted  to  the  position  of  ofiering  remonstrance 
and  advice.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  other  states  were 
consulted  when  the  interests  of  those  states  were 
involved. 

It  must,  however,  through  all  these  arrangements,  be 
remembered,  that  the  congress  was  still  nothing  more 
than  a  council  of  independent  powers,  any  of  whom  were 
at  perfect  hberty  to  refuse  to  concur  with  the  rest.  The 
opinion  of  a  majority  in  either  of  these  committees,  as 
they  might  be  termed,  whether  of  five  or  eight,  possessed 
only  a  moral  influence  which  might  or  might  not  be 
respected  by  the  dissentients.  Every  power  in  Europe, 
the  smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest,  was  perfectly  free  to 
act  upon  any  subject  on  which  it  had  the  will  or  the 

3  Memoraiidum  of  conference  of  four  powers,  22nd  Septetnber,  1814.— 
RecueU  da  TraiUt,  p.  184. 
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power  to  assert  its  opinion  either  in  negotiation  or  by 
arms.  The  rights  of  each  nation,  wherever  they  were 
affected,  were  arranged  by  separate  treaties  with  that 
nation  itsel£  Nineteen  such  separate  acts  were  annexed 
to  and  sanctioned  by  the  general  treaty,  in  which  seyen 
of  the  eight  principal  powers  who  had  been  belligerents 
in  the  war  accorded  their  assent  to  the  new  territorial 
arrangements. 

Upon  this  principle  all  the  proceedings  of  ihe  con- 
gress were  based ;  this  was  the  principle  so  carefully 
guarded  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  which,  in  following 
the  deliberations  of  the  congress,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  differences  in 
the  congress  had  assumed  so  serious  a  form  that  at  one 
period  all  preparations  were  made  for  the  appeal  to  the 
last  argument  of  kings.  War  was  in  all  probability  only 
averted  by  the  common  danger  to  all  of  Napoleon's 
return.  Under  the  pressure  of  that  danger  the  disputes 
of  the  allies  were  hastily,  if  not  wisely  adjusted.  Even 
then  the  king  of  Spain  exercised  his  independent  right 
of  refusing  his  accession  to  the  treaty  by  which  all  his 
allies  agreed  to  be  bound.  That  accession  was  only 
given  by  a  separate  treaty  in  1817. 

Although  the  admission  of  France  to  the  conferences 
from  which  she  had  been  previously  excluded  did  not 
therefore  give  to  her,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
a  vote,  which  would  have  been  a  casting  one,  it  placed 
that  country,  or  rather  her  minister  Talleyrand,  in  a 
position  of  influence  in  the  councils,  which  may  justly 
be  called  those  of  Europe.  No  man  was  better  calcu- 
lated than  the  ex-bishop  of  Autun  skilfully  to  employ 
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that  position,  and  in  many  of  the  final  arrangements  of 
the  congress,  the  influence  exercised  by  the  French 
minister  was  more  preponderating  than  even  that  of 
Mettemich  in  determining  the  ultimate  result. 

According,  therefore,  to  the  arrangements  of  the  con- 
gress as  finally  adopted,  there  was  first  a  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  France,  England,  Austria,  Kussia^  and 
Prussia — the  powers  who,  in  the  first  instance,  exercised 
the  right  of  dealing  with  the  territories  of  which  dis- 
posal was  to  be  made.  Then  a  conference  between 
the  representatives  of  these  powers  and  the  ministers  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden,  and  finally  consultations 
with  any  other  of  the  European  states  who  might  be 
entitled  to  give  an  opinion  upon  any  of  the  an*ange- 
ments  proposed.  All,  however,  was  based  upon  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  and  upon  that  secret  article  by  which 
the  four  powers  reserved  to  themselves  the  disposal  of 
the  territories  which  formed  the  proper  subject  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  congress. 

There  was  one  diplomatist — ^neither  the  least  influ- 
ential, nor  the  least  able  of  the  many  who  were  assem- 
bled— who  was  permitted  to  occupy  a  position  of  some 
influence  although  representing  a  sovereign  who  would 
have  found  it  diflBcult  to  establish  grounds  for  his  claim  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  settlement  of  any  afiairs  except  his 
own.  At  the  express  personal  request  of  the  Prince 
Kegent  of  England,  Consalvi,  the  Pope's  representative, 
was  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  general  discussion  of  the 
allied  powers. 

Before  the  congress  assembled,  many  of  the  questions 
relating  to  Italy  had  been  finally  settled.     The  annexa- 
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tion  of  Genoa  to  Piedmont  had  been,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  subject  of  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of  Park 
Tuscany  and  Piedmont  had  been  already  restored  to 
their  ancient  sovereigns.  The  pontiflF  had  resumed  hig 
throne  in  the  city  of  Rome.  It  had  been  covenanted 
with  Austria  that  the  Ticino  should  be  the  western 
boundary  of  her  dominions.  Still,  however,  mattera 
of  the  deepest  importance  to  the  fixture  destiny  of  the 
country  remained  unsettled.  Ferdinand  claimed  from 
his  allies  the  restitution  of  all  the  territories  of  which 
French  invasion  had  deprived  him.  Murat  demanded 
the  fulfilment  of  those  obligations  from  Austria  and 
England,  on  the  faith  of  which  he  had  entered  into 
the  league  against  Napoleon.  The  eastern  provinces 
of  the  Papal  States  were  still  in  the  possession  of  Murat^ 
and  were  sought  for  equally  by  Austria,  by  the  king  of 
Naples,  and  the  Pope.  The  Umits  and  extent  of  the 
Austrian  possessions  were  not  defined.  If  the  Romag- 
nese  and  the  Legations  were  placed  under  Austrian  rule^ 
it  would  have  been  possible  in  exchange  for  this  con- 
cession, to  have  taken  from  Austria  some  portion  of  her 
old  dominions,  and  attained  the  object  of  strengthening 
Sardinia  by  annexing  them  to  that  crown. 

The  efforts  made  by  some  of  these  powers  to  in- 
fluence the  opinion  of  statesmen  have  been  already  d^- 
cribed.  Austria,  in  a  memorable  document,  had  formally 
claimed  from  Lord  Castlereagh  the  fulfilment  by  England 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Prague;'  the  minister 
of  Sardinia  had  urged  upon  all  the  powers,  and 
especially  upon  England,  the  necessity  of  increasing  her 

•  Memorandum  of  Prince  Metternich. — AnU,  chapter  iii  p.  99. 
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territory  and  her  strength  ;*  and  the  representative  of 
the  pontiff  had  pressed  upon  the  allied  sovereigns  in 
London  those  claims  of  his  master,  upon  which  he 
relied  as  establishing  their  obligation  to  restore  to  the 
See  of  Rome  all  that  by  the  French  revolution  it 
had  lost. 

Among  the  visitors,  whom  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress attracted  to  Vienna,  was  CaroUne,  the  queen  of 
Ferdinand,  destined  to  close  under  her  ancestral  roof 
the  scenes  of  her  restless  and  guilty  life.     Banished  by 
the  peremptory  determination  of  Lord  William  Bentinck 
from  Sicily,  she  continued  for  a  short  time  to  reside 
at  Zante.      When  she  heard  of  the  alliance  entered 
into  by  her  nephew  and  son-in-law  with  Murat,  she 
resolved  personally  to   visit  Vienna,   to    remonstrate 
with  her  imperial  relative  upon  the  unnatural  desertion 
of  his  own  kindred.     Age  had  not  extinguished  the 
energy,  nor  misfortune   quelled  the   courage,   of  this 
extraordinary  woman.     Trieste  was  under  the  dominion 
of  the  French.     But  no  difficulties  deterred  her  froriT 
an  enterprise  on  which  she  had  once  resolved.  Attended 
by  her  son,  the  youthful  Prince  Leopold,  she  made  her 
way  to  Constantinople  by  sea.     The  adventures  of  her 
journey  were  not  destitute  either  of  hardship  or  peril. 
From  the  city  of  the  Sultan  she  found  that  difficulties 
impeded  her  journey  overland.     The  days  had  not  yet 
come  when  the  waters  of  the  Danube  were  navigated 
by  the  mighty  power  of  steam.     Hiring  a  small  vessel 
at  Marmora,  she  braved  the  storms  of  the  Euxine  at  a 

*  See  vol.  i.  chapter  vi.  pp.  277—278.    The  memorandum  of  Count  D'Agli^ 
will  be  fomid  in  f oU  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

VOL.  n.  B  B 
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season  when  the  hardiest  navigators  do  not  pass  without 
apprehension  the  portals  of  that  treacherous  sea.  Nar- 
rowly escaping  shipwreck  in  one  of  its  tempests,  she 
landed  at  Odessa,  and  passing  through  the  fiiendlj 
realms  of  Russia,  she  made  her  way  in  safety  to  the 
capital  of  her  imperial  nephew. 

Her  appearance  at  Vienna  excited  the  feelings  which 
might  be  expected  to  be  displayed  towards  a  queen  of 
the  imperial  family  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
she  came.  The  spirit  she  had  displayed,  the  dangers 
she  had  brayed,  and  the  misfortunes  she  had  suffered, 
excited  for  her  a  sympathy  in  which  all  the  scandals 
that  had  prejudiced  her  reputation  were  forgotten.  She 
appeared  in  the  character  of  a  heroine ;  and  when  in 
performance  of  the  strange  devotion  of  her  family,  she 
descended  to  the -vault  of  the  Capuchins  to  weep  and 
pray  beside  her  mother's  tomb,  her  journey  became 
consecrated  as  a  pilgrimage,  and  the  courtiers  of  the 
Austrian  capital  saw  in  her  only  the  pious  and  injured 
daughter  of  the  imperial  house. 

Even  in  Vienna  she  was  unable  to  restrain  that  fiery 
spirit  which  had  so  often  led  her  into  indiscretions  that 
betrayed  her  secret  thoughts.  At  the  very  time  when 
she  knew  that  the  cruelties  of  her  husband's  reign  were 
used  as  an  argument  against  his  claims,  she  boasted  of 
the  punishments  she  would  inflict  when  Naples  was  once 
more  her  own.  To  some  of  the  ministers  of  Austria 
she  showed  a  long  list  of  the  persons  she  had  deter- 
mined, on  her  resuming  the  sovereignty,  to  proscribe. 

Her  longings  for  vengeance  were  never  to  be  gratified. 
She  was  not  destined  ever  again  to  enter  Naples,  or  even 
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at    Vienna  to  plead  the  cause  of   herself  and    her 
husband  with  those  personages  whom  she  hoped  to 
influence  by  her  address.    On  the  7th  of  September  she 
died  suddenly  in  the    imperial  castle   of  Hetzendorf, 
"where,  after  a  short  stay  at  Schonbrunn,  her  residence 
had  been  assigned.     The  excitement  of  her  position, 
and  the  fatigues  of  her  journey,  were  too  much  for 
her  nerrous  system,  shattered  by  the  use  of  opium, 
and  preyed  on  by  the  guilty  memories  of  her  life. 
During  her  visit  to   Schonbrunn,  her  attendants,   or 
even  her  visitors,  were  often  startled  by  sudden  cries  of 
terror,  or  amazed  by  wild  words  which  she  addressed 
to  some  mysterious  intruder,  whom  her  scared  imagi- 
nation conjured  up.     In  the  corridors  of  the  palace, 
spectres,  invisible  to  others,  beckoned  her  as  she  passed. 
On  its  long  straight  gravel  walks,  and  under  the  shelter 
of  the  hedges  of  its  old-fashioned  gardens,  the  voices  of 
unseen  messengers  summoned  her  by  name.    Probably, 
in  the   midst  of  terrors  like  these  her  spirit   passed 
away.  Her  attendants  found  her  dead  in  her  chair,  her 
mouth  wide  open,  as  if  in  the  attempt  to  call  for  assist- 
ance, and  her  hand  extended  towards  the  bell-rope, 
which  she  had  not  strength  to  reach.     Her  death  was 
attributed  to  the  rage  into  w^hich  she  was  thrown  on 
hearing,  on  the  last  evening  of  her  existence,  that  the 
Russian  emperor  had  declared  that  the  events  of  1799 
made  it  impossible-  ever  to    restore    to    Naples    its 
"  butcher  king." 

Dying  in  the  very  spot  where  of  all  others  we  might 
have  expected  for  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  the 
solemn  observances  of  funereal  pomp,  she  descended  to 

bb2 
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the  grave  without  even  the  conventional  mourning  which 
attends  the  worst  of  royal  personages  to   the  tomb. 
The    Austrian   emperor   would    not   interrupt    by   a 
court  mourning  the   festivities  by   which   his  capital 
was  preparing  to  receive  its  illustrious  guests.      In 
Sicily  her  imbecile  and  heartless  husband  treated  her 
memory  with  the   most   cruel  disrespect.      Within  a 
few  weeks  after  he  heard  of  her  death,  and  while  the 
chaunts  of  her  obsequies  were  still  echoing  in  many  of 
the  churches  of  the  island;  Ferdinand  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with   the  Princess  Partanna,  a  Sicilian  lady 
of  high  rank,  but  still  below  that  to  which  Bourbon  and 
Spanish  pride  had  restricted  the  alliance  of  their  kings. 
The  strange  etiquette  of  continental  despotism  admitted 
such  a  marriage,  but  prevented  one  not  of  royal  blood 
from  assuming  the  royal  title.      His  new  bride  was 
therefore  content  with  a  morganatic  marriage,  and  still 
bore  the  title  of  Princess  instead  of  that  of  queen.     Her 
previous  conduct  would  have  supplied  afar  better  reason 
for  denying  her  the  partnership  of  his  throne. 

Strange  to  say,  the  only  place  where  even  decent 
respect  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  Caroline  was  within 
the  walls  of  Murat's  palace.  When  the  intelligence  of 
her  death  reached  her  rival  and  namesake,  the  court  of 
Naples  were  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  entertainments 
at  the  country  palace  of  the  king.  The  festivities  were 
suspended,  and  the  court  remained  in  strict  retirement 
for  a  few  days. 

Thus  died  Caroline  of  Naples,  for  the  long  space  of 
nearly  fifty  years  the  evil  genius  of  the  country  of  which 
in  an  unhappy  hour  she  had  been  called  on  to  share 
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the  throne,  and  over  which  she  virtually  ruled.  Her 
character  has  been  sufficiently  pourtraye^  by  the  inci- 
dents recorded  of  her  life,  and  it  is  one  upon  which 
there  is  little  temptation  to  dwell.  Among  the  Neapoli- 
tans her  memory  has  borne  the  undivided  obloquy  of 
crimes,  the  odium  of  which  should,  at  least,  be  shared 
^th  others,  and  if  impartial  history  cannot  qualify  its 
condemnation  of  her  acts,  charity  may  gladly  find  a 
palliation  in  the  unhappy  circumstances  in  which  she 
was  placed. 

The  disposal  of  the  throne  of  Naples  was  the  ItaUan 
question  which  most  occupied  the  deUberations  and 
divided  the  councils  of  the  Congress.  But  there  were 
others  which  gave  rise  to  discussions.  The  deputies  of 
Genoa,  who  came  to  oppose  the  annexation  of  their 
country  to  Piedmont,  soon  found  that  they  could  only 
record  their  unavailing  protest  against  a  resolution  irre- 
vocably taken.  They  preferred,  in  the  name  of  the 
Genoese,  their  last  request,  that  the  Sardinian  monarch 
might  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Liguria.  The  allies 
refused  it  upon  the  just  grounds  that  while  he  governed 
Savoy  as  its  duke,  and  Piedmont  as  its  prince,  they 
ought  not  to  place  the  States  of  Genoa  above  these 
provinces,  by  erecting'them  into  a  kingdom  ;  Doge  or 
duke  was  the  proper  title  of  the  chief  of  their  ancient 
repubhc,  and  it  was  that  which  their  sovereign  should 
most  appropriately  bear.  The  freedom  of  the  port  of 
Genoa,  the  maintenance  of  its  university,  equaUty  of 
civil  rights  between  the  new  and  the  old  subjects  of 
the  king,  were  secured  by  stipulations,*  to  which  the 

<  The  Btipulations  upon  theBO  and  Boveral  other  Biinilar  subjects  are  yeiy 
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Sardinian  monarch  was  formally  called  on  to  giro  his 
consent.® 

The  annexation  of  Genoa  to  Sardinia  gave  the  pretext 
for  a  proposal,  not  very  earnestly  pressed  at  Vienna, 
but  which  some  years  afterwards  was  more  seriously 
renewed — that  of  a  change  in  the  laws  which  regulated 
the  succession  to  the  Sardinian  crown. 

Victor  Emanuel  had  no  son.  Of  his  four  daughters, 
the  eldest  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Modena ;  Charles 
Felix,  his  brother,  was  unmarried ;  and  by  the  Salic 
law,  which  had  always  regulated  the  descent  of  the 
succession  in  the  House  of  Savoy,  the  crown  upon  the 
death  of  these  two  princes  would  pass  to  the  Prince 
of  Carignan,  the  representative  of  a  junior  branch  of 
the  reigning  house.  The  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Modena 
was  to  repeal  this  law,  reserving  the  rights  of  Charles 
Fehx,  in  which  case  the  crown  would  have  devolved 
upon  the  duchess.^  A  pretext  for  this  interference  was 
found  in  the  annexation  of  Grenoa.  the  succession  of  which 

• 

minute  and  precise.  Letter  of  Prince  Metternich  to  the  Marqois  de  San 
Manan,  18th  November,  1814.  Protocol,  November  13th  and  12  th  of 
December,  lSU.^2iecueU  de*  2Voi<£f.pp.  137  to  185. 

'  Act  of  adhesion  of  Sardinian  plenipotentiariea.—i2eeii«i7  (2m  IVaif^,  p.  145. 

7  If  the  principle  of  hereditary  aaccesaion  were  held  inviolable,  and  never  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  interference  of  popular  choice,  the  son  of  this  Duke  of 
Modena  might  advance  far  higher  daima  than  those  which  his  fiathdr  thus 
put  forward  to  the  Sardinian  crown. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  of  York,  all  the  claims  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  to  the  crown  of  England  devolved  upon  Charles  Felix,  King  of 
Sardinia,  by  virtue  of  his  descent  from  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  I.  Anne  Mary,  her  only  child,  had  married  Victor 
Amadeus,  the  King  of  Sardmia.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Felix  married 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  and  transmitted  to  her  son  the  heirship  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  present  Duke  of  Modena  is  the  rightful  heir  of  Charles  I. 

The  act  of  settlement  excluded  the  desoendantB  of  Charles  I.,  and  settled 
the  crown  on  the  junior  branch  of  the  royal  family  descended  fitun  the 
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at  least  could  be  regulated  by  the  allies,  who  ceded  it 
as  thfej  chose.  A  less  plausible  argument  asserted  that 
as  a  large  portion  of  the  Piedmontese  had  been  acquired 
in  the  reign  of  princes  from  whom  the  Carignan  branch 
was  not  descended,  these  territories  were  not  bound 
by  any  right  in  the  present  descendants  of  that  branch; 
while  finally,  the  right  was  claimed  for  the  ruling 
King  of  Sardinia  to  alter,  if  he  thought  fit,  the  course 
of  succession  in  his  realm ;  and  it  was  said  the  allied 
powers  were  perfectly  justified  in  insisting,  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  cession  of  Genoa,  upon  his  exercising 
that  right. 

PrinoeflB  Sophia^  daughter  of  James  L  But  it  ia  only  the  principle  of  exclusion 
first  asserted  in  the  revolution  of  1688  that  deprives  the  present  Duke  of 
Modena  of  the  right  to  the  English  orown.  ' 

To  one  writing  in  the  present  year  (1860),  when  the  liberties  of  England 
have  been  bo  long  established  under  the  illustrious  dynasty  thus  called  to 
occupy  the  forfeited  throne  of  the  Stuarts,  and  when  the  claim  of  an  elder 
descent  may  be  classed  with  the  historic  fictions  or  curiosities  of  the  past, 
these  facts,  nevertheless,  suggest  reflections  that  have  their  interest. 

The  coincidence  is  strange,  that  the  same  fortune  should  pursue  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Stuarts  in  Modena  which  attended  his  ancestors  in  England ; 
and  that  the  eldest  lineal  descendant  of  Charles  I.  should  find  himself 
excluded  fix>m  an  Italian  sovereignty  by  the  estabUshment  of  the  same 
principles  of  popular  right  which  deprive  him  of  his  hereditary  title  to  the 
English  crown. 

The  remark  may  perhaps  be  permitted,  that  of  all  nations  in  the  world 
England  would  have  occupied  the  most  anomalous  position  if  she  had  been  a 
party,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  forcing  upon  the  people  of  Modena  the 
very  sovereign  whose  claims  to  her  own  crown  are  set  aside  by  the  principle 
of  respect  for  the  national  choice. 

Those  curious  in  family  descents  will  probably  be  struck  by  the  fact,  that 
while  the  English  crown  passed  by  the  effect  of  the  revolution  to  the  illustrious 
family  of  the  Quelphs,  a  prince  who  claims  to  represent  the  same  family  is  the 
only  person  who  even  on  the  principles  of  hereditary  right  can  allege  an  elder 
title  to  that  crown. 

The  pedigree  of  Charles  Felix,  showing  his  descent  from  Charles  L,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  line  of  all  other  descendants  of  that  king,  wiU  be  found  in 
Charles  Butlei^s  works.  Vol.  ii  Tract  on  the  Oermanic  Empire.  Brooft  and 
lUuUrad^m^  note  7,  p.  23. 
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The  queen  of  Victor  Emanuel  warmly  seconded  the 
proposal,  and  Mettemich  was  prepared  to  support  it 
with  all  bis  force ;  but  the  artifices  even  of  female 
influence  failed  in  overcoming  the  determined  negative 
of  the  king ;  and,  probably,  to  the  resolute  opposition 
of  Victor  Emanuel,  the  young  Prince  of  Carignan  was 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  hereditary  right 

Some  little  trouble  was  occasioned  to  the  Congress 
by  a  claim,  very  earnestly  pressed  on  by  the  Queen  of 
Etruria  to  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  on  behalf  of  her  son 
the  infant  Duke  of  Parma.  Austria^  it  was  insisted, 
had  been  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  by  which 
Tuscany  was  ceded  by  the  grand-duke  to  the  Duke  of 
Parma.  Compensation  had  been  actually  given  else- 
where. No  war  either  between  Austria  and  Spain,  or 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  annulled  that  treaty,  which  there- 
fore still  existed  in  full  force.  The  subsequent  seizure 
of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  by  Buonaparte  was  a  mere 
usurpation,  which  could  not  confer  a  title  either  upon 
himself  or  on  any  one  else.  The  right  of  the  son  of 
Maria  Louisa,  whether  under  the  title  of  King  of 
Etruria,  or  Duke  of  Parma,  was  still  undisturbed.* 

Whatever  plausibility,  or  even  justice,  might  be  in 
these  arguments,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
allied  powers  to  inquire  into  their  validity,  unanimously 
rejected  them.  The  adherence  to  the  agreement  already 
entered  into  to  settle  the  duchy  of  Parma  on  the  wife  of 
Napoleon  deprived,  during  her  life,  the  duke  of  his  own 
hereditary  states.  Compensation,  however,  was  found 
for  him  by  erecting  Lucca  into  a  duchy  in  his  favour. 

8  Memoir  of  the  Spanish  udxMeT.^JRecueU  det  TraiUs,  p.  168, 
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Upon  his  succeeding  to  his  ancestral  dominion  by  any 
event  which  would  leave  Parma  free  from  the  claims 
of  Napoleon's  empress,  the  territories  of  Lucca  were 
to  be  united — at  least  their  principal  portions — ^to  the 
Tuscan  State. 

It  was,  however,  with  reference  to  the  throne  of 
Naples  that  the  most  serious  discussions  arose.  The 
death  of  Queen  CaroUne  did  not  injure  the  prospects 
of  Ferdinand.  The  youthful  Prince  Leopold  sustained 
his  father's  cause  with  a  discretion  beyond  his  years. 
Murat  was  represented  by  the  Duke  di  Champochiari 
and  the  Prince  of  Cariati.  Ferdinand's  ministers  were 
the  Count  Ruffo  and  the  Duke  of  Serra  Capriola.  It 
was  not,  however,  either  in  his  son  or  in  his  ministers 
that  the  legitimist  monarch  found  the  strongest  sup- 
port. Talleyrand  is  believed  by  many  to  have  been 
influenced  by  motives  of  personal  interest  in  the  course 
which  he  pursued.  Certain  it  is  that  the  court  of 
France  seemed  determined  that  Napoleon's  marshal 
should  not  exclude  the  Bourbon  prince  from  the  throne 
of  Naples ;  but  Talleyrand  pressed  the  opposition  to 
Murat's  claims  with  a  perseverance  that  more  than 
represented  the  malignity  of  his  court ;  and  the  ad- 
dress and  perseverance  of  the  wily  and  unprincipled 
diplomatist,  seconded  by  the  rashness  and  folly  of  Murat 
himself,  succeeded  finally  in  triumphing  over  the  mani- 
fest obligations  of  justice  and  right. 

Remembering  the  engagements  which  were  entered 
into  with  Murat  both  by  Austria  and  England,  it  seems 
difficult  to  understand  how  any  question  could  really 
have  existed  as  to   the  obligation,  at  least  of  these 
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powers,  to  secure  to  him  his  throne.  With  Austria 
a  direct  treaty  had  been  negotiated.  A  note  had 
been  delivered  by  the  English  minister,  which  on 
the  part  of  the  EngHsh  cabinet,  expressly  sanctioned 
the  Austrian  engagement,  assigning  reasons  on  the 
part  of  the  English  Court  for  not  executing  a  formal 
treaty,  which  manifestly  implied  that  they  were  bound  to 
the  same  obligations  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  good 
faith.  But  this  was  not  all ;  Prussia  and  Russia  had 
become  approving  parties  to  this  agreement  at  Troyes, 
and  afterwards  at  Chaumont,  where  they  settled  with 
Austria  and  England  the  mode  in  which  the  com- 
pensation promised  to  Murat  was  to  be  obtained.^  It 
seems  difficult  to  conceive  any  engagement  more  binding 
upon  all  parties,  in  honour,  in  justice,  and  by  all  the 
principles  of  public  law. 

It  was  said,  indeed,  that  Murat  had  not  given  to  the 
cause  of  the  allies  in  the  campaign  of  1814  that  prompt 
and  cordial  support  which  they  bad  a  right  to  expect 
The  answers  to  this  were  many.  His  public  with- 
drawal from  the  cause  of  Buonaparte  and  his  espousal 
of  that  of  the  coalition,  were  the  real  consideration  of 
the  treaty,  and  nothing  short  of  actual  and  proved 
treachery  to  its  engagements  could  cancel  the  obliga* 
tions  contracted  towards  him.  Solemn  engagements 
cannot  be  annulled  by  suspicions  and  jealousies  excited 
by  the  precise  mode  in  which  on  one  side  or  other  the 
stipulations  have  been  fulfilled. 

If  Murat  had  been  hesitating  and  inactive  throughout 
the  month  of  March,  he  attributed  this  to  conduct  on 

'  Colletta,  book  tIi.  chap.  iv. 
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the  part  of  his  allies^  whicli  justified  him  in  imputing  to 
them  the  intention  to  break  faith.  But  the  answer  to 
this  charge  was  conclusive — ^no  matter  what  might 
have  been  his  conduct,  the  agreement  with  him 
was  subsequently  ratified  both  by  the  Austrian  and 
English  courts.  The  memorandum  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  authorised  by  the  English  cabinet,  was  dated 
the  1st  of  April,  and  it  was  about  the  same  period  that 
at  Murat's  urgent  demand  the  ratifications  of  the 
Austrian  treaty  were  exchanged.  No  one  ever  pre- 
tended that  after  the  conditions  were  complied  with, 
Murat  had  omitted  to  fulfil  any  duty  to  which  his 
engagement  bound  him. 

But  in  fact  he  could  still  more  triumphantly  allege 
that  all  the  services  which  he  had  undertaken  were 
fulfilled.  All  Italy,  south  of  the  Po,  had  been  sur- 
rendered to  his  troops,  and  it  was  by  him  that  Rome 
was  restored  to  the  Pope,  and  Tuscany  to  the  grand- 
duke.  His  army  was  investing  Piacenza  when  a 
convention  between  himseli^  Eugene  Beauhamais,  and 
Bellegarde,  suspended  the  hostilities  of  the  war.  He 
had  at  least  taken  his  full  share  in  driving  the  French 
out  of  Italy,  and  it  was  mere  cavilling  to  find  fault  with 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  rendered  a  service  which 
was  actually  performed. 

Against  these  plain  and  patent  facts  there  could  only 
be  set  the  allegation  that  while  he  was  thus  openly  co« 
operating  with  the  allies,  he  was  still  secretly  entertain- 
ing the  intention  of  deserting  them  if  a  £9.vourable 
opportunity  arose — an  allegation  which  even  had  it 
been  proved,  was  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  upon 
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livhich  to  rest  as  the  foundation  for  the  non-fiilfilment  of 
a  contract.  The  allies  had  stipulated,  not  for  his  inten- 
tions, but  his  acts ;  and  even  if  it  could  have  been  shown 
that  he  was  looking  forward  to  deserting  them  in  some 
possible  contingency,  that  occasion  neyer  arose,  and 
good-faith  demanded  that  the  design,  however  much 
to  be  morally  reprobated,  should  be  left  in  the  category 
of  those  unfulfilled  intentions  which  are  not  amenable 
to  any  human  law.  Murat  never  had  been  guilty  of 
any  act  of  treachery  to  the  alUed  cause,  and  on  the 
4th  of  January  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had 
replaced  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  Congress,  gave  his 
written  opinion,  that  there  was  nothing  in  Murat's 
conduct  which  disentitled  him  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
obligations  which  had  been  so  solemnly  entered  into 
with  him.*^ 

Several  memoranda  were  presented  by  his  represen- 
tatives to  the  Congress,  in  which  clear  statements  and 
plain  arguments  appear  unanswerably  to  establish  his 
right."  An  elaborate  memoir  of  the  events  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1814  was  drawn  up  on  the  part  of  Murat ;  ^*  a 


^  Debate  in  the  House  of  CommoDB,  May  19th,  1815.  Hansard,  yol. : 
p.  278.  The  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  publiahed  in  the  French 
papers. — MofM/tewr^  May  14,  1815.  Lord  Castlereagh  asserted  that  it  was 
written  in  ignorance  of  the  documents  subsequently  forwarded  from  Paria 

"  Tliese  papers  are  all  collected  in  Hansard's  Parliamentary  debates^ 
Tol.  zxxi.  p.  59. 

^  Historical  Memoir  on  the  Political  and  Military  conduct  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Naples  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  presented  by  his  ministers  to  the 
Congress,  December  7th,  1814.  Hansard,  voL  zzzi.  p.  82.  Madame  Becamier 
informs  us  that  these  documents,  submitted  on  behalf  of  Murat»  were 
drawn  up  by  Beig'amin  Constant.  For  this  service  Constant  was  offeied  the 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  francs  aud  a  decoration.  He  refused  all  recompense 
because  Murat  declined  to  accredit  him  as  his  representative  to  the  Congress. 
'^Souvtnm,  &o.,  de  Madame  iSecamter,  toL  L  p.  276. 
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reply  of  General  Nugent  impeached  its  accuracy,  but 
the  impeachment  was  confined  to  those  things  which 
were,  in  truth,  matters  of  suspicion,  rather  than  of  fact. 
Murat  threw  the  blame  of  the  delay  in  the  campaign 
upon  the  remissness  and  incapacity  of  the  Austrian 
commanders.  It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  retaliate  by  imputing  it  to  the  insincerity  of  the 
King  of  Naples  in  the  common  cause.*^  It  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  if  Murat's  heart  had  not  been  wavering  in 
that  cause,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  accomplished 
much  more ;  but,  setting  apart  the  reasons  assigned  for 
this  in  the  conduct  pursued  towards  himself,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  was  not  to  be  tried 
by  the  report  of  a  military  commission  inquiring  into 
the  activity  displayed  by  any  of  the  parties  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  representatives  of  Murat 
pressed  both  Austria  and  England  for  a  fulfilment  of 
the  pledges  into  which  they  had  entered. 

Talleyrand  on  the  13th  December  formally  addressed 
a  note  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  which  he  demanded 
from  England  and  from  the  Congress,  a  recognition  of 
Ferdinand's  title  to  the  Neapolitan  crown.  It  had  been 
isuggested  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  any 
declaration  in  Congress  on  the  subject — leaving,  each 
party  in  possession  to  maintain  their  rights  as  they  best 
could.  Talleyrand  protested  against  such  a  course  as 
unworthy  of  the  great  powers.  Upon  the  British  repre- 
sentatives he  pressed  that  in  the  war  in  which  Naples 
had  been  wrested  from  Ferdinand,  he  had  been  the 

»  Obeeryations  of  Count  Nugent  in  reply.    Han«ard,  p.  97. 
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allj  of  the  English  crown.  England  had  never  recog- 
nised the  title  of  the  usurper,  and  it  therefore  followed 
of  necessity  that  in  the  eye  of  England,  Ferdinand  was 
still  the  lawful  king.  Justice  demanded  the  recognition 
of  that  right.  In  a  formal  note  the  French  minister 
proposed  that  all  the  powers  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress should  agree  to  recognise  Ferdinand  as  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  binding  themselves  never  directly  or 
indirectly  to  support  any  pretension  opposed  to  his 
right.  This  Talleyrand  argued  was  the  only  obligation 
which  followed  from  the  mere  act  of  recognition.  No 
party  to  that  recognition  would  be  bound  actively  to 
aid  in  his  restoration,  although  any  of  them  that 
thought  proper  might  do  so. 

The  meaning  of  this  proposition  was,  that  France 
should  restore  Ferdinand  by  force  of  arms,  while  all 
the  other  powers  were  bound  to  give  no  assistance  or 
protection  to  Murat.     The  most  extraordinary  part  of 
the  note  was  that  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  the 
engagement  of  Austria  to  Murat  would  be  perfectly 
satisfied  by  her  protecting  the  dominion  of  Naples  from 
any  attack  on  the  side  of  the  Italian  continent.     It  was 
impossible,  argued  Talleyrand,  to  put  any  other  con- 
struction  upon  the   treaty  into   which    Austria  had 
enterpd ;  the  Emperor  of  Austria  could  never  be  sup- 
posed to  have   given  an  absolute  guarantee  against 
the  just  rights  of  his  undo  and  father-in-law  to  a  realm 
which  he  lost  by  making  common  cause  with  Austria ; 
the  obligation  of  Austria  would  be  fulfilled  by  a  declara- 
tion of  the  Congress  that  no  hostile  army  should  pass 
through  Italy  to  the  invasion  of  Naples. 
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Such  was  the  miserable  device  by  which  the  French 
plenipotentiary  proposed  to  evade  the  solemn  and  dis- 
tinct obligations  which  Austria  had  contracted  to  Murat. 
The  act  of  Congress  which  he  suggested  was  tbis : — 

"  All  Europe  assembled  in  Congress  recognises  his 
Majesty  Ferdinand  IV.  as  King  of  Naples.  All  the 
powers  engage  not  to  favour  or  support  directly  or 
indirectly  any  pretensions  opposed  to  the  rights  which 
belong  to  this  title — ^but  the  troops  which  may  be  sent 
by  any  powers  not  Italian  (^trang^res  a  I'ltalie)  allies 
of  his  Majesty  cannot  be  permitted  to  cross  the  Italian 
territory/' " 

Austria  rejected  the  scandalous  subterfuge  which  was 
thus  suggested  as  a  cover — if  indeed  it  could  be  called 
such — ^for  a  breach  of  faith  ;  and  finally  a  peremptory 
reply  was  given  to  Talleyrand  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
could  enter  into  no  engagements  inconsistent  with  those 
which  he  had  already  contracted  with  Murat. 

These  transactions  occurred  at  the  time  when  in  the 
more  important  discussions  of  the  conference,  France 
and  England  were  partisans  of  Austria  against  the 
Czar.  Lord  Castlereagh  yielded  to  Talleyrand  so  far 
as  to  refer  the  question  of  Murat's  conduct  to  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  The  reply  of  Lord  William 
expressed  his  conviction  that  Murat  had  not   been 

>4  "That  document,  whioli  purported  to  be  a  letter  from  Talleyiand  to  the 
noble  lord,  was  really  of  such  a  nature  that  at  first  he  couid  not  persuade 
himaelf  to  believe  it  genuine,  firom  the  base  fraud  it  proposed.  ...  In  the 
expedients  it  suggested  for  attacking  Naples  and  evading  the  pledge  by 
which  Austria  guaranteed  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  to  Murat,  together 
with  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Italy,  it  betrayed  a  character  pregnant 
with  such  perfidy  and  baseness  as  the  vilest  wretch  in  society  could  scarcely 
parmllel."— 4M€e&  of  Mr.  Homer,  HansartPt  Debates,  May  2nd,  1815. 
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sincere  in  his  adhesion  to  the  allied  cause,  and  that  he 
had  not  honestly,  or  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  exerted 
himself  for  that  cause.  The  English  general  did  not 
consider  the  proclamation  of  the  Sicilian  prince  at 
Leghorn  as  justifying  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  I^aples. 
It  was  not  his  duty,  perhaps,  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  after  all  this  alleged  failure  of  engagement^ 
he  had,  by  command  of  the  English  cabinet,  placed  in 
Murat's  hands  the  pledge  of  his  government  to  ratify  the 
treaty  with  Austria,  and  that  after  this,  in  the  few 
days  which  remained  of  the  campaign,  the  king  had 
yigorously,  and  in  good  earnest,  committed  himself 
against  the  French. 

France,  in  the  meantime,  prepared  to  act  on  the 
policy  of  Talleyrand.  An  army  of  30,000  men  assem- 
bled in  Dauphiny — ^a  force  obviously  designed  to  carry 
out  the  threat  of  a  Bourbon  invasion  of  Naples.  Murat 
met  this  menace  by  a  requisition  to  the  Austrian  lieu- 
tenant in  Lombardy  to  permit  him  to  march  through 
that  country  a  force  of  80,000  men ;  at  the  same  time 
he  desired  his  ministers  at  Vienna  to  insist  upon  his 
right  to  all  the  Italian  territory  south  of  the  Po. 

The  Austrian  government  became  seriously  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  that  hostilities  between  France  and 
Naples  might  kindle  a  conflagration  which  would  pro- 
bably place  all  Italy  in  a  flame.  The  Austrian  army 
was  strengthened  on  the  Po,  and  the  emperor  on  the 
25th  of  February  intimated  to  the  courts,  both  of  France 
and  Naples,  in  unequivocal  language,  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  Italy,  and  would 
hold  as  his  enemy  any  one  who  ventured  to  disturb  it 
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One  other  resource  was  still  left  to  the  versatile 
malignity  of  Talleyrand.  Count  de  Blacas,  the  confiden- 
tial secretary  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  employed  to  search 
the  archives  of  the  French  court.  Eight  letters  were 
discovered  and  sent  to  Vienna  to  establish  the  treachery 
of  Murat.  Five  of  them  lent  some  countenance  to  the 
charge.  One  was  a  report  forwarded  from  a  French 
official  at  Ancona,  who  communicated  to  the  French 
government,  then  that  of  Napoleon,  expressions  used 
by  Murat  in  an  interview  to  which  he  was  admitted. 
The  report  was  found  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  transmitted  by  M.  de  Blacas  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 
Murat  had  used  language  which  implied  that  the  time 
might  not  be  distant  when  he  would  be  fighting  mider 
his  old  banners  again.  Such  were  the  devices  by  which 
statesmen  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the  solemn  obligation 
of  a  positive  and  distinct  bargain. 

The  other  four'  documents  were — a  letter  from 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  in  which  he  stated  no  fact,  but 
gave  his  opinion  that  Murat  had  joined  the  allies 
before  he  heard  of  Napoleon's  recent  victories,  and  that 
when  the  intelligence  of  them  reached  him  he  repented 
of  what  he  had  done — one  from  the  Princess  Eliza,  in 
which  she  complained  of  Murat's  conduct  in  driving 
her  from  Pisa,  as  inconsistent  with  professions  which 
he  had  previously  made — and  two  draughts  or  copies 
of  letters  from  Napoleon  to  Murat,  in  one  of  which 
he  obviously  replied  to  offers  from  Murat  of  alliance 
and  support.^* 

^  Letter  of  Count  de  Blacas  to  Lord  Castlereagli,  4th  MarcH,  ISI 6.— Eight 
enclotures,  Hantard,  vol.  xxx.  p.  146. 

TOL.  U.  0  0 
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Europe  heard  with  amazement  the  subsequent  charge, 
that  some  at  least  of  these  documents  had  been  tam- 
pered with  in  Paris.  Letters  written  by  Kapoleon  in 
1811  had  been  altered  so  aa  to  make  them  appear  of 
the  date  of  1814.  Passages  had  been  omitted  and 
words  interpolated  so  as  entirely  to  alter  the  sense. 
After  their  quotation  in  the  British  parliament  by 
Lord  Castlereagh,  a  statement  to  this  effect  appeared 
in  the  Moniieur  during  the  "hundred  days/'  and  the 
original  documents  were  exhibited  to  any  Englishmen 
who  chose  by  ocular  inspection  to  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  fraud  that  had  been  committed. ^^ 

Assuming  them  to  be  genuine,  as  some  of  them 
certainly  were,  they  established  against  the  King 
of  Naples  nothing  more  than  the  vague  expressions 
of  regard  for  France,  which  he  had  imprudently 
used,  but  which  did  not  amount  to  treachery  to 
the  cause  he  had  espoused.  Many  of  ^  them  were 
uttered  under  the  irritation  of  the  treatment  which 
he  had  received ;  all  of  them  were  reconcilable  with 
fidelity  to  his  engagement,  when  we  remember  his 
secret  predilections,  and  the  motives  and  influences  that 
prompted  his  accession  to  the  league  against  Napoleon. 

They  had,  however,  such  an  effect  upon  the  English 
government,  that  in  the  end  of  January  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  communicated  to  the  Congress  that  England  did 
not  feel  herself  under  any  obligations  to  maintain  Murat 
on  his  throne,  and  that  therefore  the  question  of  Naples 
might  be  dealt  with  upon  general  principles  without 

^  Seo  the  debates  in  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Hobhouae'a  (afterwards  Lord 
Brougbton)  **  Letters  from  Paris  doling  the  last  reign  of  Napoleon."  Letter 
17,ToLi.p.  381. 
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reference  to  any  engagements  supposed  to  bind  the 
SSnglisIi  court.*^ 

Murat's  own  conduct  was  not  calculated  to  conciliate 
the  other  powers  whose  opinion  might  influence  the 
decision  of  the  question.  His  enrolment  of  Lombard  refu- 
gees in  a  separate  regiment  gave  offence  to  Austria,  and 
supplied  at  least  grounds  for  the  representations  made 
by  some  of  the  Italian  princes,  that  Italy  never  would 
be  at  peace  with  a  monarch  so  restless  and  ambitious  as 
Murat  upon  a  revolutionary  throne  in  the  south.     His 
demand  for  all  Italy  south  of  the  Po,  while  it  aggravated 
this  feeling,  was  a  peculiar  cause  of  affront  to  the  Pope, 
and  Consalvi  could  scarcely  be  blamed  for  representing 
to  the  Congress  the  peril  to  which  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Papal  States  would  be  constantly  exposed  by  the 
Ticinity  of  so  dangerous  a  neighbour. 

There  were  other  causes  of  quarrel  on  the  part  of 
the  Papal  authorities  with  Murat.  To  the  request  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  that  he  would  restore  the 
Marches  of  Ancona  to  the  Pope,  he  had  replied  by  a 
reference  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  January,  1814, 
and  by  increasing  the  strength  of  his  troops  in  the 
districts  he  occupied  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  His 
consul  at  Rome  was  openly  accused,  if  not  convicted, 
of  secret  intrigues  with  the  disaffected  in  the  Roman 
States  ;  Murat  refused  the  demand  of  the  Pope  for  his 
dismissal.  There  was  strong  reason  to  suspect  the 
Court  of  Naples  of  maintaining  communication  with 
the  Carbonari  in  the  Papal  dominions.  Naples  was 
crowded  with   suspicious  characters,  supposed  to    be 

V  Lord  Castlercagh*B  letter. 

o  0  2 
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identified  with  the  discontents  which  were  ab-eady 
manifesting  themselves  in  France. 

It  might  he  said  that  these  acts  were  either  re- 
prisals upon  his  enemies,  which  however  indiscreet, 
were  at  least  justifiahle  ;  or  acts  of  precaution  against 
which  the  charge  even  of  imprudence  could  hardlj  be 
alleged.  When  the  Congress  hesitated  in  ratifying  the 
solemn  engagements, on  which  he  relied,  he  could  scarcely 
be  blamed  for  seeking  in  the  elements  of  discontent 
for  materials  to  strengthen  him  in  an  European  war. 
When  the  Bourbons  threatened  him  with  an  invasion, 
no  one  could  impute  it  to  him  as  a  crime  if  he  placed 
himself  in  communication  with  that  spirit  of  hatred 
to  the  restored  dynasty  in  France,  which  most  assur- 
edly, if  they  had  invaded  him,  he  would  have  justly  and 
successfully  evoked  for  their  destruction. 

In  spite  of  all  these  influences  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  had  the  Congress  come  to  its  natural  conclusion, 
Murat  would  have  been  left  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  his  throne  ;  *®  Alexander  was  on  his  side,  Austria 


1^  The  poaitioQ  of  Murat  at  the  Congreas  wiU  be  underaiood  by  the  foUowing 
extract  of  a  despatch  addressed  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart  to  his  brother,  dated 
from  Vienna  on  the  9th  of  March.  It  was  written  when  intelligence  had 
reached  Vienna  that  Napoleon  had  left  Elba,  but  when  all  was  uncertainty  as 
to  the  point  of  his  destination.  Speaking  of  the  conjectures  on  this  subject. 
Sir  Charles  says : — 

"  It  is  believed  that  if  he  is  acting  in  concert  with  Murat^  Naples  would  be 
the  point  where  great  forces  might  be  assembled  in  a  short  time.  But  is  it 
probable  that  Murat  would  meanwhile  join  him?  It  would  be  an  act  of  real 
folly.  Murat  has  certainly  a  far  better  chance  in  remaining  faithful  to  Aoatrtat 
who  is  favourably  disposed  to  him,  and  to  the  other  powers  who  leave  him  to 
enjoy  peacably  his  crown->than  if  he  forced  them  to  declare  against  him.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  uncertainty  he  would  feel  as  to  the  motive  which 
prompts  Napoleon  to  reappear  upon  the  scene,  and  the  necessity  which  the 
King  of  Naples  would  be  under  of  obeying  implicitly  the  direction  of  hia  old 
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bad  never  disavowed  or  receded  from  the  engagements 

slie  had  made;  and,  whatever  might  have  been  the  secret 

^shes  of  any  of  the  great  powers,  none  of  them  could 

have   permitted  France  to  renew  a  war  in  Europe  for 

the   sake  of  placing  Ferdinand  upon  the  Neapolitan 

throne.     What  might  have  been  the  future  fate  of 

Murat,  had  the  conferences  broken  up  in  anger,  is  a 

question  that  must  rest  with  the  speculations  which  can 

only  conjecture  what  might  have  been  in  that  event  the 

future  of  every  European  state. 

In  this  position  matters  still  were,  when  on  the  26th 
of  February,  Napoleon  left  Elba,  landing  in  France  on 
the  1st  of  March  :  Murat's  own  conduct  very  soon 
decided  all  questions  relating  to  the  Neapolitan  throne. 


LETTEB  FEOM  COUNT   D'AGLlfi    TO  LOED 
CASTLEEEAQH. 


^  Nortbem  Italy  comprises  tbe  entire  district  which  extends 
from  the  Alps  to  the  confines  of  the  States  of  the  Pope,  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  ten  million  inhabitants.  It  is  washed 
on  two  of  its  sides  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic  Seas. 

master.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Hunt  would  entice  bim  into  his 
power,  in  order  thus  to  secure  his  own  throne  by  delivericg  him  up.  This 
"would  be  too  great  a  treason.  Yet  there  are  those  who  adopt  even  this 
supposition  rather  than  believe  that  Marat  has  consented  to  make  common 
cause  with  Napoleon.  There  are  a  good  many  persons  who  say  that  if 
Buonaparte  disembark  there,  it  will  supply  them  with  a  good  excuse  for 
ridding  themselves  of  their  engagements  with  Murat,  to  whom  the  emperor 
has  giyen  a  promise  in  his  own  handwriting  to  maintain  him  on  his  throne." — 
5tr  Okarles  SUuKtrt'i  DevpaUik,  Mimh  9t^  1815.— C7ap^i*e;  «X«a  Centi  Jounr 
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On  another  it  is  bounded  by  the  long  chain  of  the  Alps,  which 
separates  it  completely  &om  the  neighbouring  countries.  Beyond 
these  natural  boundaries,  the  differences  of  climate,  of  cuBtoms, 
of  aspect,  could  not  be  greater.  The  country  possesses  a  fertile 
soil,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  most  cultivated,  and,  perhaps 
the  most  industrious  of  this  part  of  Europe.  Nevertbelefls,  a 
country  which  enjoys  so  many  benefits,  and  which  from  its 
extent,  its  population,  and  its  geographical  position,  should  hare 
occupied  an  important  place  amongst  European  States,  pos- 
sessed for  a  long  time  scarcely  any  weight  in  the  political  balance 
of  Europe.  We  can  easily  discover  the  reason  of  this,  if  we 
glance  upon  a  map  which  shows  the  geographical  division  of  Italy 
as  it  was  in  1792. 

''  Italy  was  then  divided  into  nine  distinct  states,  not  indud- 
ing  the  smaller  fractions,  as  the  Fresidii,  the  Eepublic  of  San 
Marino,  and  the  Principality  of  Monaco,  have  been  called.  The 
evils  of  such  a  division  require  no  comment.  -  Such  states  had 
neither  the  strength  nor  the  means  necesary  for  keeping  up 
a  regular  army;  consequently  they  were  insufficient  for  the 
defence  of  Italy,  and  unable  to  take  part  in  the  public  affiiirs 
of  Europe.  A  general  confederation,  although  exposed  to  the 
dangers  inseparable  from  that  species  of  union,  might,  in  a 
certain  degree,  have  remedied  the  want  of  individual  strength ; 
but  this  remedy  could  not  be  adopted  in  Italy,  whilst  many 
of  her  states  were  subject  to  foreign  princes,  who  were  bound  by 
relationship  and  politics  to  the  interests  of  distant  courts.  How 
often  have  the  Italians  seen  their  country  devastated  by  contests 
to  which  they  were  completely  strangers  P 

"This  was  the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  Northern 
Italy,  if  we  except  the  states  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  which, 
though  not  of  great  extent,  were  larger  than  the  others  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  Upon  this  account,  and  also  from  the  important 
situation  of  these  states,  the  Princes  of  Piedmont  enjoyed  an 
important  position,  increased  by  eight  centuries  of  valour,  wisdom, 
and  courage.  The  peculiar  situation  of  the  states  of  the  House 
of  Savoy,  and  the  office  of  guardians  of  Italy,  which  was  con- 
stantly filled  by  the  Subalpine  princes,  had  placed  them  amongst 
the  powers  of  the  second  order — a  position  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  claimed  by  the  extent  of  their  territories.  The 
advantage  of  the  situation  of  these  states  consisted  principaUy 
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in  this,  that  the  Alps  gnai^ded  them  upon  the  Erench  side,  whilst 
upon  that  of  Italj,  the  weakness  of  the  neighbouring  states  was 
such  as  to  give  no  cause  for  anxiet j. 

**  The  House  of  Austria  was  truly  a  powerful  neighbour,  but 
not  formidable  either  by  the  extent  or  the  situation  of  her  Italian 
territories.  The  Duchy  of  Milan,  which  she  possessed,  was 
separated  and  distant  from  her  other  hereditary  states,  the 
number  of  troops  which  she  kept  there  in  time  of  peace  was  too 
small  to  excite  any  apprehension.  In  time  of  war,  the  great 
distance  took  away  all  possibility  of  surprise,  and  left  time  to 
prepare  for  defence. 

"  According  as  the  military  system  extended  in  Europe,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  territories  of  France  and 
Austria,  those  powers  who  desired  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power,  and  especially  England,  were  most  anxious  to  strengthen 
the  state  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  which  they  regarded  as  the 
principal  support  of  the  political  equilibrium  in  central  Europe.^ 
Nevertheless,  the  experience  of  the  last  war  with  France  in  1792, 
proved  tLat  her  means  were  not  proportioned  to  the  importance 
of  her  position. 

''The  King  of  Sardinia  resisted  for  five  years  the  power  of 
revolutionary  France,  and  thus  delayed  for  that  period  the 
calamities  and  misfortunes  of  Italy ;  for  once  the  Alps  were  forced 
by  the  French  bands,  they  would  in  less  than  a  year  have  been 
masters  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  The  fatal  consequences 
of  the  victories  of  the  general  who  then  commanded  the  French 
army  are  sufficiently  known ;  and  all  Europe  may  regret  that  the 
power  to  whom  was  confided  the  defence  of  the  gates  of  Italy, 
had  not  greater  and  more  suitable  means  for  fulfilling  her  office. 

**  And  here  we  must  add,  that  during  this  unequal  strife,  the 
minor  states  of  Northern  Italy  did  not  furnish  either  a  man,  or 
a  single  sou ;  and  that  the  Court  of  Vienna,  which  had  the 
greatest  interest  in  resisting  the  French  invasion,  never  ceased 
her  demands  for  the  cession  of  some  fortress  or  province  as  the 
price  of  her  aid. 

''  But  great  as  were  the  evils  of  the  ancient  division  of  Northern 
Italy,  that  at  present  projected  is  much  more  injunoua  to  Italy 
in  general,  and  especially  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.    The  politico- 

'  In  all  the  great  treaties  negotiated  during  the  past  century,  the  House  of 
Savoy  obtained  inorease  of  territory  in  Italy. 
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geographical  map  of  this  part  of  Italy  has  only  one  divimon; 
upon  one  side  is  the  portion  occupied  by  the  Auatrian  troops 
in  the   name  of  the   Court   of  Vienna,  upon  the  other,  the 
Btates  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  with  their  ancient  limit  of  the 
Ticino.     By  one  glance  upon  this  map  we  may  plainly  see  the 
destruction  of  all  the  Italian  goyemments,  except  that  of  the 
ICing  of  Sardinia.     In  the  old  division  the  cause  of  the  weakness 
of  Northern  Italy  was  apparent ;  in  the  present  one,  that  of  its 
slavery  is  so.    We  may  ask,  upon  what  grounds  Austria,  which 
does  so  little  for  the  defence  of  this  country,  and  has  so  many 
times  daring  the  last  seven  years  abandoned,  yielded,  and  bar- 
tered  it,  demands  the  greater  part  from  all  the  national  govern- 
ments, whose  spoils  she  would  wish  to  appropriate,  quadrupling 
the  possessions  which  she  had  had  before  the  war  ?     As  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  how  disproportioned  his  states  too  would  be  to 
those  of  Austria  in  Italy,  if  the  latter  preserved  all  the  territory 
now  occupied  by  her  troops  ?    The  influence  which  this  prince 
possessed,  as  the  greatest  power  in  Northern  Italy,  would  be 
entirely  lost,  and  that  which  forms  the  principal  strength  and 
security  of  the  state,  would  become  a  great  danger.    In  fact,  the 
position  in  former  times  was  such  that  the  King  of  Sardinia,  as 
I  have  mentioned  before,  having  nothing  to  fear  from  Italy,  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  the 
distance  of  the  House  of  Austria,  could  devote  all  his  care  to  the 
defence  of  that  natural  barrier  of  the  Alps,  which  separated  and 
protected  Piedmont  from  France.     Now  all  this  is  changed. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  cannot  be  free  from  anxiety  with  respect 
to  Italy,  because  upon  that  side  he  is  weakest  and  most  exposed 
to  danger.    The  enormous  acquisitions  of  Austria,  and  the  con* 
tiguity  of  her  possessions,  enable  her  to  support  in  Italy  in  time 
of  peace  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  men,  at  least  double 
the  number  of  troops  which  the  King  of  Sardinia  can  maintain 
in  time  of  peace.    Besides,  the  Fiedmontese  frontier  on  the  side 
of  Lombardy  is  quite  unprotected — ^no  fortress  or  encampment, 
no  natural  obstacle,  opposes  the  advance  of  an  army  in  these 
plains  ;  it  is  enough  to  measure  the  distance  on  the  map  to  be 
persuaded  that  Austria,  by  merely  collecting  the  garrisons  which 
she  maintained  in  Italy  could,  in  two  days,  lead  to  Turin  a  larger 
army  than  that  with  which  the  King  of  Sardinia  could  oppose  her. 
During  eight  centuries  in  which  the  House  of  Savoy  has  reigned  in 
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Piedmont,  it  has  never  been  exposed  to  such  dangers  fSrom  Italj, 
as  it  would  be  bj  these  new  acquisitions  of  Austria.  The 
existence  of  the  Italian  States,  and  above  all  that  of  the  Venetian 
Republic,  had  always  isolated  the  Spanish  possessions,  and, 
finally,  those  of  Austria  in  Korthem  Italy ;  and  had,  therefore, 
rendered  them  less  formidable.  The  abolition  of  those  states 
completely  destroyed  the  relative  position,  from  which  the  sove- 
reigns of  Piedmont  derive  consideration  and  safety ;  and  if  the 
House  of  Austria  succeeds  in  appropriating  these  spoils,  we  may 
see  plainly  to  what  a  condition  the  rank  and  independence  of  the 
only  Italian  prince  reigning  in  Italy  will  be  reduced. 

"  These  observations  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  states 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia  acquire  greater  weight,  if  we  consider 
liow  the  defences  of  the  French  side  may  be  weakened  by  the 
ultimate  dismemberment  of  Savoy,  and  by  the  destruction  of  the 
fortresses  which  were  situated  at  the  principal  gates  of  the  Alps. 
The  only  remedy  would  be  that  of  enabling  the  King  of 
Sardinia  to  augment  his  army,  by  giving  him  an  increase  of 
territory  and  population :  but  if,  in  exchange  for  these,  he  was 
to  leave  that  frontier  of  his  states,  which  was  guarded  by  the 
ancient  arrangement  of  Italy,  exposed  to  danger,  it  is  plain  that 
the  means  which  he  of  old  possessed  for  defending  the  Alps 
would  be  diminished.  The  annexation  of  Genoa  to  Piedmont 
is  doubtless  most  important,  because  it  completes  the  natural 
line  of  defence  upon  the  French  side,  and  opens  a  communication 
with  the  sea,  but  it  does  not  serve  in  any  way  to  strengthen  the 
Italian  frontier ;  and  if  we  take  into  account  the  dismemberment 
of  Savoy,  it  does  not  add  to  those  means  which  the  King  of 
Sardinia  formerly  possessed  for  defending  Italy.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  sovereigns  of  Piedmont,  finding  themselves  nearly  in* 
closed  by  France  and  Austria,  could  only  enjoy  a  nominal  inde- 
pendence, and  would  be  subject  to  annoyance  in  peace,  and 
violence  in  war  from  one  or  other  of  the  neighbouring  states ; 
and  perhaps  from  both,  if  the  alliance  which  existed  between 
these  powers  should  be  renewed,  an  event  which  in  course  of 
time  is  neither  impossible,  nor  improbable. 

''  ^Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  said,  that  the  consciousness  of  the 
moderation  of  the  French  and  Austrian  governments  should 
satisfy  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  that,  provided  he  observes  neigh* 
bourly  terms,  he  may  live  in  peace,  and  fear  notiiing  firom  the 
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two  powen.  But  these  assertionB  are  nnfoimdedy  since  even  if 
we  put  aside  all  personality,  and  neglect  serious  indications  to 
the  contrary,  in  order  to  believe  the  intentions  of  those  who  now 
goyem  France  and  Austria  to  be  good,  no  one  can  answer  for 
those  who  may  govern  a  few  years  hence.  And  is  it  credible 
that  a  prey  now  become  so  easy,  should  not,  sooner  or  lator, 
tempt  the  cupidity  or  the  ambition  of  those  who  are  near  it  ? 

"  If,  then,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  it  is  for  the  general  interest  of 
Europe  that  that  part  of  Italy,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
should  not  be  subject  either  to  France  or  Austria ;  and  that  the 
ancient  and  illustrious  House,  which  has  reigned  there  for  so 
many  centuries,  should  continue  to  uphold  the  balance  of  political 
equilibrium ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  powers,  who  are  holding 
a  congress  to  adjust  the  political  edifice  of  Europe  upon  solid 
foundations,  will  not  content  themselves  with  establishing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  sovereigns  of  Piedmont  upon  a  basis  as  insecure 
as  is  the  system  now  devised  by  some  governments,  and  as  are 
the  present  intentions  of  the  men  who  administer  them. 

''  The  present  division  of  Northern  Italy  suggests  also  a  most 
important  reasoning  of  another  description.  In  fact  the  part  of 
Italy  now  occupied  by  Austrian  troops,  either  for  Austria  or  in 
the  name  of  some  prince  of  the  Austrian  family,  may  be  divided 
into  three  categories — Ist,  those  countries  which  belonged  to  the 
Austrian  family  before  1702 ;  2nd,  those  which  were  afterwards 
given  in  exchange,  or  for  other  reasons ;  and  3rd,  those  which 
hitherto  have  not  belonged  to  her  by  virtue  of  treaty.  In  the 
first  list  are  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and  grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany, 
and  the  Duchy  of  Modena  -,  in  the  second  the  Yenetian  states  to 
the  Mincio,  comprising  Istria,  given  in  exchange  for  the  cession  of 
the  Duchy  of  Milan  and  the  Low  Countries — and  the  Duchies  of 
Parma,  Piacensa,  and  Ghiastalla ;  in  the  third,  Lombardo-Venetia, 
comprising  the  three  provinces  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  Crema 
— the  three  Legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Bavenna — ^the 
State  of  Lucca — and  the  State  called  that  of  the  Presidii.  From 
this  we  may  see,  that  Austria  not  only  again  takes  her  posses- 
sions in  Italy,  but  that  she  also  retains  the  countries  received 
in  1797  in  exchange  for  the  cession  of  these  same  provinces,  and 
besides  this,  she  occupies  many  important  parts  of  Italy  which 
never  belonged  to  her,  and  to  which  no  treaty  gives  her  a  right. 
''  Now  it  is  doubtless  very  important  to  a  general  balance  of 
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power,  tbflt  Austria  should  retain  the  important  position  which 
she  has  so  long  occupied  amongst  European  powers,  and  therefore 
it  is  wise' and  just  that  her  rights  should  not  be  disregarded  in  the 
great  changes  which  should  take  place,  and  that  she  should  have 
equivalent  compensation  for  the  losses  or  cessions  which  general 
interest  may  require.  But  eyerything  that  passes  these  limits 
would  be  as  contrary  to  justice,  as  to  prudence. 

"  Applying  these  principles  to  the  present  diyisions  of  Italy, 
we  may  £rst  observe,  that  if  Tuscany  is  restored  to  the  Grand- 
Duke  Ferdinand,  and  the  Duchy  of  Milan  to  the  Court  of 
Yiennna,  the  House  of  Austria  would  possess  exactly  the  same 
as  before  the  war ;  everything  more  than  this,  would  be  merely  a 
gratuitous  addition.  In  1797  Austria  gave  the  Duchy  of  Milan 
to  France,  and  received  in  exchange  the  Venetian  States  as  far  as 
the  Mioicio — an  enormous  compensation,  the  Venetian  terra-firma 
territory  being  three  times  as  large  as  the  Duchy  which  she 
possessed.  Austria  then  yielded  the  Low  Countries,  and  then  the 
exchange  appeared  nearly  equal  in  extent  of  territory.  Soon  after 
Austria  obtained  also  Dalmatia  and  Istria,  and  besides  this  in  1802, 
received  under  the  pretext  of  indemniiy  the  entire  territory  of  the 
bishopric  of  Trent  and  the  district  of  Brixen  between  the  Tyrol 
and  the  Italian  frontier.  In  1805,  forced  to  make  new  cessions, 
Austria  received  in  exchange  the  Principality  of  Salasburgh,  a 
considerable  state  lying  between  Austria  Proper  and  the  Tyrol. 
We  may  without  hesitation,  assert,  that  all  these  countries 
exceed  in  extent  the  Low  Coimtries  and  the  Duchy  of  Milan. 
If  these  acquisitions  are  considered  in  respect  of  convenience^ 
which  is  of  great  moment  in  an  aifair  of  compensation,  we  can 
see  how  much  more  valuable  they  are  than  those  countries  given 
in  exchange.  In  fact  the  Low  Countries  were  completely 
separated  from  the  Austrian  monarchy ;  and,  especially  of  late, 
were  but  little  attached  to  the  Court  of  Vienna.  The  Duchy  of 
Milan,  although  less  distant,  was  also  separated  from  the  hereditary 
states — ^its  territory  upon  all  sides  was  without  defence,  if  we 
except  the  fortress  of  Mantua,  whose  importance  was  diminished 
by  its  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  territory.  On  the  contrary 
there  is  not  one  amongst  the  countries  acquired  in  exchange  by 
Austria,  which,  besides  the  advantage  of  contiguity,  does  not 
possess  peculiar  advantages  of  situation.  The  Venetian  provinces 
are  bounded  by  Carinthia>  Austrian  Tyrol,  and  Camiola;  besides, 
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thej  are  as  fertile  and  populous  as  any  otiier  part  of  Italj. 
Dalmatia  and  Istria  are  near  tbem,  and  above  all,  tliej  extend 
along  the  Adriatic ;  the  territory  of  the  Bishopric  of  Trent  and 
of  the  district  of  Brijcen  put  the  Tyrol  in  communication  with 
Venice.  The  principality  of  Salzburgh  is  indeed  not  occupied  bj 
Austria  at  this  moment,  but  it  is  of  so  great  importance,  that  she 
will  doubtless  do  all  in  her  power  again  to  obtain  its  mastership ; 
it  contains  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  plain  then, 
that  the  compensations  received  by  Austria  far  exceed  in  value 
the  Low  Countries  and  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  so  that,  any  one  who 
attentively  considers  the  subject,  will  perceive  that  the  exchauges 
of  1797  were  most  fortunate  events  for  the  Austrian  monarchy. 
The  entire  subject  assumes  distinctness  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  the  government  of  Vienna  pretended  to  think  these  compen- 
sations insufficient,  and  not  equivalent  to  the  Low  Countries, 
endeavouring  to  preserve  untouched  their  rights  to  the  Dachy  of 
Milan.  Every  impartial  man  may  form  an  opinion  of  these 
intentions. 

*'  Concerning  the  other  parts  of  Northern  Italy  which  are  now 
occupied  by  the  Austrian  troops,  the  Legations,  Lombardo-Venetia, 
the  State  of  Lucca,  and  the  State  of  the  Fresidii,  it  is  sufficient 
to  repeat  that  these  States  did  not  belong  to  the  House  of  Austria 
in  1792,  and  by  no  treaty  have  they  since  belonged  to  her. 

"  The  three  Legations  are  almost  equivalent  to  the  Duchy  of 
Milan ;  Lombardo-Venetia  a  little  smaller ;  the  State  of  Lucca 
contains  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants ;  the  territory  of  the 
State  of  the  Fresidii  is  small,  but  important  to  GDuscany. 

'^  Let  us  pass  on  to  the  Duchies  of  Farma  and  Piacenza. 
These  States  being  given  to  a  Frince  of  Austria  would  complete  the 
line  of  the  confines  of  Fiedmont,  which  would  thus  be  shut  out 
from  the  rest  of  Italy ;  in  addition  to  this,  the  proximity  of  the 
States  of  Farma  to  the  shore  and  to  the  Island  of  Elba^  would  be 
a  constant  source  of  anxiety  and  difficulty  to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
The  Court  of  Turin  has  often  been  accused  of  eagerness  for 
increase  of  territory,  but  if  that  of  Vienna  persists  in  her  inten- 
tion of  retaining  all  the  territories  which  it  occupies  in  Italy,  it 
will  well  deserve  a  similar  reproof.  The  princes  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,  placed  between  two  powerful  neighbours,  who  have  their 
eyes  constantly  upon  their  States,  have  always  been  obliged  to 
study  means  for  strengthening    and  aggrandising  themselves^ 
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according  as  their  neighbours  do  so,  and  as  the  military  system 
acquired  an  extent  unknown  in  former  days. 

''At  present  the  Court  of  Turin,  far  from  being  moved  by 
ambition,  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  restitution  of  its  old 
dominions,  without  any  addition,  provided  the  rest  of  Italy  should 
be  divided  as  it  was  in  1792.  The  old  division,  though  bad,  was 
at  least  not  as  dangerous  to  the  sovereigns  of  Piedmont.  But 
when  an  already  formidable  power  announces  the  intention  of 
appropriating  the  best  and  largest  part  of  Italy,  and  of  extending 
its  dominions  to  the  confines  of  Piedmont,  the  Court  of  Turin 
cannot  be  accused  of  cupidity  for  any  efforts  which  it  may  make  to 
obtain  an  increase  of  territory  and  of  means  proportioned  to  the 
danger  by  which  it  is  threatened.  In  this  case,  aggrandisement 
is  not  ambition,  but  a  security ;  it  is  a  means  indispensable  to 
independence. 

"  Upon  the  other  side,  the  intentions  of  Austria  cannot  be  justi- 
fied by  any  motive  of  necessity,  and  do  not  in  any  way  relate  to 
her  safety  and  independence.  We  may  go  still  further,  and  afi&rm 
without  hesitation,  that  the  increase  of  which  we  speak,  although 
considerable,  would  serve  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  enslave 
Italy,  and  to  destroy  political  balance  in  the  middle  of  Europe 
without  procuring  any  true  and  lasting  benefits  for  Austria. 
This  assertion,  although  it  may  seem  strauge,  is  supported  by 
reason  and  experience.  The  natural  boundaries,  which  separate 
Italy  from  Germany,  are  too  decided  ever  to  allow  these  two 
countries  to  form  one  nation.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Italian 
provinces,  subject  to  Austria,  can  no  more  assimilate  with  the 
Germans  at  the  present  moment  than  they  could  a  century  ago, 
when  they  came  into  possession  of  Austria.  The  consequence  of 
this  disunion  of  interests,  sentiments  and  ideas,  makes  itself  felt 
both  in  peace  and  war.  The  moderation  with  which  the  admi- 
nistration of  these  provinces  must  be  conducted  to  avoid  exas- 
perating the  inhabitants,  will  diminish  the  revenue  in  time  of 
peace,  and  the  want  of  any  public  spirit  strengthened  by  interest 
will  render  them  useless  in  war.  The  burden  of  these  provinces 
must  be  perhaps  the  more  severely  felt  as  their  possession 
always  has  been,  and  always  must  lead  to  war — ^a  war  from  its 
very  nature  the  most  onerous  for  the  government,  on  account  of 
the  inconvenient  dispersion  of  their  forces  and  the  excessive 
expense  which  military  operations  entail  in  isolated  territories, 
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in  whicli  no  aid  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  people.  It  has  been 
seen,  and  especiaUj  in  late  years,  that  after  only  a  single  defeat, 
the  Austrian  armies  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  their  conquests 
in  Italy. 

"  More  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  Courts  of  Spain, 
Austria,  and  France,  embraced  a  false  idea^  and  thought  it  an 
honour  to  have,  as  they  say,  a  footing  in  Italy.  From  that  time 
up  to  the  present,  this  degraded  country  has  been  the  theatre  of 
sanguinary  wars.  We  cannot  see  that  the  possessions  acquired 
by  them  at  yarious  times  have  procured  for  them  any  additional 
strength,  or  rewarded  them  for  the  blood  and  money,  which  they 
expended.  The  campaigns  alone  which  Austria  fought  for  the 
Duchy  of  Milan,  cost  her  more  than  this  province  is  worth.  One 
would  say,  that  in  the  present  day,  great  States,  and  Austria 
especially,  are  too  much  aware  of  their  true  interests  to  sacri- 
fice the  repose  and  happiness  of  their  people  to  old  ideas,  and 
that  thus  they  will  fulfil  the  noble  office  for  which  they  are  fitted, 
that  of  arranging  the  peace  of  Europe  on  a  simple  and  natural 
basis,  the  only  one  which  can  guarantee  its  duration. 

**  The  map  subjoined  to  this  shows  another  division  of  Northern 
Italy,  drawn  according  to  the  design  which  the  Court  of  Vienna 
communicated  to  the  Court  of  Sardinia  in  1809,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  intentions  then  manifested  by  the  Allied  Powers,  of 
strengthening  the  part  of  Italy  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
adding  to  the  States  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  forming  a  ^ood 
Jrontier  both  upon  the  French  and  Austrian  Met,  The  line 
followed  on  this  map  divides  Northern  Italy  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  is  almost  j^ntirely  traced  by  the  course  of  four  rivers.  It 
departs  from  the  old  limits  of  Lombardo-Yenetia,  crosses  the 
Lake  of  Garda,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  Mincio,  until  it 
falls  into  the  Fo  near  Govemolo ;  whence  it  ascends  the  Po  to 
Brescello,  where  the  river  Enza  falls  into  the  Po ;  it  then  follows 
the  course  of  the  Enza  to  its  source  in  the  Apennines.  It  then 
proceeds  along  the  crest  of  the  Apennines  to  the  source  of  the 
Magra,  and  follows  the  course  of  this  river  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

"The  advantages  of  this  Ime  as  a  frontier,  are  great;  it  is 
supported  on  the  north  by  the  Italian  Alps,  on  the  south  by  the 
Apennines,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  protected  by  the  Lslce  of 
Garda^  by  the  fortress  of  Mantua^  and  by  the  course  of  the  Po, 
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BO  that  it  16  tbe  shortest  line  wbicli  can  be  traced  across  Northern 
Italy  by  following  the  natural  boundaries.  In  all  the  great  plain 
from  Turin  to  the  Mincio,  there  is  no  natural  line  of  defence,  and 
no  fortress  of  importance,  except  Mantua. 

^*  Following  this  plan,  we  should  find  in  possession  of  the  House 
of  Austria  the  following  States,  which  never  belonged  to  her  bj 
right  of  treaty.  I.  The  Three  Legations.  II.  The  State  of 
Lucca.  III.  The  State  of  the  Frsssidii  and  the  Duchy  of 
Guastalla. 

"  The  part  given  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  including  his  ancient 
States,  is  nearly  the  fifth  part  of  all  Italy,  containing  about  four 
million  and  a  half  inhabitants,  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  entire 
population  of  Italy. 

''  As  the  fortress  of  Mantua,  accordiug  to  this  plan,  is  in  the 
part  given  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in 
the  Austrian  division  is  that  of  Legnago,  on  the  Adige,  very  near 
to,  and  almost  opposite  Mantua,  a  fortress  which  in  1797  and  in 
1802,  was  considered  of  great  importance  from  the  regularity  of 
its  works,  which  were  then  thought  worthy  of  being  increased 
and  perfected. 

*'  No  observations  are  necessary  upon  this  plan.  It  was  drawn 
out  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  allies,  in  whose  wisdom 
we  placed  unbounded  confidence.  We  put  forward  no  pretensions. 
This  memoir  has  only  in  view  that  we  may  be  placed  in  the  same 
state  of  balance  of  power,  in  which  we  were  in  Italy  before  the 
Prench  revolution  overturned  everything.  This  end  cannot  be 
attained,  if  Austria  obtains  all  the  additional  territory  at  which 
she  aims." — Letter  of  Count  D^Aglie  to  Lord .  OastUreagh. — 
Farini^  "  Storia  D'Italia,''  vol.  i.  p.  86. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Murat  in  1815 — His  project  of  an  Italian  kingdom — His  communication  with 
the  Italian  patriots — Their  assurances  to  him — He  is  informed  by  a  special 
messenger  of  Napoleon  leaying  Elba — He  assures  the  AusCarian  and 
English  ministers  of  his  fidelity  to  his  engagements — ^Determines  to  raise 
the  standard  of  Italian  independenoe^Dissuaded  by  his  quean — ^The 
French  generals — Convenes  his  council — His  statement  and  their  advice 
— Acts  in  opposition  to  it — His  army  enters  the  Papal  States — Flight  of 
the  Pope — Murat  joins  the  army  at  Aneona — Attacks  the  Austrians  at 
Cesena  and  at  Bologna — His  proclamation  from  Rimini — ^Representation 
of  his  ministers  at  Vienna — ^Austrian  declaration  of  war— Assault  upon 
St.  Ambrogio — ^Declaration  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  of  English  hostility 
— Murat  is  informed  that  both  England  and  Austria  had  previously  de- 
termined to  recognise  him — Retreats  from  the  Po — Pursued  by  the 
Austrians — Battle  of  Macerata  or  Tolentino— Utter  rout  of  his  army — 
He  retreats  to  Capua — His  arrival  at  Naples — The  bay  in  possession  of 
an  English  fleet— His  interview  with  the  queen — His  flight  &om  Naples 
— Naples  surrenders— Treaty  of  Casa  Lanza — Violence  of  the  Neapolitan 
rabble— Designs  of  pillage — Firmness  of  Queen  Caroline — She  takes 
shelter  on  board  a  British  man  of  war — ^Her  departure  from  Naples— 
Return  of  Ferdinand — His  proclamations — His  arrival  at  Baisd — ^His 
triumphal  entry  into  Naples. 

But  a  short  time  since  we  left  Murat  and  his  queen 
in  the  midst  of  gaiety  and  splendour,  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  court,  presiding  over  scenes  which  bore  no 
augury  of  ill,  and  welcoming  to  their  royal  hospitality 
the  distinguished  visitors  of  all  nations.  A  few  pages 
more  will  suffice  to  trace  them  both  from  those  joyous 
halls — from  the  steps  of  their  splendid  throne — ^the  one 
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to  an  unhonoured  grave,  the  other  to  the  lonely  exile  of 
widowhood  and  distress. 

Wild  as  was  the  attempt  in  which,  after  Napoleon's 
return  from  Elba,  the  King  of  Naples  lost  his  crown,  we 
must  yet  judge  of  it  both  by  his  own  character  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  For  the  space 
of  three  or  four  years  the  Italian  mind  had  been 
strongly  excited  on  the  subject  of  national  independence. 
The  feeling  was  encouraged  by  the  efforts  of  the  allied 
powers  to  appeal  to  the  national  ardour  of  the  people 
against  what  was  termed  the  foreign  domination  of  the 
French.  The  advice  of  Catherine  of  Russia  was  re- 
membered, who  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  French 
revolution  had  said  that  its  principles  could  only  be 
met  by  an  appeal  to  the  passions  of  country  and  of  race. 
The  sacred  name  of  patriotism  was  everywhere  invoked 
by  those  who  sought  to  stir  those  feelings  of  man's 
nature,  which  are  associated  with  the  spell-like  influ- 
ences of  his  home,  his  people,  and  his  native  land.  The 
chivalrous  ambition  of  Murat  found  in  these  sentiments 
an  object  suited  to  its  generous  and  daring  spirit,  and 
years  before  his  fatal  proclamation  of  Rimini  there  had 
floated  before  his  eyes  the  splendid  dream  of  emanci- 
pated  Italy  acknowledging  himself  as  her  king. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  autumn  of  1813 
communications  took  place  at  Milan  between  Murat  and 
the  leaders  of  the  secret  societies  which  were  then 
attempting  to  organise  Italian  patriotism  in  arms* 
In  1814,  when  the  restoration  of  Austrian  rule  iu 
Lombardy  so  cruelly  disappointed  the  national  hopes, 
these  communications  were  renewed.      The   King  of 
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Kaples  was  assured  that  he  needed  but  to  raise 
the  standard  of  Italian  independence  to  rally  round 
him  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  volunteers. 
More  specific  promises  were  given :  the  disbanded 
army  of  Italy  would  re-assemble  as  if  by  magic  at  his 
call ;  persons  were  named  who  were  ready  to  bring 
whole  regiments  to  the  field.  Battalions  on  paper 
represented  an  imposing  array  of  patriot  forces  that 
were  ready  to  take  the  field  in  their  country's  cause. 

Contrasting  these  glorious  promises  with  the  miser- 
able result,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
authors  of  these  representations  intended  to  deceive. 
These  are  the  delusions  by  which  the  sanguine  cal- 
culations of  the  leaders  of  popular  movements  almost 
always  deceive  themselves.  The  enthusiasm  that  leads 
men  to  embark  in  them  is  but  seldom  correct  in  its 
calculation  of  physical  strength ;  men  mistake  the 
vehemence  of  their  own  conviction  for  the  strong  deter- 
mination of  popular  wiU.  The  very  nature  of  such  a 
movement  presents  abundant  temptations  to  any  but 
the  most  cautious  temperament  to  be  led  astray. 
Secret  organisation  does  not  admit  of  any  test  of  the 
expectatioDS  that  are  formed.  Promises  must  be  taken 
for  performance,  and  conjecture  substituted  for  actual 
experience  of  fistcts.  Hence  it  is  that  in  every 
country,  and  in  every  age,  men  have  relied  on  the 
bvpiineis  iTTioToXi/jwtat  of  revolt.  Pompey  is  not  the 
only  chieftain  of  a  cause  who  imagined  that  if  he 
stamped  with  his  foot  armed  legions  would  arise,  but 
found  in  the  day  of  trial  that  the  legions  did  not  come. 

These   calculations,  however,  were  readily  adopted 
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by  the  raah  and  vain-glorious  monarch  to  v^hom  they 
'were  presented.  He  saw  in  his  sanguine  imagination 
thousands  of  Italians  following  him  to  the  field  upon 
which  a  great  kingdom  was  to  be  won. 

While  thus  believing  that  he  had  only  to  proclaim 
himself  the  champion  of  Italian  independence  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  had  seen  with  in- 
dignation the  attempts  made  at  Vienna  to  induce  the 
aUied  powers  to  evade  obligations  which  he  had  pur- 
chased by  the  surrender  of  the  dearest  feelings  of  his 
heart  His  proud  spirit  chafed  and  fretted  under  the 
consciousness  that  he  had  turned  upon  Napoleon,  and 
the  mortification  of  finding  himself  deserted  by  those  in 
reliance  upon  whose  faith  this  sacrifice  had  been  made. 
The  events  in  France  had  taken  him  by  surprise.  In 
joining  the  alliance  against  Napoleon  he  had  not  calcu- 
lated on  the  deposition  of  the  emperor,  still  less  had  he 
dreamed  of  the  destruction  of  the  empire.  These  things, 
with  the  sight  of  Prance  overrun  by  foreign  troops,  and 
despoiled  of  all  for  which  the  blood  of  her  patriot 
armies  had  been  shed,  were  spectacles  which  a  marshal 
of  the  Empire  could  scarcely  see  with  complacency.  He 
bitterly  reproached  his  own  conduct  for  having  lent 
himself  to  such  results;  and  he  was  sincere  in  these 
expressions  of  vexation  and  regret,  which  his  sister-in- 
law,  the  Princess  Eliza,  carried  from  her  visit  at  the 
court  of  Naples  to  Napoleon  in  Elba.  Beyond  this  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  the 
statement  that  communications  passed  between  him  and 
Napoleon,  or  that  he  was  at  all  privy  to  the  plan  of 
Napoleon's  escape.     So  far  from  acting  in  concert  with 
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Napoleon's  plans — ^by  making  an  attack  upon  Austria, 
he  directly  crossed  the  policy  which  Kapoleon  had  laid 
down.  We  may  therefore  fairly  presume  that  no 
previous  arrangement  had  appointed  him  the  part 
which  he  was  to  pursue,  and  Napoleon  was  not  likely, 
without  an  object,  to  entrust  to  such  dangerous  keejnng 
as  that  of  Murat  a  secret  such  as  that  of  his  intended 
descent  upon  France. 

When  his  mind  was  agitated  by  these  mingled 
feelings,  the  intelligence  reached  him  that  Napoleon 
had  actually  left  Elba,  on  that  enterprise  in  which  he 
staked  everything  upon  regaining  the  imperial  throne  of 
France.    It  came  to  him  direct  from  Napoleon.^ 

The  Count  Colonna  reached  the  palace  at  Naples  late  in 
the  evening  of  the  4th  of  March,  with  information  which 
he  was  charged  to  communicate  personally  to  the  king. 
The  king  and  queen  were  entertaining  a  select  circle  of 
guests,  when  a  message  was  brought  to  Murat  that  an 
envoy,  with  despatches  of  the  utmost  importance,  de- 
sired at  once  to  be  admitted  to  his  presence.    The  king 
retired  to  the  royal  closet  to  receive  him.     The  queen 
was  presently  summoned  to  join  him.     Colonna  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Napoleon  to  Caroline,  announcing 
his  departure  from  Elba,  and  requesting  that  a  vessel 
might   be   despatched  from    Naples  to  conduct  the 
emperor's  mother  and  sister  to  France.     After  a  short 
absence,   the  king  and  qu^en  returned,   and    Murat 
announced  to  the  assembled  courtiers,   with  evident 
marks  of  satisfaction,  the  intelligence  which  Napoleon's 

1  Colletta,  Book  vii.  chap.  v. — VaulahelU, "  Eidoire  du  Deux  Rettawratims^ 
Tol.  iL  p.  184,  note. 
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messenger  had  just  brought.  After  advising  with  the 
queen  and  his  ministers,  he  sent  the  next  day  a 
special  messenger  to .  the  courts  both  of  England  and 
Austria,  in  which  he  assured  them  that  whatever  might 
be  the  issue  of  Napoleon's  enterprise,  he  himself  would 
remain  steady  to  the  alliance  he  had  formed. 

Scai'cely  had  these  letters  been  dispatched  when  he 
wavered  in  the  resolution  which  had  dictated  them. 
He  heard  of  the  flight  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  enthu- 
siastic reception  of  Napoleon  by  the  army  and  the 
people.  He  foresaw  that  the  armies  of  the  allied 
powers  would  be  engaged  in  a  gigantic  struggle  with 
the  efibrts  which  Napoleon  would  be  sure  to  make. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  fancied  Italy  an  easy 
conquest;  once  master  of  this  he  became  a  power 
with  whom  in  the  conflict  of  nations,  any  of  the  con- 
tending parties  could  only  be  too  happy  to  treat. 

He  determined  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
Italian  nationality,  and  strike  one  daring  blow  for  the 
chieftainship  of  the  nation.  In  his  then  state  of  feeling 
this  course  presented  to  his  uncertain  and  suspicious 
temper  the  almost  irresistible  attraction  that  he  would 
be  equally  secure,  no  matter  which  party  gained  the 
ascendancy  in  the  coming  strife. 

His  mmisters,  his  friends,  the  French  generals,  even 
his  queen,  Napoleon's  sister,  dissuaded  him'  from  such 
a  course.  Murat  summoned  his  council,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  apprised  them  of  the  hostile  indications 
in  the  Congress.  By  exaggerating  these,  and  by  glowing 
representation*  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Italy,  ho 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  bring  them  to  an  adoption  of 
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his  views.  He  exaggerated  the  strength  of  his  own 
army^  and  the  military  resources  of  the  kingdom  to 
men  as  well  acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of 
facts  as  himself.  He  assured  his  astonished  council 
that  he  had  already  opened  correspondence  with  adhe- 
rents  in  Northern  Italy,  whom  he  named.  One  had 
already  enlisted  twelve  regiments,  and  had  provided 
12,000  muskets,  which  would  be  placed  in  his  hands 
the  very  moment  the  standard  of  Italian  independence 
was  raised ;  a  second  was  ready  to  supply  provisions  for 
four  regiments  ;  and  a  third,  whose  name  he  could  not 
yet  divulge,  had  already  arranged  with  the  disbanded 
soldiers  of  Eugene's  former  army  at  once  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  Neapolitan  troops.' 

These  statements  were  foimded  on  reports  made  to 
him,  by  those  who  imagined  that  their  promises 
would  be  realised.  But,  in  his  representations  to  his 
council,  Murat  would  appear  to  have  exceeded  anything 
which  even  the  most  sanguine  calculation  of  his  in* 
formants  justified.  He  was  one  of  those  men  not  unfre* 
quently  to  be  met  with,  who  even  in  the  greatest  emer- 
gencies, and  the  most  confidential  consultations,  are 
hurried  by  vain  glory  or  impetuosity  of  temper,  at  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  to  mould  the  £ax^ts  upon  which 
they  rely  into  such  a  shape  as  may  best  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  deliberation  by  suiting  their  vanity  or  their 
views.  We  can  hardly  impute  the  guilt  of  intentional 
deception  to  those  who  make  statements,  of  which  the 
principal  object  would  seem  to  be  that  of  imposiog  upon 
themselves. 

>  CoUetta,  Book  \ii  chap.  t. 
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The  council  of  Murat  were  not  convinced  All  they 
would  agree  to  was  a  postponement  of  their  delibera- 
tions until  answers  could  be  received  from  Austria  and 
England  ;  and  even  to  this  they  were  only  induced  to 
assent  by  the  strong  representation  of  Murat  that  both 
these  powers  had  expressed  in  Congress  their  determi- 
nation to  deprive  him  of  his  crown. 

It  has  been  insinuated  that  in  the  course  he  pursued, 
Murat  was  influenced  by  the  secret  advice  and  by  the 
representations  of  men  whom  Talleyrand  employed  to 
seduce  him  to  his  ruin.  After  the  landing  of  Napoleon 
the  French  government  had  other  cares  to  occupy  them, 
and  could  scarcely  be  suspected  of  the  madness  of  endea- 
vouring to  add  an  ally  to  the  cause  of  the  invader.  But 
among  the  desperate  efforts  which  were  made  to  effect 
Murat's  ruin  during  the  deUberations  of  the  Congress, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  emissaries  were  employed 
to  seduce  him  into  acts  of  hostility  to  the  allied  powers ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  representa- 
tions which  were  made  to  him  from  Northern  Italy, 
were  contrivances  of  Talleyrand  to  draw  him  on  to 
an  enterprise,  the  result  of  which  must  be  his  de- 
struction. 

In  the  end,  however,  his  evil  counsellors  were  in  his 
own  breast.  Nothing  could  dissuade  him  from  his 
purpose.  Caroline  earnestly  implored  of  him  to 
abandon  it.  His  French  generals,  his  French  ministers, 
opposed  it  as  strongly  as  did  his  Neapolitan  advisers; 
but  with  an  obstinacy  by  which  the  vacillating  appear 
sometimes  to  attempt  to  atone  for  habitual  inde- 
cision, he  persevered  in  spite  of  all  advice.    Without 
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re-aasembling  his  council,  without  waiting  for  the  answer 
from  England  or  Austria,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  and 
ordered  his  troops  to  cross  the  Papal  frontier. 

In  the  proceedings  which  followed  it  is  not  easy  to 
acquit  him  of  a  duplicity  so  transparent  that  he  could 
hardly  have  expected  it  to  impose  upon  any  one.  From 
Ancona,  the  king,  with  the  infatuation  of  those  destined 
to  destruction,  wrote  to  his  representatives  at  the  Con- 
gress desiring  them  to  repeat  his  protestations  of 
fidelity  to  his  engagements,  and  to  state  that  in  the 
chances  of  war  he  thought  it  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  his  own  interests  to  advance  his  armies  to  the  Po.' 
He  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  mind  in  which  one 
overwhelming  idea  possessed  his  mind.  He  had  set 
before  himself  the  ambition  of  the  sovereignty  of  Inde* 
pendent  Italy,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  this  gorgeous 
vision  he  was  blind  to  all  other  considerations.  To  this 
vague  and  undefined  speculation,  to  be  realised  he  knew 
not  how,  he  had  sacrificed  all  practical  means  either  of 
promoting  his  own  interests  or  of  serving  any  cause. 
When  he  sent  those  assurances  from  Ancona,  v^e  may, 
perhaps,  believe  that  there  was  more  sober  truth  than 
sarcasm  in  the  estimate  formed  of  him  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  when,  upon  another  occasion,  he  said  that  the 
only  excuse  that  could  be  made  for  his  conduct,  was  the 
supposition  that  he  did  not  know  upon  which  idde 
he  actually  was. 

It  was,  however,  impossible  for  any  statements  of  his 
ministers,  or  even  for  any  conftision  existing  in  his  own 

'  Kote  of  the  Ndapolitan  miniaten  to  the  Congress,  Sthof  ApriL— ^oiiMrdl, 
,->1815.    Parliamentary  Papers  relating  to  Naples. 
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mind,  to  disguise  from  the  world  the  true  nature  of  his 
act.  He  had  placed  himself  in  a  position  of  hostility  to 
the  allied  powers  of  Europe.  He  asked  the  Pope's 
permission  to  march  his  army  through  his  territory,  and 
the  request  was  repeated  without  eliciting  any  reply. 
As  soon  as  the  Neapolitan  troops  actually  crossed  his 
frontier,  the  Pope  appointed  a  regency  and  retired, 
accompanied  by  most  of  the  cardinals,  to  Florence.  The 
flight  of  the  Pontiflf  turned  strongly  against  Murat  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  people,  already  beginning  to 
reyive.  As  trifles  sometimes  influence  important  events, 
the  dissatisfaction  was  increased  by  the  near  approach 
of  Easter,  when  the  crowds  of  strangers  who  had  as- 
sembled at  Rome,  as  well  as  the  Roman  population, 
were,  by  the  absence  of  the  Pope,  disappointed  in  their 
high- wrought  expectations  of  witnessing  once  more  the 
gorgeous  Pontifical  ceremonials  of  Passion  Week.* 

Wild  as  may  have  been  the  intentions  of  Murat  in 
leading  his  army  into  the  Papal  States,  that  act  in  itself 
did  not  commit  him  to  hostility  against  his  Austrian  allies. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  February  that  Talleyrand  had 
threatened  him  with  an  invasion  from  France,  and  that 
he  himself  had  asked  permission  to  march  an  army  of 
80,000  through  Italy.'  On  the  25th  of  February,  the 
Austrian  emperor  had  delivered  his  message  both  to 
Murat  and  the  French  king,  declaring  his  determination 
not  to  suffer  the  collision  of  hostile  forces  on  Italian 
soil.    It  was  perfectly  possible  for  the  march  of  his 

4  Colletta. 

»  Note  of  Prince  Metlemich  to  Congress,  April  lOUi,  lB15,^Parliamemiarif 
Papen,  ffcuuard. 
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force  to  bear  the  oonstmcticm  wiiidi  Ina  ministen  pA 
upon  it>  and  to  be  justified  as  a  measore  of  precaatkm 
in  the  drcumstanoes  in  which  he  was  placed,  ^aj. 
eren  the  annexation  of  the  Papal  provinces  to  his  o^ 
dominions,  might  at  least  be  excnised  bj  the  provisioBS 
of  his  treaty  with  Austria. 

He  rerj  soon  deprived  himself  of  these  excuses,  and 
by  an  unmistakeable  act  of  hostility,  made  war  upoD 
Austria.  On  30th  of  March  his  troops  attacked  the 
Austrian  forces  at  Cesena.  The  (xermans  were  drireii, 
without  offering  much  resistance,  from  the  towD.  On 
the  eyening  of  that  day  he  issued  from  Rimizii  bk 
proclamation  to  the  Italian  people^  which  was  against 
Austria  a  declaration  of  war. 

**  Italians !  ibe  hour  is  come  in  which  yonr  high  deatinietf  ahoxdd 
accompliah  themselTes. 

**  Providence  auminona  you  at  length  to  be  an  indepenilent 
nation.  From  the  Alps  to  the  Sicilian  strait  resounds  one  onlj 
cry — *  The  Independence  of  Italy.*  And  by  what  title  do  fomgo^ 
nations  claim  to  wrest  from  you  that  independence  which  ia  the 
first  right  and  first  possession  of  erery  people  ?  Is  it  in  yain  then 
that  nature  has  raised  for  your  defence  the  barrier  of  the  Alps  ? 
No,  no ;  let  us  chase  from  the  Italian  soil  all  foreign  domination. 
Every  nation  has  a  right  tq  expand  to  its  natural  boundaries.  Sesi 
and  inaccessible  mountains — such  are  your  boundaries.  Eighty 
thousand  Italians  of  the  Neapolitan  States  march  behind  their 
king,  and  swear  neyer  to  repose  till  after  the  delirerance  of  Italy- 
Italians  of  the  other  states  second  this  unanimous  design !  At 
length  the  national  energy  displays  itself  in  the  plenitude  of  itv 
force. 

**  Italians  I  let  us  seek  a  remedy  for  so  many  evils.  Eorm 
among  yourselves  an  indissoluble  union,  and  when  by  your  yalonr 
you  will  have  conquered  your  independence,  let  a  government  of 
your  own  choice,  a  representation  truly  national,  a  constitution 
worthy  of  the  age  and  of  yourselves,  assure  your  liberty  and 
internal  prosperity. 
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'^  I  appeal  to  all  brare  men!  Let  them  follow  me  to  the 
combat !  I  appeal  equallj  to  all  men  who  haye  profoundly  medi- 
;ated  on  the  interests  of  their  country,  in  order  that  they  may 
prepare  the  constitution  and  the  laws  which  henceforward  shall 
^ovem  Italy  happy — Italy  independent  I" 

He  vras   soon  made  bitterly  to  feel  how  reckless 
had  been  the  haste  with  which  he  had  adopted  sus- 
picions,   perhaps    the  treacherous   suggestions   of  his 
enemies,   and  acted  on  the  belief  that  England  and 
Austria  were  determined  to  sacrifice  him.     Scarcely 
had  he  taken  the  fatal  step  of  the  Eimini  proclamation 
and  the  attack  on  the  Austrian  lines  at  Cesena,  when 
his   trusted  aide-de-camp  Colonel   Maceroni  brought 
him  from  London,  intelligence  which  ought  to  have 
reached  him  at  a  far  earher  period.     Very  soon  after 
the  landing  of  Napoleon,  Lord  Castlereagh  communi- 
cated to  Tocco,  the  envoy  (who,  though  not  formally 
acknowledged,   represented  Murat   at    London),   that 
a  despatch  had  been  sent  from  the  English  cabinet 
to  the  Duke  of  WeUington  at  Vienna^  informing  him  of 
the  resolve  of  the  British  government  to  enter  into  a  new 
and  formal  alliance  with  Murat,  and  urging  on  the  allies 
to  do  the  same.® 

The  friends  of  Murat  allege  that  carelessness,  or  even 
treachery,  detained  the  messenger  who  was  the  bearer 
of  this  communication.     It  reached  him  when  he  had 

*  Hemoin  qf  Maceroni,  yoL  iL  p.  186 — 141.  Maceroni  tellB  oa  that  a  Tery  few 
days  after  the  iasae  of  the  proelamation  from  Rimini,  and  the  attack  upon  the 
Auitiiaiu  at  Ceaena,  he  reached  the  king,  having  travelled  in  all  haste  from 
London.  He  found  the  king  still  in  ignorance  of  L<»:d  Castlereagh's 
communioations  to  his  envoy  or  rather  agent  in  London. 

'*  Hy  readers,"  he  says,  "  may  well  judge  of  the  surprise^  indignation^  and 
regret  with  which  poor  Joachim  was  suddenly  overwhelmed.  Seizing  his  hair 
vith  both  hands  in  a  convulsive  grasp,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  stamped  his 
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irretrievably  committed  himself  to  that  wild  and  reck- 
less movement,  which  was  destined  to  cost  him  both 
his  throne  and  his  life. 

The  intelligence  of  the  attack  upon  the  Austrian 
posts,  and  of  the  issuing  of  this  proclamation^  readied 
Vienna  at  the  very  time  when  his  envoys  were  en- 
deavouring in  elaborate  State-papers  to  prove  that  the 
advance  of  his  army  was  marked  by  no  hostile  intentions, 
and  was  justified  as  an  act  of  precaution  against  the 
menacing  movements  of  France.'  A  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  Austria  immediately  followed.  A  paper, 
in  which  the  ministers  of  the  empire  foimd  it  easy  to 
justify  this  step,  vindicated  the  fidehty  of  Francis  to 
his  engagements,  and  pointed  out  to  Europe  the  £edth- 
lessness  of  his  inconstant  ally.®  The  whole  of  the 
Italian  army  of  Austria  was  ordered  at  once  to  march 
upon  Naples ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Ferdi- 

feet  in  agony,  exclaiming, '  0  Tocoo,  Tocoo,  you  have  ruined  me  and  yoior 
country  1  what  a  pretty  washerwoman's  business/  {QudmisMbU  oommSragey' 

The  Italian  patriots  were  not  after  all  mistaken  in  distrusting  the  ainoerify 
of  Murat  in  the  cause  of  their  country's  independence. 

The  £ftot  of  the  communication  from  Lord  Castlereagh  does  not  rart  oa 
Maoeroni*s  testimony.  General  Pepe  mentions  his  having  heard  of  it  frtnn  the 
Duke  of  Campo  Chiaro. 

'<  It  is  essentisl  to  state  in  this  place,  that  although  the  British  goyemment 
desired  to  unite  the  Two  Sidlies  under  the  Bourbon  sceptre,  as  soon  aa  it 
became  acquainted  with  the  return  of  Napoleon,  the  Duke  of  Campo  Ohiaio 
was  informed  that  if  Joachim  would  remain  faithful  to  the  allied  powen^  he 
would  be  recognised  as  King  of  Naples  by  England  and  the  other  allied 
BOTereigns ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  should  have  secured  to  him  a  tenritoiy  in 
the  Marches  of  Ancona  of  400,000  inhabitants  which  had  been  promised  him 
by  Austria.  But  when  the  Austrians  were  attacked  at  Ce8en%  all  hope  of  any 
treaty  with  the  King  of  Naples  was  abandoned.  This  was  ezpreaaly  told  me 
months  afterwards  by  Campo  Chiara" — Pepe*9  Memoin,  vol.  iL  chap.  iL 

7  Letter  of  Murat's  representatives  to  Mettemioh,  April  8th,  1115.— Ab^ 
UametUary  Papen,  ffantardf  vol.  81. 

9  iCuiifesto  of  Hettemich,  April  12th,  lS15,—I1nd. 
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nand,  by  which  Austria  engaged  to  use  all  her  en« 
deavours  to  recover  for  him  his  Neapolitan  dominions. 

The  policy  of  the  allies  was  one  of  conciliation,  and 
the  support  of  Austria  to  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand 
-was  given  only  on  a  distinct  engagement  that  he  would 
recognise  and  respect  the  acts  of  the  government  that 
had,  in  &ct,  been  established  at  Naples.  The  treaty 
was  signed  at  Vienna  on  the  29th  of  April.^ 

It  contained  stipulations  by  which  Ferdinand  bound 
himself,  in  the  event  of  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of 
Naples,  to  grant  a  complete  amnesty  of  all  oflTences  com- 
mitted against  his  government — ^to  guarantee  the  debts 
contracted  during  French  rule — ^to  respect  their  sales  of 
national  property — ^to  make  no  distinction  in  the  admis- 
sion of  his  subjects  to  civil  employment,  to  preserve  the 
new  nobility — and,  finally,  to  continue  their  rank  and 
pay  in  the  military  service  to  all  ofiScers  of  the  Neapo- 
litan army  who  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
restored  dynasty.*^ 

From  this  hour  Murat  had  staked  his  all  upon  the 
success  of  his  project  of  Italian  independence.  He  was 
not  long  in  learning  the  extent  of  the  delusion  by  which 
he  had  been  led  astray.  He  had  dallied  too  long  with 
the  sacred  cause  of  Italian  patriotism  to  win  confidence 
for  his  adoption  of  it  now.  The  proclamation  in  which  he 
appealed  to  Italian  nationality  bore  two  signatures,  and 
both  were  French !  It  was  signed  by  Murat,  and 
countersigned  by  his    French   general  Millet.      The 

*  Becueil  des  trait^s,  page  171. 

^  See  (Post  428)  the  exact  repetition  of  the  proviAiona  of  this  treaty  in  those 
of  the  conyention  of  Casa-Lanza. 
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cry  of  the  people,  like  the  will  of  Providence,    ex- 
isted only  in  his  own  imagination.     Scarcely  a  yolim- 
teer  enrolled  his  name  in  the  books  which  through- 
out Italy  were  opened  to  record  the  names  of  iho 
patriots  who  were  to  swell  the  ranks  of  Murat  and 
Italian  freedom.     If  the  enterprise  of  ItaUan  indepen- 
dence was  practicable  in  the  hands  of  any,  it  was  not 
so  in  those  of  Murat.   *'  Unstable  as  water,  he  could  not 
excel  ;*'  his  vacillation  precluded  all  faith  in  the  success 
of  any  enterprise  in  which  he  was  left  to  himself.     But 
no  rational  calculation  could  have  expected  that  the 
Italians  could  really  believe  in  the  cry  of  their  national 
independence  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  generalB  of 
the  empire,  least  of  all  from  those  of  Murat.     They  had 
learned  by  bitter  experience  the  true  translation  of  the 
revolutionary   formula   of  ItaUan   independence,   and 
Murat  had  too  often  deceived  his  own  subjects  in  his 
promises  of  a  constitution,  to  command  impUcit  belief  in 
the  assurances  which  he  now  held  out  to  Italy  at  large. 
The  army  which  Murat  led  northward,  instead  of 
numbering  80,000  as  he  represented  in  his  proclama- 
tion, certainly  never  exceeded  34,000.     Some  accounts 
represent  it  as  not  amounting  to  more  than  25,000.     Of 
this  force  one  division  was  despatched  into  Tuscany. 
The  grand-duke  left  Florence,  and  the  Austrian  troops 
retired  at  their  approach.     A  panic,  however,  suddenly 
seized  the  advancing  Neapolitans.     Their  general  sup- 
posed that  an  overwhelming  force  was  before  them,  and 
they  returned  to  meet  the  king  at  Bologna,  having  at 
least  performed  the  singular  exploit  of  first  seizing 
Tuscany  from  a  hostile  army,  and  submitting  themselves 
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to  be  driven  out  of  it,  without  in  the  entire  operation 
striking  a  single  blow. 

The  Austrian  troops  in  the  Legations  retreated  to  the 
river  Tanaro,  where  their  generals  prepared  to  make 
their  decisive  stand.  Nearly  60,000  Austrians  defended 
the  banks  of  the  Po.  An  assault  upon  a  fortified 
position  at  St  Ambrogio  was  not  without  glory  to  the 
Neapolitan  troops."  But  a  few  days  afterwards,  on  the 
10th  of  April,  the  troops  of  Murat,  under  the  command 
of  General  Pepe,  were  driven  back  by  the  Austrians^ 
who  now  in  their  turn  advanced,  and  in  the  city  of 
Bologna  the  king  called  a  hurried  council  of  war. 

The  dangers  which  his  recklessness  had  provoked,  had 
burst  upon  him  from  all  sides.  Lord  William  Bentinck 
wrote  to  him  from  Turin  that  his  unprovoked  attack 
upon  the  Austrians  at  Cesena^  had  terminated  the 
armistice  between  him  and  the  English,  and  that  all 
the  force  of  England  would  be  exerted  in  support  of 
the  Austrian  cause.  Murat  received  the  intimation 
with  surprise,  and  complained  of  it  as  a  breach  of  fjaith. 
He  could  not  understand  that  an  attack  upon  England's 
ally  released  England  from  the  obligation  of  the 
armistice  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  contingency  was 
one  for  which  he  was  utterly  unprepared,  although 
the  hostility  of  England  at  once  exposed  his  capital 
to  danger.  The  flower  of  his  own  army  sent  into 
Tuscany,  returned  ingloriously  from  the  expedition 
vniJx  no  other  result  than  that  of  teaching  him  that  he 
could  not  rely  upon  his  troops.  The  forces  which 
Austria  had  concentrated   in   Italy  were  more  than 

>*  Mamoin  of  Qenentl  P<»p«. 
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double  the  number  of  his  own.  An  Austrian  diyision 
passing  through  Tuscany,  was  in  full  march  to  the 
frontiers  of  his  kingdom.  On  the  side  of  Sicily  the 
English  navy  and  the  troops  of  Ferdinand  were  making 
all  preparations  to  invade  him.  The  Italian  volunteers, 
upon  whom  he  had  calculated,  were  not  to  be  found. 
The  Tuscan  and  Modenese  regiments  had  ranged  them- 
selves with  enthusiasm  under  the  German  banners. 
The  king  awoke  from  his  dream  of  glory  and  of 
power  to  find  himself  surrounded  with  the  stem 
realities  of  disaster  and  ruin. 

Oloomy  was  the  council  before  which  Murat  had  to 
lay  this  dismal  statement  of  his  position.  One  of  the 
generals,  who  has  left  his  account  of  these  transactions, 
has  recorded  his  belief  that  a  daring  act  of  adventure 
might  have  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  the  king  ;  that  had 
he  turned  on  his  pursuers,  who  had  incautiously  divided 
their  forces,  a  success  would  have  really  summoned 
Italy  to  arms."  No  voice  in  his  council  was  raised  to 
offer  that  advice.  A  retreat  to  the  frontiers  of  Naples 
was  unanimously  resolved  on.  This  retreat  was  one 
that  had  aU  the  disasters  without  any  of  the  redeeming 
glories  of  war.  It  seemed  the  evil  destiny  of  the  once 
great  monarch  that  his  ML  should  be  unattended  by 
anything  that  could  elevate  it  into  greatness.  A  series 
of  petty  and  mean  disasters  were  his  ruin.  From  town 
to  town,  and  from  post  to  post,  he  led  his  dispirited  and 
demoralised  army.  An  Austrian  force  inferior  to  his 
own  pursued  and  harassed  his  retreating  columns.  At 
last,  as  they  approached  the  confines  of  the  Neapolitan 

"  Memoira  of  Qeneral  Pepe. 
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kingdom,  an  engagement  which  took  place  between 
Macerata  and  Tolentino,  on  the  4th  of  May,  ended  in 
a  total  and  ignominious  rout.  After  resisting  an  attack 
of  their  pursuers  for  a  day,  his  battalions  broke  up 
during  the  night,  and  before  the  next  morning  dawn 
more  than  one  half  of  the  army  were  irretrievably 
dispersed.'^ 

It  were  useless  to  trace  through  varying  accounts  the 
narratives  of  skirmishes  that  present  no  feature  of 
interest^  and  which  exercised  no  influence  up(m  the 
general  result.  It  may  be  forgiven  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  Keapolitan  generals  who  have  described  these 
scenes,  that  they  attempt  to  redeem  the  character  of 
their  countrymen,  by  magnifying  every  petty  resistance 
of  some  of  the  regiments  into  an  act  of  heroism.  It 
may  be  conceded  to  them,  without  sacrifice  of  fact,  that 
badly  officered,  ill  disciplined,  and  dispirited,  some  of  the 
battalions  of  the  army  displayed  isolated  acts  of  splendid 
bravery  in  this  disastrous  retreat.  The  great  fact  must 
remain  unquestioned.  The  whole  expedition  ended  in 
a  melancholy  and  shameful  reverse.  Destitute  of  provi- 
sions, the  soldiers  straggled  from  their  camp  in  search  of 
the  plunder,  upon  which  they  were  compelled  to  depend 
for  their  daily  food.  Their  generals  are  said  to  have 
been  incapable,  and  some  of  them  are  accused  of 
having  brought  vrilfully  false  reports  to  the  king. 
At   Macerata  most  of  the  troops  broke  up  into  a 

u  Those  who  deeire  to  pursue  the  detalLi  of  a  retreat  which  it  is  impossible 
to  invest  either  with  dignity  or  interest,  may  consult  the  narratires  of  Colletta 
and  Pepe.  The  latter  has  found,  in  an  account  written  by  an  Austrian  eye- 
witness, the  confession  that  at  Macerata  *'  the  Neapolitan  troops  fought  with  the 
greatest  courage^  and  became  masters  of  positions  exceedingly  difficult  to  be 
taken." 

VOL,  IL  *  ^ 
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disorganised  rabble,  and  with  difficulty  Murat  led  to 
Capua  a  small  remnant  of  an  army,  that  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  defeated,  because  they  -were 
worsted  without  anything  that  deserres  to  bo  called 
a  fight. 

From  Capua,  on  the  12th  of  May,  the  king  s^it  to 
Naples  a  proclamation,  granting  a  free  constitution. 
To  conceal  the  fact  that  this  was  wrung  from  him  only 
in  distress,  he  resorted  to  the  miserable  subterfuge  of 
ante-dating  it  from  Rimini,  on  the  30th  of  Mardi ; 
the  artifice  could  have  imposed  upon  no  one.  The 
proclamation  reached  Naples  on  the  18th  of  Hay,  when 
his  power  was  absolutely  at  an  end. 

The  transparent  imposition  scarcely  added  to  the 
contempt  with  which  his  proclamation  was  received ; 
his  enemies  had  been  beforehand  with  him,  and  Lord 
William  Bentinck  dispersed  proclamati<ms  throughout 
Naples  and  Calabria,  in  which  he  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  Ferdinand  had  actually  granted  three  years 
before  a  free  constitution  to  Sicily,  and  contradied 
this  conduct  with  that  of  Joachim,  who  had  denied  to 
his  subjects  eyen  the  modified  benefits  they  were  en- 
titled to  under  the  statute  of  Bayonne. 

Misfortunes  gathered  thick  and  fast  round  the 
declining  destioies  of  the  king.  From  Prince  Cariati, 
whom  he  had  sent  as  ambassador  to  Vienna,  he  learned 
that  the  outraged  soyereigns  had  refused  to  listen  to 
any  terms  of  accommodation ;  from  France  he  heard 
that  Napoleon,  eren  before  he  was  informed  of  his 
reverses,  had  bitterly  censured  the  recklessness  of  his 
conduct ;  a  recklessness,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say. 
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might  yet  prove  the  ruin  of  his  cause.  The  English  fleet 
vras  in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  ready  to  land  a  large  force  near 
Naplesf,  to  co-operate  with  the  advancing  Germans, 
and  replace  Ferdinand  on  the  throne.  In  his  own  domi- 
nions, popular  feeling  was  against  him  ;  the  Bourbonists 
were  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  Carbonari,  exasperated 
by  his  long  withholding  of  the  constitution,  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  promises  of  Ferdinand,  still  more  by 
the  actual  granting  of  the  Sicilian  constitution,  had 
fixed  their  hopes  of  Neapolitan  liberty  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  king. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  May,  the  very  day  on 
which  his  proclamation  appeared,  Joachim  Murat,  having 
travelled  firom  Capua  in  disguise,  entered  Naples  on  foot 
in  plain  attire  and  unattended.  Recognised  by  some 
few  persons  in  the  streets,  he  was  received  by  them 
with  acclamations  which  he  had  hardly  reason  to 
expect. 

Bepairing  to  the  palace  he  had  that'  whicfi  proved  his 
last  interview  with  his  queen.  "  We  are  betrayed  by 
fortune,''  he  said ;"  all  is  lost."  "  Not  all,"  replied  the 
queen, — ^the  true  woman  rising  into  nobility  with  the 
misfortunes  of  her  husbandj — "  not  all,  if  we  preserve 
our  honour  and  constancy."  Murat  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  faithful  wife,  and  resolved  on  leaving 
Naples  and  seeking  shelter  in  France. 

Captain  Campbell,  an  officer  in  the  British  navy,  had 
arrived  in  Naples  a  week  before  with  a  squadron  con- 
sisting of  his  own  ship  the  "  Tremendous,"  the  "  Alc- 
mene  "  frigate,  and  the  "  Partridge."  He  threatened  to 
bombard  the  town  unless  the  arsenal  and  ships  of  war 

B  B  2 
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then  Ijing  in  the  harbour  were  surrendered  to  him  at 
once.  Caroline,  who  had  been  left  Regent,  was  com- 
pelled to  yield,  and  through  Prince  Cariati,  bj  her 
compliance  with  these  demands,  she  obtained  aa  en- 
gagement that  the  British  squadron  should  not  act 
against  Naples. 

She  had  yielded  indeed,  not  to  the  strength  of  the 
British  commander,  but  to  the  dissatisfaction  growing 
rapidly  in  Naples,  and  to  her  perfect  consciousness  that 
the  Neapolitans  would  not  endure  a  bombardment  of 
their  beautiful  city  in  the  cause  of  Murat  When 
assured  by  her  council  that  Campbell  would  certainly 
never  venture  to  approach  the  town  with  the  ships 
which  he  had  with  him,  and  that  if  he  did,  his  vessels 
would  be  sunk  by  the  fire  of  the  double  ranges  of 
batteries  on  the  shore  ;  she  replied,  that  if  the  danger 
was  a  delusion,  the  panic  in  the  city  was  a  reality,  that 
they  could  not  aflFord  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
enemies,  that  if  the  British  cabinet,  by  approving  of 
the  acts  of  the  British  commander;  should  really  sanc- 
tion his  violation  of  the  armistice — ^that  armistice  which, 
like  her  hxisband,  she  insisted  was  still  in  force — they 
would  only  cover  themselves  with  disgrace.  "  The  only 
and  sure  protection  against  injustice  was  history." 

Murat,  therefore,  found  on  his  arrival,  his  marine 
already  surrendered  to  the  English,  and  the  flag  of 
Britain  floating  supreme  upon  the  waters  of  the  bay : 
within  forty-eight  hours  that  flag  was  destined  to  be 
the  protection  of  his  noble  queen  against  the  savage 
fury  of  the  rabble  that  had  so  often  followed  him  with 
acclamations  through  the  streets. 
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-A.  mournful  day  was  passed  in  the  preparations  for 

blio  final  departure  of  the  king.     Already  indications 

began   to   exhibit  themselves  of  the  temper  of  the 

populace,   and  it  was  thought  prudent  that  Murat's 

departure  should  be  managed  so  as  to  be  unobserved. 

T^wo  small  vessels  were  engaged,  which  were  to  wait 

for    him   at  Miniscola,   a  small   village  on  the  bay. 

His  four  children  were  to  be  sent  to  the  fortress  of 

Graeta,  and  the  heroic  Caroline  agreed  to  remain  alone 

in    Naples,  with  the  authority  of  Regent,  to  discharge 

tlie  last  duties  of  sovereignty  to  the  people  and  to 

herself. 

The  Duke  di  Gallo  was  commissioned,  with  General 
Colletta,  to  make  terms  for  the  surrender  of  Naples  to 
the  invading  army.  "Give  up  every  thing  except 
my  honour,  that  of  the  army,  and  the  safety  of  the 
people,'^  was  the  brief  direction  of  the  fallen  monarch 
to  his  ministers.  It  was  settled  that  Murat  should 
await  at  Miniscola  intelligence  of  the  result  of  the 
capitulation. 

That  day  wore  heavily  away  in  the  palace.  When 
the  shades  of  night  closed  in,  Murat  took  his  last  fare- 
well of  the  queen  and  his  children,  whom  he  was  never 
again  to  see.  As  if  with  some  sad  presentiment  of  his 
fate,  his  children  passionately  clung  to  him,  and  were 
with  difficulty  torn  from  his  arms.  The  carriage  of  his 
aide-de-camp  was  in  waiting  ;  Murat  contrived  to  drive 
away  in  it  unobserved.  Another  carried  the  terrified 
and  weeping  children  to  the  stronghold  of  Gaeta^  and 
Caroline  was  left  alone. 
The  Austrian  army  was  already  near  the  city.     The 
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next  morning,  that  of  the  20th,  the  Duke  di  Gallo  and 
CoUetta  met  its  commanders,  and  surrendered  Naples 
to  their  victorious  arms.  Lord  Burghersh,  the  English 
minister  at  the  court  of  Tuscany,  represented  his  country 
upon  this  occasion,  and  ia  the  absence  of  the  **  com- 
manding officers  of  the  British  sea  and  land  forces,'' ^^  he  i 
signed  the  military  convention  which  accompanied  the  \ 
surrender,  and  to  which  the  names  of  CoUetta  on  the 
part  of  Naples,  and  Neipperg  on  the  part  of  Austria^ 
were  attached.  The  articles  were  subsequently  counter- 
signed by  Carrascosa  and  Bianchi,  as  generals-in-chief 
of  the  Neapoh'tan  and  Austrian  armies. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  at  the  villa  of  a  private 
gentleman  named  Lanza,  near  Capua^  from  which  cir- 
cumstance this  convention  was  known  as  that  of  Casa 
Lanza ;  by  its  provisions,  the  forts  and  castles  were  to 
be  surrendered  on  the  21st,  and  Naples  itself  on  the 
23rd ;  the  garrison  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours 
of  war,  and  all  foreigners  and  Neapohtans  who  applied 
for  them  were  to  be  granted  passports  to  leave  the 
kingdom  at  their  pleasure. 

The  English  diplomatist  signed  only  the  military 
convention.^^  The  Neapolitan  negotiators  wrote  at 
the  foot  of  that  convention  the  following  as  their 
demands : 

1st.  The  conservation  of  the  national  arrangements  of 
the  Two  Sicilies. 

2nd.  The  maintenance  of  the  public  debt 

^*  Batification  of  Lord  Buxighonh ;  Conyention  of  Casa  Lann. 
^  Despatches  from  Lord  Barghersh ;  London  Qasette,  Januaiy  17th,  1815; 
Amraal  Register,  1815;  Appendix  to  Ghronible,  p.  167. 
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3rd.  The  mamtenance  of  all  dotations  and  donations 
made  by  goyemment  since  1806. 

4th.  The  maintenance  of  the  sales  of  public  property. 

The  Austrian  generals  adopted  a  safe  course  in 
dealing  ^th  these  demands.  They  wrote  below  them 
an  exact  copy  of  the  private  treaty  of  the  29th  of 
April,  which  the  emperor  had  already  induced  or 
compelled  the  King  of  Naples  to  sign ;  they  are  as 
follows  : — 

1st.  No  one  shall  be  pursued  or  molested  on  account 
of  his  political  opinions,  or  of  his  conduct  prior  to  the 
re-establishment  of  King  Ferdinand  on  the  throne  of 
Naples,  at  whatever  time  and  under  whatever  circum- 
stances they  may  take  place.  In  consequence,  a  com- 
plete and  entire  amnesty  shall  be  granted  without  any 
exception  or  restriction  whatever. 

2nd.  The  sales  of  the  national  property  are  irre- 
vocably maintained. 

3rd.  The  public  debt  shall  be  guaranteed. 

4th.  Every  Neapolitan  is  qualified  to  hold  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  in  the  realm. 

5th.  The  nobility,  both  ancient  and  new,  shall  be 
preserved. 

6th.  All  persons  in  the  military  service  of  Naples 
who  shall  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  Ferdi- 
nand, shall  be  preserved  in  their  rank,  their  honours,  and 
their  pay. 

Below  these  stipulations  tiie  Austrian  general  wrote 
the  significant  words — 

"  His  majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  gives  to  these 
stipulations  his  formal  guarantee.'^ 
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Thus  had  the  Emperor  of  Austria  already  secured 
for  the  Neapolitans  more  than  their  own  negotiators  now 
demanded ;  the  amnesty,  the  Neapolitan  generals,  with 
more  pride  than  prudence,  scorned  to  ask  for,  because 
they  could  not  admit  that  they  had  done  wrong.  The 
guarantee  for  the  army  and  the  newly  created  nobility, 
they  had  not  proposed,  lest  they  might  seem  to  stipulate 
for  advantages  to  themselves. 

Every  eflFort  was  made  by  Colletta  to  obtain  for 
Murat  a  safe  conduct  into  France.  This,  as  might  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances  then  existing,  was 
refused.  It  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  Aua- 
trians  could  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  at  the  army  of 
Napoleon  of  so  important  a  recruit.  Bianchi,  on  the 
other  hand,  proposed  that  the  ex-king  should  be  escorted 
by  a  guard  of  honour  to  Austria,  where  his  future 
situation  would  be  decided.  The  Neapolitan  envoys 
declared  they  had  no  authority  to  treat  for  Murat,  and 
with  regard  to  him  the  treaty  was  silent. 

In  the  meantime  the  rabble  of  Naples  began  to  make 
one  of  their  characteristic  demonstrations  in  £a.vour  of 
the  Bourbon  cause  ;  the  Ufe  of  Murat  was  openly 
threatened,  but  the  prudence  of  the  queen  had  placed 
him  far  from  their  violence.  The  palace  in  which 
Caroline  remained  was  guarded  by  detachments  of  the 
Guard  of  Safety,  who  were  obliged  to  remain  incessantly 
under  arms  to  protect  the  queen  from  the  insults,  and 
more  than  insults  of  the  mob. 

A  display  of  heroism,  by  which  she  saved  Naples  froia 
pillage,  was  the  last  act  of  her  residence  in  the  palace, 
which  for  seven  years  she  had  occupied  as  queen. 
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When  the  news  of  the  surrender  reached  Naples,  the 
Lazzaroni  determined,  before  the  entry  of  the  Austrian 
army,  to  have  a  demonstration  of  their  own ;  under  the 
pretence  of  rejoicing,  they  organised  a  systematic  plan 
of  violence  and  plunder.  The  pretended  regard  of  the 
mob  for  the  EngUsh  did  not  prevent  them  from 
marking  out  for  special  pillage  the  houses  of  the 
English  merchants  and  bankers,  whose  presumed  wealth 
attracted  the  special  regard  of  their  friends.  The 
firmness  of  Caroline  saved  Naples  from  the  intended 
pillage ;  sending  for  the  chiefs  of  the  National  Guard, 
she  spoke  to  them  with  a  spirit  and  eloquence  worthy 
of  the  wife  of  Murat  and  the  sister  of  Napoleon; 
she  implored  them  not  to  permit  the  last  day  of  the 
reign  of  Murat  to  be  disgraced  by  the  intended  plunder. 
Animated  by  her  voice  and  manner  the  National  Guard 
unanimously  turned  out  in  arms — the  mob,  although 
strengthened  by  some  fugitives  from  Capua,  and  the 
prisoners  whom  they  had  released  from  their  dungeons, 
were  held  in  check.  On  the  20th  the  fleet  of  Lord 
Exmouth  had  fortunately  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  ;  five 
hundred  marines  from  that  fleet  were  sent  into  Naples 
at  the  request  of  the  queen,**  to  protect  especially  the 
menaced  wealth  of  the  English  merchants,  and  finally, 
a  detachment  of  an  equal  number  of  Austrian  troops 
were  invited,  in  anticipation  of  the  day  fixed  for  their 
entry,  to  aid  in  maintaining  order. 

Thus  by  the  wise  and  prompt  measures  of  the  high- 
spirited  Caroline,  Naples  was  preserved  from  one  of 
those  riotous  scenes  of  sack  and  plunder,  from  which 

M  Despatch  of  Lord  Barghenh,  May  23. 
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its  fcgilimite  flarereigna  hare  Bot  alvajB  tikoi^^  it 
seeeflBary  to  protect  the  beandfiil  dty.  Diaaqipciiiited 
in  tlieir  hopes  of  a  rojalist  demonstiatian,  the  aogiy 
Lazxaroni  tamed  their  atteotioa  to  the  ex-qoea. 
Eren  under  the  protectiim  of  the  troops,  h^*  life  mas 
not  safe,  and  she  sought  refuge  <m  hoard  the  Eiig^i^ 
ship  '^  Tremendods,"  to  the  side  of  whidi  she  nas 
pnrsaed  bj  the  infuriated  Lazzarooi,  who  were  onh 
thwarted  in  their  intention  of  personal  Tiolenoe  by  the 
cool  gallantry  of  Captain  Campbell  and  his  sailors  and 
marines.  They  endearonred  at  once  to  manifest  their 
own  character  and  the  intensity  of  their  hatred  by  shodr- 
ing  her  ears  with  the  words  of  songs  the  most  rihaM 
and  obscene.'^ 

On  the  22nd  the  main  body  of  the  Austrian  army 
entered  Naples,  headed  by  Prince  Leopold,  who,  cm 
the  5th  of  Kay,  had  returned  from  Vienna,  when  the 
recognition  of  his  &tber  as  King  of  Naples  was  finally 
arranged.  Two  days  of  rejoicing  followed.  The  vessels 
in  the  harbour  were  dressed  in  the  day  with  t^eir 
gayest  flags,  at  night  with  lanterns  from  the  rigging. 
From  a  vessel  bearing  those  emblems  of  joy,  Madame 
Murat,  no  longer  Queen  Caroline,  was  a  witness  of  the 
illumination  with  which  the  people  of  Naples  celebrated 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  downfall  of  her  own 
and  her  husband's  throne. 

In  her  secret  heart  she  sustained  herself  by  the 
belief,  which  the  sister  of  Napoleon  still  retained,  in 
the  victorious  destiny  of  her  imperial  brother ;  to  the 
few  friends  who  visited    her  she    complained    that 

V  Ooll«tta-lAdy  Uorgux'u  ''Italy." 
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Colletta  and  Carrascosa  had  not  at  Casa  Lanza  com- 
plied ^th  the  commands  of  the  ex*king,  -who  had 
charged  them  to  stipulate  for  some  provision  for  his 
family ;  but  added,  that  it  was  not  of  so  much  conse^ 
quence^  as  in  a  few  months,  when  Napoleon  had 
driyen  the  Austrians  out  of  Italy,  she  would  revisif 
Naples  as  its  queen.*® 

It  was  in  the  confidence  of  realization  of  these 
yain  dreams  that  she  insisted  on  being  taken  to 
the  coast  of  France.  At  the  period  of  the  capitulation 
she  had  asked  for  herself  a  passage  to  France,  and  it 
is  said  that  Captain  Campbell  was  actually  preparing 
to  send  her  to  Antibes.  Her  mother,  her  sister  the 
Princess  FauUna,  and  her  uncle  Cardinal  Fesch,  who 
had  been  her  guests,  had  already  left  Naples  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  that  country.  Lord  Exmouth 
peremptorily  interposed  and  insisted  on  her  sailing  for 
Trieste. 

On  the  24th  the  "Tremendous''  left  the  port  of 
Naples  for  Oaeta — ^a  fortress  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  adherents  of  the  French.  The  British  ship  ap^ 
preached  its  walls  upon  a  peaceful  errand.  It  brought 
Caroline  to  receire  her  children  from  the  protectors  to 
whom  she  had  sent  them.  Receiving  them  on  board, 
the  ^^  Tremendous  "*  stood  back  towards  Naples.  Soon 
afterwards  it  conreyed  CaroKne  and  her  children  to 
Trieste,  where  the  Austrian  emperor  had  offered  her  an 
asylum.  She  assumed  the  title  of  the  Countess  Lipona 
— ^Lipona  the  anagram  of  the  city  of  which  she  had 
been  queen. 

"  Pepe's  Memoin,  toL  U.  ohap.  4. 
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On  her  way  from  Naples,  the  vessel  which  conyeyed 
her  met  the  squadron  which  was  bringing  Ferdinand  in 
triumph  to  the  Italian  shore.  The  commander  waited 
on  her  in  her  cabin  to  prepare  her  for  the  salute 
which  would  be  fired  in  honour  of  the  king,  and 
begged  that  she  would  not  be  alarmed  at  the  sound 
of  the  cannon.  '*  The  noise  of  cannon/'  she  replied, 
**  can  never  be  strange  or  displeasing  to  the  ears  of  a 
Buonaparte."  *^ 

All  flittings  of  royal  personages  are  not  marked  by 
the  same  chivalry  which  induced  the  Sardinian  monarch 
when  he  fled  from  his  capital  to  leave  in  his  palace  all 
the  royal  property.^  Ferdinand  had  not  hesitated  to 
despoil  the  Neapolitan  palace  of  its  choicest  stores,^  and 
the  Countess  of  Lipona  when  she  left  it^  brought 
with  her  many  movable  articles  of  value  which  it 
contained.  A  large  number  of  packages  were  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  the  English  naval  authorities, 
under  an  engagement  that  they  should  be  brought  with 
herself.  When  she  finally  left  Naples  they  were  left 
behind  on  the  strange  plea  that  there  was  not  room  for 
them  on  board.  They  were  subsequently  seized  by  the 
Neapolitan  government  on  the  allegation  that  they  were 
royal  property.  CaroUne  in  vain  appealed  to  the 
British  government,  to  the  care  of  whose  officers  she 
had  confided  them,  and  who  she  alleged  were  bound  to 
return  them  to  her  safe.  The  King  of  Naples  and  even 
the  King  of  Spain  laid  claim  to  some  of  the  jewels,  as 
belonging  to  their  respective  crowns.  The  Countess  of 
Lipona  insisted  that  they  should  be  given  up  to  her 

>•  CoUetta.  «  Vol.  i.  p.  269.  »  VoL  i  p.  822. 
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ixExder  the  agreement  which  stipulated  for  the  preserva- 

idoi]i  of  her  personal  eflfects.     The  value  of  the  property 

lefb  behind  was  estimated  at  nearly  two  millions  of  francs, 

a.n.<l  it  seems  unquestionable  that  the  largest  portion  of 

it^  at  least  consisted  of  purchases  made  by  Murat  and 

liis  queen.      None  of  it  ever  was  restored,  and  the 

fnends  of  the  ex-queen  exhausted  every  eflfort,  without 

success,  to  obtain  any  compensation  from  the  govern- 

inent  either  of  Naples  or  of  England.*^ 

While  Caroline,  still  fixing  her  faith  on  the  coming 
triumph  of  Napoleon,  was  passing  over  the  waters  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  the  place  of  her  exile,  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sourbons  was  resuming  its  authority  in  Naples  amid 
displays  of  popular  rejoicing,  so  general,  that  it  appeared 
that  the  city  contained  none  but  partisans  of  their  cause. 
On  his  entrance  into  Naples,  Prince  Leopold  had  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  from  Ferdinand,   assuring   the 
people  of  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  had  been  promised  by 
the  Austrian  generals  at  Casa  Lanza  in  his  name.     His 
manner  was  even  more  calculated  to  give  confidence. 
He  received  the  Muratist  generals  with  marked  polite- 
ness and  favour,  and  took  care  to  speak  of  Caroline 
Murat  as  a  queen.     Praising  the  bravery  the  army  had 
shown  in  the  short  campaign  against  the  Austrians,  he 
invited  Pepe  to  furnish  him  with  materials  for  a  short 

s  FerdlDand  bad  but  little  of  generosity  in  his  nature,  or  he  might  have 
Burrendered  the  packages  in  consideration  of  the  improvements  made  by 
Murat  in  his  palaces.  Under  the  direction  of  Queen  Caroline  they  had  been 
splendidly  furnished  and  decorated.  When  the  King  visited  them  on  his 
return,  he  could  not  conceal  his  delight  at  appropriating  the  results  of  Murat's 
expenditure  and  Caroline's  taste.  "  Joachim  is  an  excellent  upholsterer/'  he 
cried,  in  vulgar  triumph,  while  his  admiring  courtiers  applauded  the  joka — 
"His  next  tenancy  will  make  them  perfect,"  was  the  retort  of  the  Duke  of 
Calabria,  whom  his  &ther*s  coarseness  often  wounded. 
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memoir,  which  he  proposed  to  have  circulated  in  Laadon 
for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  military  character  of 
the  nation.^ 

Immediately  on  learning  the  flight  of  Murat»  Ferdi- 
nand issued  from  Palermo  the  necessary  orders  for  the 
conduct  of  the  government  Informed  that  the  peojde 
of  Naples  were  disappointed  by  a  proclamation  which 
contained  no  distinct  promise  of  a  free  constitutioii, 
such  as  had  been  already  established  in  Sicily,  he  pre- 
ceded his  return  by  a  second,  issued  just  as  he  was  leaving 
the  Sicilian  shores,  in  which  he  assured  the  Neapolitans 
that  a  free  constitution  should  be  theirs.^^  ^'The  people," 
he  said,  "  will  be  the  sovereign,  the  monarch  will  only 
be  the  instrument  of  executing  those  laws  which  shall 

••  P«pe's  Memoirs. 

^  Two  proclmmAtiona  wen  kraed  by  the  king;  the  fixet  wis  dated  Mbj  Itt, 
from  Palermo. 

*'  At  length  I  re-asoend  the  throne  of  Naples.  Eyerythmg  concon  to  make 
my  return  happy.  Tour  unanimons  wish  recalls  me.  The  general  wish  of 
the  great  powers  does  justice  to  my  rights."    .    .    . 

"  I  return  to  the  bosom  of  my  dear  family.  I  bring  to  it  oonaolation  and 
peaoe.  I  come  to  restore  its  ancient  serenity,  and  to  effaee  the  recoUeetion  of 
all  evik.    .    .    . 

*  Neapolitans,  come  and  throw  yourselves  into  my  arms.  I  was  bom 
among  you.  I  know,  I  appreciate  your  habits,  your  character,  and  your  man- 
ners. I  desire  only  to  give  you  the  most  striking  proof  of  my  paternal  love, 
and  to  make  the  new  period  of  my  goTemment  the  most  fortunate  epoch  of 
the  well-being  and  happiness  of  our  common  country.    .    .    . 

"  I  promise  you  that  I  will  not  preserve  the  least  recollection  of  aU  the 
faults  committed  by  any  person  without  any  exception  .  •  an  impenetrabk 
and  eternal  veil  shall  cover  all  past  actions  and  opinions. 

**  With  this  view,  I  promise  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  on  my  sacred 
word,  the  most  complete,  most  extensive  and  general  amnesty,  and  an  etetnal 
oblivion. 

**  I  promise  to  preserve  to  all  individuals,  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian,  who 
serve  in  the  srmies  by  land  or  sea,  all  the  pay,  rank,  and  military  honours 
which  they  now  enjoy. 

** Kay  Qod,  the  witness  of  the  rectitude  and  sincerity  of  my  intentions,  deSgn 
io  blees  them  wiUi  suocees." — AnnwU  RegUitr,  p.  878. 

The  omission  from  this  proclamation  of  all  allusion  to  a  oonstltaflon  oreaied 
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be  decreed  by  a  conatitution  the  most  energetic  and 
desirable/^ 

Landing  at  BaiaB  on  the  4th,  the  king  proceeded  to 
the  country  palace  of  Portici,  where  he  continued  for 
seyend  days,  having  invited  all  the  generals  of  the 
army,  including  those  of  Murat^  to  meet  him. 

On  the  1 7th  he  made  his  pubhc  entry  into  the  capital, 
from  which  he  had  been  absent  for  nine  years.  He 
was  accompanied  from  Portici  by  Lord  Burghersh, 
Immense  crowds  thronged  the  road  all  the  way  from 
Portici  to  Naples,  and  enthusiastically  welcomed  the 
returning  ijionarch.  He  entered  Naples,  riding  at  the 
head  of  his  own  troops,  together  with  the  Austrian 
and  the  British.  Shouts  of  loyalty  greeted  him  in 
all  the  streets  through  which  he  passed.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  palace  the  troops  defiled  before  him,  and 
the  king  was  met  at  the  entrance  by  the  assembled 
nobility  of  the  kingdom,   who  crowded  round  their 

a  little  diflsatiB&ction  in  Naples.  At  the  period  of  Ferdinand's  landing 
another  waa  iasned,  dated  Falermo,  May  20 : — 

"The  cauae  of  Marat  ia  at  an  end.  It  was  as  shameful  as  it  was  unjust* 
Henceforward  a  new  soene  will  be  unfolded  before  your  eyes.  Peoples  of 
Samniumy  of  Lucania,  of  Magna  Grsecia,  and  of  Apulia*  prepare  to  Tindicate 
your  rights.    A  stranger  has  destroyed  them 

"  Italiana  1  will  you  stain  your  hands  with  the  blood  of  Italians? 

"  A  Prince  is  adyancing  to  save  you.  Bib  yictorious  eagles  will  only  bring 
to  your  land  peace,  repose,  and  wealth — all  that  is  the  property  of  a  citisen 
will  be  respeoted  as  a  sacred  thing 

"  Ton  also,  docile  children  of  the  Sebeto !  meet  him  with  the  standard  of 
peac»--come  to  receive  your  father,  your  liberator,  who  is  already  beneath 
your  walls.  He  has  no  aspirations  but  for  your  good— to  secure  to  you  a 
durable  felidty.  He  will  labour  to  make  you  an  object  of  envy  to  all  Europe 
^a  govemment  stable,  wise,  and  religious  is  assured  to  you.  The  people 
will  be  the  true  soToreign,  and  the  prince  only  the  depository  of  the  laws 
which  will  jBow  from  the  most  energetic  and  best  of  constitutions." — OuaUerio, 
DoeununH,  p.  81. 
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soyereign  with  their  homage  and  their  congratulations, 
and  conducted  him  in  triumph  through  the  portals  of 
his  kingly  home.^ 

This  rejoicing  of  all  classes  was  sincere.  Men  beliered 
the  proclamation  that  promised  a  constitution ;  and  the 
amnesty  was  an  established  fact.  Wearied  with  civil 
dissensions,  and  tired  of  the  hollow  promises  and  real 
oppression  of  the  revolution,  every  lover  of  his  country 
tiuned  with  hope  to  a  government  under  which  it  was 
beUeved  that  all  Neapolitans  might  at  last  unite. 
Sixteen  intervening  years  had  dimmed  the  memory 
of  the  scenes  that  had  followed  his  last  recal.  Many  of 
those  who  witnessed  them  had  passed  away,  and  a  new 
generation  had  grown  to  manhood  to  take  their  place. 
Those  who  remembered  them  remembered  also  that 
they  had  been  the  doing  of  the  queen,  and  with  the 
warm  and  hopeful  feelings  of  the  sunny  south,  they  saw 
in  the  king  whose  return  they  welcomed,  a  sovereign 
who,  freed  from  the  control  which  had  virtually 
governed  the  state,  and  taught  by  the  lessons  of  ad- 
versity, would  really  consult  the  happiness  and  freedom 
of  his  people. 

Thus  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  after  twenty 
years  of  the  alarms  and  vicissitudes  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period,  was  Ferdinand  recalled  to  that  dominion 
of  which,  fifty-seven  years  before,  his  father,  Charles  of 
Bourbon,  had  placed  the  sceptre  in  his  boyish  hand. 
What  strange  reflections  would  have  crossed  his  mind, 
if  on  the  day  of  that  return  he  had  thrown  back  his 

V  Daipatchei  of  Sir  William  A'Coart^  and  Lord  Burghersh;  London  Qaietio, 
July  5th,  1816;  Anniud  Regiater,  p.  182. 
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memory  across  the  intervening  years  to  the  day  when, 
a  little  child,  he  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  assembled 
nobles,  and  bent  to  receive  a  father's  blessing,  with  the 
solemn  admonition,  "to  love  his  subjects,  be  faithful 
to  his  reUgion,  to  do  justice,  and  love  mercy,"  while 
that  father  placed  in  his  hand  the  sword,  the  gifb 
of  Louis  Xiy.,  with  which  Charles  himself  had  been 
sent  to  win  the  Sicilian  crown.  With  what  singular 
emotions  must  he  have  thought  of  those  years  in  which 
he  issued  his  royal  edicts  against  the  receipt  within 
his  dominions  of  Papal  bulls,  and  when  the  chief 
struggle  for  the  independence  of  his  crown  was  the 
resistance  to  the  Chinea,  that  annual  tribute  exacted 
by  the  Pope,  of  the  white  horse,  richly  caparisoned, 
and  bearing  a  bag  containing  seven  thousand  ducats 
of  gold. 

The  throne  of  Naples  had  been  long  since  disposed 
of  at  Vienna.  The  madness  of  Murat  left  his  cause 
without  hope,  and  his  friends  without  excuse.  ^  Alexander, 
were  he  disposed,  had  no  one  to  propose  against  "  the 
butcher  king,"  and  the  treaty  of  the  9th  of  June  formally 
recognised  Ferdinand  as  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The 
title  may  have  been  a  mere  inaccuracy;  if  so,  it  was 
one  in  which  consequences  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of 
liberty  were  involved. 

On  one  solitary  spot  was  found  a  general  still  hardy 
enough  to  adhere  to  the  Men  cause.  Nothing  could 
induce  General  Begani,  who  commanded  the  citadel  of 
6aeta>  to  give  way.  He  surrendered  only  on  the 
8th  of  August,  when  Lord  Exmouth  sent  him  the 
intelligence   of  Napoleon's  giving  himself  up   to   the 

VOL.  n.  »  » 
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"Bellerophon/^  ^  His  bravery  was  respected  in  the  terms 
of  an  honourable  capitulation.  He  had  maintained  the 
cause  of  the  fallen  dynasty  to  the  last ;  and  many  days 
after  Napoleon  was  a  prisoner  onboard  the  English  ship 
of  war,  the  tricolor  was  still  floating  upon  the  turrets  of 
the  castle  of  Saint  Orlando, — ^the  only  fortress  in  Burope 
from  which  it  waved. 

»  Despaioh  of  Lord  Exmouth,  August  9thj  1815. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Liast  days  of  tfnrat— His  escape  to  Xschia,  and  thenoe  to  France — State  of  the 
0oath  of  France — Murat  offers  his  serrioes  to  Kapoleon — ^The  reply — 
Finds  shelter  in  Toulon — ^Abortive  attempt  to  esoape— The  Marquis  de 
Kividre — ^Wanderings  and  sufferings  of  Murat — He  escapes  in  an  open 
boat — His  landing  in  Corsica — ^His  reception — Colonel  Maceroni  arrives 
with  a  protection  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria — ^Murat  rejects  it — His 
desoent  upon  Naples — ^Vessels  dispersed  by  a  storm — ^He  is  driven  into 
the  bay  of  St  Euphemia — Landing  at  Pizsso — His  reception — Trentacapelli 
— ^Violence  of  the  people — His  seizure — He  is  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
— General  Nunziante— Order  for  Murat's  trial — Military  commission — His 
last  hours — ^His  last  shrift — His  execution — ^His  burial — ^Alleged  dese- 
cration of  his  remains — His  hard  &te — His  family. 

MuKAT  waited  in  a  secure  retreat  to  be  apprised 
of  the  result  of  the  negotiations  with  which  he  had 
charged  his  ministers. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  May,  the  day  of  the 
treaty  of  Casa  Lanza,  attended  only  by  a  few  faithful 
followers,  he  passed  over  in  an  open  boat  to  the  island 
of  Ischia^  where,  after  a  da/s  delay,  he  embarked  in  a 
small  vessel,  which  landed  him  at  Fr^jus  on  the  28th. 

Intending  to  proceed  direct  to  Paris,  he  found  an 
unexpected  obstacle  to  his  progress  in  the  state  of  that 
part  of  the  south  of  Prance  through  which  his  road  lay 
direct  to  the  capital.  A  Bourbonist  rising  had  already 
placed  it  in  a  state  of  civil  war.     Murat  contented  him- 

r  r  2 
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self  with  writing  to  Fouch^,  offering  his  serrices  to 
Napoleon.  The  letters  could  only  have  reached  Paris 
just  as  the  latter  was  setting  out  for  Waterloo  on 
the  7th  of  June.  Afraid  of  the  eflfect  which  the  pre- 
sence of  Murat  might  produce  upon  the  army,  which 
was  indignant  at  his  conduct  of  the  year  before,  the 
emperor  desired  Fouche  to  reply  to  the  letter  bj 
advising  Murat  to  remain  at  least  for  the  present  where 
he  was.^ 

Ketuming  to  a  village  near  Toulon,  he  waited  there 
until  he  received  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
His  first  exclamation  was  characteristic  :  ^^  Had  I  led 
the  cavalry  the  battle  would  have  been  won/"*  A  vain- 
glorious opinion,  which  received,  however,  the  confir- 
mation of  Napoleon^s  calmer  judgment  at  St.  Helena.^ 

1  The  story  that  has  been  told  of  Napoleon's  sending  a  reply,  "  What  treaty 
have  I  concluded  with  the  king  of  Naples  since  the  wars  of  1814 1"  is  incon- 
sistent with  many  facts  about  which  no  question  can  exist.  Napoieoa  W 
before  this  written  to  Murat  apprising  him  of  his  leading  Elboi— his  father 
and  sister  had  obtained  an  asylum,  as  requested,  at  Naples.  If  Napoleon  vaed 
the  expressions,  they  were  not  intended  as  the  answer  to  Muraf  s  offer,  nor 
were  they  in  fact  communicated  as  such. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  observes,  that  the  advice  of  Fouche,  that  he  should  wait  in 
obscurity  until  the  remembrance  of  his  desertion  had  passed  away,  was  very 
like  that  which  enjoined  the  dishonoured  ambassadors  of  David  to  tarry  aj 
Jeiicho  until  their  beards  were  grown. 

*  In  Corsica  Murat  repeated  the  same  opinion— "How  must  the  £mp«ror 
regret  having  refused  me  the  command  of  the  cavalry ;  two  or  three,  perh^ 
one  only,  of  the  British  squares  broken,  and  the  battle  was  surely  oura 
could  have  broken  their  squares.  I  never  charged  one  yet  which  I  did  Bot 
break — even  the  Russian  squares — and  no  troops  can  stand  more  like  po*^ 
of  wood  than  the  Russians.  It  la  absurd  to  think  that  any  line  of  ra&i  oo 
foot,  were  their  feet  spiked  to  the  soil,  can  avoid  being  knocked  head  over 
heels  by  a  body  of  horses  coming  in  contact  with  them  at  a  real  determine* 
»nd  unchecked  gallop."— 3Aic€ro»»'«  Memoin. 

*  At  St.  Helena  Buonaparte  attributed  his  rejection  of  Murat's  sonrio*  ^ 

ur  "pP^^^'^on  of  the  feelhig  his  presence  would  excite  in  the  French  aria/- 

*  ^^  not  think  I  could  carry  him  through,  and  yet  he  might  have  g»in«* 
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The  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  followed  in 
the  south  of  France  by  an  outburst  of  royalist  fury  on 
the  part  of  the  populace,  in  which  the  most  hideous 
excesses  of  violence  wreaked  the  vengeance  of  an  in- 
furiated rabble  upon  all  who  were  suspected  of  being 
partisans  of  the  fallen  dynasty.     It  ynM  be  remembered 
that   on  his  passage   through   this  district  to    Elba, 
Buonaparte  was  obliged  to  shelter  himself  from  popular 
fury  in  the  disguise  of  an  Austrian  officer.     Bands  of 
infuriated  royalists  now  traversed  the  country,  plun- 
dering the  effects,  burning  the  chateaux,  and  murdering 
the  families  of  the   imperialists.     The  French  troops 
were  obliged  to  retire  from  Marseilles,  and  the  city  at 
once  became  the  scene  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  of 
violence  and  bloodshed.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  complete  the  horrors  of  these  crimes,  religious  fury 
added  its  terrible  fanaticism  to  the  less  guilty  passions 
of  political  hatred,  and  a  war  of  extermination  against 
Protestants,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  friends  of 
freedom   of   opinion,   completed  this  rather  singular 
demonstration  in  the  cause  of  order  and  the  king.'^ 

A  considerable  French  force  still  occupied  Toulon, 
and  refrised  for  some  time  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Bourbons.  Marshal  Brune,  upon  being  compelled 
to  retire  from  Marseilles,  led  the  garrison  to  augment 
that  of  Toulon,  and  within  the  walls  of  that  city,  and 
under  the  protection  of  his  old  comrades,  Murat  for  some 


xa  the  victory,  for  there  were  moments  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  to 
have  forced  two  or  three  of  the  English  equarea  might  have  gained  it»  and 
Murat  was  just  the  man  for  the  work." — (/Meara,  toI.  ii.  p.  95. 
*  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  vol.  xTii. 
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time  at  least,  found  shelter  from  the  violence  that  made 
the  surrounding  district  unsafe. 

A  British  fleet,  under  Lord  Exmouth,  had  taken  up 
its  position  in  the  bay.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  landed  with 
a  large  body  of  troops  to  attack  the  city  by  land. 
Negotiations  were  commenced  for  capitulation.  They 
were  finally  concluded  on  the  24th  of  July ;  although, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  actual  surrender  did 
not  take  place  until  the  1st  of  August.  There  is  some 
slight  cause  for  suspecting  that  Brune  had,  under  one 
pretence  or  other,  contrived  the  delay  to  enable  him  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  "  the  second  soldier  of  France." 

On  the  13th  of  July,  Murat  from  the  citadel  of 
Toulon,  sent  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  Lord  Exmouth, 
to  soUcit  from  the  British  admiral  protection  and  a  safe 
conduct  to  England.  Lord  Exmouth  offered  him  pro- 
tection on  board  the  English  fleet,  but  refused  to  give 
any  pledge  as  to  his  ultimate  destination  until  he  had 
received  orders  from  home.  The  king  declined  an 
asylum,  the  acceptance  of  which  involved  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  himself  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
English.^  Even  before  he  left  Toulon,  it  became  manifest 
that  he  could  not  continue  in  its  vicinity,  while  all  hopes 

*  The  aboTO  aecount  is  taken  from  the  despatches  of  Lord  Ezmoath  and 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe.    On  the  18th  Lord  Exmouth  writes : — 

"  On  the  18th  Marshal  Mnrat,  who  is  at  Toulon,  sent  his  aide-de-oanqs 
Lieutenant-Qeneral  Rosetti^  to  propose  his  being  receiyed  on  board  one  of 
His  Majesty's  ships  for  protection  and  safe  conveyance  to  England.  Li  reply, 
I  charged  this  officer  to  inform  Marshal  Murat,  that  if  he  chose  to  go  on  board 
one  of  the  ships  off  Toulon  to  receiye  personal  protection,  it  would  be 
afforded ;  but  that  I  could  not  enter  into  any  engagement  with  him  as  to  his 
destination,  leaving  that  part  to  be  settled  by  reference  to  England.  I  hATe 
this  day  heard  that  Murat  finding,  on  the  return  of  his  offioer,  that  he  would 
not  be  received  on  board  the  British  ship  on  the  terms  he  proposed,  has  laft 
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of  passing  across  the  interior  to  Paris  in  safety  were  at 
an  end.  From  Toulon  Murat  had  addressed  letters  to 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  to  Fouch^,  still  the  minister  to  the 
restored  Bourbons,  as  he  had  been  of  the  "hundred 
days/'  in  which  he  requested  that  a  safe  conduct  might 
be  sent  to  him  to  proceed  to  Paris.  He  had  written 
also  to  his  aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Maceroni,  who  was  in 
Paris,  explaining  to  him  his  situation,  and  begging  of 
him  to  appeal  to  the  representatives  of  the  allied 
powers  to  procure  him  an  asylum.  His  friends  at  first 
thought  of  his  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulon 
in  concealment,  until  an  answer  could  be  received.  It 
did  not  need  the  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  Marshal 
Brune  to  convince  them  of  the  danger  of  adhering  to 
this  plan.^ 

It  was  resolved  that  he  should  charter  a  vessel,  and 

Toulon,  taking  an  eastern  direction  to  Piedmont" — JDctpatch  of  Lord  Bxmouth 

"The  gaixiflon  of  Toulon  conBiated  of  iix  regiments  of  the  Line,  a  regiment 
of  Marines,  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  cayalry,  artillery  veteFana,  and  a 
battalion  of  half-pay  officers  and  federalists,  called,  'Le  Battalion  Sacr^,' 
most  of  whom,  with  Marshal  Muzat  and  some  of  his  adherents,  were  tuffered  to 
quU  TouUm,  and  absconded,  it  is  not  known  where,  on  the  eye  of  the  resolution 
being  taken  to  hoist  the  white  flag/'— i8tr  Hudttm  Lowe,  July  24<A,  1815. 

"The  non-performance  of  the  stipulation  as  to  the  removal  of  Marshal 
Brane  and  the  disaffected  regiments,  has  oocasioned  a  correspondence  between 
General  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  myself,  and  the  Marquis  de  Rivi^,  which  has 
this  morning  happily  terminated  by  Brune  delivering  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  Manjuis,  to  be  sent  with  his  aide-de-camp  to  'Pem.^—DetpaUih  of  Lord 
ExmnAUk,  Aufftui  let,  UU.^Anmal  BeguUr,  1815. 

•  Marshal  Brune  had  been  commander  of  the  imperial  troops  in  the  south 
of  France.  On  the  Ist  of  August  he  bad,  as  we  have  seen,  "  delivered  himself 
up  into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  de  Bividre,  to  be  sent  accompanied  by  his 
aide-deHwnp  to  Paris." 

His  firiends  earnestly  entreated  him  to  make  the  journey  by  sea  to  Havre ; 
relying  however  on  the  protection  of  the  Boyalists  to  whom  he  had  sur* 
rendered,  he  set  out  on  the  journey  by  land. 

The  very  next  day  at  Avignon  he  was  recognised  by  that  rsbble  whom 
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perform  by  sea  the  journey  from  Marseilles  to  HaYre, 
from  whence  he  might  reach  Paris  in  safety  by  land. 
Two  £Eiithful  friends  who  had  followed  his  fortunes  in 
his  exile,  the  Duke  de  Roccoromana  and  his  nephew 
Bonafoux,  hired  a  small  Yossel  for  the  voyage,  and  on 
an  early  day  in  August,  all  the  effects  of  Murat  were 
placed  on  board. 

The  Marquis  de  Riviere,  under  a  commission  from 
Louis  XVIIL,  then  represented  the  royal  authority  in 
the  south  of  France.  In  1804  this  nobleman  had  been 
implicated  in  the  royalist  conspiracy  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  first  consul.  He  had  been  convicted,  and 
was  included  in  the  sentences  which  condemned  Grcoiges 
and  others  of  his  accomplices,  to  death.  Napoleon  had 
resisted  Murat's  strong  entreaties  for  their  pardon.' 
The  prisoner's  wife  obtained  access  to  Caroline  Murat^ 
and,  moved  by  her  distress,  that  noble-minded  woman 
flung  herself  on  her  knees  before  her  brother,  and 
refused  to  rise  until  she  was  authorised  to  carry  back 
to  the  marchioness  the  message  that  her  husband  was 
pardoned.® 

De  Riviere  is  charged  with  being  royalist  enough  to 

even  the  direct  rule  of  the  Pontiffli  had  fiuled  to  ciyUiBe,  and  barbaz^ualy 
murdered  in  the  streets. 

The  official  Gazette  announced  that  he  had  committed  suidde. 

This  iuhuman  muixler  was  but  a  mild  instance  of  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  Royalist  mob  throughout  the  province.  At  Marseilles  the  wholesale 
massacres  at  last  provoked  the  interference  of  the  British  fleet  At  Nismee  the 
tmo£fending  Protestants  were  the  victims  of  the  most  horrible  outrages  On 
the  remonstrance  of  the  Duke  of  WeUiogton,  the  Duke  D'Anjou  at  last 
interfered.  For  these  hideous  crimes,  continued  with  impunity  for  weeks,  not 
one  single  individual  was  ever  brought  to  justice.  All  the  proseoationa  tf»^*^ 
were  instituted  ended  in  acquittals. 

7  Alison's  History,  vol.  vi.  p.  365. 

"  Maceroni's  Memoirs,  vol.  l  p.  218. 
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forget  eren  this  obligation,  in  the  duty  of  hunting  down 
one  whom  the  Bourbons  desired  to  exterminate.^  It 
T¥as  considered  prudent  by  the  friends  of  Murat  that  he 
should  embark  secretly,  and  under  cover  of  the  night. 
The  little  vessel  was  brought  near  to  the  appointed  spot 
on  the  beach,  and  her  boat  moved  stealthily  to  the 
strand.  By  some  accident  the  place  of  meeting  was 
mistaken;  and  while  his  friends  were  waiting  impa- 
tiently on  one  part  of  the  beach^  Murat,  at  the  distance 
of  less  than  a  mile,  was  peering  anxiously  along  the 
edge  of  the  white  foam  to  discern  any  object  that  might 
tell  him  the  promised  means  of  escape  were  near.  All 
night  long  he  paced  along  the  place  which  he  imagined 
to  be  the  rendezvous.  His  friends  in  the  boat  were, 
with  equal  impatience,  waiting  in  the  Uttle  creek  into 
which  they  had  put.  Both  parties  were  afraid  to  give 
any  indication  of  their  presence  by  a  sound.  Scarcely 
had  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning  appeared,  when 


*  Although  de  Riviere  is  charged  with  this  by  most  writers  who  record 
these  events— an  incident  is  recorded  by  his  chief  accuser  Maceroni,  which 
may  bear  a  very  different  construction. 

"  He  addressed  a  letter  to  King  Joachim,  which  he  charged  M.  Jolidero, 
special  commissioner  of  police  at  Toulon,  to  deliver.  In  this  letter  he  invited 
tUe  king,  in  the  most  friendly  and  flattering  terms,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
wretched  life  he  was  leading,  and  to  confide  in  the  good  faith  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  France,  as  well  as  in  the  British  adndral  Lord  Exmouth,  who 
joined  him  in  this  invitation  to  surrender." 

Maceroni  calls  this  "a  treacherous  artifice  "  to  diacover  his  retreat)  because 
on  Murat*8  refusal  to  surrender,  De  Riviere  ordered  Joliclero  to  seize  him,  as  he 
knew  hii  retreat*  It  is  quite  plain  that  when  De  Riviere  sent  the  letter,  he 
knew  that  Murat  could  be  easily  found.  It  is  equally  plain  that  the  advice 
of  the  letter  was  the  very  best  and  wisest  that  could  have  been  offered,  and 
that  when  it  was  refused,  the  yexy  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to 
Murat  would  have  been  his  arreet.  Neither  De  Riviere,  nor  any  one  else,  had 
the  power  of  controlling  the  passions,  or  preventing  the  atrocities  of  the 
Royalists. 
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they  were  startled  by  the  figures  of  royalist  patrols. 
Murat  fled  to  the  wood-crowned  hills  that  rose  from 
the  water's  edge.  The  crew  of  the  boat  pulled  rapidly 
from  the  beach,  and  returned  to  communicate  to  those 
on  board  the  vessel  their  failure. 

While  they  were  still  deliberating  on  the  course  they 
should  pursue,  their  movements  had  been  observed  from 
the  shore.  A  galley  with  custom-house  officers  put  off, 
and  under  pretence  of  a  search  by  them,  the  little  vessel 
was  stopped.  The  officers  were  accompanied  by  a  large 
and  armed  party  of  the  royalist  volunteers;  they 
searched  for  Murat  on  board,  and  vehemently  uttered 
the  most  violent  threats  of  vengeance  against  him.*** 

Disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  finding  their 
leader,  they  compelled  the  vessel  instantly  to  put  to  sea, 
and  the  unhappy  ex-king  from  the  cliffis  on  which 
he  stood,  had  the  misery  of  seeing  her  white  sails 
gradually  lost  in  the  horizon,  his  friends,  as  he  supposed, 
deliberately  abandoning  him  to  his  fate. 

For  three  long  weeks  at  least  was  the  ex-king  himted 
among  the  woods,  the  vineyards,  and  the  ravines,  that 
fringe  the  shore  to  the  eastward  of  Toulon.  A  reward 
of  one  thousand  pounds  was  offered  for  his  arrest,  and 
although  the  French  government  had  no  pretence  for 
instructing  the  police  to  capture  one  who  had  comnodtted 
no  offence  against  their  laws,  the  royalist  volunteers 
were  indefatigable  in  their  search.  To  stimulate  the  zeal 
of  his  pursuers,  the  report  was  industriously  spread  of 

^  Maceroni  Btates  that  the  leader  of  this  party  was  De  Bivi&re  himaelt  It 
mvBt  be  remembered  that  this  may  have  shown  as  much  anxiety  for  his  safety 
as  for  his  seisore.  The  presence  of  De  Riviere  might  hsTe  been  yeiy  essential 
for  this  purpose  had  the  king  been  apprehended. 
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the  immense  value  of  the  jewels  which  he  carried  about 
his  person,  a  report  which  had  at  least  foundation  in 
the  fact  of  the  precious  stones  adorning  the  sabres 
which  constituted  his  only  wealth.  The  life  of  the 
ex-king  was  that  of  an  outlaw ;  without  a  home,  and 
without  even  change  of  dress,  he  hid  himself  at  one  time 
for  three  whole  days  in  the  woods  and  vineyards  with 
no  other  sustenance  than  that  which  their  firuits  and 
berries  offered,  and  with  no  shelter  but  the  covering  of 
their  boughs.  Driven  at  last  by  hunger,  he  ventured 
to  approach  a  sohtary  habitation,  built  high  on  the 
steep  of  the  hiH,  and  begged  for  bread.  It  was  the 
dwelling  of  a  retired  officer  of  Napoleon's  army,  who 
recognised  from  his  portraits  the  features  of  the  Mar- 
shal. He  generously  gave  him  shelter ;  and  for  several 
days  the  fugitive  remained  in  comparative  safety,  faith- 
fully guarded  by  his  host  and  an  aged  female  who  was 
the  single  domestic  in  his  house. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  fallen  monarch  addressed  to 
Fouch^  a  letter  dated  the  22nd  of  August,  ^^  Du  fond  de 
ma  tenebreuse  r^traite.'^  This  wretched  and  blotted 
scrawl  was  scarcely  legible,  either  from  the  agitation  in 
which  it  was  written,  or  from  his  tears — detaihng  the 
misfortune  of  the  departure  of  the  vessel  in  which  he 
was  about  to  embark  for  Havre,  it  recited  the  miseries 
he  was  enduring  to  escape  the  dagger  of  the  assassins 
who  were  hunting  his  life,  and  finally  informed  the 
minister  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Corsica 
in  an  open  boat. 

By  some  means  his  retreat  was  suspected.  In  the 
darkness  of  the  night  a  party  of  royalist  volunteers 
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approached  the  cottage  of  his  protector.  His  escape 
T¥as  a  narrow  and  an  almost  miraculous  one.  By  mere 
accident  his  host  was  standing  at  the  door  of  his 
cottage  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  His  eye  was 
attracted  by  the  occasional  gleaming  through  the  trees 
of  a  light  which  was  moving  along  the  steep  and  narrow 
path  which  led  to  this  retired  abode.  It  was  the  flash 
from  the  lanthom  which  the  royalist  party  had  not 
taken  the  precaution  effectually  to  conceal.  The  indis- 
tinct sound  of  footsteps,  evidently  those  of  men  stealthily 
approaching,  was  caught  by  his  ear.  There  was  time 
enough  for  Murat  to  be  roused  from  his  sleep,  and  to 
escape  by  the  back  door  before  the  party  reached  the 
front.  In  the  few  minutes  which  intervened  all  traces 
of  a  third  inmate  in  the  little  household  were  removed. 
The  party  minutely  searched  the  house  ;  their  investi- 
gations on  the  outside  were  not  so  careful ;  in  the 
garden  some  of  them  passed  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
spot  in  which,  under  some  fallen  vine  branches,  Murat 
lay  concealed.  The  light  of  the  lanthorn  actually  fell 
upon  his  face  as  they  threw  it  round  the  garden  :  its 
bearers  stood  close  enough  for  him  to  hear  their  angry 
imprecations  upon  the  false  information  by  which  they 
had  been  deceived. 

The  hospitable  though  humble  roof  of  the  kind 
soldier  could  be  his  shelter  no  more ;  but  means  had 
already  been  provided  for  his  escape.  Still  keeping 
up  a  stealthy  communication  vdth  his  protectors,  for 
one  night  and  one  day  more  he  hid  himself  in  the 
woods — the  next  evening  placed  him  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  pursuers. 
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Among  the  few  who  had  unavoidably  become  privy 
to  his  retreat,  were  two  gentlemen  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  had  served  in  the  French  navy.  Pity- 
ing his  misfortunes,  these  generous  men  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  to  save  their  country  from  the  disgrace 
of  the  assassination  of  the  soldier  who  had  identified  his 
name  with  her  glory.  They  brought  an  open  boat  to 
the  beach  under  the  cliffs  upon  which  stood  the  cottage 
which  had  been  his  shelter.  Murat  cautiously  descended 
through  the  wood.  He  carried  loaded  pistols  in  an 
attitude  of  watchfulness,  which  he  did  not  relax  as  he 
sullenly  took  his  seat  in  the  stern  of  the  boat.  He 
refused,  as  they  pushed  off,  to  taste  the  refreshments 
they  had  brought.  "  Are  we  then  suspected,"  cried  one 
of  the  brothers,  "  we,  who  are  perilling  our  lives  to  save 
you  1  ^*  Touched  by  the  voice  of  sincerity,  Murat  laid 
down  his  pistols,  and,  embracing  his  preservers,  burst 
into  tears." 

The  little  bark  glided  unnoticed  from  the  shore,  and 
as  the  hills  of  France  receded  from  his  view,  the  fugi- 
tive breathed  more  freely  on  the  open  waters  of  the  sea. 
Their  perils,  however,  were  not  yet  past.  Indications  of 
a  coming  gale  reminded  them  that  their  position  in  an 
open  boat,  upon  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean, 
was  not  a  safe  one.  They  hailed  a  passing  vessel,  which 
proved  to  be  bound  to  Toulon,  and  offered  the  master  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  carry  them  to  Corsica.  Supposing 
them  to  be  pirates,  the  master  turned  his  helm  to  run 

11  For  this  act,  which  violated  no  law,  these  gentlemen,  together  with 
another  who  asdsted  them,  were  Bubjeoted  to  a  long  imprisonment,  and,  if  the 
acoonnt  of  Maoeroni  is  to  be  depended  on,  were  reduced  to  ruin  by  the  perse- 
cution they  endured. 
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them  down,  and  while  the  skill  of  their  steersman  con- 
trived  to  disappoint  his  charitable  intention,  their  little 
boat  did  not  escape  without  damage  in  the  collision. 
With  angry  menaces  on  both  sides,  the  vessels  parted 
oyer  the  waves,  and,  as  the  gale  began  to  blow  heavily, 
the  frail  and  now  injured  bark  that  bore  the  fortunes  of 
Murat,  would  almost  certainly  have  foundered,  if  they 
had  not  been  taken  up  by  the  packet-boat  plying  from 
Marseilles  to  Bastia.  The  astonishment  of  the  passen- 
gers was  great  when,  in  the  unshaven  and  haggard  man 
who  stepped  in  almost  tattered  garments  on  their  deck, 
they  discovered  the  once  proud  marshal  and  king.  The 
passengers  principally  consisted  of  persons  flying,  like 
himself,  from  the  royalist  atrocities  which  made  the 
south  of  France  unsafe,  and  receiving,  even  in  his 
uncouth  attire,  the  respect  due  to  a  king,  Murat  reached 
in  safety  the  Corsican  shores. 

At  the  time  at  which  the  letter  of  the  22nd  of 
August  reached  Paris,  the  asyhim  which  Murat  had 
asked  for  had  been  already  arranged.  His  letters  had 
been  unanswered  because  it  was  behoved  that  he  had 
carried  out  his  original  intention,  and  his  arrival  at 
Havre  was  daily  expected.  On  the  receipt  of  his  last 
letter,  his  friend,  Colonel  Maceroni,  was  despatched 
by  Prince  Mettemich  to  the  king,  conveying  to  him  the 
assurance  of  protection  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
which  the  prince  had  previously  signed. 

In  Corsica,  the  commander  of  the  French  garrison  at 
Bastia,  made  an  attempt  to  arrest  Murat,  who  had 
retired  to  Vescovato,  to  the  residence  of  an  officer  who 
had  been  on  his  staflf.     Unfortunately  for  the  ex-king 
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ihe  major  of  VescoTato,  insisting  that  he  had  violated 
no  law  of  France,  determined  to  defend  him.  Even 
the  adherents  of  the  Bourbons  joined  with  the  Buona- 
partist  in  readiness  to  resist  what  *they  considered  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  hospitality,  and  in  a  very  few 
days  Murat  received,  from  all  parts  of  the  island, 
tenders  of  homage  and  proflfers  of  support.  A  volun- 
teer guard  was  formed  round  him,  strong  enough  to 
make  any  attempt  to  seize  him,  with  the  force  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  French  commander,  hopeless.  The  islanders, 
proud  perhaps  like  most  persons  in  the  seclusion  of 
.  remote  locahties,  of  the  advent  of  an  illustrious  visitor, 
paid  to  their  guest  all  the  honours  due  to  royalty.  The 
only  exception  found  was  in  the  relatives  of  his  queen. 
The  families  connected  with  Buonaparte  refused  to  join 
in  any  mark  of  respect  to  the  man,  to  whose  ungrateful 
treachery  they  attributed  the  downfall  of  their  chief. 

Unhappily  for  Murat,  these  exhibitions  of  sympathy 
and  attachment  addressed  ^a  fatal  argument  to  the 
ruling  weakness  of  his  heart.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  strangers 
thus  gather  round  me,  what  would  not  my  own  subjects 
do  ? ''  Upon  no  better  calculation  than  this,  he 
determined  to  risk  all  in  a  descent  on  Naples,  to  which 
probably,  a  chief  temptation  was,  that  it  was  imitating 
that  of  Kapoleon  on  France. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  followers  agreed  to  share  the 
destinies  of  the  daring  chieftain.  Six  small  vessels  were 
freighted  for  the  expedition,  and  on  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember everything  was  ready  for  the  fatal  start.  On  that 
very  day,  Maceroni,  who  had  travelled  post-haste  from 
Paris,  reached  Ajaccio.     Seeking  at  once  an  interview 
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Tfith  the  king,  he  announced  himself  as  the  bearer  of 
good  newSy  and  with  joyful  countenance  and  expressions 
of  gladness  placed  in  his  master's  hands,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mettenrich,  the  safe  conduct  which,  a  few 
days  before,  he  had  so  pa^usionately  implored. 

''  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  will  grant  an  asylum  to 
King  Joacbim  on  the  following  conditions : — 

"  1st.  That  the  king  will  assume  a  private  name,  and  the  queen 
having  taken  that  of  Lipona,  the  same  is  proposed  to  the  king. 

''2nd.  That  the  king  should  reside  in  one  of  the  cities  of 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  or  Upper  Austria,  or  in  the  country,  if  he 
should  prefer  it,  but  in  one  of  these  provinces. 

"3rd.  That  be  shall  pledge  his  word  of  honour  not  to  quit 
the  Austrian  dominions  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
emperor ;  and  to  live  as  a  private  individual,  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

''  By  command  of  his  imperial  Majesty, 

"Pbinob  Mettebi^ioh. 
"  Paeb,  September  let,  ISIB.*" 

It  was  too  late.  "  A  prison  then  is  to  be  my  asylum," 
he  replied ;  "  they  left  me  for  a  month  to  fall  a  victim 
to  the  daggers  of  the  royalist  assassins ;  they  shall  not 
make  me  their  slave.  I  am  still  a  king  I  Kings  are  not 
deposed  by  being  defeated  in  arms,  I  have  never 
abdicated,  and  I  never  will.  I  will  strike  for  my  king- 
dom— I  can  only  die.  It  is  too  late.  I  have  compromised 
three  hundred  brave  islanders  who  are  already  on  board 
these  ships — I  will  not  leave  them  to  be  the  victims  of 
Bourbon  vengeance.'*  Strange  mixture  of  vanity,  of 
weakness,  and  of  chivalry,  which  haunted  him  to  the 
last.  His  vanity  at  least  found  some  consolation  in 
writing  a  formal  reply  refusing  the  proflfered  protection. 
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dated  the  28th  of  September,  addressed  to  M.  Maceroni, 
envoy  of  the  allied  powers  to  King  Joachim. 

The  very  same  night  the  little  expedition  bore 
Murat  and  his  fortunes  on  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea. 

For  six  days  the  flotilla  held  with  favourable  weather 
its  southern  course.  It  was  intended  that  they  should 
have  landed  at  Salerno,  a  seaport  some  miles  south  of 
Naples,  where  in  all  probability  they  would  have  met 
with  support  enough  to  have  made  at  least  a  formid- 
able insurrection.  Fate  decreed  otherwise.  After  they 
had  passed  Naples,  a  storm  dispersed  the  vessels,  and 
one  of  them,  containing  Joachim,  was  driven  into  the 
bay  of  St.  Euphemia,  not  far  from  the  Straits  of  Messina. 
With  only  twenty-eight  of  his  followers,  the  king,  on  the 
8  th  of  October,  landed  at  Pizzo,  a  small  town  on  the 
shores  of  that  gulf.  Of  all  spots  in  the  Neapolitan 
dominions,  it  was  the  one  in  which  local  circumstances 
most  contributed  to  make  the  populace  the  partisans  of 
the  restored  dynasty.  It  was  one  in  which  the  unfortu- 
nate Joachim  was  doomed  to  encounter  the  malignity  of 
private  hate.  Not  far  jfrom  the  field  of  Maida — whose 
name  the  valour  of  British  soldiers  has  identified  with 
their  own  undying  glory — Pizzo  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
districts  where  brigands  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  where  their  excesses  had  been,  by 
Joachim  himself,  with  such  fearful  severity  suppressed.** 

It  was  Sunday,  and  the  militia  were  exercising  in 
the  square,  when  Joachim  dressed  in  a  magnificent 
uniform,  and   covered  with    decorations  and  crosses, 

»  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  377. 

YOL.  II.  O  O 
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leaped  boldly  from  the  boat  which  carried  him  to  the 
beach.  "  Long  live  King  Joachim  1  ^  cried  some  of  his 
followers,  but  the  cry  elicited  a  very  feeble  response 
from  some  of  the  fishermen  who  stood  listlessly  on  the 
beach.  An  unknown  friend  stepped  forward  from  the 
crowd,  and  in  a  few  private  words  with  Joachim, 
warned  him  that  certain  destruction  would  follow  his 
progress  into  the  town ;  that  he  might  find  adherents 
in  Monteleone,  the  capital  of  the  district,  which  was 
about  six  miles  off.  He  would  only  meet  enemies  in 
Pizzo. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Nemesis  of  the  horrible  atrocities 
which,  in  this  very  district,  had  stained  with  blood 
the  reign  of  Joachim,  appeared  almost  visibly  to  avenge 
those  sanguinary  deeds.  The  winds  of  heaven  had  driven 
the  fugitive  to  the  very  shore,  near  which  unoffending 
peasants  had  been  shot  down  for  the  crime  of  carrying 
bread  to  the  fields  in  which  they  pursued  their  daily 
toil — ^near  which  the  domestic  hearth  of  the  cottage 
bad  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  women  who  had 
given  shelter  to  their  sister's  new-born  babe.  Not  far 
from  the  spot  where  he  landed,  fathers  had  been 
dragged  at  a  moment's  notice  to  an  ignominioiis  death 
for  supplying  bread  to  the  wants  of  famishing  and 
outlawed  sons.  The  leader  of  the  band  that  seized  hira, 
pursued  him  in  revenge  for  kinsmen  murdered  under 
these  enactments.  The  crowd  that  rushed  like  furies 
upon  the  captive  monarch,  were  women  whose  sons,  or 
brothers,  or  husbands,  had  perished  in  the  in- 
human proscription  of  Manhes,  and  the  very  law  that 
was  used    as  a  pretext   for    his    military    execution 
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was  one  of  his  own  edicts,  under  which  the  home 
of  many  an  humble  peasant  had  been  left  desolate — 
many  a  child  made  an  orphan — ^and  many  a  wife  a 
widow.  Upon  the  lonely  strand  of  Pizzo,  in  his  last 
struggle  for  life,  Murat  was  met  by  the  recollections 
of  those  inhuman  laws  by  which  in  the  days  of  his 
kingly  pride  he  had  consigned  so  many  victims  to  a 
cruel  death," 

The  aspect  of  the  people,  no  less  than  the  friendly 
warning  of  the  unknown,  convinced  the  party  of  Murat 
how  little  sympathy  they  might  expect  at  Pizzo. 

The  little  band  struck  into  the  fields,  intending  to 
take  a  near  way  to  Monteleone.  The  truth  of  the 
Btranger^s  report  was  soon  fatally  proved.  Trenta- 
capelli,  who  was  in  command  of  the  militia,  had  often 
performed  brigand  services  for  the  Bourbons  in  the 
descents  upon  the  Calabrian  coasts.  His  two  brothers 
had  been  executed  under  the  severe  laws  of  Joachim 
for  the  same  crime.  He  quickly  appeared  in  pursuit  of 
Murat,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  militia  and  the 
authorities  of  the  town.  An  immense  mob  collected 
upon  the  road,  while  others  ran  along  the  hills  to  reach 
the  path  to  Monteleone  to  intercept  the  progress  of  the 
king.  Some  musket  bullets -already  whistled  round  the 
heads  of  the  little  party.  As  his  enemies  succeeded  in 
getting  in  advance,  Joachim  fled  over  the  cliffs  to  the 
shore.     The  yells  of  his  ferocious  pursuers  rang  nearer 

^  "  It  Ib  nld  that  a  womaH)  who  oonoeiyed  herself  aggriered  in  the  loss  of 
one  of  her  aonB,  executed  as  a  bandit  (probably  not  undeservedly)  through  his 
orders  some  years  before,  tore  off  one  of  the  whiskers  from  hia  cheek  in  a  fit 
of  revenge  upon  the  presumed  author  of  her  misfortune.,** — HonourdbU  Keppd 
CravenU  Tour  through  the  SoiUhem  Provincei  of  NapUi,  p.  81i4,  chap,  xviii. 

o  G  2 
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and  nearer  in  his  ears  as,  with  his  followers^  he  ran 
and  tumbled  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  ravine,  and 
scrambled  over  the  rough  rocks  which  guarded  the  shore. 
As  he  neared  that  shore  he  saw  with  consternation 
that  the  treacherous  sailors  were  already  setting  the 
vessel  out  to  sea ;  they  did  so  in  order  to  seize  the 
valuables  left  on  board.     Joachim,  with  some  of  the 
party,   rushed  to  a  boat  which   was  lying  stranded 
on  the  beach.     All  their  efforts  could  not  drag  it  to 
the  water  s  edge.     TrentacapeUi  was  the  first  of  the 
pursuers  to  come  up.     "Do  you  not  know  me,  your 
king  1  '^  cried  Joachim,  as  the  brigand  seized  him  by 
the   throat.     "  My  king,''  replied  the  other,   "  is  he 
whose  colours  wave  on  that  castle,"  as  he  pointed  to 
the  flag  of  the  Bourbons,  that  proudly  waved  from 
its  keep.      The  party  was  soon   overpowered,   many 
of  them  were  wounded.      The  king  himself  did  not 
escape  without  loss  of  blood,  and  amid  the  jeers  and 
execrations  of  the  rabble — with  difficulty  rescued  from 
their  violence — while  the  decorations  with   which  he 
was  covered  were   forcibly  torn  from   his  person — 
Murat,  with  his  friends,  was  flung  into  the  dungeons 
which  formed  a  portion  of  the  old  castle  of  Pizzo. 

The  local  authorities  instantly  sent  a  despatch  to 
Monteleone,  to  General  Nunziante,  the  military  com- 
mander of  the  district.  A  troop  of  horse  was  sent  at 
once,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Stratti,  to  guard 
the  illustrious  captive,  and  General  Nunziante  himself 
soon  followed  with  a  larger  force. 

Both  officers  treated  the  unfortunate  monarch  with 
respect.     He  was  brought  from  the  dungeon  to  apart- 
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ments  in  the  chateau  portion  of  the  castle,  and  by  invi- 
tation of  the  king,  the  officers  dined  at  his  table,  where 
they  observed  towards  him  the  etiquette  of  royalty, 
and  addressed  him  by  the  title,  which  no  generous 
nature  ever  yet  refused  even  to  fallen  royalty  in 
distress. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  capture  reached  Naples, 
opinions  were  divided  in  the  councils  of  the  king.  Some 
of  the  ministers  advised  leniency  :  others  said  to  the 
king,  "If  you  let  Murat  live  for  twenty-four  hours, 
send  at  once  to  Palermo  to  bespeak  lodgings  for  yourself 
and  us  all.'*  Ferdinand  determined  on  visiting  the 
attempt  of  his  rival  with  death.  A  pretext  was  found 
in  a  law  introduced  by  Joachim  himself,  for  the  repres- 
sion of  the  brigand  invasions  of  Calabria,  which  the 
Sicilian  court  had  encouraged  in  the  early  years  of 
his  reign."  Under  this  law,  a  military  commission  was 
at  once  despatched  to  Pizzo,  not  to  try,  but  to  condemn. 
The  decree,  signed  by  the  king  himself,  expressly  desired 
that,  even  for  the  purposes  of  religious  consolation,  but 
half  an  hour  should  elapse  between  the  sentence  and 
the  execution.^* 

The  apprehensions  of  the  government  would  almost 
seem  to  be  justified,  if  we  give  credit  to  the  apocryphal, 

*^  The  law  was  recited  in  the  eentence  of  the  conrt-martial,  which  by 
virtae  of  its  provisions,  condemned  him  to  death  as  a  public  enemy. — 
OoUeUa,  book  viii  chap.  L  (English  Translation),  yoL  ii.  p.  272. 

^  "  Ferdinand,  by  the  grace  of  Qod,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  we  have 
decreed,  and  do  decree,  as  follows  : 

**  Ist  General  Murat  shall  be  brought  before  a  military  commiasion,  the 
members  of  which  shall  be  named  by  our  minister-of-war. 

**  2nd.  Not  more  than  half-an-hour  shall  be  allowed  to  the  condemned  for 
religions  consolation. 

(Signed)  "  Fbbdinand." 
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or  at  least  doubtful,  stories  which  are  told  us  by  his 
friends,  of  hundreds  of  the  peasants  assembling  to  rescue 
him,  but   being  deterred  from  their  purpose  by  the 
cannon  which  were  pointed  at  them  from  the  ramparts 
of  the  castle.  Within  the  walls  of  that  castle  no  voice  of 
friendly  aid  could  reach  the  royal  captive.  He  would  not 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  anticipated  the  tragedy  that  was 
to  follow.  Once  only  he  thought  of  escape.  When  he  saw 
from  the  window  the  English  flag  flying  from  a  gun-brig 
in  the  bay,  he  asked  to  be  put  on  board  the  British 
vessel,   on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  placed  by 
Mettemich's  letter  under  the  protection  of  the  allied 
powers.     Three  times  he  had  refused   the  shelter  of 
that   flag.      Twice  at  Toulon    he    had   declined  the 
off'er.     At  Corsica  again  the  commander  of  a  British 
vessel    had  summoned    him  to    surrender   himself  a 
prisoner  to  England.    It  was  now  too  late.    No  banner 
of  freedom  was  ever  to  wave  over  the  head  of  the  ill- 
fated  monarch. 

The  fatal  missive  reached  Pizzo  late  at  night.  The 
officers  who  were  named  as  the  military  commission 
arrived  at  the  same  time,  and  the  directions  of  the 
royal  decree  left  no  doubt  of  the  errand  on  which  they 
were  sent.  General  Murat  was  to  be  "  brought  before 
them.''  The  superfluous  allusion  to  a  trial  was  spared. 
The  royal  mandate  went  straight  to  the  point.  "  Not 
more  than  half-an-hour  shall  be  allowed  to  the  con- 
demned.'' 

The  victim  of  that  mandate  was  calmly  sleeping  when 
it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Nunziante.  That  very 
evening,  his  royal  prisoner  had  astonished  the  general 
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by  the  statement,  that  the  dispute  between  himelf  and 
Ferdinand  might  be  settled  by  yielding  to  him  Naples, 
while  he  was  ready  to  confirm  to  Ferdinand  the  Sicilian 
crown.  With  such  waking  dreams  he  had  retired  to 
repose.  The  length  and  tranquillity  of  his  slumbers 
appeared  to  denote  that  the  yisions  of  his  sleep  were 
as  little  burdened  with  images  of  terror  and  alarm. 

On  the  morrow,  the  sun  (the  last  that  Murat  ever 
was  to  see)  had  well  nigh  reached  the  meridian,  while 
still  Murat  slept.  His  judges — if  those  appointed  by 
such  a  mandate  could  be  called  so — were  already 
assembled  at  the  castle,  and  though  no  orders  for  a 
firing  party  had  yet  been  given,  the  uneasy  movements 
of  the  soldiers  showed  that  they  expected  something 
more  than  usual  to  mark  the  hours  of  that  day.  The 
general,  refusing  to  disturb  his  last  repose,  waited  the 
awakening  of  his  prisoner,  and  then  respectfully  informed 
him  of  the  orders  that  had  arrived.  Murat  at  once 
understood  their  meaning.  "  I  am  gone,''  he  replied  ; 
''the  order  for  my  trial  is  the  order  for  my  death.'' 
His  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  he  dashed  them  away, 
and  asking  permission  to  write  to  his  family,  he  wrote 
to  his  queen  that  noble  letter  which,  in  the  touching 
simpUcity  of  its  pathos,  is  ahnost  sublime. 

"Mt  deab  Cabolhtb,— My  last  hour  has  struck,  within  a 
few  moments  I  shall  have  ceased  to  live,  and  you  will  have  lost 
your  husband.  Do  not  forget  me.  I  die  innocent.  My  life  has 
never  been  stained  by  an  act  of  injustice.  Adieu,  my  Achilles, 
my  Letitia,  my  Lucien,  and  my  Louise.  Show  yourselves  worthy 
of  me  ;  I  leave  you  without  a  kingdom,  without  wealth,  in  the 
midst  of  enemies.  Be  united  and  rise  above  misfortune.  Look 
on  yourselves  as  you  are,  not^s  you  might  be,  and  God  will  bless 
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your  humilitj.     Do   not  curse  mj  memory.     Enow  that  my 

greatest  misery  is,  in  the  last  hour  of  my  life,  to  be  far  from  my 

children.    Beceive  your  father's  blessing,  receive  my  embraces 

and  my  tears.    May  the  memory  of  your  unhappy  father  be  ever 

with  you. 

"  J01.CHIK. 

"  Pizzo,  nth  October,  ISIS." 

Taking  up  a  pair  of  scissors,  he  cut  a  small  portion 
of  hair  from  the  luxuriant  locks  of  which  in  happier 
times  he  had  been  proud.  Folding  it  in  the  packet 
with  his  letter,  he  charged  the  general  that  it  should  be 
conveyed  to  his  wife,  and,  giving  way  for  a  few  minutes, 
he  placed  his  head  upon  his  knees  and  found  relief  in 
sobs,  as  in  a  few  agonised  moments  he  thought  of  ail 
his  recklessness  had  lost. 

The  agony  was  past,  and  he  resumed  the  firmness  of 
the  hero,  and  the  dignity  of  the  marshal  of  a  hundred 
fights — in  that  moment  one  higher  than  that  of  king. 
The  laws  of  Naples  awarded  him  an  officer  named 
by  the  government  to  defend  him ;  he  sternly  refused 
to  permit  any  defence.  "You  cannot  save  me,*'  he 
cried,  "  do  not  lower  my  last  moments  by  an  unavailing 
effort."  Before  the  court-martial,  composed  entirely  of 
officers,  men  indebted  to  him  for  favours,  he  denied 
their  jurisdiction.  "Private  individuals/'  he  said 
haughtily,  "  cannot  be  the  judges  of  kings;  if  I  am  tried 
as  a  peer  of  France,  the  peers  of  France  must  be  my 
tribunal ;  if  as  a  marshal  of  the  empire,  then  marshals 
must  be  my  peers  ;  before  you  can  try  me,''  he  added, 
and  he  glanced  haughtily  at  his  judges,  "  many  pages 
must  be  torn  from  the  history  of  France." 

While  the  commission  was  sitting  in  another  apart- 
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xnent^  Murat,  after  writing  to  his  wife,  waited  calmly 
the  coming  of  the  priest.  Fragments  of  his  conversation 
in  this  interval  have  been  preserved.  "  If  Ferdinand 
SLud  I  could  change  places,  I  would  not  treat  him  thus. 
"Why  does  he  persecute  me  to  death  1  Is  it  to  avenge 
the  tragedy  of  the  Buke  D'Enghien  by  another  1  I 
swear  before  that  God  in  whose  presence  I  shall  soon 
be,  that  in  that  tragedy  I  had  no  part/' 

Asking  to  be  left  alone  for  a  few  moments  he  soon 
was  ready  to  receive  the  visit  of  the  priest. 

Upon  his  last  visit  to  Pizzo,  in  the  pomp  of  his 
kingly  power,  he  had  made  a  magnificent  donation  to 
the  church. 

Masdea,  the  priest  who  had  then  knelt  to  him  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  gift,  presented  himself  now  to 
administer  the  last  solemn  rites  of  the  church.  Of 
what  passed  in  that  interview,  nothing  is  known  but 
the  scroll  which  recorded  the  acknowledgment,  written 
at  Masdea's  request,  '^  I  declare  that  I  die  a  Christian.'' 
The  hurried  shrift  was  over,  and  the  president  of  the 
court-martial  entered  with  his  colleagues  to  read  to 
him  the  sentence  of  the  court.  Reciting  the  law  under 
which  he  was  arraigned,  and  the  unquestioned  acts  by 
which  he  had  violated  it,  it  condemned  him  to  death  ; 
while,  probably  to  meet  the  protest  of  Joachim  against 
their  jurisdiction  over  kings,  it  recorded  almost  insult- 
ingly that  "Joachim  Murat  had,  by  the  fortune  of 
arms,  returned  to  the  private  life  to  which  he  was 
bom."  He  heard  the  sentence  unmoved.  His  only 
request  was  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  take  a  last 
leave  of  his  companions  in  misfortune.     It  was  refused. 
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Cordially  thanking  Nunziante  and  Stratti,  whose  hands 
he  warmly  pressed,  he  walked  with  a  steady  step  to  a 
door  which  led  out  on  a  narrow  terrace  behind  the  castle. 
The  twelve  soldiers  who  were  to  execute  the  sentence 
were  already  there.  He  looked  steadily  at  the  muskets, 
refusing  to  permit  his  eyes  to  be  bound.  **  Spare  my 
fece,  comrades/'  he  said  with  unfaltering  voice.  "  Aim 
straight  at  my  heart.''  In  his  hand  he  held  the  por- 
trait of  his  wife  and  children,  and  as  he  gave  the  signal 
to  fire,  he  turned  on  it  his  last  look.  The  sharp  ring  of 
the  musketry  was  instantly  followed  by  his  fall. 

"  Too  near,  too  deadly  aimed  to  err," 

the  twelve  bullets  pierced  his  heart,  and  all  that 
remained  of  the  bold  and  chivalrous  monarch  was  a 
bleeding  and  quivering  corpse.  So  narrow  was  the 
space  allotted  to  this  tragedy,  that  he  fell  against  the 
door  of  the  apartment  in  which  his  companions  were 
confined. 

General  Nunziante  gave  to  that  corpse  a  decent 
burial.  He  was  interred  in  the  very  church  which 
his  munificence  had  so  largely  contributed  to  build, 
and  his  requiem  wajs  sung  by  the  same  priest  to  whom 
he  had  confided  his  last  confession.  No  military 
honours  were  paid  to  his  remains,  but  the  general  and 
officers  attended  the  interment,  and  his  coffin  was  carried 
by  soldiers  to  the  grave. 

Let  us  hope  for  the  honour  of  human  nature  it  is  not 
true  that  a  few  days  afterwards  that  tomb  was  opened 
by  the  agents  of  the  government,  his  head  severed 
from  his  body,  and  sent  in  spirits  to  the  palace  at 
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Naples.  Strong  rumours  Tvere  afloat  among  the  people 
that  Murat  was  still  alive.  It  was  said  that  the  officers 
of  the  court-martial,  all  soldiers  of  his  own  army,  had 
combined  by  a  private  execution  to  save  him  from 
death.  These  rumours  disquieted  the  court,  the  infisimous 
Canosa  was  sent  down  with  instructions,  if  he  found 
Murat  still  alive,  to  make  sure  at  all  hazards  that  the 
execution  should  take  place.  He  insisted  on  opening 
the  coffin  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  identity  of  the  corpse. 
To  set  at  rest  the  anxiety  of  his  employers,  he  ob- 
tained and  sent  to  them  the  ghastly  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  the  death  of  their  dreaded  foe.^* 

If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  contemporaneous  accounts, 
a  desecration  still  more  horrible  awaited  his  remains. 
They  tell  us  that  after  the  body  had  lain  several  weeks 
in  the  grave,  the  mob  of  Pizzo,  actuated  by  passions  that 
can  scarcely  be  called  human,  burst  into  the  church,  in 
the  vaults  of  which  he  lay  ;  that  the  coffin  was  dragged 
from  the  vault,  the  decomposing  body  torn  from  the 

^  Pepe  ia  his  Memoirs  states  the  fact  of  the  decapitation  of  the  body,  without 
ilie  slightest  intimation  of  doubt.  The  stoxy  was  unquestionably  at  one  time 
generally  believed.  It  was  made  the  subject  of  a  newspaper  romance  by 
Alexander  Dumas,  and  the  extravagant  representation  of  Ferdinand's  keeping 
the  dismal  relic  in  his  closet  to  the  latest  years  of  his  life,  threw  discredit  on 
the  whole  statement,  and  abundant  reasons  were  found  for  disbelieving  the 
narrative  which  was  so  horribly  caricatured. 

Nevertheless,  the  story  as  told  in  the  text  derives  some  probability  from 
the  fact,  that  the  Neapolitan  court  were  unquestionably  disquieted  by 
rumours  that  Hurat  had  only  suffered  a  sham  death — ^ihat  a  dead  body  had 
been  substituted  for  the  living  criminal,  and  that  the  ex-king  was  still  aHve. 
It  is  certain  that  in  consequence  of  these  generally  circulated  rumours,  Canosa 
was  sent  down  with  instructions  to  ensure  an  execution  in  which  there  should 
be  no  mistake.  Neither  the  character  of  Canosa,  nor  that  of  the  court,  make  it 
improbable  that  he  should  have  adopted  the  mode  suggested  of  setting  at 
rest  the  anxieties  of  his  employers— and  after  all,  it  would  have  been  nothing 
worse  than  has  been  done  in  all  ages,  both  before  and  since  Herodias  asked  for 
the  head  of  her  enemy  in  a  charger. 
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broken  coffin,  and  bumed  in  the  street :  ^'  while  the 
Syndic,  who  attempted  to  dissuade  the  people  from  this 
barbarous  sacrilege,  was  denounced  as  a  Muratist^  and 
his  life  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  rabble.  The 
character  of  the  country  lends  some  probability  to  this 
hideous  account :  there  is  no  country  that  teaches  us  so 
many  lessons,  proving  that  the  evil  passions  of  the  human 
heart  may  be  as  fiercely  excited  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  despotism  as  for  those  of  popular  freedom,  and 
that  crimes  as  hideous  as  ever  disgraced  the  advocates 
of  democracy  have  been  committed  in  support  of  con- 
stituted authority  by  the  partisans  of  kings. 

V  The  Annual  Register  of  1815  oontainB  the  following  exthbct  of  a  letter 
from  Naples,  Dec.  5 : — 

'*  A  scene  ensued  last  week  at  Piszo,  in  Calabria»  which  would  disgrace  the 
most  uncivilised  hordes  of  barbarous  savages.  The  inhabitants  of  Pizzo,  the 
place  where  Murat  was  tried  and  shot,  influenced  by  the  demoniac  spirit  of 
revenge,  or  some  evil  propensity,  determined  to  dig  again  from  the  grave  the 
mutilated  remains  of  their  former  king,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  them. 
The  Syndic  of  the  town,  very  properly,  unwilling  to  sanction  the  pasdooa 
of  the  mob,  stimulated  in  so  disgraceful  a  manner,  expostulated  with  them, 
and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  them  from  so  barbarous  an  act.  EzaspeFsted 
at  even  an  attempt  to  dissuade  them  from  an  act  which  only  the  genius  of  evil 
could  have  suggested,  they  murdered  the  unfortunate  Syndic,  and  dragging 
the  body  of  Murat  from  the  silent  grave,  they  committed  it  to  the  flames  with 
that  of  the  ill-fated  Syndic^^iifinvo/  Hegitter,  1815,  ChrcnieU,  p.  100. 

Strange  to  say,  this  story,  like  that  of  the  decapitation,  at  first  receiving 
credit,  was  afterwards  disbelieved*  It  is  alluded  to  by  Lord  Bynm  in  the 
lines— 

"  And  thou  too  of  the  snow-white  plume^ 
Whose  realm  refused  thee  e*en  a  tomb." — 


The  note  to  this  pafisage— possibly  one  from  the  pen  of  Vr.  Hobhou 
tells  OS  that  the  general  rumour  was,  that  *' Hunt's  remains  had  been  torn 
from  the  grave  and  burned." 

Local  enquiries  give  no  information,  and  probably  the  traveller,  in  spite  of 
these  two  ghastly  tales,  will  be  content  to  believe,  with  the  Guide-books,  thai 
the  slab  in  the  aisle  of  the  church  marks  the  spot  where  the  remaina  of 
Hurat  still  repose. 
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It  did  not  need  this  last  proof  of  their  loyalty  to 
entitle  the  people  of  Pizzo  to  the  honours  which  royal 
gratitude  hastened  to  confer  upon  them.  The  town 
was  graciously  permitted  the  privilege  of  being  called  a 
royal  and  most  faithful  town  ;  the  honour  was  accom- 
panied by  a  more  substantial  reward  of  a  perpetual 
exemption  from  taxes ;  and  a  collar  of  gold^  with  a 
medal,  was  presented  to  the  municipality  to  be  worn 
for  ever  by  their  chief  magistrate,  in  memorial  of  the 
signal  service  that  Pizzo  had  rendered  to  the  king. 

In  strict  legal  right  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ferdinand 
was  justified  in  visiting  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  his 
rivai  with  death.  Any  man  who  makes  within  the 
territories  of  a  state  a  demonstration  hostile  to  its 
government  must  take  the  consequences  of  his  act.  If 
he  is  not  protected  by  some  authority  recognised  by 
international  jurisprudence,  he  is  just  as  amenable  as 
any  of  its  subjects  to  the  laws  of  the  country  whose 
tranquillity  he  disturbs.  But  independent  of  the  cir* 
cumstances  which  attended  his  trial,  the  military 
execution  of  Murat  was  a  straining  of  the  principles 
which  give  to  a  government  the  right  of  exercising  the 
last  prerogative  of  sovereignty  over  a  fallen  foe.  In  the 
contest  for  a  throne  the  limits  are  not  always  very 
accurately  defined  which  separate  enterprises  protected 
by  the  laws  of  war  from  attempts  which  subject  those 
who  make  them  to  the  penal  laws  of  the  nation  they 
invade.  Had  Murat  defended  Naples  against  the  troops 
of  Ferdinand,  and  been  made  prisoner,  such  an  execu- 
tion would  have  been  a  murder.  If  Ferdinand  at  any 
time  during  his  retreat  in  Sicily  had  landed  at  Pizzo, 
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and  been  left  deserted  by  his  followers  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  Murat's  troops,  the  civilised  world  would  have 
visited  with  one  unanimous  burst  of  execration  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Naples  to  treat  him 
as  amenable  to  the  brigand  code.  There  was  justice, 
after  all,  in  the  protest  of  Murat,  when  he  said  that  he 
had  been  King  of  Naples,  that  he  had  never  resigned 
his  right,  and  that  he  was  justified  in  recovering  it  by 
arms  if  he  could.  If  instead  of  embarking  for  France 
he  had  retired  into  Calabria  with  his  ministers  and 
the  remnant  of  his  army,  he  might  have  defended 
himself  in  that  very  Castle  of  Pizzo  to  the  last.  "  How 
is  my  position  altered,"  he  asked,  **  if  I  took  Toulon  or 
Corsica  on  the  way  ? "  The  only  answer  was,  that  five 
months  of  undisturbed  possession  had  given  Ferdinand 
the  rights  of  the  de  facto  king.  It  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  right  is  might.  But  Ferdinand  would  have 
lost  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  mankind  if  he 
had  spared  the  foe  whom  fortune  placed  in  his  power, 
and  forborne  to  add  another  and  the  most  illustrious 
name  to  the  long  list  of  victims  whose  deaths  had 
already  marked  with  so  deep  a  dye  of  blood  the  annals 
of  his  reign. 

No  passion,  it  has  been  often  remarked,  is  so  cruel  as 
fear.  Ferdinand  in  his  royal  palace  still  trembled  at 
the  name  of  Murat  in  his  dungeon.  All  his  better 
feelings  gave  way  before  the  argument  that  was 
dexterously  addressed  to  his  mean  and  selfish  nature. 
"  If  Murat  lives,  engage  lodgings  in  Palermo.''  The 
fortune  of  war  condemned  the  bravest  and  most  chival- 
rous of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  to  die  by  the 
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command  of  the  meanest  and  most  cowardly  of  the 
Bourbon  kings. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  story  of  Pizzo  without 
remembering  the  still  darker  one  of  Vincennes.  The 
old  castle,  the  narrow  fosse,  the  forced  trial  and  the 
hurried  execution,  seem  almost  the  repetition  of  the 
very  scenes  of  the  tragedy  in  which  the  descendant  of 
the  Cond^s  was  sacrificed  to  the  alarms  of  ITapoleon. 
Even  though  it  be  true  that  the  share  of  Murat  in  the 
transactions  relating  to  the  Duke  D'Enghien  was  but 
a  ministerial  one,  no  wonder  that  so  many  have  seen  in 
his  fate  the  arm  of  retribution  for  that  foul  murder  almost 
visibly  extended  In  his  dying  hour  it  rose  to  his 
conscience,  forced  on  his  thoughts  by  all  the  circum- 
stances around  him.  Almost  his  last  breath  was  spent 
in  a  solemn  denial  that  he  was  guilty  of  participation 
in  that  crime.^® 

To  the  mind  susceptible  of  such  impressions,  these 

u  At  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  Due  D'Enghien,  Murat  was  governor 
of  Paris,  and  as  such  it  was  hla  duty  to  nominate  the  members  of  the  court- 
martial  who  were  appointed  to  try  the  unhappy  prince. 

"  It  was  a  consolation  to  Murat/'  writes  Lamartine,  "  in  this  supreme  hour, 
that  he  did  not  recognise  a  retribution  of  Providence  in  the  proceeding  of 
Ferdinand,  and  that  he  had  protested  against  the  assassination  of  the  son  of 
the  Cond^  unfortunate  as  himself  and  more  innocent" — Hiitory  of  the 
RutaraUon  of  the  Monaxcky,  vol.  iii  p.  109. 

Of  Murat's  share  in  that  transaction  the  same  writer  elsewhere  gives  the 
following  account 

**  This  was  the  period  when  Buonaparte,  in  pursuance  of  his  Machiavellian 
views,  which  made  him  believe  in  the  necessity  of  useful  crimes,  caused  to  be 
seised  in  a  neutral  territory,  tried  and  sacrificed  in  one  night,  the  young  and 
innocent  son  of  the  Cond^.  Murat  lent  neither  heart  nor  hand  to  this 
tragedy ;  his  post  as  governor  of  Paris,  and  his  family  connection  with  Buona- 
parte, however,  made  people  believe  at  the  time  that  he  had  imbrued  his  hands 
in  that  innocent  blood ;  but  this  was  a  calumny  of  ignorance.  Having  learned 
from  rumours  at  the  palace,  and  from  Madame  Buonaparte,  that  something 
sinister  was  plotting  against  a  prince  of  the  Bourbon  feimily,  he  avaUed  him- 
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aasodadoiis  are  not  needed  to  suggest  in  the  stofj  of 
Marat  s  down&Il  the  £dth  or  saperstition  which  has 
often  in  all  ages  and  coantries  connected  great  calami- 
ties with  the  presence  of  some  unseen  and  &tal  in- 
fluence attending  the  steps  of  the  man  on  whom  thej 
£ftlL  The  imagination  that  would  yield  itself  to  such 
helieti  might  easily  find  in  the  incidents  that  beset  the 
path  of  the  King  of  Naples  firom  the  throne  to  the 

Mlf  of  Um  Toice  and  influenoe  of  hia  young  wife  to  dianiade  Buooapaiio  inm, 
evOTj  iDMBiire  which  was  not  required  bj  pmdenee  and  the  aafotj  of  hia 
gOTommani.    Ha  appealed  to  glory  aa  well  aa  pitj.    He  waa  not  '"**^«**>^  in 
•ay  of  tho  dreomatancea  which  preceded  the  attetapt      Hja  ftujctjona  aa 
governor  of  Pkria  required  that  he  ahould  designate  the  members  of  the  court- 
uartialf  and  he  did  ao  at  the  orders  of  the  miniwtw  of  war,  without  <diotee  of 
their  rank,  and  amongst  the  commanding  officers  of  corpe  in  the  garriaon  of 
Paria.    He  might  have  looked  for  an  acquittal,  and  he  hoped  withoat  any 
doabt  for  a  eommntation  of  the  aentenoe  in  the  erent  of  condemnation.     Ho 
waa  either  aick  or  affected  to  be  ao,  during  these  fatal  days,  the  better  to  keep 
hia  hand  ont  of  this  snare ;  and  he  confined  himself  to  sending  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  ereoing  of  the  day  of  judgment  his  aide^e-camp,  and  Colonel  Ravier 
of  the  18th  Regiment,  to  Vincennea,  to  furnish  him  with  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court-martial,  aa  aoon  as  it  should  be  over.    The  aidenie-camp 
and  the  eolonel  were  entirely  ignorant,  aa  all  Paris  was,  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Duke  D'£nghien  in  that  fortress,  and  of  the  object  of  the  court-martial  which 
they  were  ordered  to  attend.    They  mutually  questioned  each  other  on  the 
road,  without  the  power  of  communicating  their  conjectures  to  eadi  other. 
They  were  not  the  bearera  of  any  letter,  or  of  a  single  word  from  the  governor 
of  Paris  to  the  judges  or  the  superior  officers  of  the  castle.    Their  miasion 
waa  simply  to  know  what  was  passing;  and  to  reporflt  to  their  general.  These 
two  officers  ooly  learned  for  the  first  time  in  the  court-yard  of  Yincennea  the 
name  of  the  prisoner ;  they  were  present  at  the  judgment,  and  at  the  precipi- 
tate murder  which  made  it  more  odious  and  more  ferocious.    They  departed 
in  dismay  before  daylight  for  Paria.    Major  Brunei  (since  a  general  officer),  a 
young  man  of  twenty,  with  a  pure  heart  and  a  sensitive  aoul,  entered  the  bed. 
chamber  of  Hurat,  and  recounted  what  he  had  seen  to  him  and  his  wife,  who 
both  uttered  exclamations  of  surprise  and  horror  in  listening  to  it.    They 
knew  of  the  trial,  but  they  evidently  did  not  anticipate  the  execution,  and 
both  mingled  their  tears  with  those  of  the  aide^e-camp.    It  is  not  thus  that 
an  accomplice  receives  the  announcement  of  a  crime.    Murat  waa  more  than 
innocent  of  it ;  he  was  broken-hearted  at  it  for  his  own  part,  and  overwhelmed 
with  abame  for  the  glory  of  his  brother-in-law.*'— Zaiikir<tnc^«  HUtory  qf  M« 
JUiiorcUhn,  BohtCt  TrantlcUwn,  vol.  ii.  p.  286-7. 
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grave,  the  proofs  of  a  power  that  was  irresistibly  urging 
Inm  to  his  ruin.  The  fortune  that  bore  him  to  so 
strange  an  elevation  appeared  as  strangely  to  desert 
him.  In  January  of  the  year  1814,  his  throne  seemed 
secure,  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  fortune  or  of  chance. 
The  question  then  was,  not  how  he  was  to  retain 
his  kingdom,  but  by  what  possibility  he  could  contrive 
to  lose  it  No  great  misfortune  marred,  no  signal 
catastrophe  destroyed  his  prosperity.  He  fell  in  a 
series  of  petty  mistakes,  in  which,  if  he  displayed 
miserable  imprudence,  he  met  with  still  more  miserable 
ill-luck.  Innumerable  accidents  conspired  with  his  own 
imprudences  against  him.  The  events  of  his  fall  might 
be  described  aa  a  series  of  hair-breadth  escapes  from 
safety.  Misfortunes  which  proved  his  ruin  would  have 
been  avoided  by  the  most  common  prudence,  or  their 
consequences  averted  by  the  most  ordinary  good  fortune. 
Every  incident  was  timed  exactly  at  the  moment  when 
it  most  effectually  contributed  to  his  destruction.  The 
letter  which  would  have  saved  him  on  one  day  was  sure 
not  to  reach  him  till  the  next.  The  intelligence  that 
would  have  been  harmless  to-morrow  was  certain  to 
come  with  fatal  expedition  to-day.  The  Sicilian  procla- 
mation excited  his  suspicions  and  stayed  his  move- 
ments just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  on  a  decisive 
course  of  action.  The  fedl  of  Napoleon  itself  occurred 
at  the  very  time  when  it  was  fatal  to  his  fortune.  Had 
the  intelligence  reached  Italy  but  three  days  later, 
Murat  would  have  rendered  services  to  the  cause  of 
the  allies  which  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  have 
withheld  from  him  his  reward.     Incidents  which  at  the 

vol..  11.  ^  ^ 
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time  of  their  occurrence  appeared  triidal,  exercised  the 
most  important  influence  on  his  fate,  as  if  an  invisible 
destiny  were  weaving  round  him  those  slender  threads 
which  singly  the  weakest  hand  could  have  brushed 
away,  but  which  were  yet  together  suflBcient  to  bind 
the  strong  man  to  his  fate. 

Fallen  from  his  throne — ^that  evil  destiny  still  seemed 
to  track  the  steps  of  the  unhappy  monarch  ;  and  in 
each  turn  of  his  fortune,  to  close  up  every  avenue 
except  the  one  that  led  him  to  his  doom.  If  he  could 
have  passed  through  France  to  Paris — ^if  he  had  been 
taken  by  the  English,  or  had  agreed  to  accept  their 
protection  at  Toulon — ^if  he  had  not  missed  the  place 
of  meeting  on  the  shore — if  the  vessel  that  rescued 
him  from  the  waves  had  borne  him  anywhere  but  to 
Corsica — ^had  the  safe  conduct  of  Mettemich  found 
him  still  in  his  hiding-place  in  France — had  there  been 
an  English  force  at  Ajaccio  strong  enough  to  prevent 
his  leaving  the  island — had  any  one  of  these,  and 
many  other  contingencies,  not  happened  precisely  as 
it  did,  Murat,  whatever  might  have  been  his  fortune, 
would  have  escaped  his  miserable  end.  It  seems 
scarcely  the  language  of  metaphor  to  say  that  every- 
where his  evil  genius  tracked  his  movements — ^inex- 
orably pointing  to  that  old  Castle  of  Pizzo,  and 
with  unerring  certainty  directing  the  steps  of  the  fugi- 
tive to  that  fatal  strand. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  said  that  these  were  anything 
more  than  the  common  coincidences  of  life— or  that  we 
see  aught  beyond  the  ordinary  consequences  of  his  own 
imprudence  in  the  misfortunes  which  accumulated  round 
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the  path  of  the  bewildered  king.  Yet  the  belief  is  an 
old  one  which  represents  this  very  imprudence  as  a 
portion  of  the  agencies  which  accomplish  the  decrees  of 
&te.  The  mind,  in  spite  of  itself,  recalls  the  memory  of 
the  ^'An;  of  the  ancients,  that  mysterious  power  which 
impersonated  alike  the  avenging  retribution  that  fol- 
lowed on  the  steps  of  crime,  the  evil  destiny  which 
sometimes  marked  the  guiltless  as  the  objects  of  its 
wrath,  and  the  infatuation  which  brought  upon  men 
the  ruin  for  which  they  were  designed. 

But  the  tragedy  of  Pizzo  was  more  than  the  fall  of 
an  individuaL  Nothing  could  more  emphatically  mark 
how  entirely  the  French  ascendancy  and  the  influence 
of  the  Eevolution  had  passed  away.  On  the  shores  of 
Calabria  a  *few  peasants  repelled  the  descent  of  the 
chieftain,  whose  name  had  once  carried  terror  and 
excited  admiration  throughout  Europe.  In  an  inglorious 
scuffle  with  women  and  rabble,  the  hero  of  many  a 
£ur&med  battle  was  dragged  captive  to  a  village  gaol. 
Within  the  realm  of  Naples  a  company  of  soldiers  was 
sufficient  to  guard  the  platform  upon  which  the  man  who, 
but  a  few  months  before  was  the  sovereign  of  that  realm, 
met  his  death.  *  A  tribunal  of  no  greater  dignity  than 
that  which  would  have  tried  the  meanest  bandit,  pro- 
nounced  sentence  on  the  king ;  and  Murat  was  shot  as 
a  brigand,  with  no  more  of  pomp  and  circumstance^ 
and  with  less  of  popular  excitement,  than  attended 
many  a  brigand's  death.  His  was  the  only  blood  that 
was  shed  throughout  Italy  consequent  on  the  restora- 
tion of  her  banished  princes.  But  the  one  victim 
was  great  enough  to  represent  the   dynasty   of  the 
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Revolution  ;  and  in  the  grave  in  which  he  was  laid 
was  buried  the  last  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  French, 

It  was  not  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Naples  that 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  a  claimant  for  the  throne 
had  been  thus  mercilessly  punished.  The  fate  of  Murat 
recalls  the  memory  of  a  still  more  cruel  tragedy  in 
which  the  brave  and  chivalrous  Conradin^^  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  jealous  fears  of  a  tyrant  who  was  told 
like  Ferdinand,  that  while  his  rival  lived  his  throne 
never  .could  be  secure.^  Very  near  550  years  had 
passed  since  the  October  in  which  the  descendant  of  a 
long  line  of  princes  had  been  dragged  to  his  ignominious 
doom.  It  was  on  that  same  coaBt  of  Calabria  that^ 
flying  for  his  life,  he  had  been  hunted  down.  Like 
Murat,  he  had  made  a  descent  upon  the*  Keapolitan 
territory  to  assert  his  right  to  a  throne  which  had  been 
awarded  to  another  by  the  Congress  which  thus  assumed 
the  power  of  disposing  of  kingdoms,^^  but  the  title  to 
which  he  never  had  resigned.  Like  Murat^  he  failed. 
He  came,  indeed,  to  assert  the  title  of  his  fathers ;  and 
he  struck,  on  the  hard  contested  battle-field,  a  blow  for 
his  father's  crown  ;  but  in  all  else,  except  in  the  youth 
and  the  illustrious  descent  of  the  victim,  the  record  of 
cruelty  is  the  same.  A  packed  tribunal,  a  pre-arranged 
sentence,  and  a  hurried  execution,  were  the  instruments 
of  roj^al  safety,  or  of  royal  vengeance,  in  1278  as  well 

M  Ante,ToLi.  p.  167. 

»  "  Vita  Conradini  mors  Caroli— Mora  Conradini  vita  Caroll"— Sismondi, 
toL  ii.  p.  463.  Such  was  the  advice  given  to  Charles  of  Anjou :  to  Ferdinand, 
"  If  you  apar©  Murat,  take  lodgings  at  Palermo." 

3^  See  the  Prooeediugs  of  the  Council  of  Lyons,  ante,  voL  i  p.  159 ;  Hilman*8 
*  Latin  ChristiaDity,"  vol.  iv. 
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as  in  1815.  The  proceedings  by  which  Ferdinand  rid 
himself  of  the  rivalry  of  Murat  seem  a  mere  repetition  of 
those  by  which  Charles  of  Anjou  extinguished  in  his 
blood  the  claims  of  the  last  heir  of  Hohenstauffen. 

The  very  same  day  upon  which  Murat  died,  the  ship 
that  was  carrying  Napoleon  to  his  destination,  came  in 
sight  of  St.  Helena ;  and  almost  about  the  same  hour 
when  he  fell  behind  the  Castle  of  Pizzo,  his  companion* 
in-arms  was  looking,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  heights 
of  the  island  in  which  he  was  to  find  a  prison  and  a 
grave. 

The  wife  and  children  of  the  unhappy  monarch  had 
found  a  retreat  near  Vienna  in  a  home  which  the 
generosity  of  the  Austrian  emperor  had  procured  for 
them.  Everywhere  Caroline  was  met  by  new  announce- 
ments of  the  ruin  that  had  fallen  upon  her  house. 
Scarcely  had  she  arrived  at  Trieste,  when  the  news  of 
Waterloo  dispelled  all  her  cherished  visions  of  Napoleon's 
triumph.  A  heavier  blow  fell  upon  her  in  the  sentence 
that  condemned  him  to  imprisonment  in  a  far  off  island^ 
and  separated  her  for  ever  from  a  brother  to  whom  she 
was  deeply  and  tenderly  attached.  But  at  Vienna  still 
more  Crushing  anguish  awaited  her.  Of  her  husband's 
movements  she  was  in  entire  ignorance.  Of  his  very 
existence  she  had  heard  nothing  since  the  hour  of  their 
parting  in  the  palace  of  Kaples.  Assurances  had  been 
given  her  that  she  might  soon  expect  him  to  join 
her,  and  she  was  cheering  herself  with  this  hope,  when 
in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  she  was  first  apprised 
of  his  fate.  Her  only  consolation  was  in  receiving 
soon  after  the  letter  of  his  dying  hour.     Kunziante 
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faithfully  fulfilled  the  commission  with  which  he  had 
been  entrusted  by  the  king. 

Her  widowhood  was  not  exempt  from  the  anxieties 
which  attend  on  straitened  means.  Her  repeated  appli- 
cations on  the  subject  of  her  property,  both  to  the 
French  and  English  government,  were  in  vain.  From 
England  she  claimed  compensation  for  the  effects  she 
had  left  at  Naples  under  the  care  of  British  officers ; 
from  France  the  restoration  of  property  to  which  she 
was  entitled  in  a  private  right.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  she  resided,  in  summer  at  Vienna,  and  in  winter 
at  Trieste.  If  the  report  be  true  of  her  private  marriage 
with  General  Macdonald,  who  accompanied  her  in  her 
exile,  this  did  not  interfere  with  her  devotion  to  her 
children.  Of  those  children  her  two  sons  went  to  the 
United  States  to  pursue  the  profession  of  advocates  in 
that  country.  In  late  years  they  have  returned  to 
France.  Her  daughters  made  Italy  their  home.  One 
married  the  Marquis  Pepoli,  the  representative  of  the 
family  who  once  were  lords  of  Bologna ;  the  other 
became  the  Countess  Rosponi.  Caroline  herself  at  last 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  act  of  tardy  justice  from  the 
government  of  France — a  pension  of  100,000  francs 
was  voted  to  her  by  the  Chambers  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe.  She 
enjoyed  it  but  a  short  time.  In  the  year  1839  she  died 
at  Rome,  a  victim  to  that  frightful  disease  which  was 
hereditary  in  her  family,  and  which  in  St.  Helena  had 
brought  her  imperial  brother  to  the  grave.^ 

^  Biograpliie  UniverBelle. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Close  of  the  Congresi — Secret  Treaty  of  Janmiry  Srd,  between  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Austria — Return  of  Napoleon — Final  division  of  Italy — Extinc- 
tion of  the  Three  Republics — Lucca — Ita  History — San  Marino — lie  origin 
and  history — ^Monaco— Parma — Modena — ^Ascendaqoy  of  Austria^Her 
Dominions  before  the  Revolution — Acquisition  of  Milan  and  Mantua — 
Seizure  of  Venice — Qreat  Acquisition  of  Territory  by  Austria  in  1815 — 
Compaetness  of  her  tenirories — Her  Military  Position — The  Quadrilateral 
— Secret  Treaties  with  Naples  and  Tuscany — Destruction  of  Sicilian 
Bights— Proposal  to  revive  the  Qerman  Empire — Refusal  of  Austria — 
Rflstoration  of  the  Papal  States — ^Proposal  to  assign  the  Legations  to  the 
King  of  Saxony — Parts  of  Ferrara  given  to  Austria—Right  to  garrison 
Ferrara— Protest  of  Consalvi — Protest  of  Spain  against  Disposal  of 
Tuscany  and  Puma — ^Bffect  of  Anmngements  of  Congrees  of  Vienna — 
Destruction  of  Italian  equilibrium — Complete  ascendancy  of  Austria. 

LoKG  before  the  mournful  tragedy  which  the  last 
chapter  has  recorded,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  closed 
the  deliberations  T^hich  appeared  to  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  but  which, 
in  reality,  that  event  had  brought  to  an  amicable 
termination. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1815,  the  differences  that 
divided  the  Congress  had  become  so  serious,  that  a 
treaty  had  been  secretly  drawn  up  between  England, 
Austria,  and  France,  by  which  these  powers  engaged 
with  each  other  to  resist  by  force  of  arms  the  demands 
which  were  made  by  Russia  and  Prussia.     Metternich, 
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Talleyrand,  and  Castlereagh  were  the  confederates  in 
this  strange  conspiracy  within  the  Congress.  The  con- 
tract was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  allies, 
whom  they  met  day  after  day  in  what  was  supposed 
to  be  friendly  negotiation.  So  secretly  was  the  treaty 
arranged  that  they  dare  not  hazard  the  observation 
which  would  have  been  caused  by  a  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  these  powers.  It  was  actually  signed 
in  the  bedroom  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  A  ball  in  his 
palace  assembled  all  the  briUiant  circle  of  Vienna^ 
The  ministers  of  France  and  Austria  watched  the 
opportunity  of  stealing  unobserved  from  the  saloons : 
they  were  followed  by  their  host,  and  in  secrecy  and 
haste  they  all  affixed  their  signature  to  the  document 
which  bound  their  respective  nations  to  the  terrible 
alternative  of  war;  and  before  any  one  had  time  to 
observe  their  absence,  the  three  great  diplomatists  re- 
turned stealthily  and  separately  to  the  gay  company  that 
crowded  the  saloons.* 

On  the  5th  of  March  another  gay  assemblage  in 
Vienna  was  startled  by  the  intelligence  that  Napoleon 
had  left  Elba.  The  news  of  his  landing  at  Frejus  soon 
followed.  Each  day  brought  more  alarming  accounts  of 
his  progress.  The  desertion  of  battaUon  after  battalion, 
and  general  after  general,  of  the  French  army  was 
reported  to  the  amazed  diplomatists ;  before  many  days 
it  was  known  that  the  Bourbon  monarch  had  fled  from 
Paris,  and  that  Napoleon  was  once  more  in  the 
Tuileries. 

Before  this    overwhelming    danger  all  discord  in 

^  SiapIetou'B  Life  of  Canning,  ohap.  xxiu  p.  853. 
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the  councils  of  the  Congress  ceased.  On  the  13th 
of  March  the  declaration  of  the  allied  sovereigns  de- 
clared Napoleon  the  public  enemy  of  Europe  ;  and 
the  armies  which  had  been  kept  waiting  the  signal  to 
adrance  in  hostile  array  against  each  other,  were 
marched  against  the  man  whom  all  Europe  conspired 
to  crush.  The  differences  that  had  been  so  formidable 
were  speedily  adjusted,  and  on  the  9th  of  June,  1815, 
the  general  treaty  of  Vienna  was  signed. 

By  the  arrangements  adopted  or  sanctioned  by  that 
treaty,  Italy  was  divided  into  ten  principalities  or  states. 
One  of  these  was  constituted  only  for  a  temporary  pur- 
pose. The  Duchy  of  Lucca,  on  the  death  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa,  waa  to  cease  to  exist  as  a  separate  princi* 
pality. 

These  ten  states  were  : — 

1st.  The  Italian  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
including  the  island  from  which  the  royal  title  was 
derived,  and  the  territories  of  the  extinguished  republic 
of  Genoa. 

2nd.  The  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  of  the  Austrian 
emperor. 

3rd.  The  Duchy  of  Parma,  allotted  during  her  life  to 
the  ex-empress  Maria  Louisa. 

4th.  The  Duchy  of  Lucca,  founded  as  a  temporary 
indemnity  for  the  Bourbon  prince,  who  was  the  heir,  of 
the  Duchy  of  Parma. 

5th.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany. 

6th.  The  Duchy  of  Modena. 

7th.  The  States  of  the  Church. 

8th.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
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9th.  The  Principality  of  Monaco. 

10th.  The  Republic  of  San  Marino. 

Comparing  these  arrangements  with  the  divisions  of 
Italy  which  existed  before  the  French  revolution,  we 
are  struck  by  the  disappearance  of  the  three  great 
republics,  which  down  to  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  preserved  their  independenoe. 
Venice  and  Genoa  were  blotted  from  the  list  of  Italian 
States.  If  Lucca  was  for  a  few  years  to  retain  a 
separate  existence,  it  was  only  for  the  purposes  of  its 
masters.  Placed  under  the  government  of  a  sovereign, 
selected  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  it  was  to  be  transferred  to  another  when  it 
better  suited  the  convenience  of  diplomacy.  Strange 
indeed  was  the  result  of  that  democratic  invasion  which, 
in  the  year  1796,  had  burst  upon  Italy,  to  establish  re- 
publican liberty  by  the  propagandism  of  the  sword. 
Within  twenty  years  its  influence  had  very  nearly  swept 
away  all  trace  of  republican  institutions ;  entirely  so,  if 
on  the  mountain  rock  of  San  Marino  one  solitary 
remnant  of  them  were  not  still  preserved. 

Lucca,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Marquisate  of  Tuscany, 
had  in  early  days  lost  its  republican  freedom,  and  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  feudatories  of  the  Lombard  king& 
Like  the  other  Tuscan  cities,  it  became  independent  in 
the  struggle  which  followed  the  death  of  the  Countess 
Matilda.  It  preserved  its  republican  government  to  the 
days  of  the  French  revolution.  The  story  of  the  French 
invasion  was  the  same  in  it  as  in  the  other  Italian 
republics.  Its  constitution  was  first  revolutionised  by 
democracy,  and  then  destroyed.     In  1805  a  decree  of 
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the  senate,  duly  confirmed  by  the  assembly  of  the 
Antients,  declared  the  necessity  of  instituting  an  here- 
ditary sovereignty.  Pasquale  Bacciocchi  was  recognised 
as  Prince  of  Lucca  and  Piombino ;  and  a  constitutional 
statute,  issued  from  Bologna  by  Napoleon,  confirmed  the 
act  of  the  Antients ;  and  under  the  sovereignty  of  its 
new  prince  established  a  form  of  government  in  Lucca, 
in  which  but  little  vestige  of  popular  liberty  remained.' 

The  government  established  was  an  arbitrary  one; 
with  little  of  any  popular  or  constitutional  control.  A 
senate  of  thirty-six  members  acted  as  the  legislative 
council  of  the  state.  In  the  first  instance  they  were  all 
nominated  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  France.  One- 
fourth  of  the  number  went  out  of  oflSce  each  year.  The 
prince  presented  to  the  senate  three  names  for  each 
vacancy,  from  which  the  remaining  members  chose  one. 
The  prince's  list  was  itself  selected  from  one  furnished 
by  the  electoral  cantons.  The  senate  was,  in  fact,  nomi- 
nated by  the  prince,  under  a  form  that  scarcely  afiected 
even  the  semblance  of  popular  election  ;  and  Lucca 
during  the  days  of  this  constitution  was  a  mere  depart- 
ment of  the  empire  of  France.^ 

The  extinction  of  the  republican  liberties  of  Lucca, 
by  the  election  of  Bacciocchi  as  its  prince,  recalls  to  our 
mind  the  downfall  of  the  free  cities  in  the  Middle  Ages* 
In  the  act  that  destroyed  its  liberty,  all  the  forms  of 
liberty  were  observed.  The  council  of  the  Antients 
decreed  the  sovereignty  of  the  republic  to  the  prince ; 

*  Staiat  Consiitatioimel  de  la  lUpublique  Lucquobi  June  26tb,  1805 ;  Recueil 
dee  Traits,  p.  88. 

*  Stotut  ConstittitioimeL 
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the  assembly  of  the  people  ratified  theu*  act.  It  was 
thus  that  Milan  yielded  to  a  tyrant.  The  example  of 
old  Rome  appeared  to  be  followed  even  in  the  mode  in 
which  republican  freedom  was  destroyed.  The  very 
name  of  the  republic  was  preserved,  although  it  was  a 
republic  governed  by  a  prince.  So  Florence  fell  in 
1535  under  the  power  of  an  hereditary  duke.  To  com- 
plete the  parallel,  Napoleon,  who  affected  the  prerogative 
of  the  ancient  emperors,  approved  the  act  of  the  Antients 
in  Lucca,  as  Charles  Y.  had  issued  his  "  constitutional 
statute  "  to  Florence  three  centuries  before. 

The  extinction  of  the  three  great  republics  gives  a 
peculiar  interest  to  the  story  of  the  hamlet,  for  it  is 
little  more,  which  high  on  the  rocks  of  San  Mabiko 
still,  by  a  marvellous  destiny,  preserves  its  ancient 
freedom.  Near  the  centre  of  Italy,  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  Papal  States,  there  exists  a  community  of  a  few 
thousand  people  which  can  boast  the  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  freedom  for  more  than  1400  years;  a  city, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  still  possess  the  independence 
which  has  been  lost  by  so  many  of  their  proud 
neighbours. 

Not  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic^  about  ten 
miles  distant  from  Kimini,  the  traveller  through  that 
country  may  have  observed  rising  abruptly  from  the 
plain  a  steep  and  rugged  mass  of  mountain  and  rock. 
The  Titans'  Mount  was  its  name  in  days  when  Pagan 
tradition  pointed  out  its  masses  of  rock  as  the  frag- 
ments of  a  mountain  which  the  giants  had  hurled 
against  heaven  in  their  conflict  with  the  Gods.  On  its 
summit  rose  in  later  times  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  the 
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memorial  probably  of  his  triumph  over  his  impious 
foes.  Its  solitary  glens  were  avoided  as  haunted  by 
demons.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  the  shrine 
of  Jupiter  was  displaced  by  an  altar  of  the  Christian 
fiuth ;  and  we  need  not  very  critically  scan  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  tradition  which  tells  us  that  the  demons 
fled  from  the  spots  which  became  the  abode  of  Christians, 
whose  successors  and  descendants  preserve  their  freedom 
to  the  present  day. 

The  unquestioned  facts  of  its  history  are  indeed  more 
marvellous  than  any  which  legend  could  supply.  With 
a  territory  occupying  a  space,  including  all  its  mountain 
rocks,  of  not  more  than  seventeen  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  about  7000,  San  Marino  is  an  independent 
and  a  sovereign  state.  For  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years, 
during  all  the  vicissitudes  that  have  passed  over  Italy, 
this  Uttle  municipality  has  retained  its  independence.  In 
the  centre  of  the  Papal  States  it  has  maintained  its 
freedom  against  the  power  before  which  states  and 
potentates  were  compelled  to  bow.  The  invasions  of 
the  barbarians  rolled  by,  and  left  its  mountain  dwellings 
untouched.  The  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages  passed 
harmless  by  the  base  of  its  cliffs.  "Many  a  year 
and  vanished  age  "  have  swept  over  it :  it  yet  remains 
"a  fortress  formed  by  freedom's  hands,"  the  word 
*' Liberty"  is  still  written  over  its  gate,  and  on  the 
portals  of  its  cathedral ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
district  are  still  governed  by  their  own  magistrates,  and 
are  subject  only  to  their  own  laws. 

Marinus,  a  Dalmatian  artisan,  laid,  in  the  fourth  century, 
the  foundations  of  the  town,  the  Uberties  of  which  have 
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SO  marvellously  survived.  Driven  from  his  native  coimtay 
by  persecution,  on  account  of  his  embracing  the  Christian 
£uth,  hb  followed  his  occupation  of  a  stonemason  at 
Rimini^  and  attracted  by  the  solitude  and  security  of 
one  of  the  fertile  dells  which  intersected  the  high  places 
of  the  Titans'  Rock,  he  built  for  himself  a  house  in  the 
secluded  retreat.  He  had  won  the  friendship  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rimini  by  his  piety,  and  religion  was  sup- 
posed to  hallow  the  retirement  of  the  hermit-mechanic. 
Other  habitations  soon  rose  beside  that  of  Marinus, 
and  a  little  community  was  formed  upon  the  slopes 
of  the  rugged,  but  not  unfruitful,  hill.  Without  the 
asceticism  or  the  vows  of  the  monastery,  its  members 
were  yet  a  religious  community,  composed  principally 
of  those  who  sought  a  tranquil  retreat  from  the  cares 
and  distractions  of  the  world.  The  village  which  arose 
took  the  name  of  its  founder,  to  whom  the  respect  of 
its  inhabitants  was  not  long  in  attributing  the  distinctive 
epithet  of  Saint ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries 
the  free  republic  of  San  Marino  perpetuates  to  modern 
times  the  name  of  the  humble  mechanic,  who  fled  from 
the  further  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  find  upon  the  heights 
of  the  Titans'  Rock  a  retreat,  in  which  in  imdisturbed 
security  he  might  follow  the  religion  of  the  Cross. 

It  were  an  illiberal  judgment  which  would  not 
acknowledge  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  this  little 
repubUc  as  reflecting  credit  on  that  Papal  goremment^ 
which  has  had,  at  all  events  for  centuries,  the  power  to 
destroy  them.  Yet  San  Marino  has  had  its  struggles. 
It  braved  excommunication,  and  even  the  tremendous 
sentence  of  an  interdict,  rather  than  surrender  itself 
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to  Innocent  IV.*  At  a  later  period  the  vicar  of 
Boniface  VIII.  attempted  to  enforce  a  Papal  tribute. 
The  Pope  desired  the  question  to  be  left  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  a  learned  referee ;  the  award  was  that  San 
Marino  was  and  always  had  been  independent.  The 
symbolic  phrases  of  ancient  time  would  have  told  us  that 
St.  Peter  acknowledged  the  rights  of  St.  Marinus — in 
the  more  homely  language  of  modern  story  Boniface 
granted  to  it  a  deed  in  which  its  independence  was 
recognised.  One  restless  spirit  again  attempted  to 
interfere  with  the  privileges  of  the  venerable  republic. 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  who  plunged  Europe  into  war  as  the 
minister  of  Spain,  when  driven  from  the  court  of 
Madrid,  found  a  retreat  in  filling  the  office  of  legate  of 
Komagna.  The  restless  spirit  of  intrigue  that  had 
disturbed  all  Christendom  found  its  last  occupation  in  an 
attempt  upon  the  freedom  and  tranquiUity  of  San 
Marino.  Determined  to  reduce  the  republic  to  sub- 
jection, he  treacherously  led  by  night  a  troop  of 
soldiers  over  the  one  path  which  led  up  the  passes 
of  the  rock.  In  the  morning  he  commanded  the 
astonished  citizens  to  attend  him  in  the  church  to  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  They  obeyed  the 
summons  of  the  cardinal  by  assembling  as  appointed, 
but  one  afler  another  they  swore  fidelity,  not  to  the 
Pontiflf,  but  to  "the  only  prince  of  the  republic— to  San 
Marino.'^  Cries  of  "  Liberty  and  San  Marino ''  echoed 
from  the  old  roof  of  the  sacred  building.  Alberoni 
soon  stopped  the  ceremony  which  assumed  a  form  so 
different  from  that  which  he  expected.     He  left  the 

*  Lord  BrougfaAm'B  Political  Philosophy,  part  ii.  p.  867. 
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hill  without  attempting  to  oyercome  the  resistance  of 
the  people  by  force.  The  Pope  disavowed  his  act  and 
removed  him  to  another  legation,  and  the  baffled  in* 
triguer  was  compelled  to  console  himself  for  his  last 
and  most  ridiculous  failure,  by  a  publication  in  which 
he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  republic  had  no  right 
to  their  liberties,  and  that  their  existence  was  a  sacrile- 
gious usurpation  upon  the  prerogatives  over  Romagna 
which  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  had  conferred  upon  the 
Holy  See, 

Napoleon  paid  to  this  little  fortress  of  freedom  a 
marked  tribute  of  his  respect.  In  one  of  his  excursions 
from  Pesaro,  he  saw  at  a  distance  its  high  cliff  glittering 
in  the  sunshine.  When  told  that  the  rock  which  at- 
tracted his  attention  was  that  of  San  Marino,  he  sent 
in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic  a  deputation  to  the 
authorities  of  the  little  state.  '^Liberty,"  he  said  in  the 
address  which  the  deputation  bore  from  the  general  of 
the  French  army, — "  liberty  which  in  the  glorious  days 
of  Athens  and  Thebes  transformed  the  Greeks  into  a 
nation  of  heroes — ^which  in  the  ages  of  the  republic 
made  the  Romans  perform  prodigies — which,  during 
the  brief  interval  of  her  reign  in  a  few  towns  of  Italy, 
revived  the  arts  and  sciences,  was  almost  entirely 
banished  from  Europe.  Liberty  existed  only  at  San 
Marino,  where.  Citizens,  by  the  wisdom  of  your  govern- 
ment and  particularly  by  your  virtues,  you  have  pre- 
served that  inestimable  treasure  through  numerous 
revolutions,  and  defended  the  sacred  deposit  through 
a  long  series  of  years/' 

He  offered  them  any  additions  to    their  territory 
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which  they  might  find  it  conyenient  to  take,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  sent  them  some  cannon  as  a  gift.  The 
authorities  of  the  municipality  had  the  good  sense  to 
refuse  both,  and  San  Marino  continues  to  this  day  to 
realise  the  description  which  Addison  gave  of  it  in  the 
year  1701. 

"  The  people  are  esteemed  very  honest,  and  rigorous 
in  the  execution  of  justice,  and  seem  to  live  more  happy 
and  contented  among  these  rocks  and  stones  than  others 
of  the  Italians  do  in  the  pleasantest  valleys  of  the  worid. 
Nothing  can  be  a  greater  instance  of  the  natural  love  that 
man  has  for  liberty  and  of  their  aversion  to  arbitrary 
government  than  such  a  savage  mountain  covered  with 
people,  and  the  Campagna  of  Kome  which  lies  in  the 
same  country  almost  destitute  of  inhabitants.'^  ^ 

The  republic  of  San  Marino  still  remains.  It  has  its 
nobility  and  its  burgesses,  its  general  council  of  ^'anziani,'' 
300  in  number,  and  its  Gonfalonieri  with  an  executive 
council  of  twelve  ;  while  on  great  occasions  its  general 
assembly  or  parliament  is  convened,  in  which  one 
member  of  every  family  has  a  seat.  Justice  is  admi- 
nistered by  a  podesta  according  to  the  institution  of  the 
middle  ages,  selected  always  from  the  natives  of  other 
towns*  Its  archives  still  contain  the  letters  in  which 
Venice  addressed  the  republic  as  her  dear  sister.  The 
least  superstitious  may  forgive  the  citizens  of  this  mar- 
vellously preserved  republic  the  behef  that  the  spirit  of 
its  founder  still  watches  like  a  guardian  angel  over  its 
liberties.  The  coldest  temperament  will  not  refuse  to 
oin  in  the   wish   that   whatever  may  be  the  future 

»  Addison's  '*  Remarks  on  several  parts  of  Italy/'  p.  88. 
VOL.  n.  II 
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destiny  of  Romagna^  no  sacrilegious  hand  may  ever 
be  laid  upon  the  freedom  of  the  repubUc^  or  con- 
stitutional monarch  ever  treat  its  privileges  with  less 
respect  than  they  have  met  with  from  the  government 
of  the  Popes. 

If  San  Marino  was  left  by  a  singular  destiny  to 
represent  the  republics,  the  principaUty  of  Moiir aco  sur- 
vived to  represent  the  small  feudal  chieftainries  of 
former  days.  On  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  and 
close  to  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Nice,  a  promontory 
covered  with  orange  groves  juts  into  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Ligurian  sea.  A  town  of  1500  inhabitants  built  on 
this  promontory,  a  district  with  about  7000,  and  a 
castle  said  once  to  have  been  of  great  strength — com- 
posed this  sovereign  state.  In  recent  times  the  traveller 
from  Nice  to  Genoa  recognised  it  by  the  inconvenience 
of  its  Customs  regulations  which  stopped  him  on  his 
way.  Our  classical  recollections  identify  it  with  "  the 
citader*  of  Hercules  "Monoecus,**  the  founder  of 
Marseilles.  For  nearly  1000  years  it  has  been  the  princi- 
pality of  the  &mily  of  Grimaldi.  Originally  it  is  said  to 
have  been  acquired  by  one  of  the  &mily  by  imperial  gift, 
as  a  reward  for  his  bravery  in  expeUing  the  Saracens 
from  Liguria:  it  was  held,  nevertheless,  as  allodial  land  or 
"  patrimony,"  free  from  any  feudal  obligation.  In  1641, 
its  prince  placed  it  under  the  protection  of  Louis  XIII^ 
receiving  in  return  large  estates  in  France,  with  the 
title  (once  borne  by  Caesar  Borgia)  of  Duke  of  Valea- 
tinois.  Its  present  possessor  is  the  descendant  of  the 
Grimaldi  in  the  female  line.  This  little  principality 
appears  to  have  been  for  some  reajson  the  special  object 
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of  European  care.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  specially  stipu- 
lated that  it  should  revert  to  the  state  in  which  it  was 
in  1792.  The  subsequent  treaty  of  November  20th, 
1815,  altered  this  arrangement  by  assigning  it  to  the 
protection  of  Sardinia  instead  of  France.  Up  to  the 
present  year  the  Duke  of  Valentino  exercised  over  the 
promontory  and  district  of  Monaco  a  sovereignty  not 
unlike  that  which  the  families  of  Derby  and  afterwards 
of  Athol  possessed  over  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  end  of  the  sovereignty  may  be  the 
same,  and  that  the  last  representative  in  Italy  of  the 
feudal  princes  of  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  induced  to 
part  with  the  sovereignty  of  Monaco  by  considerations 
like  those  which  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  Athol  the 
surrender  of  that  of  Mona  to  the  British  crown.® 

The  treaty  of  Paris,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
stipulated  that  Italy  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territories 
which  should  return  to  Austria,  should  consist  of  sove- 
reign states.  Among  these  states  Parma  and  Modena 
demand  a  few  words  of  further  notice. 

PAfiMA  like  Lucca  was  one  of  the  Tuscan  cities  which 
after  the  death  of  the  Countess,  asserted  their  indepen- 
dence both  of  Papal  and  Imperial  power.  It  was 
among  the  conquests  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  asserted 
his  title  to  it,  not  only  by  virtue  of  the  bequest  of  the 
great  Countess,  but  as  part  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  therefore  included  in  the  donation  of  Pepin.  Paul  III., 
one  of  the  ancient  family  of  Famese,  obtained  from  the 
College  of  Cardinals  its  alienation  in  favour  of  Pietro 

*  The  principality  of  Monaco  comprised  the  territories  of  Mentone  and 

Roccabrnna.    These  revolted  in  1848,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  direct 

govenunent  of  the  Sardinian  king. 

I  I  2 
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Luigi  Farnese  his  illegitimate  son.  A  marriage  of  Luigi 
with  a  lady  who  stood  ia  a  similar  relationship  to 
Charles  V.  obtained  the  imperial  consent  to  its  investi- 
ture as  a  Duchy,  and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  family  of  Farnese  of  Parma. 

That  family  became  extinct  in  the  male  line  in  1731. 
The  inglorious  records  of  the  last  sovereigns  of  the  race 
contain  accounts  of  princes  bloated  with  enormous  cor- 
pulence, overwhelmed  with  indolence,  and  exhibiting  in 
a  diseased  drowsiness,  that  deprived  them  almost  of  the 
capacity  of  exertion,  the  strange  effects  of  the  addiction 
by  many  successive  generations  to  sensuality  and  sloth. 

Piacenza  had  long  been  united  with  Parma.  About 
th^  same  period  with  the  extinction  of  the  Farnese, 
the  small  Duchy  of  Guastalla  held  by  a  junior  branch 
of  the  family  of  Oonzaga  escheated  by  the  &ilure  of 
direct  heirs.  The  German  diet  declared  the  three 
duchies  to  be  lapsed  fiefs,  and  all  three  in  the  final 
arrangements  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  were  conferred  on 
the  second  son  of  Elizabeth  Farnese.^ 

In  1801,  Don  Louis,  the  second  duke  of  the  Bourbon 
line,  surrendered  these  in  exchange  for  Tuscany,  and 
the  dominions  of  Parma  became  the  French  department 
of  the  Taro.  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  guar- 
anteed Tuscany  to  Louis.  The  crown  of  the  new- 
formed  realm  of  Etruria  was  placed  upon  his  head.  He 
died  in  1803.  The  treatment  experienced  by  his  queen 
and  his  infant  son  has  already  been  described. 

MoDBNA,  another  of  the  free  Tuscan  cities  in  the  year 
1289,  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  House  of 

7  See  ante,  vol.  1.  p.  213—219. 
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Este.  When  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara  was  seized  in  1654 
by  the  Pontiff  as  a  lapsed  fief,  Modena  and  Reggio  were 
still  permitted  by  imperial  generosity  or  carelessness  to 
devolve  upon  the  illegitimate  descendant  of  that  great 
family.  Hercules,  their  last  male  representative,  ac- 
quired by  marriage  the  duchies  of  Massa  and  Carrara. 
In  1771,  Beatrice,  his  only  daughter,  was  married  to 
Ferdinand,  the  Austrian  arch-duke — ^the  third  son  of 
Maria  Theresa.  The  last  interference  of  the  German 
diet  in  Italian  affairs  was  the  act  by  which,  at  Ratisbon, 
in  1771,®  they  settled  the  reversion  of  Modena  on  the 
marriage.  The  revolution  drove  Duke  Hercules  from 
his  dominions,  and  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  assigned 
him  as  compensation  the  Duchy  of  Brisgau  on  the 
Rhine.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  at  Trieste 
in  1803,  with  the  reputation  of  having  amassed  by  the 
most  miserable  parsimony  enormous  wealth.^  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  recognised  his  grandson  as  sove- 
reign of  Modena,  and  an  Austrian  arch-duke  appeared 
as  the  representative  of  the  Italian  house  of  Este. 

The  effect  of  these  arrangements  was  to  give  to  the 
house  of  Austria  a  complete  ascendancy  in  Italy. 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla  were  under  the  rule 
of  the  daughter  of  the  emperor — Tuscany  and  Modena 
were  the  principalities  of  Austrian  grand-dukes — 
Tuscany  was  strengthened  by  the  surrender  on  the  part 
of  Naples  of  that  maritime  district  known  as  the 
Prsesidii  or  the  Garrison  States,  which  from  the  days  of 

>  **  D^cret  Imperial;'  Martens,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 

*  His  money  and  efifeota  were  valued  at  eiz  million  duoata.  Estates  he  pur- 
chased  in  Hungary  produced  an  annual  revenue  of  30,000  more. — AnnwU 
BeffUter,  1803. 
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Charles  V.  had  been  aanexed  to  the  Sicilian  crown.  Piom- 
bino,  and  that  pm'tion  of  the  island  of  Elba,  which  had 
from  the  year  1634  been  Spanish  possessions,  were  also 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  Tuscan  grand-duke. 

But  it  was  in  the  direct  allotment  of  territory  to 
Austria  that  her  influence  in  the  Congress  was  most  mani- 
fest. Before  the  French  revolution  the  Italian  dominions 
of  Austria  consisted  of  portions  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan 
and  that  of  Mantua.  They  comprised  seven  provinces 
close  to  the  Ticino  and  the  Po.^°  Brescia,  Bergamo,  more 
than  half  of  the  district  which  now  constitutes  Lombardy, 
were  the  **  terra  firma  "  of  the  Venetian  republic*  * 

Even  these  limited  territories  had  been  all  acquired 
by  Austria  in  the  contests  which  followed  the  dispute  of 
the  Spanish  Succession.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  all  the  possessions  of  Austria  south  of  the  Alps 

^  These  proyincea  were  : — 
In  the  Duchy  of  Milan  : 

1st.    The  Milanese  proper,  surrounding  the  city. 

2ncL   A  part  of  the  Countship  of  Anghiera,  bordering  on  the  Lake 

Maggiore. 
Srd.    The  territory  of  Como. 

4th.   A  small  portion  of  the  territoty  of  IVtYia,  includiog  the  city. 
5th.    The  territory  of  Lodi. 
6th.    The  Cremonese  district. 
The  Duchy  of  Mantua,  including  a  not  very  extensiYe  district  immediately 
round  the  town. — Outhrie*t  Geography,  1795. 

>*  On  the  west  the  Austrian  territories  were  separated  from  the  Sardinian 
states  by  the  river  Tioino.  There  was  no  such  natural  frontier  between  them 
and  the  Venetian  territories.  The  river  Adda  for  some  way  formed  a 
boundary  line  between  Como  and  Bergamo,  and  the  OgUo  between  Cremona 
and  Brescia,  to  a  point  in  which  it  indoaed  the  Duchy  of  Mantua ;  bat  the 
rest  of  the  frontier  was  marked  merely  by  a  line.  A  glance  at  any  map  of 
Italy,  publUhed  between  the  period  of  the  treaty  of  Aiz-krCh&pelle  and  the 
French  Revolution,  will  exhibit  this. 

The  fortress  of  Mantua  was  within  the  Austrian  territory,  but  the  strong- 
holds of  Peschiera,  Verona  and  Legnsgo,  were  within  the  Venetian — the 
whole  line  of  the  Adige  was  several  miles  within  the  frontier  of  the  lepublioaa 
possessions. 
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conaisted  of  the  territory  of  Trieste,^*  The  ItaKan 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh  were  held  by  the 
Spanish  branch  of  the  family/'  as  dependencies  of  the 
Spanish  crown. 

The  Duchy  of  Milan  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburgh  from  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Visconti,  according 
to  the  charter  of  Wenceslaus  constituting  the  duchy, 
it  extended  seventy  miles  from  the  Alps  to  the  Po,  and 
sixty  from  the  Genoese  to  the  Venetian  frontier.  On 
the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  Visconti  in  1447, 
the  Emperor  Frederick  IIL,  claimed  it  by  escheat. 
That  claim  was  founded  in  right,  but  it  was  not 
enforced  for  many  years.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
the  King  of  Naples  both  disputed  the  imperial  right. 
Milan  for  a  short  time  asserted  her  ancient  liberties, 
but  soon  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Francesco  Sforza, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  duke,  and  whose  family 
continued  in  possession  of  that  duchy  for  about  fifty 
years.     In  1497  the  Sforza,  like  the  Visconti,  became 

"  Trieste  itgelf,  a  free  republio  in  the  middle  ages,  had  fallen  nnder  the 
dominion  of  Venice  in  997.  During  the  wars  in  which  Yenioe  was  engaged 
with  Qenoa,  Hungary,  and  Vienna,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
Trieste  placed  itself  under  the  dominion  of  the  Patriarch  of  Acquileia.  Its 
dtisens  found  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical  soTcreign  too  weak  to  protect 
them,  and  in  1381  surrendered  their  sovereignty — under  stipulations  which 
pi«tenred  their  fireedom—to  Leopold  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Carinthia. 

"  These  domhiions  consiated  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  Milao.  They  came 
to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  very  different  rights.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  claimed 
nnder  the  title  by  which  the  kings  of  Arragon  had  been  called,  at  the  period  of 
^e  Sicilian  Vespers,  to  the  throne  of  Sicily,  as  representing,  after  the  death  of 
Conradin,  the  family  of  Hohenstauffen.  Milan  was  seized  by  Charles  V.  as  an 
unperial  fief  of  the  empire,  and  was,  under  pretenoe  of  this  right»  annexed  to 
his  Spanish  crown.  In  1538  he  gave  the  investiture  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan  to 
bis  son  Philip.  The  Duchy  of  Milan,  therefore,  was  held  by  the  kings  of 
Spain  as  a  fief  of  the  empire;  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  a  title 
professing  to  be  derived  from  their  nine  Norman  kings. 
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extinct,  and  Charles  V.,  more  powerful  than  his  pre- 
decessor, succeeded  after  a  war  in  establishing  his  right 
to  grant  its  investiture  to  his  son  Philip.  In  the  wars 
of  the  succession  it  passed  to  the  Austrian  line  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburgh,  but  the  treaty  of  Aix-la^Ch4pelle 
detached  from  the  Milanese  duchy  the  highlands  of  the 
Novarese  and  all  the  districts  to  the  west  of  the 
Ticino,  which  were  added  to  the  Piedmontese  posses- 
sions of  the  house  of  Sayoy. 

The  loss  of  these  districts  was  compensated  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  Duchy  of  Mantua.  This  principality 
had  been  for  two  centuries  the  inheritance  of  the  Gon- 
zaga.  In  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  Succession  the  Duke 
of  Mantua  took  part  against  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
By  a  harsh  enforcement  of  imperial  rights,  Mantua  was 
declared  forfeited  for  rebellion  to  its  feudal  lord.  The 
last  Duke  of  Mantua  died  a  pensioner  in  France,  and  the 
representative  of  the  Gonzaga  is  now  an  exile,  with- 
out any  share  in  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers  except 
the  memories  of  an  historic  name. 

From  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Ch&pelle  to  the  French 
reyolution  the  remnant  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan  and  that 
of  Mantua  constituted  the  entire  of  the  Itahan  posses- 
sion of  Austria.  Separated  as  they  were  by  the  terri- 
tories of  independent  states  from  the  rest  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  their  very  isolation  prevented  them  from 
creating  in  Italy  any  formidable  power,  and  even  the 
Duchy  of  Tuscany,  although  held  by  an  Austrian  arch- 
duke, did  not  make  such  an  addition  to  imperial  strength 
as  to  menace  the  liberties  or  the  independence  of  the 
Italian  States. 
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In  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  war  occurred 
that  memorahle  transaction  upon  which  history  has  long 
since  fixed  the  brand  of  unprincipled  spoliation,  but  of 
which  France  has  borne  all  the  odium  which  Austria 
ought  at  least  to  share. 

In  a  future  chapter  the  History  of  Venice  will  be 
traced,  firom  the  days  when  the  fugitives  from  the 
terrors  of  the  barbarian  invasion  found  shelter  behind 
the  mud  banks  in  the  islets  of  the  lagoons.  Suffice  it 
now  to  say  that  at  the  period  of  the  French  invasion 
of  Italy,  the  territories  of  the  republic  occupied  all  the 
district  that  lay  between  the  Duchy  of  Milan  and  the 
Adriatic  Sea. 

These  territories,  and  Venice  itself,  were  seized  by 
Napoleon,  under  circumstances  which  make  it  impos- 
sible to  acquit  the  act  of  deliberate  treachery  to  a 
friendly  and  confiding  state.  The  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  portioned  out  between  France  and  Austria  the 
spoil.  Austria  recognised  the  new  Italian  republic, 
formed  in  part  from  her  dominions  of  Milan  and  Mantua, 
and  received  in  exchange,  not  the  entire  of  the  Venetian 
territories,  but  only  that  portion  which  lay  to  the  east 
of  the  Adige.  The  rest  formed  part  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic.  Subsequently  Venice  was 
severed  from  Austria.  By  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  in 
1805,  Austria,  after  eight  years'  possession,  surrendered 
all  the  Venetian  provinces  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy — 
receiving  compensation  elsewhere. 

As  to  her  former  Italian  territories,  Austria  was  in 
the  position  of  having,  by  treaties  of  peace,  deUberately 
surrendered  them.     It  was  impossible  to  say  that  Napo- 
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leon  was  not  rightly  in  possession  of  them — or  that  the 
claim  could  be  put  forward,  which  was  justly  made  in 
other  instances,  for  restitution  of  territory  which  had 
been  wrested  by  wrong.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  not 
only  restored  to  the  emperor  his  ancient  dominions  in 
the  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua^  but  they  assigned  also 
to  him  the  very  provinces  of  Venetia,  which  he  had 
received  in  exchange  for  the  surrender  of  these  Duchies 
— and  not  only  this,  but  added  to  this  splendid  gift  that 
portion  of  the  Venetian  territory  of  which  Austria 
never  had  the  possession,  which  had  been  immediately 
annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  republic. 

In  addition  to  all  this^  they  annexed  to  his  dominions 
the  valleys  of  the  Valteline,  which  Napoleon  had 
wrested  from  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Orisons. 

This  vast  accession  of  territory  to  Austria  was  not 
made  in  accordance  with  any  claim  of  ancient  right. 
In  such  a  title  Austria  could  claim  nothing  except  the 
possessions  assigned  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  If  former  rights  were  to  prevail,  the  Valteline 
should  have  been  restored  to  the  Swiss  confederation, 
and  the  republican  independence  of  Venice,  destroyed 
as  it  had  been  by  iniquitous  wrong,  revived.  Through 
all  the  changes  of  her  course  during  the  wars  of  the 
revolution,  the  poUcy  of  Austria  had  been  successfully 
directed  to  her  own  territorial  aggrandisement.  In  the 
numerous  treaties  which  the  imperial  cabinet  made  with 
Napoleon — ^ancient  possessions  were  bartered  for  a  share 
in  the  plunder  of  French  conquest  In  the  final  arrange- 
ment of  Europe,  they  contrived  to  retain  both — ^the  new 
acquisition  on  the  ground  that  she  had  once  possessed 
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it — the  old  territory  on  the  faith  of  her  ancient  right. 
Austria  disregarded  all  the  treaties  by  which  she  had 
solemnly  recognised  the  kingdom  of  Italy — and  resmned 
her  possessions  of  Milan  and  Mantua  on  the  plea  that 
the  ancient  order  was  to  be  restored.  At  the  same  time 
she  claimed  the  Venetian  provinces,  the  most  iniquitous 
of  all  the  spoils  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Her  title  to 
the  Lombardo*  Venetian  kingdom  rested,  on  one  side  of 
the  Adige,  on  the  inalienable  prescription  of  ancient 
right — on  the  other  it  was  the  recognition  of  the  gains 
of  revolutionary  violence  and  fraud.  Both  were  acknow- 
ledged by  the  statesmen  of  the  Congress,  and  between 
the  restoration  of  her  old  domains,  the  confirmation  of 
her  revolutionary  acquisitions,  and  the  territories  now 
for  the  first  time  made  over  to  her  rule,  the  possessions 
of  the  imperial  power  in  Northern  Italy,  which  before 
the  French  revolution  occupied  not  quite  4000  square 
miles  of  country  with  a  population  of  little  more  than 
a  million  inhabitants,  were  extended  over  districts 
covering  13,000  square  miles,  and  in  1815  numbering 
in  its  population  four  million  souls. 

In  the  position  and  military  resources  of  these  pro- 
vinces, the  advantages  gained  by  Austria  were  still 
more  decided  than  even  in  their  extent.  The  imperial 
possessions  were  no  longer  separated  from  the  empire. 
By  the  acquisition  of  Venice  on  one  side  and  the  Valte- 
Kne  on  the  other,  they  were  made  contiguous  with  the 
Tyrol  and  the  district  of  Trieste.  The  Adriatic  Sea 
became  an  Austrian  lake.  Formerly  Austria  owned  in 
Italy  a  distant  province  detached  from  her  home  terri- 
tories>  and  to  be  governed  almost  of  necessity  as  an 
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Italian  state.  The  Austrian  empire  was  now  advanced 
into  the  very  heart  of  Italy,  and  the  rule  of  the  Kaiser 
Koenig  extended  continuously  and  unbroken  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Po. 

The  effect  upon  the  Italian  provinces  of  Austria  is 
obvious.  They  were  not,  as  Milan  and  Mantua  had  been 
in  former  times,  Italian  appendages  of  the  empire;  they 
were  among  its  component  parts.  Their  government  has 
been  ever  since  a  struggle  between  the  feelings  of  the 
people  and  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  imperial  rule. 
The  narrow  line  which  separated  them  from  the  Grorman 
possessions  of  Austria  was  regarded  very  differently  at 
Vienna  and  at  Milan.  In  the  eyes  of  imperial  centralisa- 
tion they  were  incorporated  as  part  and  parcel  of  one 
great  empire,  whose  only  nationality  was  that  bond  of 
union  that  attached  them  to  their  chief.  All  the  feel- 
ings and  traditions  of  the  people  reminded  them  that 
they  were  Italians,  the  fact  which  Francis,  inaugurating 
his  new  rule,  emphatically  desired  them  to  forget. 

Upon  the  rest  of  Italy  this  new  position  of  Austria 
produced  equally  decisive  effect.  The  whole  might  of  a 
great  military  monarchy  was  admitted  to  the  very  mili- 
tary centre  of  the  Italian  states.  From  the  heights  of 
the  Tyrolese  Alps— through  the  regions  of  the  Friuli, 
over  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic,  and  by  the  way  of  the 
Venetian  provinces — ^the  government  of  Vienna  could 
pour  through  territories,  entirely  its  own,  all  its  annies 
upon  Italy.  A  regiment  could  march  from  Vienna  to 
Ferrara  without  leaving  the  territories  that  submitted 
to  the  Emperor's  rule.  The  barrier  that  had  interposed 
between  Italy  and  the  strength  of  German  power  was 
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removed,  and  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  the 
full  surge  of  Austrian  invasion  would  roll  unchecked 
and  unimpeded  upon  Italy  with  resistless  power. 

To  such  a  position  the  command  of  great  fortresses 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  added  strength.  Yet  with 
the  provinces  ceded  to  her  at  Vienna,  Austria  acquired 
strongholds  which  seemed  designed  to  resist  forces  far 
greater  than  any  which  could  be  brought  against  her 
by  any  Italian  state,  or  even  by  a  combination  of 
them  all. 

Two  rivers  cross  the  plain  of  these  Austrian  posses- 
sions, rushing  down  from  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol, 
where  they  take  their  rise.  The  Mincio  passes  through 
the  Lake  of  Ouarda,  emerges  from  it  a  shallow  but 
impetuous  torrent,  by  the  ramparts  of  Peschiera,  and  at 
a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles  flows  in  a  sluggish 
stream  by  Mantua  into  the  Po.  The  Adige  comes 
down  from  the  Tyrol,  entering  Lombardy  beneath  the 
old  ramparts  of  Verona  ;  it  rushes  on,  a  deep  and  rapid 
stream,  towards  Legnago,  whence,  through  the  marshes 
and  lagunes,  it  makes  its  way  to  the  Adriatic  in  a 
course  parallel  to  the  Po.  Between  these  two  rivers 
lies  a  space  varying  from  the  breadth  of  twelve  miles 
between  Peschiera  and  Verona  to  that  of  thirty-five 
between  Mantua  and  Legnago.  This  space  in  recent 
days  has  become  celebrated  as  the  "  quadrilateral,*'  pro- 
tected by  strong  fortresses  at  the  four  points  already 
mentioned,  and  presenting  between  its  natural  defences 
and  its  fortresses  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  an  army.  Peschiera  is  an  entrenched  camp 
in  an  island  of  the  Mincio.     Mantua  is  built  on  three. 
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where  the  Mincio  has  expanded  mto  a  lake.  Verona, 
a  fortified  place  from  ancient  times,  commanding  the 
great  pass  from  the  Tyrol  to  the  Italian  plains,  has  now 
defences  and  redoubts  which  could  form  a  rallying- 
point  for  an  entire  army.  Into  the  shelter  of  this 
quadrilateral  an  Austrian  army  can  at  any  time  retire 
safe  under  the  protection  of  its  formidable  defences. 
Mantua  alone,  of  the  four  fortresses,  was  as  stroug  in 
1815  as  it  is  now,  but  in  the  campaigns  of  the  first 
Napoleon  the  value  of  every  one  of  them  was  thoroughly 
understood.  The  strong  posts  of  the  Mincio  and  the 
Adige  then,  as  now,  commanded  the  Lombard  plain.^^ 

The  policy  of  giving  to  Austria  a  commanding 
military  position  in  Italy  was  avowedly  that  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  Congress.  For  this  they  violated 
their  principles  of  restoring  the  Papal  sovereignty  intact; 
and  wrested  from  the  Pope  the  portions  of  his  territory 
which  lay  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Po.  More  than 
this — the  Treaty  of  Vienna  conferred  upon  Austria  the 
strange  right  of  garrisoning  the  citadels  of  Ferrara  and 
Commachio  within  the  Papal  States.  The  protests  of 
the  Papal  court  against  the  first  as  a  spoliation,  the 
second  as  a  violation  of  their  sovereignty,  were  disre- 
garded. A  few  years  later,  when  Spain  at  last  acceded 
to  the  treaty,  the  Bourbon  Duke  of  Parma  yielded  a 
similar  right  as  to  the  fortress  of  Piacenza.^'    Austria 

1^  Hoopei^f  Italian  CampaignB,  p.  216. 

«  By  the  6th  article  of  a  treaty  of  Paria,  entered  into  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1817,  between  Auatria,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  Prussia^  and  France,  this  right 
oyer  the  territories  of  Parma  was  conceded  to  Austria,  "  as  the  fortraea  of 
Piacenza  was  of  special  importance  in  the  defensive  system  of  Italy." — Meeudt 
det  Traits*,  p.  234. 
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commanded  by  lier  military  power  all  northern  and 
Central  Italy.  The  anti-Gallican  terrors  of  European 
statesmen  may  have  induced  them  to  build  up  this 
great  military  system  as  a  resistance  to  France.  But 
it  could  scarcely  have  escaped  their  discernment  that 
the  same  power  in  protecting,  subjugated  and  enslaved 
Italy.  If  it  be  true  that  Lord  Castlereagh  really 
bound  England  by  the  alleged  Treaty  of  Prague,*^ 
Hettemich  could  scarcely  have  complained  that  in  real 
and  substantial  power  the  spirit  of  its  stipulations  was 
not  carried  out.  The  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
that  the  States  of  Italy  should  be  sovereign,  was  by  the 
overwhelming  power  conferred  upon  Austria  made 
practically  of  no  avail. 

By  secret  engagements  contracted  with  at  least  one 
of  those  powers,  that  stipulation  was  virtually  set  aside. 
On  the  12th  of  June,  three  days  after  the  public  treaty  of 
Vienna,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Kaples,  binding  them  upon  all 
occasions  to  act  together  for  the  tranquillity  of  Italy — ^to 
guarantee  mutually  their  territories,  and  to  supply  for  the 
common  defence,  Austria  80,000,  Naples  25,000  men. 

On  the  same  day,  the  12th  of  June,  a  similar  treaty 
with  the  Grand  Duke  fixed  the  proportion  of  troops  to 
be  supplied  by  Tuscany  at  6000  men. 

Considering  the  strength  and  position  of  the  respective 
powers,  these  treaties  might  be  said  in  themselves  to 
amount  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  lordship  of  Austria 
— a  lordship,  indeed,  almost  sanctioned  in  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  which  gave  the  Emperor  the 

i<  See  ante,  ohap.  iv.  p.  95. 
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right  of  placing  his  garrisons  in  the  territories  of  au 
independent  state.  But  with  reference  to  Naples  there 
could  be  no  mistake.  By  a  secret  article  annexed  to 
the  treaty,  Ferdinand  bound  himself  '^  not  to  admit  any 
change  in  re-establishing  his  government  inconsistent 
with  the  ancient  institutions  of  monarchy,  or  the  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  the  Austrian  emperor  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  ItaUan  States."  ^^  This  secret  compact  was 
completed  on  the  12th  of  June.  It  was  on  the  20th  of 
May  that  Ferdinand  had  issued  his  proclamation  from 
Palermo,  pledging  himself  to  grant  to  his  people  a  free 
constitution. 

It  was  true  that  this  pledge  of  a  free  constitution 
had  been  given  to  Naples  by  Ferdinand  under  circum- 
stances which  bound  him  by  every  obligation  of  honour 
and  gratitude  to  fulfil  it.  It  was  equally  true  that  the 
people  of  Sicily  already  enjoyed  that  free  constitution 
which  the  king  had  repeatedly  pledged  himself,  and 
once  at  least  sworn  to  maintain.  That  constitution 
England  had  engaged  herself  to  preserve.  The  Prince 
Regent  had  commanded  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Sicilian 
patriots  expressing  his  royal  satisfaction  at  its  establish- 
ment.    The  representative  of  England  had  formally 

17  »  The  engagementB  into  which  their  Hugestiea  enter  by  the  present  treaty 
to  preserve  the  interior  peace  of  Italy,  imposing  upon  them  the  duty  of  pre- 
serving their  respective  states  and  subjects  from  fresh  revolutions,  and  from 
the  danger  of  imprudent  innovations  which  might  lead  to  them,  it  is 
understood  between  the  high  contracting  powers,  that  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  ro-establif<bing  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  will 
not  sanction  any  change  inconsistent  either  with  the  ancient  monarchical 
institutions,  or  with  the  principles  adopted  by  His  Royal  and  Imperial 
Apostolic  Majesty  for  the  internal  government  of  his  Italian  provinces." — 
Secret  Article--Treaty  of  June  12th,  BecueU  de$  Tratt^,  p.  208.— Por/to- 
meTUary  Papers,  presented  March  25th,  1859. 
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assured  the  Sicilians  that  as  the  condition  of  assenting 
to  a  change,  England  would  insist  that  it  must  be  one 
effected  solely  by  the  free  act  of  the  parliament  itself.  In 
the  &ce  of  all  this  Ferdinand  bound  himself  by  a  secret 
compact  to  Austria^  imposing  on  him  obligations  incon* 
sistent  with  his  pledges  to  his  people,  and  opposed  to 
the  assurances  which  England  had  given  them.  The  story 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Sicilian  constitution  belongs  to 
another  year.     Enough  now  to  say  that  before  the 
influence  of  that  secret  compact  the  free  constitution 
of  Sicily  soon  fell.      Austria,   in  her  treaty  of  the 
29th  of  April,  had  recognised  Ferdinand  not  as  he 
really  was,  the  king  of  two  separate  and  independent 
realms,  Ferdinand  I.  of  Sicily,  and  IV.  of  Naples,  but 
by  the  title  of    King  of  the   Two   Sicilies.*^     The 
treaty  of  Vienna,  by  accident  or  design,  adopted  this 
designation.    It  was  contended  that  by  this  act  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  one   realm   had   been   created  by 
the  union  of  the  crowns,  and  that  the  ancient  inde- 
pendence of  Sicily  was  destroyed.     Upon  this  soon 
followed  the  statute  which  professed  to  regulate  Sicilian 
rights.     After  Ferdinand's  return  to  Naples,  the  par- 
Uament  of  Sicily  never  was  convened,  and,  without  even 
a  struggle,  absolute  government  was  re-established  in  the 
island.^* 

So  far  as  Italy  at  least  is  concerned,  we  have  no 

^  The  tiUe  of  King  of  the  Two  Sioilies  had  heen  borne  of  old  by  the  Korman 
prinoea,  but  wae  not  used  after  the  leparation  of  Naples  and  the  island  of 
Sicily  by  the  Sicilian  Vespers  in  1282. 

^  Of  the  destruction  of  the  Sicilian  constitution,  and  the  obligations  which 
bound  England  to  maintain  it,  a  yery  full  account  will  be  found  in  the 
pamphlet,  ''Sicily  and  England;  a  sketch  of  events  in  Sicily  in  1812  and 
1848/'  Ridgway,  1849. 
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difficulty  in  understanding  why  Francis  refused  to  accede 
to  the  strong  desire  expressed  in  the  Congress  that  he 
should  resume  the  old  dignity  of  the  empire.  The  Grerman 
princes  earnestly  pressed  it.  On  behalf  of  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  it  was  proposed  with  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  of  England.  Mettemich  obstinately  refused.*® 
In  Italy  he  had  established  a  power  greater  than  ever 
was  exercised  by  any  of  its  German  kings.  Even  north 
of  the  Alps  he  preferred  for  his  master  a  new,  and  after 
all  a  revolutionary  power,  to  that  imposing  sovereignty 
which,  if  it  was  made  sacred  by  the  traditions  of  1800 
years,  was  also  bound  by  the  law,  and  controlled  by 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  it  by  immemorial  usage 
and  the  enactments  of  diets.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
might  claim  the  prerogatives  without  binding  himself 
by  the  obligations  of  Otho  or  of  Charlemagne. 

The  arrangements  were  not  completed  without 
strong  protests  on  the  part  of  many  of  those  whose 
interests  they  were  supposed  to  affect.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  was  that  of  Consalvi  on  the  part 
of  the  Holy  See. 

Of  all  the  powers  whose  claims  were  dealt  with  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Congress,  the  Papal  See  might 
perhaps  seem  to  have  the  least  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 

^  Flassan,  toL  iL  p.  261,  book  14.  Note  of  Count  Munster,  the  Hanoyeriaa 
repretentatiye,  in  whioh  he  infonnf  the  ministers  of  the  German  powen  that 
the  Prince  Regent,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  had  never  recognised  the  deetmo- 
tion  of  the  old  Qerman  empire;  that  he  had  exerted  all  his  efforts  of  persuasion 
to  induce  Francis  to  resume  the  imperial  crown ;  and  that  at  last  he  had  been 
met  on  the  part  of  Austria  by  a  referenoe  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  to  which  England  was  a  party,  and  to  which  Hanover  had  acceded. 
The  provision  of  that  treaty  which  stipulated  that  there  should  be  a  federative 
union  of  Qerman  states,  excluded,  as  Austria  insisted,  the  reconstruction  of  the 
empire. 
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with  the  result.  Restored  to  the  dominion  over 
those  territories^  which,  by  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino, 
with  all  proper  forms  and  with  all  requisite  canonical 
sanction  his  predecessor  had  resigned,  Pius  VII.  had 
obtained  for  the  See  of  Rome  a  concession  which  the 
most  sanguine  of  its  friends  could  hardly  have  expected. 
That  concession  was  not  obtained  without  difficulty. 
The  influence  of  England  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
securing  its  adoption.  So  long  as  Murat's  claims  were 
considered  valid,  both  Austria  and  England  were  bound 
to  secure  to  him  an  accession  of  territory  from  the 
dominions  of  the  Church.  Austria  had  her  own  designs 
upon  the  Legations.  There  were  times  when  it  would 
have  suited  the  policy  of  England  that  they  should 
haye  been  given  over  to  imperial  rule.  At  one  period 
of  the  Congress  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  be 
assigned  to  Prussia,  to  induce  that  power  to  abandon 
its  claims  upon  Saxony.  At  another  it  was  almost 
resolved  on  to  allot  them  to  the  Saxon  monarch  as 
compensation  for  the  realms,  of  which  the  ambition  of 
Prussia  had  determined  to  despoil  him.  It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  the  month  of  May,  when  Lombardy, 
and  Venetia,  and  the  Yalteline,  were  finally  assured  to 
Austria,  and  the  pretensions  of  Murat  disposed  of  by 
his  own  conduct,  that  the  Congress  resolved  on  the 
restitution  of  these  provinces  to  the  Pope.^* 

■^  In  a  memoraadtun  presented  to  Lord  Clarendon,  at  the  CongresB  of  Paris, 
in  1866,  byCavonr  and  De  Villa  Marina,  the  repreaentatives  of  Sardinia,  it  i« 
stated  that  <'At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  there  was  great  hesitation  as  to 
replacing  the  Legations  under  the  government  of  the  Pope.  The  statesmen 
who  composed  it,  slthough  preoccupied  with  the  idea  of  re-establishing  the 
ancient  order  of  things,  everywhere  felt,  nevertheless,  that  they  were  thus 
leaving  a  focus  of  disorder  in  the  centre  of  Italy.    The  difBloulty  in  the  choice 
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Cardinal  Consalvi,  on  the  14th  of  June»  delivered  to 
the  Congress  the  formal  protest  of  his  master  against 
the  withholding  of  the  portions  of  the  provinces  of 
Ferrara  which  lie  on  the  north  of  the  Po,  and  with 
more  reason  still  against  the  right  conferred  on  Austria 
to  garrison  Ferrara  and  Commachio,  a  right  which  he 
justly  designated  as  destructive  alike  of  the  sovereignty 
and  of  the  neutraUty  of  the  Holy  See."  The  right  of 
the  Pope  to  the  restitution  of  Avignon  was  placed  on 
grounds  to  which  it  seems  difficult  to  reply. 

Avignon,  originally  a  part  of  the  County  of  Provence, 
had  been  purchased  in  1305  by  Clement  VI.  firom 
Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples,  the  Countess  of  Provence,  for 
a  sum  of  6000/.  Provence  was  a  fief  of  the  empire,  and 
the  Emperor  Rudolph,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Germanic 
diet,  had  confirmed  the  sale.  Everything  was  done  to 
give  legal  validity  to  the  title  of  the  Pope,  and  although 
occasionally  seized  in  the  quarrels  between  the  French 
kings  and  the  Holy  See,  it  continued  the  possession  of 
the  PontiflFs  until  the  year  1791. 

In  that  year  it  was  seized  by  the  French  government 
by  one  of  those  acts  of  violence  for  which  the  only  title 
is  that  of  might.  It  was  alleged  that  at  the  time  of  the 
seizure  an  indemnity  was  promised,  and  that  Louis 

of  a  BOToreign  to  whom  those  proviDces  should  bo  giTen,4and  the  rivalry 
which  was  dispkyed  for  their  poesessionBy  made  the  balanoe  preponderate  in 
favour  of  the  Pope ;  and  Cardinal  Consalvi  obtained,  but  only  ofwr  C&e  haiiU 
tf  Waterloo,  the  unlooked  for  cdncession." — Parliamentary  Papert,  I860. — 
Chrreapondtnoe  with  Sardinia  respecting  Italy, 

There  must  be  a  mistake  in  the  time.  The  final  Treaty  of  Yienna  expreesly 
reatoree  the  Papal  territories  to  the  Pope.    It  was  signed  on  the  9th  of  June. 

^  Protests  of  Cardinal  Consalvi,  June  12th»  1815.— JZeciiei^  du  TraiUM, 
p.  206,—Parlumentary  Papen,  1859.  (Treaties,  Political  and  Territorial, 
between  Austria  and  the  Italian  States^  presented  Msroh  25th.) 
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XVI.  had  pledged  himself  that  it  should  be  restored. 
No  answer  was  given,  or  could  be  given,  in  argument 
to  this  demand.  The  seizure  of  Avignon  was  a  mere 
act  of  spoliation,  without  disguise  or  excuse.  Louis 
XYIU.  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  act. 
Gonsalvi  was  obUged  to  content  himself  with  a  protest 
"as  strong  as  his  sacred  character  would  permit," 
against  the  retention  of  Avignon  and  Venaissin.  To 
this  day  France  holds  both ;  nor  has  the  piety  of  the 
Austrian  emperor  ever  induced  him  to  make  restitution 
of  the  rights  of  the  Church  in  the  districts  of  Ferrara, 
although  ''  the  sacred  canons  and  the  councils  of  Trent " 
visit  his  retention  of  them  with  the  penalty  of  an  ipso 
&cto  excommunication,  exactly  as  effectual  as  that  which 
was  denounced  by  Pius  VII.  against  those  engaged  in 
th  e  seizure  of  Rome. 

While  the  Pontiff  thus  protested  against  the  sacrifice 
to  Austrian  interests  of  his  rights,  another  of  the 
European  powers,  in  equally  energetic  language,  made 
a  similar  complaint.  The  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Parma 
to  the  Duchy  of  Tuscany  have  already  been  stated.  In 
those  several  notes  of  the  4th  of  April,  the  5th,  and  the 
18th,  Labrador,  the  Spanish  plenipotentiary,  reiterated 
these  claims.^*  And  finally  the  Court  of  Spain  withheld 
its  accession  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  cession  of  Tuscany  to 
the  grand-duke. 

It  was  not  very  easy,  perhaps,  in  strictness,  to  answer 
these  claims.  Tuscany  had  been  fairly  and  formally 
ceded  by  its  grand-duke  and  by  Austria  to  the  Duke 

a  Recueil  das  Tiuit^i,  p.  165—171. 
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of  Parma.  Compensation  had  been  found  for  its  sove- 
reign. The  treaty  of  Luneville,  by  which  this  arrange- 
ment was  completed,  had  confirmed  the  cession  of 
Venice  to  Austria.  While  the  imperial  court  retained 
Venice,  it  seemed  difficult  to  say  on  what  principle  Tus- 
cany was  demanded  for  the  grand-duke. 

But  still  more  difficult  to  show,  by  what  pretext  even 
of  justice  or  right  the  allied  sovereigns  deprived  the 
youthfiil  Duke  of  Parma  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 
The  treaty  of  the  11th  of  April,  1814,  had  agreed,  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereigns  who  signed  it,  that  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla  should  be 
settled  on  the  empress  Maria  Louisa  and  her  heirs. 
Parma  had  been  in  1801  surrendered  by  its  sovereign 
to  France,  but  it  was  so  in  exchange  for  Tuscany.  How 
could  Parma  be  retained  while  Tuscany  was  not  given 
up  ?  But  at  all  events  the  whole  case  was  now 
changed.  By  his  return  from  Elba,  Napoleon  had  for- 
feited all  that  the  treaty  of  April  had  provided  for  him. 
It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  keeping  faith  with 
Napoleon,  but  of  the  seizure  of  the  principality  of  a 
friendly  power  to  endow  the  daughter  of  the  Austrian 
emperor,  and  place  another  Italian  state  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  favoured  house. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  April 
were  not  fulfilled.  According  to  the  stipulations,  these 
ItaUan  duchies  were  guaranteed  to  the  empress,  and 
after  her  death  to  her  son.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  only 
settled  them  for  her  life,  and  after  her  death  secured 
the  reversiou  to  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

Genoa  had  recorded  her  unavailing  protest  against 
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die  act  of  arbitrary  power  which  extinguished  her 
ancient  republic.  Bologna  formally  claimed  from  the 
Congress  security  for  those  municipal  liberties  which 
had  been  guaranteed  when  the  city  surrendered  itself 
to  Nicholas  V.**  There  was  still  one  Italian  state  which 
made  no  appeal  in  defence  of  its  liberties,  and  which 
lefi^  on  record  no  protest  against  their  destruction. 
Venice  had  preseryed  a  profound  and  an  inglorious 
silence.  Milan  may  be  said  to  have  made  her  protest 
against  the  extinction  of  the  Italian  kingdom  when  her 
deputies  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  terms  from  the 
allied  sovereigns  in  Paris.  But  Venice  had  made  no 
littempt  to  assert  her  claim  to  independence.  Her 
silence  seemed  that  of  a  deep  and  death-like  trance, 
and  the  city  that  was  glorious  in  the  traditions  of  four- 
teen centuries  of  liberty,  passed  under  the  dominion 
which  was  imposed  on  her  without  uttering  a  voice  of 
lament  for  her  lost  sovereignty  and  her  extinguished 
freedom. 

Both  in  Lombardy  and  Venetia  the  arrests  that  had 
been  made  of  the  Milanese  patriots  had  been  successful 
in  silencing  opposition.  But  this  does  not  account  for 
the  indifference  which  the  Venetians  had  manifested 
before.  They  had  not  yet  recovered  from  that  listless 
degeneracy  which  had  marked  the  inglorious  fall  of  the 
republic,  and  which  had  caused  that  fall. 

The  arrangements  adopted  at  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
instead  of  restoring  the  former  political  condition  of 

**  A  formal  demand  of  these  priyilegea  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  city  of 
Bologna  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna^  drawn  up  and  presented  by  the  advocate 
Bemi. 
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Italy,  established  an  entirely  new  state  of  things.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  intention  or  object  of  those 
arrangements,  their  effect  was  to  make  Austrian  influ* 
ence  in  Italy  supreme.  The  fairest  provinces  of  the 
country  were  subject  to  her  direct  rule.  The  great 
fortresses  that  commanded  its  military  positions  were 
within  her  territory,  or  where  they  were  not  were  gar- 
risoned-by  her  troops.  No  power  in  Italy  could  offer 
opposition  to  her  will.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  were 
already  her  vassals.  Parma  and  its  appendant  duchies 
were  dominions  nominally  of  the  emperor's  daughter, 
really  of  the  emperor  himself.  Tuscany  and  Modena 
were  ruled  by  princes  of  the  imperial  family,  whose 
first  allegiance  would  be  given  to  its  chief.  The  sove- 
reigns of  Naples  and  Sardinia  were  both  attached  by 
ties  of  relationship  to  the  interests  of  the  family  of 
Lorraine.  Naples  had  already  bound  herself  in  her 
internal  affairs  to  submit  to  Austrian  principles  and 
rules.  Even  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  plans  had  been 
proposed  which  would  have  made  Sardinia  an  Austrian 
province.  The  possession  of  the  Novarese  Highlands  so 
earnestly  solicited  from  her  allies,  would  have  given  her 
the  command  of  Piedmont.  The  abrogation  of  the 
Salic  law  would  have  placed  on  the  throne  of  Sardinia 
an  Austrian  grand-duke.  These  projects  were  aban- 
doned for  the  time,  but  they  were  not  laid  aside. 
Even  without  them  the  mastery  of  Italy  was  secured. 
Over  the  Papal  States  the  fortresses  of  Ferrara  and 
Commachio  menacingly  frowned.  Those  who  believed 
in  the  genuineness  of  that  strange  document  which  pro- 
fesses to  bequeath  to  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  the 
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maxims  that  were  to  guide  their  steps  to  the  subjuga* 
tion  of  Italy,  could  say  with  truth  that  the  arrangements 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  went  far  to  realise  for 
Austria  the  pohcy  recommended  in  the  poHtical  testa- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.** 

*  See  note  on  this  political  toBiament. 


NOTE. 

— • 

THE  POLITICAL  TESTAMENT  OP  THE  DUKE  OP 
LOBEAINE. 

The  story  of  the  political  testament  of  Cliarles  Y.,  Duke  of 
liorraine,  is  so  singular,  that  whatever  maj  be  thought  on 
the  disputed  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  document,  it 
deserves  at  least  a  notice  in  any  account  of  the  Italian  policy  of 
Austria. 

Charles  V.,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  when  despoiled  of  his  hereditary 
dominions  by  Louis  XIY.,  took  refuge  at  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
He  was  married  to  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Leopold.  With 
the  Polish  King  Sobieski  he  rescued  Vienna  from  the  Turks  in 
1683.  At  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  eight  years  before,  he  had  scorn- 
fully rejected  terms  which  would  have  restored  him  Lorraine  on 
condition  of  total  dependence  on  Prance,  and  '^  retiring  under  the 
protection  of  Leopold,  he  became  the  great  ornament  of  his 
court,  the  prime  mover  of  his  councils,  and  the  director  of  his 
military  operations." — Coxe^M  House  of  Austria. 

In  December,  1687,  Joseph,  the  emperor's  son,  was  crowned  as 
the  first  hereditary  King  of  Hungary,  in  accordance  with  the 
change  in  the  Hungarian  constitution,  which,  abolishing  the  old 
elective  monarchy,  established  an  hereditary  sovereignty  in  the 
family  of  the  Austrian  Grand  Dukes.  Immediately  afber  this 
event,  so  axispicious  for  the  House  of  Hapsburgh,  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  is  said  to  have  handed  to  the  emperor  the  paper  known 
in  History  as  his  political  testament — suggesting  the  plan  of 
establishing,  by  means  of  imperial  influence  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  a  great  European  power  in  the  Austrian  princes. 
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The  deliTeiy  of  this  paper  to  the  emperor  was  said  to  hare  been 
accompanied  bj  the  strictest  injunctions  to  secrecj.  He  charged 
both  Leopold  and  his  successors  to  preserve  it  among  the  most 
profound  secrets  of  the  Austrian  Court.  It  was  to  be  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son,  to  be  communicated  only  under  an 
oath  of  secrecy  to  the  most  confidential  ministers  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburghy  and  never  under  any  circiunstances  to  be  made  known 
to  any  stranger  even  of  the  most  friendly  nation.  He  ^^  confided  it 
to  the  cabinet  of  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  as  a  proof  of 
his  gratitude  to  him  for  having  given  him  his  sister,  and  for 
having  some  confidence  in  him :  beseeching  his  successors  to  take 
under  their  care  the  family  which  God  had  vouchsafed  him  of 
blood  so  august." 

The  grandson  of  the  writer  of  the  testament  was  the  husband 
of  Maria  Theresa.  His  lineal  descendants  have  since  occupied 
the  imperial  throne. 

The  alleged  testament  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  if  an  invention, 
was  one  of  his  own  day.  A  copy  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  where  it  has  been  since 
the  days  of  Louis  XIY.  The  injunctions  to  secrecy  were  too 
binding  to  be  observed.  Leopold  placed  the  paper  in  the  hands 
of  his  Empress,  who  communicated  it  to  her  confessor ;  by  his 
instruction  the  intelligence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  document 
was  conveyed  to  the  French  court,  and  means  were  found  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  precious  manuscript  which  Leopold  was  not 
able  to  guard  against  the  treachery  of  his  own  servants. 

Such  is  the  story,  true  or  false,  probable  or  improbable,  which 
is  entered  on  the  records  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  of  the 
days  of  Louis  XIY.,  as  explaining  the  manner  in  which  the  French 
cabinet  obtained  possession  of  its  contents. 

The  French  government  do  not  appear  to  have  kept  the  secret 
any  better  than  the  Empress.  Li  1696  the  testament  was 
published  at  the  Hague,  the  French  Cabinet  contriving  its 
publication  to  expose  to  Holland  the  true  nature  of  Austrian 
designs. 

It  attracted  some  notice  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  it  received  but  little  credence.  Both  Voltaire  and 
Bayle  contemptuously  pronounced  it  a  fabrication. 

Becent  researches  have  however  revived  the  question  of  its 
authorship.     In    the    third    volume  of    his  ^'History    of  the 
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Annexation  of  Lorraine  to  France,"  '  M.  d'HausaonyiUe,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  documents  in  the  archires  of  the 
French  Foreiga  Office,  does  not  hesitate  to  express  the  most 
confident  opinion  that  it  was  reallj  drawn  up  hj  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  whose  signature  it  professes  to  bear. 

The  great  object  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  was  to  urge  upon 
the  Court  of  Vienna  a  great  scheme  for  founding  an  Austrian 
empire,  which  would  make  the  House  of  Hapsburgh  predominant 
in  Europe.  He  eamestlj  counselled  them  upon  the  approaching 
extinction  of  the  Spanish  branch,  net  to  press  for  the  crown  of 
Spain,  but  to  direct  their  energies  to  secure  the  Italian  posses- 
sions of  the  crown  of  Spain,  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the 
Duchy  of  Milan,  reyerting  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  family,  might 
constitute  the  foundation  of  an  Italian  empire,  which  united  with 
their  own  hereditary  dominions  and  the  infiuence  of  the  empire 
would  make  the  Austrian  princes  masters  of  Europe.  The  power 
of  the  empire  was  gradually  to  be  transferred  from  Batisbon  to 
Vienna,  from  an  elective  chieftain  to  the  hereditary  sorereign  of 
Austria.  The  powers  of  Germany  were  to  become  as  those  of 
France  had  already,  the  mere  rassals  of  a  central  throne.  The 
name  of  the  empire  was  to  be  used  both  in  Germany  and  Italy 
only  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  enslaying  both  countries. 

The  imperial  cabinet  were,  therefore,  earnestly  exhorted  to 
secure  from  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  the  devolution  of  Milan  and 
Naples  upon  the  Austrian  grand-duke. 

Obtaining  thus  Naples  and  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  Austria  was 
gradually  to  proceed  to  reduce  all  Italy  to  subjection.  Overwhelm- 
ing  German  forces  were  to  be  sent  into  these  two  countries, 
under  the  pretence  of  protecting  Italy  from  a  French  invasion.  By 
the  quartering  of  troops  and  by  severe  exactions  upon  the  feuda- 
tories of  the  empire,  the  states  of  Italy  were  either  to  be  compelled 
to  submissions  which  would  destroy  their  independence,  or  driven 
into  a  resistance,  which  would  furnish  an  occasion  for  their  com- 
plete subjugation.  By  these  means  such  relations  were  to  be 
established  with  the  princes  of  Italy  as  to  reduce  them  to  the 
position  of  Austrian  governors  of  their  states. 

The  opportunity  was  to  be  watched  of  despoiling  Venice  of  her 

1  **  Histoire  de  la  reunion  do  la  Lorraine  a  la  France/'  par  M.  d'Haussonville, 
edition  of  1860.  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondee,  July,  1859,  p.  800.  Saturday 
Review,  April  7tb,  1860. 
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poBnesflioiui  on  terra  firma,  so  aa  to  leave  her,  like  Dantsic  or 
the  Genevan  republic  without  anj  posBeasions  outaide  her  walla. 

Piedmont  waa  to  be  made  an  Austrian  province,  and  Savoy  to  be 
aurrendered  to  the  Swiss. 

The  Austrian  monarchy  would  thus  become  an  immense  aggre- 
gate of  contiguous  territories,  extending  from  Vienna  to  Milan. 
By  the  acquisition  of  the  Venetian  provinces  the  Italian  dominions 
of  Austria  would  meet  her  possessions  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  in  the  district  of  Trieste.  The  Adriatic  would  become  an 
Austrian  lake — and  Austria  would  be  able  by  her  maritime  posi- 
tion to  keep  the  Grand  Turk  under  her  control. 

The  annexation  of  the  Papal  States  alone  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  subjugation  of  Italy.  This  waa  not  to  be  attempted 
until  all  other  states  had  been  so  reduced  that  their  rulers  should 
be  the  mere  lieutenants  of  Austria.  Learned  doctors  were  to  be 
employed  to  teach  that  excommunication  had  no  force  when  exer- 
cised in  temporal  matters  which  Christ  had  not  destined  for  his 
Church.  But  at  all  risks  the  Papal  States  were  at  last  to  be  seised, 
so  as  to  unite  Naples  and  the  Milanese.  The  dominion  of  the 
Pope  was  to  be  confined  to  the  city  of  Eome ;  while  his  temporal 
power  was  taken  away,  he  waa  still  to  be  invested  with  the  highest 
dignity,  and  his  spiritual  authority  to  be  treated  with  the  most 
profound  respect. 

This  grand  design  of  a  universal  Italian  empire  was  founded  on 
the  contemplated  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  possessions  of  Naples 
and  Milan.  Of  the  means  by  which  the  design  was  to  be  carried 
out  the  author  of  the  testament  suggests  but  two. 

1st.  To  crush  the  spirit  of  Italian  patriotism  by  adopting  mea- 
sures of  oppression  which  would  provoke  the  people  to  premature 
revolt. 

2nd.  To  excite  by  every  means  jealousies  and  ill-will  between 
BoUand  and  England  on  the  one  hand  and  France  on  the  other, 
BO  that  the  latter  country  might  not  be  able  to  give  any  assistance 
to  the  Italian  States  in  maintaining  their  independence  or  resisting 
the  aggressions  of  Austria. 

This  document  was  certainly  in  existence  before  Austria  had 
acquired  a  single  square  mile  of  Italian  soil.  A  copy  of  it  waa 
deposited  in  the  French  archives  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.'    In 

'  HauSBonville  telk  us  that  he  has  read  a  copy  of  this  doctiment  in  the 
archiTos  of  the  French  foreign-office^  bound  up  in  a  Yolume  of  papers  of  the 
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the  diyision  of  the  territories  of  Spain  which  followed  the  wars  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  awarded  to  Austria 
the  Italian  possessions  which  had  descended  to  the  Spanish  monarchy 
from  Charles  Y.  That  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  took  from  the  House 
of  Hapsburgh,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  but  lefb  them  in  possession  of 
Milan  and  Mantua. 

When  Louis  XIV.,  in  1697,  learned  that  Charles  II.  of  Spain, 
had  agreed  to  settle  the  Duchy  of  Milan  upon  the  Arch-Duke 
Charles,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  YI.,  he  instructed  the 
Marquis  d'Harcourt  to  demand  an  audience  of  his  Majesty,  and 
to  declare  to  him  that  the  possession  by  Austria  of  the  Duchy 
of  Milan  could  be  only  the  foundation  of  a  design,  meditated  on 
the  part  .of  Austria,  for  the  total  subjugation  of  Italy ;  and  so 
entirely  was  his  French  Majesty  conyinced  of  this,  that  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  resist,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  general  war,  the 
acquisition  of  Milan  by  the  imperial  family.* 

year  1691,  and  acoompanied  by  a  memoir  apparently  oontemporaneouB,  de- 
tailing the  mode  in  which  the  knowledge  of  it  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Cabinet  of  Louia  XIY.    See  the  note  discusaing  the  question  of  ita  authen- 
ticity appended  to  the  third  volume  of  Hauasonville,  edition  of  1860. 
s  Garden— Hifltoirea  des  Traits  de  pais,  yoL  ii  p.  206. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Bffect  of  the  return  of  Napoleon  on  the  politics  of  Earope— Lee^e  of  soto- 
re]gn»— True  charaoter  of  Treaty  of  Vienna — Its  ceaaionB  of  territory — 
Did  not  involTe  a  ooUeotiTe  guarantee^  or  bind  the  states  reoeiTing  these 
territories  to  retain  them — General  rights  of  DaUons— Principle  of  despotio 
oombination  originating  at  Vienna — Carried  out  in  oongreeses  of  Troppau, 
Laybach,  and  Verona—Crushed  Areedom  in  Italy — New  treaty  of 
November  20th,  1815— Severe  exactions  imposed  on  France.  The  Holy 
Alliance — Approval  of  the  Prince  Regent,  who  declines  to  sign — Allied 
reasons  for  the  refusal — Treaty  binding  England  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  despotic  powers — Effect  of  this — Principle  of  despotic  combination — 
Withdrawal  of  England — Policy  of  Canning — Policy  of  England  in  1815 — 
Re-establishment  of  German  ascendanoy  in  Italy — Its  new  form  more 
oppressive  than  the  old — Different  elements  of  opposition — Apparent 
hopelessness  of  the  causes  of  Italian  independence — Perpetual  nature  of 
the  struggle. 

The  last  combination  of  the  European  powers  against 
Napoleon  after  his  return  from  Elba^  exercised  an  influ- 
ence on  the  whole  spirit  of  the  arrangements  adopted 
at  Vienna^  which  long  continued  and  still  continues  to 
have  an  eflFect  upon  the  politics  of  Europe. 

The  declaration  of  the  13th  of  March,  united 
the  eight  principal  powers  of  Europe,  in  a  league  of 
which  the  avowed  object  was  to  maintain  the  public 
right  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  against  one  who 
was  described  as  having  placed  himself  without  the  pale 
of  civil  and  social  relations  ;  "  an  enemy  and  disturber  of 
the  tranquillity  of  the  world,"  "deprived  of  the  protection 
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of  the  law/*  "  one  with  whom  there  could  be  neither 
peace  nor  truce,  and  who  had  rendered  himself  liable  to 
public  yengeance."  This  document  pledged  the  powers 
who  signed  it  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  maintain  and 
guarantee  the  tranquilUty  of  the  world,  "  and  to  afford 
to  any  goyernment  that  might  need  it,  all  the  assistance 
required  to  maintain  public  tranquilUty/* 

Those  who  held  such  language  constituted  themselyes 
in  fact  the  supreme  tribunal  of  Europe*s  public  law.  It 
was  impossible  that  this  character  should  not  commu- 
nicate itself  to  the  meeting  in  whictx  the  yery  same 
powers  assembled  day  by  day ;  and  to  the  combination 
into  which  they  were  forced  or  frightened  by  the  inya- 
sion  of  Napoleon,  we  may  trace  the  ideas  which  spread 
throughout  Europe,  and  eyen  to  this  day  make  men 
speak  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Congress  as  consti- 
tuting acts  of  public  law. 

For  such  an  idea,  howeyer  it  may  have  passed  into 
an  axiom  in  popular  language,  no  real  foundation 
exists.  The  sanction  of  the  acts  of  the  Congress  is  to 
be  found  only  in  the  treaties  which  resulted  from  its 
negotiations,  and  those  treaties  possess  no  more  force 
or  obligation  in  international  law,  than  any  of  the 
ordinary  contracts  between  states. 

The  true  nature  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  will  be 
understood  by  bearing  in  mind  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  originated,  and  the  objects  which  it  was 
intended  to  effect.  The  treaty  of  Paris  had  surren- 
dered to  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  the 
territories  which  during  the  reyolutionary  war  had 
been  seized  by  France.     A  modified  right  of  conquest 
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belonged  to  these  four  powers.  To  agree  as  to  the 
disposal  of  these  boundaries  was  the  sole  object  of  the 
Congress.  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Portugal,  who  had  been 
allies  in  the  war  against  France,  were  invited  to  unite 
in  the  deliberations  as  to  their  disposal,  and  by  that 
anomalous  arrangement  already  referred  to,  France  was 
permitted  to  have  a  yoice  in  the  deliberations. 

Seven  of  these  eight  powers,  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1815,  signed  a  treaty  with  each  other,  by  which, 
distinctly  reciting  the  objects  for  which  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  had  been  convened,  they  embodied  in  one 
general  treaty  the  result  of  the  negotiations  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged. 

A  common,  but  what  on  consideration  will  appear  an 
obvious  mistake,  is  that  which  represents  these  powers 
as  guaranteeing  to  the  respective  states  the  perpetual 
possession  of  the  territories  which  they  restored  or 
assigned  to  them.  In  general  the  language  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  implies  no  such  guarantee.  The  tern* 
tories  of  Sardinia  were  assigned  to  its  king,  but  that 
assignment  did  not  bind  the  aUied  powers  to  defend  to 
all  time  and  against  all  comers  the  integrity  of  the 
Sardinian  states,  and  if,  upon  a  future  occasion,  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  that  monarch 
found  himself  engaged  in  a  war,  he  had  no  more  right 
to  call  upon  the  powers  of  Europe  to  protect  him  by 
virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  than  France  would  have 
to  call  upon  England  or  her  allies  to  secure  inviolable 
her  West  Indian  possessions  because  England  had  ceded 
them  by  the  treaty  of  May  1814.  The  engagement 
of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  fulfilled  by  placing  the 
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sovereign  in  full  and  unquestioned  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritories assigned  to  him.  That  obligation  once  fulfilled 
in  spirit  and  good  faith,  he  was  left  to  the  ordinary 
rights  and  to  the  ordinary  defence  of  sovereign  powers. 
Still  less  pretence  is  there  for  saying  that  in  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  there  was  anything  which  bound  any 
particular  state  to  retain  the  territories  which  were 
allotted  to  it  by  its  provisions.  Over  all  its  dominions 
every  sovereign  state  possesses  sovereign  power.  Its 
territories,  whether  acquired  by  treaty,  or  belonging  to 
it  by  any  other  title,  are  at  his  own  disposal,  and  no 
restriction  was  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  which 
could  prevent  any  country  in  Europe  from  ceding, 
exchanging,  or  parting  with  its  territories  or  dealing 
with  them  in  any  way  it  might  deem  suited  to  its  own 
interests. 

Any  other  construction  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  would 
be  to  erect  an  Amphictyonic  council  in  Europe — to  fix 
immutably  the  boundaries  of  nations,  and  to  control 
by  the  arm  of  force  the  free  movements  of  independent 
States.  The  obligations  of  a  treaty,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, can  be  enforced  by  any  of  the  parties  to  it,  and 
if  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  amounted  to  a  guarantee  that 
the  boimdaries  it  fixed  should  be  preserved,  any  one 
of  the  powers  that  signed  it  would  have  a  right  to 
interfere  and  prevent  an  alteration  in  territorial  arrange- 
ments which  all  the  rest  of  Europe  might  desire. 

The  true  principle  then  upon  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  should  be  interpreted  is  this. 
In  itself  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  agreement  between 
the  seven  Powers  who  signed  it,  as  to  the  mode  in  which 

TOL.  n.  L  L 
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the  territories  reconquered  from  France  were  to  be 
disposed  of — ^a  surrender  by  each  of  its  share  in  the 
right  of  conquest  collectively  vested  in  alL  IT  the  treaty 
does  bind  the  Powers  to  any  special  stipulations  to  each 
other,  that  obligation  must  result  from  some  positive 
and  express  agreement  which  it  contains.^ 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  so  £Eir  as  the  general  Treaty 
of  Vienna  is  concerned,  no  state  can  claim  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  stipulations,  except  one  of  those  who  were 
parties  to  it.  Whatever  engagements  England  entered 
into  in  that  treaty  were  contracted,  not  with  the  whole 
world,  but  with  the  nations  whose  representatives 
signed  it. 

The  obligations  towards  other  states  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  separate  and  simultaneous  acts  by  which 
agreements  were  entered  into  with  them.  The  mutual 
obligations  between  Sardinia  and  England  depend  upon 
the  separate  treaty  which  these  Powers  contracted  on 
the  25th  of  May.^  If  these  separate  acts  were  incor- 
porated in  the  general  treaty,  the  object  and  effect  of 

this  is  not  to  give  a  general  guarantee    for    their 

• 

^  To  one  such  agreement,  at  least,  we  can  dearly  and  distinctly  point.  The 
neutrality  of  Switzerland  is  expressly  and  solemnly  guaranteed.  The  Swiss 
Diet  formally  acceded  to  the  terms  proposed  to  them,  and  every  one  of  the 
powers  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna  have  pledged  themselves  to 
Switzerland,  and  to  each  other,  to  maintain  tiie  integrity  and  neutrality  of  the 
.cantons  of  the  Helvetic  Confederation. 

*  This  treaty  supplies,  perhaps,  an  illustration  of  the  above  principles.  It 
contains  an  express  stipulation  that  the  provinces  of  Chablais  and  Faucigny, 
and  the  territory  of  Savoy  to  the  north  of  Uglne,  shall  form  a  part  of  the 
neutrality  of  Switzerland  as  recognised  and  guaranteed  by  all  the  powers. 

Unquestionably  this  treaty  binds  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  England  to 
maintain  that  neutrality,  and  binds  England  to  Sardinia  to  respect  it.  But» 
90  fax  <u  this  immediate  treaty  ii  concerned^  the  obligation  is  one  entirely 
between  England  and  SardiniA,  and  one  which  those  powers  by  mutual  consent 
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observance  by  the  parties  immediately  contracting, — 
that  obligation  remains  still  a  question  between  them- 
selves,— ^but  simply  to  give  the  assent  of  the  other 
powers  to  territorial  arrangements  which  possibly  might 
not  have  been  valid  without  that  assent. 

It  is  impossible  to  extract  from  the  treaties  of 
Vienna  anything  to  sanction  a  general  guarantee  on 
the  part  of  the  European  powers  for  all  the  terri- 
torial arrangements  which  it  sanctioned.  Whenever  a 
guarantee  is  insisted,  it  can  only  arise  from  an  express 
stipulation  directly  contracted  with  the  Power  who 
claims  it. 

These  observations,  it  will  be  remembered,  apply  only 
to  the  obligation  supposed  by  some  to  exist  on  the  part 
of  any  European  power  to  do  more  than  fulfil  its  own 

may  waive.  When  any  otber  power  calls  on  England  to  maintain  that 
neatrality,  it  must  be  by  yirtue  of  some  special  obligation  contained  in  a 
treaty  contracted  between  England  and  that  power. 

It  was  to  prevent  the  complication  which  might  arise  from  implied 
goannteea,  that  all  these  subsidiary  contracts,  as  weU  as  the  original  one 
of  Paris  of  SO  May,  1814,  were  carried  into  effect  by  separate  and  distinct 
treaties  with  each  power.  That  which  is  called  the  treaty  of  Paris,  consisted 
of  four  distinct  and  perfectly  independent  treaties  made  by  France  separately 
vith  England,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  The  treaties  with  the  King  of 
tlie  Netherlands  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
arrangements  of  Vienna,  were  carried  out  in  the  same  way.  The  obligations 
of  England  either  to  Sardinia  or  Holland,  were  contained  in  treaties  executed 
solely  with  each  of  these  powers.  Her  pbligations  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  or 
her  rights  against  them,  must  be  sought  in  the  terms  of  the  general  treaty  of 
Vienna. 

It  follows,  however,  from  this,  that  as  no  other  power  has  a  right,  by  the 
law  of  nations,  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  any  obligation  which  England  has 
contracted,  to  Holland  for  instance,  so  no  other  power,  nor  combination  of 
powers,  can  release  England  from  those  obligations  so  long  as  Holland  insists 
on  their  fulfilment. 

What  those  obligations  are  must  depend  upon  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
itself.  Practically,  it  is  quite  plain  that  England  did  not  regard  herself  as 
bound  to  guarantee  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  the  dominions  which,  by 
her  separate  treaty  with  him,  she  had  assigned  to  that  monarch. 
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part  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  Unfortunate  indeed 
would  it  be  for  England  if  she  were  really  bound  to 
maintain  by  force  of  arms  every  arrangement  made  by 
that  treaty.  The  common  sense  of  Europe  has  long 
since  rejected  such  a  construction.  Changes  have  been 
made  in  the  territorial  divisions  of  Christendom  without 
provoking  a  general  war,  and  no  one  would  seriously  listen 
to  a  demand  were  it  made  by  Sweden  that  England 
should  interfere  to  restore  Modena  to  its  duke — ^yet 
England  and  Sweden  were  both  parties  to  a  treaty 
by  which  Modena  was  given  to  the  representatives  of 
the  D'Estes,  and  if  a  mutual  guarantee  were  really 
contained  in  that  treaty,  the  right  of  Sweden  to  demand 
its  fulfilment  would  be  plain. 

Totally  independent  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  the 
right  exists  in  every  sovereign  state  to  interfere  when- 
ever its  interests  are  affected  by  the  arrangements 
adopted  in  other  countries.  Still  more  clear  the  right 
when  violence  is  offered  to  a  weaker  nation  endangering 
the  tranquillity,  or  even  when  it  does  not  so  endanger 
the  tranquillity,  of  the  world.  The  aggrandisement  of 
a  state  by  cessions  from  its  neighbours  may  become  so 
formidable  to  other  countries  as  to  justify  their  inter- 
ference to  prevent  it.  Upon  this  ground  it  was  that 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  was  undertaken  to 
prevent  the  union  in  one  person  of  the  crowns  of  France 
and  Spain,  however  legally  by  the  laws  of  both  coun- 
tries that  union  would  have  been  effected.  No  one  will 
deny  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  every  nation,  whenever 
it  thinks  fit,  to  aid  any  state  that  may  be  exposed  to 
the  violation  of  its  rights  by  the  arbitrary  attack  of 
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another  Power.  To  defend  those  violated  rights  is  not 
an  obUgation  imposed  upon  any  country,  but  it  is  an 
office  -which  any  country  may,  on  its  own  respon- 
siblity,  assume. 

The  spirit  which  was  evoked  by  the  return  of 
Napoleon  unquestionably  tended  to  diflfuse  throughout 
Europe  notions  of  European  law,  which  would  have 
made  a  league  of  the  great  military  despotisms  the 
supreme  arbiter  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe.'    The 

'  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  speech  upon  Genoa  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
April  27th,  1815,  thus  pointed  out  the  tendency  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to 
assume  the  form  of  despotic  combination,  destroying  the  rights  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  European  states. 

"  They  met  under  the  modest  pretence  of  carrying  into  effect  the  thirty. 
"  second  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris ;  but  under  colour  of  this  humble 
**  language,  they  arrogated  the  power  of  doing  that,  in  comparison  with  which 
'*  the  whole  Treaty  of  Paris  was  a  trlTial  convention,  and  which  made  the 
**  Tt^itXy  of  Westphalia  appear  no  more  than  an  adjustment  of  parish  bound- 
"  arise.  They  claimed  the  absolute  disposal  of  eyery  territory  which  had  been 
^  occupied  by  France  and  her  vassals,  from  Flanders  to  Livonia,  and  from  the 
"  Baltic  to  the  Po.  Over  these,  the  finest  countries  in  the  world,  inhabited 
**  by  twelve  millions  of  mankind,  under  pretence  of  delivering  whom  from 
'*  a  conqueror,  they  had  taken  up  arms,  they  arrogated  to  themselves 
**  the  harshest  rights  of  conquest.  It  is  true  that  of  this  vast  territory  they 
"  restored,  or  rather  granted  a  great  part  to  its  ancient  sovereigns.  But 
'*  these  sovereigns  were  always  reminded  by  some  new  title,  or  by  the 
"  disposal  of  some  similarly  circumstanced  neighbouring  territory,  that  they 
"  owed  their  restoration  to  the  generosity,  or  at  most  to  the  prudence  of  the 
**•  Congress,  and  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  require  it  from  its  justice. 
"  They  came  in  by  a  new  tenure  :  they  were  the  feudatories  of  the  new 
"  corporation  of  kings  erected  at  Vienna,  exercising  joint  power  in  effect  over 
*'  all  Europe,  consisting  in  form  of  eight  or  ten  princes,  but  in  substance  o 
'*  three  great  military  powers, — the  spoilers  of  Poland,  the  original  invaders 
"  of  the  European  constitution, — sanctioned  by  the  support  of  England,  and 
«  checked,  however  feebly,  by  France  alone.  On  these  three  Powers,  whose 
'*  reverence  for  national  independence  and  title  to  public  confidence  were  so 
*'  firmly  established  by  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  dictatorship  of  Europe 
*  has  fallen.  They  agree  that  Germany  shall  have  a  federal  constitution^that 
"  Switzerland  shall  govern  herself— that  unhappy  Italy  shall,  as  they  say,  be 
«  composed  of  sovereign  states ;  but  it  is  all  by  grant  from  those  lords  para- 
"  mount.  Their  will  is  the  sole  title  to  dominion^the  universal  tenure  of 
"  sovereignty."— iTadkintofA's  Workt,  voL  iiL  p.  323. 
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right  of  interference  with  other  States  was  soon  ex- 
tended to  their  internal  concerns,  and  in  the  congresses 
of  Troppau,  of  Laybach,  and  of  Verona,  the  principle 
was  plainly  put  forward,  that  the  combination  of  the 
arbitrary  powers  was  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing all  attempts  at  freedom  in  any  country  in 
which  they  might  appear.  Italy  was  the  nation  which 
suffered  most  by  these  maxims.  The  ascendancy  of 
Austria  was  enforced,  not  only  by  her  own  armies,  but 
by  those  of  Prussia  and  Russia;  and  the  declaration  was 
avowedly  made  that  all  the  powers  of  the  great  military- 
monarchies  would  be  exerted  to  prevent  in  any  part  of 
Italy  the  establishment  of  representative  institutions. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  confederation 
which  was  substituted  for  the  ancient  empire,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  was  declared  the  permanent  chief 
of  the  diet.  By  the  terms  of  this  confederation  the 
different  states  bound  themselves  not  to  make  war  upon 
each  other ;  and  further,  when  war  is  declared  by  the 
diet,  not  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  or  even  armistice 
with  the  enemy. 

Each  of  the  confederated  states  was  bound  "  to  defend 
not  only  the  whole  of  Germany,  but  each  individual 
state  of  the  union  in  case  it  should  be  attacked^  and 
they  mutually  guaranteed  to  each  such  of  their 
possessions  as  were  comprised  in  the  union/^  * 

The  construction  that  has  been  put  upon  this 
guarantee  is  that  if  one  of  the  German  states  owning 
possessions  outside  the  limits  of  the  union  goes  to  war 

*  Federatiye  Constitation  of  Qermany. — Hoim  of  dmmoMt  jQumal,  1816, 
p.  768. 
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for  matters  wholly  unconnected  with  Oennan  interests, 
and  without  the  authority  or  sanction  of  the  diet, 
nevertheless  in  that  war  all  its  German  territories  are 
under  the  protection  of  the  confederate  guarantee.  In 
the  war  of  any  naval  power  with  Austria,  their  dock-, 
yards  at  Fiume  might  be  destroyed  without  calling  on 
Germany  to  interfere  ;  but  a  bombardment  of  Trieste, 
which  is  within  the  Umits  of  the  old  German  empire, 
would  make  the  Germanic  confederation  a  party  in  the 
war.  Verona  might  be  stormed,  but  the  hostile  army 
must  not  dare  to  follow  the  Austrians  upon  the  German 
soil.  The  German  fortresses  and  the  German  harbours 
in  the  Austrian  possessions  are  safe  asylums  to  which 
her  armies  and  her  navies  may  retreat  in  safety,  and 
from  which  they  may  issue  again  to  assail  their  enemy 
at  their  own  conyenience. 

This  claim  of  the  inviolability  of  the  German  territory 
of  a  belligerent  was  asserted  during  the  recent  Italian 
war.  But  the  right  of  any  member  of  the  Germanic 
confederation  to  call  on  the  diet  to  protect  its  territories 
in  a  war  in  which  it  was  involved  without  the  sanction 
of  the  diet,  can  scarcely  be  rested  on  any  solid  ground, 
and  it  may  perhaps  safely  be  predicted  that  such  a 
construction  of  federative  obligations  will  not  survive 
the  first  occasion  upon  which  any  powerful  member  of 
the  confederation  finds  it  its  interest  in  refusing  to 
sanction  this  interpretation.^ 

*  Although  this  construction  of  the  federal  alliance  bears  directly  on  the 
great  questions  of  Italian  history,  it  is  impossible  in  these  pages  to  discuss  its 
correctness.  If  it  were  the  true  one,  the  smallest  state  in  the  league  has  the 
power  of  dragging  all  Germany  into  war. 

In  the  case  of  those  states  which  have  no  possessions  outside  the  limits  of 
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The  treaties  of  Vienna  did  not,  in  fact,  complete  the 
arrangements  of  Europe,  There  were  still,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  allied  sovereigns,  questions  to  be  adjusted  with 
France  ;  and  in  the  month  of  November  a  new  treaty 
was  executed  between  France  and  the  four  powers  who 
had  signed  the  treaty  of  May,  1814. 

The  discussion  of  this  treaty  belongs  to  the  history 
of  France.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  it  in  these 
pages,  as  throwing  hght  on  the  true  nature  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  on  account  of  the  events  by 
which  it  was  accompanied.  So  Uttle  was  it  then 
thought  that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  unalterably 
settled  the  public  law  of  Europe,  that  the  four  allied 
powers,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  England,  almost 
immediately  proceeded  to  enforce  a  new  treaty  upon 
France.  In  their  declaration  of  March,  these  Powers 
had  treated  the  invasion  of  France  by  Napoleon  as  the 
act  of  an  outlaw  and  public  enemy,  against  which  all 
Europe  combined.     With  an  inconsistency  scarcely  to 

Genzumy,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  state  so  oiicumstanced  might  make 
the  most  unprovoked  attack  upon  its  neighbour,  and  thus  invoke  as  of  right 
the  power  of  the  Germanic  confederation  to  shield  it  from  retaliation. 

But  it  is  equally  absurd  to  say  that  any  state  which  is  at  war  has  a  right  to 
olaim  as  protected  from  the  assaults  of  its  enemy,  any  portion  of  its  territory 
which  it  yet  uses  for  the  purposes  of  war. 

Neutrality  is  a  necessary  condition  of  inviolability ;  and  if  the  Germanic  diet 
in  the  event  of  a  war  are  bound  to  protect  the  German  territoricB  of  any 
state  forming  part  of  their  confederation,  they  must  insist  on  the  neutrality 
of  those  territories. 

There  seems  a  conclusive  answer  to  such  a  construction  in  the  general  prin* 
ciples  of  the  law  of  nations.  In  war  there  is  no  doubt,  that  by  that  law  a 
belligerent  is  justified  in  assailing  the  territory  of  a  neutral  nation  when  his 
enemy  is  using  that  territory  for  the  purposes  of  war.  If  Trieste  were  a 
Prussian  or  an  English  port,  and  were  used  as  an  arsenal  for  the  Austrian 
navy,  a  power  at  war  with  Austria  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  treat  it  as  a 
port  of  the  enemy. 
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be  defended,  these  very  same  powers  now  made  the 
usurpation  of  the  French  government  by  Napoleon  the 
pretence  for  altering  the  provisions  which  they  had 
entered  into  with  Louis  XVIII.,  and  imposing  on  France 
terms  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  Bourbon  king  declared 
he  would  endure  the  most  terrible  chances  of  war, 
rather  than  submit  to  thenu  But  nearly  a  million  of 
armed  men  occupied  his  territory,  and  France  was 
compelled  to  submit. 

The  payment  of  700  millions  of  francs — the  surrender 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  territories  guaranteed 
to  Louis  by  the  former  treaty — and  the  occupation  of 
France  by  a  foreign  army  of  150,000  men,  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  that  nation — were  the  hard 
conditions  which  were  imposed  by  this  treaty,  under 
the  name  of  "securing  to  the  allies, proper  indemnities 
for  the  past,  and  solid  guarantees  for  the  future."  ^ 

Severe  as  were  these  exactions,  it  was  only  the  firm- 
ness of  the  Russian  emperor  that  saved  France  from 
still  deeper  humiliation.  True  to  that  poHcy  of  ac- 
quisition which  was  an  instinct  of  the  imperial  house  of 
Hapsburgh,  Austria  had  insisted  on  the  cession  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  while  Prussia,  and  even  some 
of  the  lesser  German  powers,  made  similar  demands. 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  added 
their  influence  to  that  of  the  Russian  emperor,  and 
Prance  was  suffered  to  escape  with  the  conditions 
which  the  treaty  finally  contained.  The  territories  of 
which  this  treaty  deprived  Paris  were  left  by  its  pro- 
visions at  the  disposal  of  the  four  aUied  powers.     It 

•  Treaty  of  20th  November,  1815.    Parliamentary  Papers,  1860. 
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waa  not  deemed  necessary  in  their  distribution  to  con* 
suit  any  other  of  the  European  states. 

Before  this  treaty  was  signed,  another  document  had 
received  the  signature  of  sovereigns — take  it  all  in  all, 
the  most  singular,  perhaps,  in  the  history  even  of  royal 
eccentricities.  It  was  one  of  which  Italy  was  destined 
to  endure  the  consequences  in  misery  and  blood. 
Never  were  more  noble  professions  made  than  these 
to  which  sovereigns  put  their  hands  in  the  treaty  of 
the  **  Holy  AUiance.*'  Never  was  there  a  league  which 
so  cruelly  trampled  on  the  most  sacred  rights  of  man. 

This  compact,  destined  yet  to  become  a  byeword  in 
the  policy  of  Europe,  was  one  in  which  the  sovereigns 
of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  bound  themselves  with 
the  most  solemn  expressions  of  Christian  piety,  to 
establish  a  reign  of  religion  and  righteousness  upon 
earth.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  or  rather  of  the  remarkable 
woman  from  whose  mystic  devotion  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  Emperor  was  derived.^  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  the  influence  of  the  lady  who  suggested  to 
her  imperial  admirer  that  he  might  become  the  Messiah 
of  a  moral  and  political  millennium,  the  ambition  of 
Alexander  was  attracted  by  the  grandeur  of  the  design. 
It  was  a  hard  thing  to  give  up  the  mastery  of  the  world. 

7  The  BaroDOBs  Eradner,  a  native  of  Riga,  of  the  most  fascinating  manners 
and  varied  talents,  is  described  by  Cantu  as  "  renouncing  all  the  pleaaoree  of 
wealth  to  preach  the  word  of  Gk>d  and  christianise  the  world  according  to 
the  maxims  of  the  primitive  Chnrch."  Her  passion  for  mysticism  in  religion 
gave  her  an  extraordinary  influence  over  Alexander,  who  found  in  this  a -spirit 
congenial  to  the  impressions  of  his  own  mind.  To  the  Baroness  Kmdner  is 
attributed  the  honour,  not  only  of  forming  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  but 
that  of  actually  drawing  up  a  great  portion  of  its  terms  with  her  own  hand. 
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The  Russian  emperor  had  drunk  deep  of  the  intoxica- 
ting draughts  both  of  flattery  and  power.  He  had  held  at 
Vienna  and  Paris  the  destinies  of  nations  in  his  hands. 
He  might  still  continue  to  direct  their  councils,  could 
sovereigns  be  induced  to  form  a  pious  league,  and  bind 
themselves  to  reign  according  to  the  precepts  of  a 
Gospel,  which  none  could  interpret  so  well  as  the 
potentate  to  whose  devotion  and  genius  they  were 
indebted  for  the  thought  of  this  sacred  combination. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  the  document  which 
afterwards  acquired  so  unenviable  a  notoriety,  and 
produced  results  so  strangely  at  variance  with  its 
professions,  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  It  is  impossible  not  to  give  credit  to  Alexander 
for  the  sincerity  of  the  intention  which  expressed  itself 
in  language  such  as  that  which  follows  : — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity, 
"  Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King 
"  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  conse- 
"  quence  of  the  great  events  in  Europe  which  have 
"  marked  the  course  of  the  last  three  years,  and 
"  especially  the  benefits  which  it  has  pleased  Divine 
"  Providence  to  pour  upon  the  states  whose  govern- 
"  ments  had  put  their  trust  and  fixed  their  hopes  in 
"  Him  alone,  in  the  deep  persuasion  that  it  is  necessary 
"  now  to  settle  on  the  course  of  adopting,  by  the 
"  powers  of  Europe,  in  their  mutual  relations  with  each 
**  other,  the  sublime  truths  taught  by  the  everlasting 
**  religion  of  God  the  Saviour, — 

^^  Solemnly  declare  that  the  present  act  has  no  other 
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"  object  than  so  to  manifest  in  the  face  of  the  world 
"  their  immoveable  resolution  to  take  for  the  rule  of 
**  their  conduct,  both  in  the  administration  of  their 
"  separate  states,  and  in  their  political  relations  with 
"  other  governments,  only  the  precepts  of  that  holy 
"  religion — precepts  of  justice,  of  charity,  and  of  peace 
"  — which,  so  far  from  being  only  applicable  to  private 
"  hfe,  ought,  on  the  contrary,  directly  to  influence  the 
"  councils  of  princes,  and  guide  all  their  movements,  as 
''  the  only  means  of  strengthening  human  institutions 
"  and  remedying  their  imperfections. 

"In  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  Holy 
•^  Scriptures,  which  order  all  men  to  regard  each  other 
"  as  brothers,  and  consider  themselves  as  fellow  country- 
"  men,  to  lend  each  other  every  aid,  assistance,  and 
'*  succour,  on  every  occasion  ;  and,  regarding  them- 
"  selves  towards  their  subjects  and  armies  as  fathers — 
"  to  direct  them  on  every  occasion  in  the  same  spirit  of 
**  brotherhood  with  which  they  are  animated  to  protect 
"  religion,  peace,  and  justice.  In  consequence,  the  sole 
**  principle  in  force,  either  between  the  civil  govem- 
"  ments  or  among  their  subjects,  shall  be  the  deter* 
"  mination  to  render  each  other  reciprocal  aid,  and  to 
"  testify,  by  continual  good  deeds,  the  unalterable 
"  mutual  aflFection  by  which  they  are  animated :  to 
"  consider  themselves  only  as  members  of  a  great 
"  Christian  nation,  and  regarding  themselves  only 
"  delegates  appointed  by  Providence  to  govern  three 
"  branches  of  the  same  family — viz.,  Austria,  Prussia, 
**  and  Russia;  confessing,  also,  that  the  Christian  nation, 
"  of  which  they  and  their  people  form  a  part>  has  in 
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**  reality  no  other  sovereign  than  Him  to  whom  of  right 
''  belongs  all  power,  because  He  alone  possesses  all  the 
"  treasures  of  love,  knowledge,  and  infinite  wisdom — 
"  that  is  to  say,  God  Almighty,  our  Divine  Saviour, 
«  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  the  Most  High,  the  Word 
"  of  Life — ^they  recommend  in  the  most  earnest  manner 
"  to  their  people,  as  the  only  way  of  securing  that 
"  peace  which  flows  from  a  good  conscience,  and  which 
"  alone  is  durable,  to  fortify  themselves  every  day  more 
**  and  more  in  the  principles  and  exercise  of  the  duties 
^  which  the  Divine  Saviour  has  taught  to  men.  All 
"  the  powers  which  may  feel  inclined  to  avow  the  sacred 
"  principles  which  have  dictated  the  present  treaty,  and 
"  who  may  perceive  how  important  it  is  for  the  happi- 
^'  ness  of  nations  too  long  agitated,  that  these  truths 
**  should  henceforth  exercise  on  human  destinies  all  the 
"  influence  which  should  pertain  to  them,  shall  be  re- 
^*  ceived  with  as  much  eagerness  as  affection  into  the 
**  present  alliance. 

(Signed)    "Francis. 

"  Frederick-William. 

"  Alexander."  • 

Such  was  the  solemn  piety  which  inaugurated  a 
league  which  proved  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
conspiracy  of  despots  against  the  dearest  rights  of  man; 
which  crushed  freedom,  and  truth,  and  intellect,  for 
years  throughout  Europe  ;  which  wrote  in  the  modem 
annals  of  Italy  its  darkest  page :  crushed  the  rising 
hopes  of  her  liberty  and  her  nationality  in  blood,  and 

•  Hhrtotur  Qvide  Diplomatiqae,  toL  tt.  p.  180. 
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to  Uphold  the  perfidy  of  a  perjured  monarch,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  oppression  of  an  enslaved  people,  sent  the 
mercenaries  of  these  holy  allies  to  trample  down  men 
who  had  never  done  one  of  them  a  wrong.  The  tran- 
scendental piety  of  this  memorandum  was  translated  at 
Troppau  and  Laybach  into  the  vulgar  tongue. 

The  very  name  of  the  Holy  Alliance  has  justly 
become  hated  wherever  freedom  is  valued.  If  the 
Christianity  of  kings  is  to  be  judged  by  the  same  rules 
as  that  of  ordinary  men,  it  may  safely  be  said,  that 
the  practical  result  of  this  alliance  of  the  three 
sovereigns  appeared  to  be,  to  violate  every  one  of  the 
precepts  it  professed.  The  only  Gospel  which  it 
recognised  was  that  which  proclaimed  the  right  of 
sovereigns  to  trample  upon  the  people.  Yet  surely  it 
would  be  a  harsh  judgment  which  would  brand  this 
alliance  as  a  mere  act  of  hypocrisy.  A  deeper  lesson 
may  be  drawn  from  its  results  than  that  which  would 
teach  us  merely  to  believe  in  the  blasphemy  of  kings. 
In  the  failure  of  many  a  lofty  scheme  of  universal 
benevolence — in  their  more  than  failure — their  ending 
in  misery  and  guilt — ^we  may  learn,  perhaps,  that  there 
are  prerogatives  which  Providence  does  not  trust  to  the 
hand  of  man  ;  that  all  schemes  of  universal  power  must 
lead  so  far  as  their  influence  extends,  to  injustice  and 
wrong,  and  that  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  given  to 
any  of  us  in  any  station  to  benefit  mankind,  is  by 
means  in  which  we  respect  the  rights  and  recognise  the 
liberties  of  our  fellow  men. 

The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
signed  with    Alexander    this    memorable    document. 
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Almost  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  gave  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  its  sacred  and  edifying  obligations.  All 
Europe  was  placed  under  a  reign  of  righteousness  and 
peace.  If  Christianity  be  the  great  charter  of  liberty, 
liberty  was  all  over  the  continent  secure,  except  that 
the  rebellions  of  France  had  excluded  her  from  tbei 
blessings  of  this  holy  league  to  which  in  due  time  she 
would  prove  herself  worthy  to  be  admitted.  England 
alone  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  establishment 
of  these  great  principles  of  free  and  Christian  govern- 
ment.*  The  Prince  Regent  by  the  constitution  of 
that  country  could  not  sign  any  treaty  except  by 
his  minister.  The  Holy  Alliance  was  a  document  too 
sacred  to  be  touched  by  any  but  a  royal  hand.  But 
the  Prince  Regent,  in  an  autograph  letter,  a&ured 
Alexander  how  deeply  he  sympathised  in  the  fervid 
piety  the  document  expressed ;  how  entirely  he  was  re-r 
solved  to  make  the  sacred  precepts  of  the  Gospel  the 
guide  of  his  actions  and  the  rule  of  his  govemment.^^ 

*  The  Pope  was  the  only  other  European  sovereign  who  refused  to  join  this 
pious  league. 

»  "  Sir,  my  brother  and  cousin, 

"  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  a  few  days  ago  the  letter  of 
your  Majesty  as  well  as  the  copy  of  the  treaty  signed  at  Pazis  on  the  20th  of 
September^  by  your  Majesty  and  your  august  allies. 

"As  the  forms  of  the  British,  constitution,  which  I  am  charged  with  admini- 
stering in  the  name  of  my  august  father,  do  not  permit  me  formally  to  accede 
to  this  treaty  in  the  shape  in  which  it  has  been  presented  to  me,  I  have 
recourse  to  this  letter  to  convey  to  the  august  sovereigns  who  have  signed  it, 
my  entire  adhesion  to  the  principles  which  it  establishes,  and  to  the  declara- 
tion they  have  made  of  adopting  the  divine  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion 
as  the  invariable  rule  of  their  conduct,  in  all  their  relations,  social  and  poli- 
tical, and  of  cementing  the  union  which  ought  always  to  subsist  among 
Christian  nations. 

**  It  shall  always  be  the  object  of  my  ardent  efforts,  in  the  situation  in 
which  it  has  pleased  Qod  to  place  me,  to  regulate  my  conduct  by  these  sacred 
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The  assent  of  England  was  not  altogether  withheld 
from  this  new  principle  of  a  kingly  combination  to 
govern  Europe.  On  the  very  same  day  on  which  the 
treaty  with  France  was  signed  (the  20th  of  November), 
England  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  by  which  the  sovereigns  of  these  four 
nations  agreed  to  draw  closer  the  ties  which  united 
them  for  the  common  interests  of  their  people.  By 
this  treaty  they  renewed  the  obligation  of  their  past 
alliances,  particularly  that  by  which  Napoleon  Buona* 
parte  and  his  family  had  been  for  ever  excluded  from 
the  throne  of  France.  This  exclusion  they  bound 
themselves  to  each  other  to  maintain  in  full  vigour,  and 
with  the  whole  of  their  forces.  So  vain  is  man  when  in 
his  puny  wisdom  he  attempts  to  control  that  future 
the  contingencies  of  which  his  Umited  intelligence 
cannot  grasp. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  this  treaty  was  that 
which  arranged  for  future  congresses  of  these  four 
powers.  The  article  which  provided  for  them  was 
this  : — 

"  To  facilitate  and  to  secure  the  execution  of  the 
present  treaty,  and  to  consolidate  the  connections  which 
at  the  present  moment  so  closely  unite  the  four  sove- 
reigns for  the  happiness  of  the  world,  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  hare  agreed  to  renew  their  meetings 

maxims,  and  to  co-operate  with  my  august  allies  in  all  measures  which  can 
contribute  to  the  peace  and  the  happiness  of  the  world. 

"  I  am,  with  the  most  invariable  sentiments  of  friendship  and  affection,  Sir, 
my  brother  and  cousin, 

'*  Carlton  House,  -  Your  good  brother  and  cousin, 

"  October  6, 1815."  •*  Geobob  Prikce  Rboknt. 

— MarUm*  Cfuide  Diplomatique,  voL  ii  p.  575. 
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at  fixed  periods,  either  under  the  immediate  auspices* 
of  the  sovereigns  themselves,  or  by  their  respective 
ministers,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon  their 
common  interests,  and  for  the  consideration  of  the 
measures  which  at  each  of  those  periods  shall  be 
considered  the  most  salutary  for  the  repose  and 
prosperity  of  nations,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  Europe/' " 

The  practical  result  of  such  an  agreement,  if  acted 
upon,  would  have  been  to  place  Europe  under  the 
control  of  the  three  great  military  monarchies  of  the 
North.  With  England  an  assenting  party  to  their 
deliberations,  no  European  power  could  oflfer  even 
opposition  to  their  decrees.  France  lay  in  chains 
before  an  army  of  occupation  of  150,000  men.  Russia, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  England,  engaging  to  meet  in 
separate  council,  had  but  to  agree  upon  their  common 
interests,  and  Europe  was  prostrate  before  this  new 
coalition. 

.  Fortunately  for  Europe,  it  was  one  in  which  the 
English  nation  could  not  long  continue  to  permit  her 
ministers  to  take  part.  The  first  application  of  this 
principle  of  combination  was  when  at  Troppau,  and  soon 
afterwards,  at  Laybach,  the  three  powers  determined 
to  send  their  armies  to  destroy  the  constitutions  which 
Naples  and  Piedmont  had  obtained.  From  these  pro- 
ceedings the  English  Cabinet  were  compelled  by  the 
pressure  of  parliament  to  withdraw  their  adhesion.^^ 

'^  Treaty  between  Austria,  Prussia^  Russia,  and  England.  November  20thy 
1815. — Parliamentary  Papers,  "[$60, 

13  Letter  of  the  English  Cabinet  against  determination  of  Congress  of 
hBiyhBich,^SUUe  Papers,    Annual  Regigfer,  1821. 
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Neveiiheless,  with  a  dissent  from  England  that  might 
almost  be  understood  as  an  acquiescence,  in  1821»  Rus- 
sian, Prussian,  and  Austrian  hosts  prepared  to  march 
in  resistless  force  to  put  down  Italian  liberty  at  Naples 
and  Turin.  Next  year  the  dissent  of  England  was  more 
marked,  when  at  the  Congress  of  Verona  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  protested  against  the  expedition  by  which 
France,  with  the  assent  of  the  Northern  powers,  re- 
established absolute  government  in  Spain.'^  But  Eng- 
land could  not  be  said  to  have  emancipated  herself 
from  this  coalition  until  in  1826  she  sent  her  arms 
to  uphold  the  constitutional  government  of  Portugal 
against  the  aggressions  of  Spain,  and  her  minister  in 
the  senate  significantly  reminded  the  despotic  powers 
that  there  were  elements  of  revolution  in  Europe  which 
England  had  the  power  and  might  yet  have  the  will  to 
evoke." 
Far  different  were  the  views  and  the  passions  which 

u  Alison's  Europe  after  1815.    YoL  i.  p.  525. 

'^  Speech  of  Mr.  Canning  in  the  House  of  Coromona.    December  11th,  1826. 

The  fall  extent  of  the  obligations  which  England  and  Europe  owe  to  Mr. 
Canning  for  freeing  the  foreign  policy  of  England  from  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  can  only  be  understood  by  a  knowledge  of  the  diffioolties  he 
encountered. 

They  are  revealed  in  the  volume  in  which  Mr.  Stapleton,  his  oonfidential 
friend  and  trusted  Secretaiyi  has  g^ven  to  the  world  the  private  letters  and 
memoranda  in  which  they  are  disdosed. 

We  know  from  these  how  in  every  step  of  that  policy  which  he  inaugnratei^ 
he  encountered  not  only  the  diasent  of  the  most  influential  of  his  ooUeaguee^ 
but  the  personal  opposition  of  the  sovereign.  To  those  who  wish  to  under- 
stand the  history  of  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  no  chapters  in  histoxy  are 
more  instructive,  more  full  of  materials  for  reflection,  than  these  pages  in  Mr. 
Stapleton's  book  which  record  the  history  of  Mr.  Canning's  struggles  at  the 
periods  of  the  Congress  of  Verona — ^the  recognition  of  the  South  American 
republics,  and  the  Portuguese  expedition,  especially  the  written  oommunica- 
iious  between  the  King,  the  Cabinet;,  and  Mr.  Canning.  The  opposition  of  his 
Majesty  was  expressed  in  the  most  decisive  terms  to  the  **  liberalism "  his 
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influenced  the  statesmen  of  1815.  Dread  of  French 
principles  had  become  a  religion — ^fear  of  French  power 
the  great  actuating  principle  of  all  policy — ^and  in 
these  absorbing  passions  were  forgotten  aUke  the  duty 
of  obtaining  any  safeguard  for  liberty,  and  the  necessity 
of  providing  security  against  the  ascendancy  of  other 
lowers  beside  France. 

Those  who  will  carefully  read  the  elaborate  state 
paper  in  which  the  Count  D'Aglife  presented  to  the 
English  minister  the  view  of  the  Sicilian  court,  will 
imderstand  how  complete  was  the  revolution  effected 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  Italian  affairs.  The  policy 
of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  was  reversed;  and  Austrian  influ- 
ence, instead  of  being  curbed  and  guarded,  was  made 
paramount  and  supreme.  In  the  perusal  of  that  mas- 
terly document  it  is  impossible  not  to  appreciate  the 
prescient  wisdom  that  foresaw,  that  to  expose  Piedmont 
to  danger  from  an  overweening  "power  conferred  upon 
Austria^  was  in  fact  to  weaken  her  power  of  resistance 
to  France.  With  the  light  which  this  paper  throws 
upon  subsequent  events,  we  can  trace  to  the  aggran- 
disement of  Austrian  power    recent    occurrences  in 


Cabinet  liad  ahown,  u  teviTing  tha6  rerolutioiiaxy  Bpirife,  which  it  required  all 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  firmness  of  Qeorge  III.  to  put  down. 

Mr.  Canning  states  in  one  of  those  letters  that  Mettemioh  had  oiganised  an 
intrigue  at  the  English  court  to  change  the  policy  of  England  by  removing 
him  from  office. 

Of  Prince  Mettemich,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  all  the 
complications  which  originated  in  it,  the  English  minister  with  characteristie 
energy  expressed  his  opinion : 

"  In  the  first  place  you  shall  hear  what  I  think  of  him :  that  he  is  the 
greatest  rascal  and  liar  on  the  continent,  perhaps,  in  the  civilised  world.** — 
Stapleton^s  Life  and  Times  of  Ckwge  Canning,  Letter  to  Lord  Qra/nville, 
pw  427.    Idem,  chap.  24,  25,  26,  pp.  885  to  458. 
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Italian  histdry  which  at  first  appear  altogether  remote 
from  any  connection  with  such  a  cause. 

The  settlement  of  1815  was  the  re-establishment  of 
German  ascendancy  in  Italy — ^that  ascendancy  against 
which  Italy  had  in  ancient  times  maintained  a  perpetual 
struggle — ^but  a  power  wholly  different  from  the  old 
empire  that  now  asserted  the  Teutonic  lordship  over  the 
Italian  race.  The  authority  of  those  who  claimed  from 
Otho  to  be  successors  of  the  Caesars — ^who  came  to  Borne 
to  be  crowned  by  the  Pope — ^a  ceremony  which  was  in 
truth  a  confirmation  of  their  title  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  repubUc — a  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  old 
Italian  law — ^this  authority  was  the  exercise  of  prescrip- 
tive right  The  new  power  that  orershadowed  Italy 
was  that  of  force.  The  ascendancy  of  Austria  was  a 
territorial  and  military  one.  It  consisted  in  the  extent 
of  her  dominions,  the  might  of  her  fortresses,  and  the 
strength  of  the  armies  which  she  could  bring  to  maintain 
her  power.  Even  the  imperial  title  had  no  more  con- 
nection with  Rome  or  with  Italy  ;  it  was  the  designation 
of  the  sovereign  of  a  province  on  the  Danube.  The 
origin  of  this  new  imperial  title  proclaimed  the  arbi- 
trary nature  of  the  power.  It  came  from  no  old 
traditions — ^it  was  conferred  by  no  authority  that  the 
venerable  superstitions  of  mankind  recognised — ^it  was 
assumed  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  who 
bestowed  it  on  himself.  No  law  controlled  nor  feudal 
traditions  bound  —  no  ancient  prescriptions  hallowed 
the  sovereignty,  which  represented  nothing  but  its 
master's  command  of  physical  force,  and  knew  no  law 
except  that  master's  will. 
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If  the  nature  of  the  power  liiat  represeated  German 
ascendancy  was  thns  changed,  a  greater  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  influences  by  which  Italian  nationality 
could  oppose  it.  The  free  cities  were  no  more.  With 
Genoa,  Lucca,  and  Venice,  the  last  republics  had  dis^ 
appeared  from  the  Italian  scenes.  No  bold  Gonfaloniere 
could  now  display  the  civic  banner  or  ring  the  alarum 
bell,  before  the  threat  of  which  a  French  monarch  had 
once  retreated  from  his  meditated  attack  upon  the 
liberties  of  Florence.**  The  sacred  carroccio  could  no 
more  gather  round  it  the  passionate  derotion  of 
a  *'  Company  of  Death,''  nor  municipal  authority 
summon  a  civic  miUtia  to  the  defence  of  its  rights. 
On  either  side  all  that  in  the  struggles  of  the  Middle 
Ages  giave  the  sanction  of  a  law  to  the  invasions  of 
prerogative  or  the  resistance  of  freedom,  was  gone. 

Everything  was  changed  from  the  times  of  the  early 
struggles.  The  Papal  power  did  not  rally  as  of  old 
Italian  patriotism  to  the  defence  of  the  freedom  of 
Italy  and  the  independence  of  the  Church.  No  one 
now  thought  of  a  Pontiff  forming  a  holy  league  to  drive 
the  barbarians  from  Italy.  Even  over  the  pontifical 
elections  foreign  influence  exercised  its  control.  While 
the  Austrian  court  could  exercise  its  veto,  no  church- 

"  When  Charles  VIII.,  in  li9i,  had  entered  Florence  with  his  wrmj,  and 
taken  np  his  abode  in  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  he  fancied,  not  unnaturally, 
that  he  could  dictate  his  terms  to  the  city.  In  Tain  the  Florentines  reminded 
him  that  they  had  admitted  him  within  their  walls  as  their  guest,  and  not 
their  master.  The  royal  secretaiy  handed  to  the  Florentine  magistrates  the 
written  ultimatimi  of  the  king.  Peter  Capponi  took  the  paper  from  his  hands, 
tore  it  into  shreds,  saying,  "If  it  be  so,  sound  your  trumpets,  and  we 
will  ring  our  bells.** 

The  ultimatum  was  withdrawn,  and  Charles  agreed  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Florentines. — SUmondt,  voL  vii.  p.  406. 
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man,  who  had  shown  any  sympathy  for  the  cause  of 
Italian  independence,  had  much  chance  of  being  Pope.^^ 

With  the  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  it 
seemed  indeed  that  the  independence  of  Italy  was 
extinguished  for  ever.  Of  the  old  lines  of  Italian 
princes,  no  sovereign  occupied  an  Italian  throne.  In 
the  extinction  of  her  lost  republics,  the  last  traces  of 
Italian  nationality  were  blotted  out.  Over  all  her 
sovereigns,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia^  Austrian  influence  was  supreme.  A  vast 
military  power  was  intrenched  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
country.  To  the  eyes  of  statesmen  the  tranquillity  of 
Italy  was  secure ;  Italian  patriotism  could  only  be  dis- 
played in  a  prudent  acquiescence  in  that  subjection 
which  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  resist. 

But  there  are  elements  in  the  life  of  nations  that 
are  indestructible  as  that  life  itself— there  are  passions 
and  feelings  which  the  lapse  of  centuries  cannot  sup- 
press, and  which  they  scarcely  change.  The  Italian  was 
not  yet  reconciled  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Crerman — 
the  contest  that  had  marshalled  the  bands  of  patriotism 

^'  The  extent  to  which  Austrian  inflaenoe  has,  aince  1815,  controlled  the 
movements  of  the  Court  of  Borne,  is  but  little  undentood.  The  power  of  the 
▼etc  is  by  no  means  an  insignificant  one.  It  most  at  least  teach  CTery  flitT^n*l 
who  aspires  to  the  Popedom  that  he  must  not  provoke  the  enmity  of  the 
Anstrian  court  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  may  be  its  e£feot  Alexander  IIL 
would  never  have  given  his  sanction  as  Pontiff  to  the  Lombard  league,  if 
Frederick  Barbarossa  could  have  interposed  in  a  secret  conclave  that  quiet 
veto  which,  without  trouble  or  confusioni  can  now  prevent  the  election  of  a 
Pope  obnoxious  to  Austria. 

Oavazzi  brings  it  as  a  charge  against  the  cardinals  that  they  did  not,  instead 
of  Leo  XII.,  elect  Severoll,  "a  man  of  kindly  disposition,"  for  whom  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  wished." — CfavaaCsfour  kut  Popes,  p.  841.  Cardinal 
Wiseman  teUs  us  that  just  as  the  election  of  Severoli  was  about  to  take  place, 
it  was  rudely  negatived  by  a  note  from  the  representative  of  the  Austrian 
eourt.~Cardt»a<  Witeman's  EecoiUeetioM,  p.  417. 
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on  tho  field  of  Legnano  was  bequeathed  to  a  remote 
generation.  In  the  new  subjugation  which  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  imposed  on  Italy,  another  page  of  her  history 
is  opened — but  a  page  still  to  be  written  over  with  the 
records  of  the  undying  struggle  against  the  dominion  of 
the  stranger. 


END  OF  VOL.   11. 
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**  Capital  NoTela,  well  worth  the  price  aeked  for  them.'*-><?tiordioii. 
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WORKS  BY  MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


ORIGINAL    EDITIONS. 


A.  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.  With  Sixteen  lUustratioiiB  by 
"Phiz."    8vo.    9*. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  With  Forty-three  lUurtrationB  by 
Sbtmoub  tod  "  Phiz."    8to.    £1. 1*. 

]>fICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  With  Forty  lUufltrationu  by  "Pmz." 
6to.    £1.  1#. 

SKETCHES  BY  ''BOZ."  A  New  Edition,  with  Forty  niuatratioiii 
by  Gborob  Cbuikbhane.    Svo.     £1.  Is. 

Jf  ARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.  With  Forty  Bliifltrations  by  "Phiz.' 
8to.    £1.  1«. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  WithSeT«nty-fi7eIUu»trationB 
by  Gbosox  Cattsbmole  and  H.  K.  Beowks.    Imperial  8yo.    13«. 

gARNABY  RUDGE.  A  Talb  op  thb  Biots  op  ♦Eiohtt.  With 
Seyenty-eight  Illustrations  by  0.  CattB&uolx  and  H.  E.  Bbowki.  Im- 
perial 8yo.    Ids. 

J^^MERICAN  NOTES,  bob  aEiniBAL  Cibottlation.  Fourth  Edition. 
2  Vols.,  post  8to.    £1. 1#. 

OLIVER  TWIST;  or.  The  Parish-Boy's  PRooRBsg.  Dlus- 
trated  by  Gbobgb  CBViKBHAirK.    Third  Edition,  8  Tols.^  8yo.    £1.  &t. 


CHEAP    AND    UNIFORM    EDITION. 

Sandsomely  printed  in  Crown  Octavo,  Cloth,  mth  Frontitpiecet, 

s.  d. 

THB  PICKWICK  PAPERS 5    0 

irrCHOLAS  NICKLEBY 6    0 

MABTIN  CHUZZLEWIT 6    0 

BABNABY  RUDGE 4    0 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP 4,    0 

OLIVER  TWIST 8    6 

SKETCHES  BY  BOZ 8    6 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 8    6 

AMERICAN  NOTES 2    6 

0HABIE8  DICKEHSS  BEABIHOS. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL.  In  Prone.  Crown  8to,  sewed.  Bd. 
THE  CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH.  Crown  8yo,  sewed.  6rf. 
THB  CHIMBS.    Crown  8to,  sewed.    6(2. 

b2 
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NEW  AND  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  EDITION 

OF 

THE  WOBKS  OF 

MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS, 

BeautykUy  printed  in  Post  800,  and  ear^/uUy  revised  by  the  Author, 
With  Vignettes. 


PICKWICK  PAPEKS,  2  Vols.,  128. 
KICHOLAS  VICKLEBT,  2  Vob.,  128. 

XABxnr  CHUzzLEwrr,  2  vois.,  128. 

OLD  CUBIOSITT  SHOP,  2  Vols.,  128. 

BABSABT  BUDGE,  2  Vob.,  128. 

SKETCHES  BT  BOZ,  1  VoL,  6s. 

OLIVER  TWIST,  1  Vol.,  68.    - 

DOHBET  AHD  SOH,  2  Vob.,  12s 

DAVID  COPPEBFIELD,  2  Vob.,  128. 

PICTURES  FBOH  ITALT  and  AMEBICAH  HOTES,  1  VoL,  68. 

BLEAK  HOUSE,  2  Vols.,  128. 

LITTLE  DOBBIT,  2  Vols.,  128. 

CHBISTKAS  BOOKS,  1  VoL,  68. 


This  Library  Edition  wan  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  Mb.  Diokevb'b  Writings  in  s  &r  more  convenient  fonn,  at  onoe  for 
present  pemsal,  and  for  preserration,  than  any  of  them  hare  yet  appeared  in. 
A  new  fount  of  type  was  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  great  care  has 
been  taken' to  render  the  Series  legible,  compact,  and  handsomd. 
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Craik — The  English  of  Shakespeare ; 

niufltrated  in  a  Philological  Commentary  on  his  Tragedy  of '  Julins  CsDsar.' 
B^  GEORGE  LILLIE  CSAIK,  Profeesor  of  History  and  of  English 
Literature  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  Second  Edition,  Post  8to,  doth.   5«. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  English 

LAKGI7AGE.  For  the  use  of  the  Junior  Classes  in  Colleges,  and 
the  Higher  Classes  in  Schools.  By  GEORGE  L.  CRAIK.  Third 
Edition,   eyised  and  improved.     Post  8vo,  cloth.     2«.  M. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  The  Infemo. 

A  Literal  Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text  of  the  original  Collated  with 
the  best  Editions,  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  JOHN  A.  CABLTLB, 
M.D.    Post  8yo,  with  a  Portrait,  cloth.    14f. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy ; 

or,  THE  INFERNO,  PURGATORY,  AND  PARADISE.  Rendered 
into  English  Metre  by  FREDERICK  POLLOCK.  With  Fifty  Illustra- 
tioDs,  drawn  by  GEORGE  SCHARF,  JuK.    Post  8to,  eloth.     14f. 

Davidson — ^Drawing  for  Elementary  Schools ; 

Being  a  Manual  of  the  Method  of  Teaching  Drawing,  Special  adapted 
for  the  Use  of  Masters  of  National  and  Parochial  Schools.  By  ELLIS  A. 
DAVIDSON,  Head  Master  of  the  Chester  School  of  Art,  and  Professor  of 
Drawing  at  the  Chester  Diocesan  Training  CoUeffe.  Published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  uie  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education.    Post  8to,  cloth.    8#. 

Delamotte — The  Oxymel  Process  in  Photography. 

By  PHILIP  H.  DELAMOTTE,  F.S.A.,  Professor  of  Drawing  in  King's 
College,  London.    Crown  8to.    1«. 

De  Pontes — ^Poets  and  Poetry  of  Germany. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES.  By  MADAME  L. 
DAV£Sl£S  DE  PONT^iS.    Two  Volumes,  post  8to,  doth.     18«. 

Dietrich — ^Russian  Popular  Tales. 

Translated  from  the  German  Version  of  ANTON  DIETRICH.  VT^ith  an 
Introduction  by  JACOB  GRIMM.     Post  8to,  cloth.    5#. 

Direy — Grammaire  Pran9aise. 

Par  L.  DIREY.    12mo,  cloth.    3*. 

Latin  Grammar. 


By  L.  DIREY.    12mo,  cloth.    4*. 


-and  Poggo's  English  Grammar. 


12mo,  cloth.    Ss. 

Dixon — ^Eobert  Blake,  Admiral  and  General  at 

SEA.  Based  on  Family  and  State  Papers.  By  HEPWORTH  DIXON, 
Author  of  *  Life  of  Wilham  Penn.'  C&eap  Edition.  Post  8to,  bds.  2«. 
Post  8to,  cloth,  with  Portrait.    2b.  6d, 
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Dixon — ^William  Penn. 

AN  HISTORICAL  BIOGRAPHY.  By  WILLIAM  HSPWOSTH 
DIXON,  Author  of  *  Life  of  Howaid.'  With  a  Pavtrait.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   FoolBCttp  Sto,  doth.    7«. 

Domville — ^The  Mosaic  Sabbath ; 

A  PAMPHLET  SHOWING  THE  FOURTH  OOMMANBMSNT  TO 
BE  NOT  OBLIGATORY  ON  CHRISTIANS.  Bt  SIR  W.  DOM- 
VILLE. It  forms  the  first  Chapter  of  the  Yolume  of  the  Sabhaths  of  the 
Old  Testament.    8to,  sewed.    6d. 

-The  Sabbath; 


Or,  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SIX  TEXTS  COMMONLY 
ADDUCED  FROM  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  PROOF  OF  A 
CHRISTIAN  SABBATH.  By  SIR  W.  DOMVILLE.  With  a  Sup- 
plement.    Vol.  I.    8vo,  cloth.    d«. 

-The  Sabbath; 

Or,  AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  SUPPOSED  OBLIGATION  OF 
THE  SABBATH  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  SIR  W. 
DOBT^ILLE.    Vol.  IL    Bto,  oloth.    9f. 

Doyle — ^Overland  Journey  to  the  Great  Exhibi- 

TION ;  Showing  a  few  Extra  Articles  and  Visitors.  By  RICHARD 
DOYLE.     Oblong  boards.    Plain,  Ss. ;  coloured,  &t. 

Dyee's  Elementary  Outlines  of  Ornament. 

Fifty  Selected  Plates.    Folio,  sewed.    6e. 

Edinburgh  Tales. 

In  one  thick  toL,  imp.  8to,  (iill  gilt  back.    Ss,  Sd. 

Elementary  Drawing  Book. 

Directions  for  introducing  the  First  Steps  of  Elementaiy  Drawing  in 
Schools,  and  among  Workmen.  With  Lists  of  Materials,  Objects,  and 
Models.  By  the  Author  of  *  Drawing  for  Young  Children,'  etc.  Pre- 
pared and  published  at  the  request  of  Uke  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Small  4to,  cloth.    4».  6d. 

Elfie  in  Sicily. 

2  Tols.,  post  Svo,  cloth.     ISt, 

Fairholt — Costume  in  England. 

A  HISTORY  OF  DRESS,  from  the  Earliest  Period  until  the  dose  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  ;  with  a  Glossary  of  Terms  for  all  Articles  of  Use 
or  Ornament  worn  about  the  Person.  By  F.  W.  FAIRHOLT,  F.S.A. 
With  upwards  of  600  Engravings,  drawn  on  Wood  by  the  Author.  New 
Edition  in  the  preu. 

-Tobacco :  its  History  and  Associations ; 


Including  ao  Account  of  the  PLANT  and  its  MANUFACTURE,  with 
its  Mode  of  Use  in  all  A^  and  Countries.  By  F.  W.  FAIRHOI'" 
F.S.A.    With  100  Illustrations  by  the  Author.     Post  8to,  doth.    9m. 
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Fairholt — The  Home  of  Shakespeare, 

ILLUSTBATED  AND  DE8CBIBED.  By  F.  W.  PAIBHOI/T,  F.S.A., 
Author  of  'Costume  in  England,*  etc.  With  Thirty-three  Engrayings. 
Small  8to.    2«.  6d. 

Pinlaison  —  New  Government   Succession   Duty 

TABLES;  for  the  Use  of  Sucoeflsors  to  Property,  their  Solicitors  and 
Agents,  and  others  concerned  in  the  Payment  of  ihe  Duties  Levied  on  all 
Successions,  uiider  Authority  of  the  present  Statute,  16  &  17  Tictoria, 
cap.  51.    By  ALEXANDER  GLEN  FINLAISON.   Post  8vo,  cloth.   6f. 

Gallenga — The  History  of  Piedmont. 

By  ANTONIO  GALLENGA,  Member  of  the  Sardinian  Parliament,  etc. 
In  3  vols.,  crown  8yo,  cloth.     24*. 

-Coimtry  Life  in  Piedmont. 


By  ANTONIO  GALLENGA.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    8*.  W. 

Gaskell — Cranford. 

By  MBS.  GASKELL.    Post  8to,  boards.    2ff. 

i 

Mary  Barton. 

A  TALE  OF  MANCHESTER  LIFE.  By  Mrs.  GASKELL.  Fourth 
Editi<m.  Two  vols.,  post  Syo,  doth.  18f  .*  And  a  Chei^  Edition,  post 
8vo,  boards,  2#. 

^Ruth ;  A  Novel. 

Thi«e  vols.,  post  8to,  doth,  31«.  6<f .  And  a  Cheap  Edition,  post  8to, 
boards,  2? . 

-Lizzie  Leigh,  and  other  Tales. 


Post  8yo,  boards.    2«. 

Libbie  Marsh's  Three  Eras. 


A  LANCASHIBE  TALE.    Second  Edition.    Foolscap,  sewed.    4<l. 

^Hand  and  Heart ;  and  Bessy's  Troubles. 

AT  HOME.    Foolscap,  sewed.    4c{. 

-The    Sexton's    Hero;    and   Christinas 


STOBMS  AND  SUNSHINE.    Foolscap,  sewed,    ^d. 

^North  and  South. 


Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Syo,  cloth.    6«. 

-Moorland  Cottage. 


With  Illastretions  by  BIBKET  FOSTER.    Foolscap  8yo^  cloth.    2f.  6<l. 

German  Love. 

FBOM  THE  PAPERS  OF  AN  ALIEN.  Translated  by  SUSANNA 
WINKWOBTH,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author.  Fodsoap,  doth 
4r.6(i. 
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Hall — Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  Peace  as  in  War. 

Bj  HEBBEBT  BTNG  HALL.    Seoond  Edition.    Foolscap,  doth.    3«. 

Sayah ;  or.  The  Courier  to  the  East. 


By  HEBBEBT  BTSGt  HALL.    Fookoap,  boards.    2».  Sd. 

HaUow  Isle  Tragedy  (The). 

8  Yolfl.,  poet  8to,  cloth.    3U.  6d, 

Hand  Phrenologically  Considered  (The). 

Being  a  OlimpBO  at  the  Belation  of  the  Mind  with  the  Organisation  of  the 
Body.    Post  8vo,  with  Four  Plates,  doth.    4f .  6d. 

Hannay — ^Eustace  Conyers. 

A  NOVEL.  By  JAMES  HANNAY.  Cheap  Edition.  Poet  8to, 
boards.    2«. 

Hawthorne — ^The  Blithedale  Eomance. 

By  NATHANIEL  HAWTHOBNE.  Cheap  Edition.  Post  Svo,  boards.  2f. 

Haxthausen — The  Eussian  Empire ; 

ITS  PEOPLE,  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  RESOUBCES.  By  BABON 
VON  HAXTHAUSEN,  *  Author  of  *  Transcaucasia,'  etc.  Translated 
and  issued  under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  Author.  In  two  yols., 
Sto,  doth.    28t. 

Transcaucasia. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  NATIONS  AND  BACES  BETWEEN  THE 
BLACK  SEA  AND  THE  CASPIAN.  By  BARON  VON  HAXT- 
HAUSEN. With  eight  Coloured  Dluatrations  by  aBAEB.  8to,  cloth. 
18t. 


-The  Tribes  of  the  Caucasus ; 


WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OP  SCHAMYL  AND  THE  MUREDS.  By 
BABON  VON  HAXTHAUSEN.    Post  8to,  doth.    5s. 

Heinrich  Heine's  Book  of  Songs. 

A  Translation.    By  JOHN  E.  WALLIS.    Crown  8to,  doth.    9s. 

Henslow — ^Hlustrations  to  be  Employed   in  the 

PBACTICAL  LESSONS  ON  BOTANY.  Adapted  to  all  Oasees. 
Prepared  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  By  the  BEV.  PROFES- 
SOR HENSLOW.    With  Illustrations.    Post  Svo.    6d. 

Hill — Travels    in    the    Sandwich    and    Society 

ISLANDS.  By  S.  S.  HILL,  Author  of  *TraTeU  in  Siberia,*  etc.  Post 
8to,  cloth.    lOf.  6d, 

House  of  Eaby  (The) ; 

Or,  OUB  LADY  OP  DARKNESS.  A  Norel.  Three  vols.,  post  8to, 
cloth.    SU.  ed. 
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Conducted  by  CHARLES  DICKENS.     19  vols.,  roy.  8vo,  cloth.     6f .  6d. 
each.     (All  the  back  Numbers  and  Parts  may  now  be  had.) 


Household  Words  (The). 

^     '  ■     IS  DICKI 

mbers  and 

Christmas  Stories  from. 

Bqyal  Sfo,  cloth.    2s.  6d, 

Industrial  and  Social  Position  of  Women, 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  AND  LOWER  RANKS.    Post  8to,  doth.    10#.  6A 

Italian  Cause  (The),  Its  History  and  Its  Hopes. 

ITALY'S  APPEAL  TO  A  FREE  NATION.    8vo.  doth.    B*. 

Jervis — The  Eifle-Musket. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Enfield-Prichett  Rifle,  recently  adopted  in  the 
British  Service.  By  CAPTAIN  JERVIS  WHITE  JERVIS,  M.P., 
Royal  Artillery,  Author  of  the  *  Manual  of  Field  Operations.*  Second 
and  Cheaper  Edition^  with  Additions.    Post  8to,  cloth.    28. 

Our  Engines  of  War,  and  how  we  got  to 

MAKE  THEM.  By  CAPTAIN  JERVIS  WHITE  JERVIS,  M.P., 
Royal  Artillery,  with  many  Illustrations.     Post  8yo,  cloth.    6». 

Jewsbury — The  Half-Sisters. 

A  NOVEL.  By  GERALDINE  E.  JEWSBITRY.  Cheap  Edition. 
Post  8to,  boards.     28. 

Johnson — A  Winter's  Sketches  in  the  South  of 

FRANCE  AND  THE  PYRENEES.  With  Remarks  upon  the  Use  of 
the  Climate  and  Mineral  Waters  in  the  Cure  of  Disease.  By  FREDE- 
RICK H.  JOHNSON,  M.R.C.S.  Eno.,  L.A.C.,  formerly  President  of  the 
Hunterian  Society  of  Edinburgh.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     Ss.  6d. 

Journal  of  Design  and  Manufactures. 

Six  Volumes.  Containing  213  Patterns  of  actual  Fabrics,  and  between 
600  and  700  Engrayings  on  Wood.    8to,  cloth.    Each  Volume,  7«.  6d. 

Keightley — The  Life,  Opinions,  and  Writings  of 

JOHN  MILTON ;  WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  *  PARADISE 
LOST.'  By  THOMAS  KEIGHTLEY.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo, 
doth.    lOs.  ed. 

The  Poems  of  John  MUton ; 

WITH  NOTES  by  THOMAS  KEIGHTLEY.    2  vols.,8vo,  doth.    21#. 

Kelly — ^Life  in  Victoria  in  1853  and  in  1858. 

By  THOMAS  KELLY.    2  toIs.,  post  Bto,  doth.    21*. 
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CHARLES    LEVER'S  WORKS. 

LIBRARY  EDITION. 

or  DXMT  OCTAYO,  XLLUSTKATED  BT  PHIZ. 


DAVENPORT  DUNN;  A  Man  of  Our  Day.  One  Thick  Vo- 
lume, demy  S^o,  dotii,  with  44  lUustnttions.    23#. 

THE  MARTINS  OF  CRO'  MARTIN.  2  Vola.,  with  40  Dlus- 
trationfl.    14». 

HARRY  LORREQUER.    1  Vol.,  with  22  IlluBtrations.    7*. 

CHARLES  O'MALLEY,  THE  IRISH  DRAGOON.  2  Vols, 
with  44  lUuatrations.     14«. 

JACK  HINTON,  THE  GTJARDaMAN.  1  Vol.,  with  26 
lUustntionB.    Is. 

TOM  BIJRKB  OF  "  OURS."  2  Vols.,  with  44  lUustrations.  14*. 

THE  O'DONOGHUB:  a  Talb  op  Ibblawd  Fifty  Ybabs  Ago. 

1  Vol.,  ?rith  26  HlustratioiiB.    7«. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  QWYNNE.  2  Vols.,  with  40  DluBtrar 
tionB.    14». 

ROLAND  CASHEL.    2  Vols.,  with  40  IDustrations.    14*. 
THE  DALTONS;  or,  Thbeb  Roads  iir  Lipb.     2  Vols.,  with 
niuBtrntions.    14«. 

THE  PODD  FAMILY  ABROAD.  2  Vols.  With  40  Illus- 
trations.   14». 


CHEAP  AND  TJVIFOBH  EDITIOH   OF  LEVER'S  WORKS. 

WITH  ILLUSTBATIOKS  BT  H.  K.  BBOWNB. 
Tbii  Bdition  is  handaomely  printed  in  Crown  OotaTo,  and  each  Vohime  wiUoontain 
EIQST  EFGBAVIVGB  BT  H.  K.  BB0WBB. 
Bound  in  Cloth.    Price  4r. 

JACK  HINTON.    4*. 

TOM  BURKE  OF  "  OURS."     In  2  Vols.    8*. 
HARRY  LORREQUER.    4*. 

CHARLES  O'MALLEY,  THE  IRISH  DRAGOON.  In  2  Vols. 
8«. 

THE  O'DONOGHUE.    4*. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  GWYNNB.    In  2  Vols.    8*. 

ROLAND  CASHEL.    In  2  Vols.     8*. 

THE  DALTONS.     In  2  Vols.     8*. 

THE  DODD  FAMILY  ABROAD.     In  2  Vols.     8*. 
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Kongsley — Alton  Locke :  Tailor  and  Poet. 

An  Antobiography.  By  the  Ber.  CHABLES  EIN08LBY.  Cheap 
Edition.    Poet  8vo,  boards.    2s, 

Kingston — ^Western  Wanderings ; 

Or,  A  PLEASURE  TOUB  IN  CANADA.  By  W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON. 
2  vols.,  post  Syo,  cloth,  with  Illustrations.     24#. 

Kohl — Kitclii-Gami : 

WANDERINGS  ROUND  LAKE  SUPERIOR.  By  J.  G.  KOHL. 
With  Woodouts.     Syo,  cloth.     19s, 

Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  an  (Mcer  of  the  Guards 

DURING  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR.  .  Pcap.,  doth.    5«. 

Lennard — Tales  from  Moliere's  Plays. 

By  DACRE  BARRETT  LENNARD.    Post  Syo,  cloth.    10*.  6d. 

Lennard. — ^Tales  from  Moliere's  Plays,  • 

By  DACRE  BARRETT  LENNARD.    One  VoL  post  8yo.    10*.  6d, 

Lewis — Chess  for  Beginners, 

IN  A  SERIES  OF  PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS.  Showing  the  most 
approred  methods  of  beginning  and  ending  the  Ghime,  together  with  yarions 
Situations  and  Checkmates.  With  Twenty-four  Diagrams  printed  in 
Colours.  By  WILLIAM  LEWIS.  Third  Edition.  Smair4to,  doth.  2i.Gd, 

Lever — The  Fortunes  of  Glenoore. 

By  CHARLES  LEVER.    8  yoIb.,  poet  8yo,  cloth.    81«.  6d. 

Saint  Patrick's  Eve  ; 

Or,  THREE  ERAS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  IRISH  PEASANT.  By 
CHARLES  LEVER.  With  Illustrations  by  '<  Phiz.'*  Small  8yo,  doth. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    2»,  6d. 


Life  and  Letters  of  Barthold  George  Niebuhr. 

WITH  ESSAYS  ON  HIS  CHARACTER  AND  INFLUENCE.  By 
the  CHEVALIER  BUNSEN,andProfeesors  BIL/LNDIS  and  LOEBELL. 
Second  Edition.    8  yoIs.,  8yo,  cloth.    42«. 

Little  Poems  for  Little  People. 

By  M.  S.  C.  With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Small  8?o,  doth. 
Is.ed, 
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Lowry's  Table  Atlas. 

With  a  Copious  Index.  100  Coloured  Mape.   Large  4to,  ludf-bound.   12t, 

A  New  Series  of  Maps,  in  large  4to,  price  One  Penny  each  Map  plain, 
and  Twopence  with  tlie  Boun&ries  Coloured ;  completed  in  100  Maps, 
any  of  which  can  be  purchased  separately,  plain,  lc2.,  coloured,  2d. 


LIST   OF  THE   MAPS. 


BhMi. 

I,  8.       World  in  Hemiapherw— 3  Maps. 
S,  4.       World  on  Memtor's  Projection 

5.  EoKipe. 

6.  Briiiah  lales. 

7.  8.        Englrad  and  Wale»-S  Maps. 
9.  Scotland— General. 

10.  Ireluid — Qeneral. 

11.  France,  in  Pronnoes. 

12  to  16.  France,  in  Departments— 4  Maps. 

16.  Holland  and  Belgium. 

17.  8p»in  and  Fortagal—Oeneral. 
18  to  21.  Spain  and  Portugal— 4  M»pB. 
32.  lUlT— General. 

23  to  36.  Itafy-4  M»pi. 

37.  Pruaaia  and  German  States. 

38  to  81.  Germanr   and    Bwitserland  —  4 

Maps. 
83.  Austrian  Bmnire. 

83,84.      Hungary   ana  TnuuylTaoia— 3 

86.  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Greece. 
36.  Boephorua  and  DMrdanellea. 

87.  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

88.  39.      Sweden  and  Norway— 3  Maps. 

40.  Denmark. 

41 .  Bussia  in  Europe. 
43.  Asia,  North. 

4i,  44.      Asia,  South,   and   Indian   Seas 

—3  Maps. 
46.  India-General. 

46  to  63.  India— 7  Maps. 
63.  Persia  and  Tartary. 

64^66.      Turkey   in  Asia   and  Western 

Persia-8  Maps. 


Sheet. 
66. 

67.68. 

69,60. 
61. 


Eastern  Persia. 

Syria    and  Arabia  Petnsa  —  2 

Maps. 
China  and  Indian  Seaa— 8  Mape. 
Zealand- 


Australia   and   New 
General  Map. 
63,  63.      Australia— 3  Maps. 
64  to  66.  New  South  Wales— 8  Maps. 

67.  •       Victoria,  or  Port  Philip  District. 

68.  New  Zealand. 

60,  70.      Polynesia— 3  Maps. 

71,  73.      Africans  Magps. 

73  to  76.  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and 
Bed  Sea— 3  Maps. 

76,77.  North  Africa— comprising  Mo- 
rocco, Algiers,  and  Tunis — 8 
Maps. 

78  to  80.  West  Afinoa — comprising  Sene- 
gambia,  Liberia,  Souoan,  and 
Guinea— 8  Maps. 

Rl,  82,      Southern  Africa— 3  Maps. 

83.  British  North  America. 

84.  Arctic  Regions. 

86, 86.  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Nova  Scotia— 3  Mapa. 

87.  North  America— General. 

88,  89.      United   States— 3  Mapa— Gene- 

ral. 

00  to  98.  United  Statea— I  Maps. 

94.  Mexico. 

96.  West  Indies  and  Central  Ame- 

rica. 

96.  Sonth  America — General. 

97  to  100.  South  Amerioar-1  Maps. 


Lytto: 


n — ^Money. 

A  COBiTEDY,  in  Vive  Acta.    By  SIR  EDWARD  BTJLWER  L'TTTON. 
870,  sewed.     2#.  6d, 

^Not  80  Bad  as  We  Seem ; 

Or,  MANY   SIDES  TO  A  CHARACTER.      A   COMEDY,  in  Fire 
Aoto.    By  SIR  EDWARD  BULWER  LYTTON.   8vo,  aewed.    2».  Gd. 

EicheKeu;  or,  The  Conspiracy. 

A  PLAY,  in  Five  Acts.     By  SIR  EDWARD  BULWER  LYTTON. 
8vo,  sewed.    2«.  6d, 

The  Lady  of  Lyons ; 

Or,  LOVE  AND  PRIDE.    A  PLAY,  in  Five  Acts.  By  SIR  EDWARD 
BULWER  LYTTON.    8vo,  sewed,    Za.  6d. 

M*Cullagh — Industrial  History  of  Free  Nations, 

Considered  in  Relation  to  their  Domestic  Institutions  and  External  Policy. 
By  W.  TORRENS  M'CULLAGH.     2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth.     24». 
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M*Oullagli — Use  and  Study  of  History. 

Being  the  Subetanoe  of  a  Course  of  LectureB  deliTered  in  Dublin. 
TOBBENS  M'CnLLAGH.    Second  Edition.    8?o,  cloth.    lOt. 


Macknight — History  of  the  Life  and  Times   of 

EDMTOD  BUBKE.  By  THOMAS  MACKNIGHT,  Author  of  «The 
Bu^ht  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  M.P. :  a  Literary  and  Political  Biography,*  and 
*  Thirty  Years  of  Foreign  Policy :  a  Histoiy  of  the  Secreta^ships  of  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  viscount  Palmerston.*  Vols.  I.  and  IL,  demy  Sro, 
cloth.     SOt. 

*«*  Volume  III.,  completing  the  Work,  is  in  the  press. 

Maidstone— Abd-el-Kader.     A  Poem. 

In  Six  Cantos.    By  VISCOUNT  MAIDSTONE.    8vo,  cloth.     16#. 

Manual  of  Erencli  Cookery. 

Dedicated  to  the  Housekeepers  and  Cooks  of  England  who  wish  to  Study 
the  Art.  Simplified  for  the  benefit  of  the  most  unlearned.  By  One  who 
has  tested  the  Beceipts.    Foap.  8yo,  cloth.    6«. 

Mariotti— Italy  in  1848. 

ByL.  MABIOTTL    8vo,  doth.    12#. 

Markham — Ouzco  and  Lima. 

Being  an  Account  of  a  Journey  to  the  Ancient  Capital  of  Peru ;  and  a 
Vbit  to  the  Capital  and  Provinces  of  modem  Peru.  By  CLEMENTS  B. 
MABKHAM,  F.B.O.S.    Post  Sto,  cloth,  with  Illustrations.    14r. 

Marryat — Henry  Lyle. 

Or,  LIFE  AND  EXISTENCE.  By  EMILIA  MABBYAT.  2  toIs. 
post  8to,  cloth.    21«. 


Masius — Studies  from  Nature. 

B;^  HEBMANN  MASIUS.    Translated  by  CHABLES  BONEB.    Beau- 
"  f  illustrated,  crown  8vo,  doth.    8t.  6d. 


By  HI 

tifullyi 


Mayhew — ^Paved  with  Gold ; 

Or,  THE  BOMANCE  AND  BEALITY  OF  THE  LONDON 
STBEETS.  An  Unfeshionable  Novel.  By  AUGUSTUS  MAYHEW 
(one  of  the  Brothers  Mayhew).  With  Twenty-six  Illustrations  by  "Phiz." 
Demy  8to,  cloth.    14*. 

Melincourt ; 

Or,  SIB  OBAN  HAUT-TON.  By  the  Author  of  *  Headlong  Hall,*  etc. 
Cheap  Edition.    Post  Sto,  boards.    2*. 
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Memoirs  of  a  Stomach. 

Kdited  by  a  Ministo  of  the  Interior.  Ninth  Bditkm.  Fcap.,  lewed.  1#. 

Menzies — ^Early  Ancient  History; 

Or,  THB  ANTE-GEEEK  PBBIOD  AS  IT  APPBAKS  TO  US  SINCE 
THE  MOST  BECENT  DISOOYEBIES  IN  EGYPT  AND  ASSYBIA 
With  Beferenoes  to  Wilkinson,  Layard,  and  other  Authorities.  Intended 
for  popular  use.    By  HENBY  MENZIES.    1  toL,  post  8to.     4a.  ^d, 

Meredith — ^The  Wanderer. 

A  POEM.  By  the  Author  of  <  aytemneatra,'  etc  Second  Edition. 
Foolscap  8vo,  oloth.    9s,  6d. 

Meredith — The  Shaving  of  Shagpat. 

An  ABABIAN  ENTEETAINMENT.  By  GEOBGE  MEBEDITH. 
Post  8to,  cloth.     lOf.  Bd. 

The  Ordeal  of  Bichard  Feverel. 


By  GEOBGE  MEBEDITH.    8  yob.,  post  8yo,  doth.    81«.  ed. 

Michiels — Secret  History  of  the  Austrian  Govem- 

MENT,  AND  OP  ITS  SYSTEMATIC  PEBSECUTIONS  OF  PBO- 
TESTANTS.  Compiled  from  official  documents.  By  ALFBED  MI- 
CHIELS.    Post  8yo,  cloth.    109.  Gd. 

Mildinayes,  The ; 

Or,  THE  CLEBGYMAN'S  SECBET ;  A  Story  of  Twenty  Years  Ago. 
In  8  Vols.,  post  Syo,  doth.    Sis.  6d. 

Millington — ^Heraldry ; 

IN  HISTOBY,  POETBY,  AND  BOMANCE.  With  numerous  Hlus- 
trations.    PostSyo..  9s. 

Miscellanea  Graphica : 

Bepresentations  of  Ancient,  Medieyal,  and  Benaissance  Bemains,  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Londeeborough.  Drawn,  engrayed,  and  desorihed  by 
FBEDEBICK  W.  FAIBHOLT,  F.SA.,  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Normandy,  Picardy,  and  Poictiers.  The  Histo- 
rical Introduction  by  THOMAS  WBIGHfl,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  Corre- 
sponding; Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  In  One  yolume,  imperial 
4to,  doui,  price  £8. 16s.,  with  Forty-six  Plates,  some  of  them  printed  in 
colour,  and  nimnerous  Engrayings  on  wood. 

Money — ^Twelve  Months  with  the  Bashi-Bazouks. 

By  EDWABD  MONEY.  With  Coloured  Illustrations.  Post  8to, 
cloth.    7#. 

Montalha — ^Fairy  Tales  from  all  Nations. 

By  ANTHONY  B.  MONTALBA.  EmbeUishcd  with  Twenty-four 
Illustrations  by  BICHABD  DOYLE.    Small  8yo,  extm  doth.    6f.  Gd. 
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Morgan — The  Mmd  of  Shakspeare  as  exhibited 

IN  HIS  WORKS.     By  the  Bev.  A.  A.  HOEGAN.    Fooboap,  doth. 

MorW — ^Fables  and  Fairy  Tales. 

Bj  HENBY  MOBLEY.    With  Thirty  lUustntions  hj  Cbaslxs  Bbv- 
KBTT.    Post  8to,  cloth.    6«. 

Memoirs  of  Bartholomew  Fair. 

Br  HENBY  MOBLEY.    With  Eighty  Hlustrations.    Demy  8to,  oloth. 
2U 


The  Life  of  Henry  Cornelius  Agnppa 

YON  NETTESHEIM,  Doctor  and  Knight,  commonly  known  as  a  Magi- 
cian.   By  HENBY  MOBLEY.    In  2  toIb.,  poet  8to,  cloth.    18f. 

Jerome  Cardan. 


A  BIOGRAPHY.     By   HENBY  MOBLEY.     Two  vols.,  post  8to, 
cloth.    18f. 

The  Life  of  Bernard  Palisey,  of  Saintes ; 

His  Labours  and  DisooTeries  in  Arts  and  Science.    By  HENBY  MOB- 
LEY.   Post  8to,  cloth,  price  12a.    Second  and  cheaper  Edition. 

How  to  Make  Home  Unhealthy. 

By  HENBY  MOBLEY.    Beprinted    from    the  *  Examiner.*     Second 
Edition.    Small  Syo,  stiff  wrapper.    1«. 


Gossip. 

By  HENBY    MOBLEY.     Beprinted  from  the  <  Household  Words.' 
Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.'  Crown  8to,  doth.    5«. 

-A  Defence  of  Ignorance. 


By  HENBY  MOBLEY.    Small  8yo,  cloth.    3*, 

Muloch — ^The  Head  of  the  Family. 

By  Miss  MULOCH.    Cheap  Edition.    Post  8to,  boards.    2f. 

-Olive ;  a  Novel. 


By  Miss  MULOCH.    Cheap  Edition.    Post  8^0,  boards.    2t. 

The  Ogilvies ;  a  Novel. 

By  Miss  MULOCH.    Cheap  Edition.    Post  8to,  boards.    2*. 

-Agatha's  Husband. 


By  Miss  MULOCH.    Cheap  Edition.    Post  8to,  boards.    2«. 


24  crjlPMXS  and  hall. 


Mushet — ^Book  of  Symbols. 


My  Own  Treasury. 

A  GHft  Book  for  Bojs  and  Qirk.  With  Two  Hnndrod  Engnyings.  Li 
a  thick  poet  8vo  volume,  doth,  gilt  back  and  edges.    5f . 

Narragansett ;  or,  the  Plantations : 

A  STORY  OF  177-.    8  vols.,  post  8to,  cloth.    81#.  W. 

Niebuhr — Heroic  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece. 

Belated  by  BABTHOLD  NIEBTJHB  to  his  Little  Son  Marcua.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  FELIX  SUMMEBLY.  With  Four  Coloured  Dlustrs- 
tions  by  H.  J.  TOWNSEKD.  In  small  4to,  bound  in  fancy  cloth.  2«.  Qd. 

Norton — Child  of  the  Islands ;  a  Poem. 

By  the  HON.  MBS.  NOBTON.  Second  Edition.    Square  Sro,  doth.   6«. 

Nuts  and  Nutcrackers. 

With  upwards  of  60  Illustrations  by  "  Phiz."  Third  Edition.  Foolscap, 
boards.    2f. 


Our  Parm  of  Pour  Acres,  and  the  Money  We 

MADE  BY  IT.      Fourteenth  Edition.    Small  post  8vo,  boards.    2f. 

Packe— The  Spirit  of  Travel. 

By  CHARLES  PACEE,  of  the  Inner  Temple.    Post  8to,  doth.   2$.  6d. 

Picture  Book  of  Animals. 

With  One  Hundred  and  Eighty  Descriptions.    Square,  boards.    1#.  6d, 

Eaikes — ^Notes  on  the  North- Western  Provinces 

OF  INDIA.  By  OHABLES  BAIKBS,  Magistrate  and  Collector  of 
Mynporie.    8vo,  cloth.    6». 

Eambles  and  Eecollections  of  a  Ply-Pisher. 

Illustrated.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  ample  Instructions  to  the 
Novice.  Inclusive  of  Fly-making,  and  a  List  of  Beally  Useful  Flies.  By 
CLEBICUS.    With  Eight  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  doth.    Is, 
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Beading  for  Travellers. 

A  NEW  LIBRABY  OF  RAILWAY  LITEBATUBE.  Printed  in  a 
dear  and  legible  type,  expressly  adapted  to  the  oonTenienoe  of  BaUway 
Trayellers. 

OLD  BOADS  AND  NEW  BOADS.    Foolscap,  sewed.     1#. 

MAGIC  AND  WITCHCBAFT.    Foolscap,  sewed.    1#. 

FRANKLIN'S  FOOTSTEPS.    By  0.  B.  Mabxhak.     Foolscap,  sewed. 
U.6d. 

THE    YILLAQE    DOCTOE.      Translated   by  Ladt   Duif   Oobdok. 
Foolscap,  sewed.     Is, 

MONTENEGRO,    AND  THE    SLAVONIANS    OF    TITBKEY.     By 
CouKT  Valbbiak  Kbasdtski.    Foolscap,  sewed.    Is,  Sd, 

GHABACTEB  AND  ANECDOTES   OF  CHABLES  IL     By  the  late 
Chablbs  Babebb,  M.A.    Foolscap,  sewed.    1#. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON.    By  Thomas  Cabltlb.    Foolscap,  1#. 

FLOBIAN  AND  CBESCENZ.    By  Bbb.  Avbbbaoh.  Foobcap,  sewed.  Is. 

THE  HUNGAEIAN  EMIGBATION  INTO  TUBKEY.  By  a  Hoittbd. 
Foolscap,  sewed.    Is, 

SIB  PHILIP  SIDNEY  AND  THE  ABCADIA.     By  Jambs  Cbosslby. 
Foolscap,  sewed.     Is, 

A  VISIT  TO  BELGRADE.    Foolscap,  sewed.    Is, 

BUBNS.    By  Thomas  Cablylb.    Foolscap,  sewed.    U. 

PianiBES  FROM  THE  EAST.    By  John  Cafpbb.    Foolscap,  sewed. 
U.ed, 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  SEAT  OF  WAB  IN  THE  NORTH.     Foolscap, 
sewed.     Is, 

CARDINAL  WOLSEY;  HIS  RISE  AND  FALL,  AS  RELATED  BY 
CAVENDISH.    Foolscap,  sewed.    Is, 

ALFIEBI;  HIS  LIFE,   ADVENTUBES,  AND  WOBKS.    A  Sketch 
by  Chablbs  Mitohbll  Chabibs.    Foolscap,  sewed.    Is. 

Eedgrave  —  A     Manual     and     Catechism     on 

COLOUB.    By  BICHABD  BEDGBAVE,  B.A.    24mo,  doth.    dd. 

Ridge — Health   and  Disease,  their  Laws,  with 

PLAIN  PBAOTICAL  PRESCRIFTIONS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 
By  BENJAMIN  BIDGE,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S.  Second  Edition.  Post  8to, 
doth.    12«. 
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Robert  Momay. 

By  MAX  FEBBEB.    Post  8to,  doth.    9m. 

Royal  Nursery  ABO  Book. 

with  Fire  Handred  Woodcats,  and  Eight  Coloured  Pages.  Crown  8to, 
sewed.     1$. 

Sala — Gaslight  and  Daylight,  with  some  London 

SCENES  THEY  SHINE  UPON.  By  aEOBGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA, 
Crown  Sto,  cloth.    6s. 

St.  John,  Bayle — ^Montaigne,  the  Essayist : 

A  Biography.  By  BAYLE  St.  JOHN.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 
2  Tols.,  post  870,  doth.    2U. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 

ST.  SIMON;  Or,  THE  COUBT  OP  FBANCE  DUBINa  THE 
LAST  PABT  OF  THE  BEIGN  OF  LOUIS  XIV.,  AND  THE 
BEGENCY  OF  THE  DUKJ:  OF  OBLEANS.  Abridged 'from  the 
French.    By  BAYLE  St.  JOHN.    4  yoIs.,  post  8to,  doth.    42f . 

■ The  Subalpine  Kingdom ; 

Or,  EXPEBIENCES  AND  STUDIES  IN  SAVOY,  PIEDMONT, 
AND   GENOA.   By  BAYLE  St.  JOHN.    2  toIs.,  post  8yo,  doth.  21m. 

: Purple  Tints  of  Paris : 


Sketches  and  Manners  in  the  Empire.    By  BAYLE  St.  JOHN.    Second 
Edition.    Post  8to,  doth.    12*. 

Two  Years'  Residence  in  a  Le- 


VANTINE    FAMILY.     By  BAYLE    St.  JOHN.     Cheap  Edition. 
Post  8to,  boards.    2m. 


Maretimo ; 


A  STOBY  OF  ADVENTUBE.    By  BAYLE  St.  JOHN.    Beprinted 
from  the  *  Household  Words.*    Post  Syo,  boards.    2m. 


The  Louvre ; 

Or,  BIOGBAPHY    OF    A    MUSEUM.     By   BAYLE    St.  JOHN. 
Post  Syo,  cloth.    lOt.  6d. 

: Five    Views    in    the  Oasis    of 


SIWAH.  Designed  by  BAYLE  St.  JOHN;  and  drawn  on  Stone  by 
Messrs.  AUMONT  and  HOUSELIN.    Large  foUo,  sewed.    12*. 

St.  John,  J.  A. — The  Education  of  the  People. 

By  JAMES  AUGUSTUS  St.  JOHN,  Author  of  *Isis,*  'Life  of  Iiouis 
Napoleon,'  etc.  Post  Svo,  cloth.  Sm.  6d.  Dedicated  to  Sir  John  Peking- 
ton,  M.P. 


-Isis ;  an  Egyptian  Pilgrimage. 


By  JAMES  AUGUSTUS    St.  JOHN.    Second  Edition.    2  toIs.,  post 
8to,  cloth.     12*. 
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St.  Jolin,  J.  A. — ^The  Nemesis  of  Power :  Causes 

AND  FORMS  OP  BEVOLUTION.    By  JAMES  AUGHTSTUS  St. 
JOHN.    Fcap.  doth.    6f. 

Philosophy  at  the  Poot  of  the 

CEOSS.    By  JAMES  AUGUSTUS  St.  JOHN.    Fcap.  cloth.    B*. 

The    Preaching    of   Christ,   its 

NATUBE  AND  CONSEQUENCES.    By  JAMES  AUGUSTUS  St. 
JOHN.    SmaU  8vo,  86wed.    Is.  Sd. 

Savage — ^Bachelor  of  the  Albany.     A  Novel. 

By  M.  W.  SAVAGE.    Cheap  Edition.    Poet  Svo,  boards.    28. 

The  Palcon  Pamily ;  Or,  Young  Ireland. 

A    SATIBICAL    NOVEL.     By  M.  W.  SAVAGE.     Cheap  Edition. 
Post  Svo,  boards.    2». 


My  Uncle  the  Curate. 

By  M.  W.  SAVAGE.    Cheap  Edition.    Post  Svo,  boards.    8*. 

Clovet  Cottage ;  Or,  I  Can't  Get  In, 

A  NOVELETTE.    By  the  Author  of  *  The  Falcon  Family,'  etc. 
Illustrations.    In  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth. 


With 


5«. 


Sharpens  Atlas : 


Comprising  Fifty-four  Maps,  constructed  upon  a  system  of  Scale  and 
Proportion  from  the  most  recent  Authorities,  and  engraved  on  Steel,  by 
J.  WILSON  LOWRY.  With  a  Copious  Consulting  Index.  In  a  Urge 
folio  volume.  Half-morocco,  gilt  back  and  edges,  plun,  86f.;  or  with  the 
maps  coloured,  42«. 

CONTBITTS : — 

AoBtralia  and  New  Zealand. 


1.  The  World— Western  Hemispbere. 

2.  The  World— Eaatem  Hendsphere. 

3.  The  World— Mercator'a  Projection. 

4.  Europe,  with  the  Mediterranean. 

5.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

6.  England  and  Wales— Bailway  Map, 

Korth. 

7.  England  and   Wales— Railway  Map, 

8.  Scotland. 

9.  Ireland. 

10.  France— Belginm—Bwitierlaad. 

11.  Belj{ium  and  Holland. 
'     Holland,  and  Oerman  States. 


12.  Fmasia,  HoJ 
18.  Switzerland. 


Frontier   of 
Ruesia   on 


14.  Austrian  Empire. 

15.  Turk^  and  (ireeoe. 

16.  Greece. 

17.  Italy. 

18.  Spain  and  Portugal. 

19.  Northern   Sweden,  and 

Bussia. 

20.  Denmark,   Sweden,   and 

the  Baltic. 
SI.  Western  Russia,  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Euzine. 

29.  Russia  on  the  Euxine. 
23.  Russia  on  the  Caucasus. 
84.  Russia  in  Europe. 

30.  Northern  Asia— Asiatic  Russia. 

26.  South-Weat.  Asia— Oyerland  to  India. 

27.  Sonth-Eastem  Asia— Birmah,  China, 

and  Japan. 


29.  Egypt  and  Arabia  Petnea. 

30.  Nubia  and  Ab jssinia  to  Bab-el-Mandeb 

Strait. 

31.  Asia  Minor. 

32.  Syria  and  the  Turkish  Provinces  on 

the  Persian  Gulf. 
83.  Western  Persia. 

34.  Eastern  Persia. 

35.  AiTghanistan  and  the  Pui^ab. 

36.  Beloochistan  and  Sdnde. 

37.  Central  India. 

38.  The  Camatio. 

39.  Bengal,  etc. 

40.  India— General  Map. 

41.  North  Africa. 

42.  South  Africa. 

43.  British  North  America. 

44.  Central  America. 

45.  United  States— General  Map. 

46.  United  States— North.East. 

47.  United  SUtes— South-East. 

48.  United  States— South-West. 

49.  Jamaica,  and  Leeward  and  Windward 

Islands. 

50.  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 
61.  South  America. 

52.  Columbian   and  Perurian  Republics, 

and  Western  Brasil. 

53.  La  PlaU,  Chili,  and  Southern  Brazil. 

54.  Eastern  Brazil. 


The  above  Maps  are  sold  Separately.    Each  Map,  Plain,  4(i. ;  Coloured,  Gd. 
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Sharp — Student's  Atlas. 

With  a  Gopioos  Index.  26  Coloured  Maps,  selected  from  the  preceding. 
Folio,  half-boond.    2U. 

Smith — ^To  China  and  Back : 

BEING  A  DIARY  KEPT  OUT  AND  HOME.  By  ALBERT 
SMITH.    8vo,  sewed.     1#. 

Smith — The  Divine  Drama  of  History  and  Civi- 

LIZATION.    By  the  Ber.  JAMES  SMITH.    8to,  doth.    I2f. 

Practical  and  Economical  Cookery,  with 

a  Series  of  Bills  of  Fare.  Also,  Directions  on  Carying,  Trussing,  etc. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH,  many  yean  professed  Cook  to  most  of  the  leading 
femilies  in  the  Metropolis.    Post  8to,  cloth.    6s,  6d. 

Tales  of  the  Trains : 

Bong  some  CHAPTERS  OF  RAILROAD  ROMANCE.  By  TILBURY. 
TRAMP.  With  Numerous  Illustrations  by  "  PHIZ."  Fcap.,  boards. 
New  Edition.    1«.  Gd. 


Thackeray — ^The  Irish  Sketch-Book. 

By  M.  A.  TITMARSH.  A  Cheap  Edition,  Uniform  with  Thackeray's 
'  Miscellaneous  Essays.*     In  crown  8to,  cloth,  with  Illustrations.    6f. 

Notes  of  a  Journey  from  Comhill  to 

GRAND  CAIRO,  BY  WAY  OF  LISBON.  ATHENS,  CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE,  AND  JERUSALEM.  By  W.  M.  THACKERAY.  With 
a  Coloured  Frontispiece.    Second  Edition.     Small  8to,  cloth.    6». 

Christmas  Books : 


Containing  'MRS.  PERKINS*  BALL,*  'DR.  BIRCH,*  *OUR  STREET.* 
Cheap  Edition.  In  one  square  yolume,  doth,  with  all  the  original  Illustra- 
tions.   7s.  6d, 

Thompson — ^The  Passions  of  Animals. 

By  EDWARD  P.  THOMPSON.    Post  8to,  cloth.    10«.  6d. 

Thomson — The  Choice  of  a  Profession. 

A  CONCISE  ACCOUNT  AND  COMPARATIVE  REVIEW  OP 
THE  ENGLISH  PROFESSIONS.  By  H.  BYERLEY  THOMSON, 
B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Author  of  *  The  Laws  of  War  affecting  Ship- 
ping and  Commerce,*  *The  Military  Forces  and  Institutions  of  Gbeat 
Britain.*    Post  870,  doth.     lOs,  6d, 

Thurstan — The  Passionate  Pilgrim ; 

Or,  EROS  and  ANTEROS.  By  HENRYJ.  THURSTAN.  Crown  8to, 
doth.    Ss.  6d. 

Tilbunr  Nogo ; 

Or,  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  UNSUCCESSFUL  MAN. 
By  the  Author  of  *  Digby  Grand.*     2  vols,  post  8vo,  doth.     21*. 
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Townshend — ^Descriptive  Tour  in  Scotland. 

By  CHAUNOY  'BARE  TOWNSHEND.    With  twelve  Dluatrationa. 
8to,  cloth.    9s. 


-Sermons  in  Sonnets : 


WITH  A  TEXT  ON  THE  NEW  YEAR:  and  other  Poems.    By 
CHAUNCY  HARE  TOWNSHEND.    SmaU  8to,  cloth.    7#.  Sd, 

-The  Three  Gates. 


IN  VERSE.     By  CHAUNCY  TTARTC  TOWNSHEND.     Post  8vo, 
doth.    lOf .  6d, 

Twilight  Thoughts.     By  M.  S.  C, 

AuSor  of  *  Little  Poems  for  Little  People,*    Second  Edition,  with  a 
FrontlBpiece.    Fcap.  doth.     Is.  6d. 

TroUope— The  Girlhood  of  Catherine  de'  Medici. 

BylCADOLPHTTSTEOLLOPE.    In  1  toL,  post  8to,  doth.    10t.6d. 

^A  Decade  of  ItaHan  Women. 

By  THOMAS  ADOIjPHUS  TEOLLOPB.    With  Portraits.    8  to1»., 
post  Sto,  oloth.    22(. 


Tuscany  in  1849  and  in  1859. 


By  HSOHAS  ADOLPHUS  TEOLLOPB.    Post  8to,  doth,  10».  W. 


The  KeUys  and  the  O'KeUys. 

By  ANTHONY  TBOLLOPE.    Post  8vo,  doth.    6*. 

The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.    Third  Edition,  with  Map.    8yo,  doth. 
15#. 

-Doctor  Thome.     A  Novel. 


By  ANTHOirr  TBOLLOPE.    Fourth  Edition.   Crown  Sto,  doth.    5*. 

—The  Bertrams.     A  Novel. 

By  ANTHONY  TBOLLOPE.  Second  Edition.  8  toIb.,  poet  8vo, 
doth.    91s.  ed. 

Twining — The  Elements  of  Picturesmie  Sceneiy; 

Or,  STUDIES  OF  NATUBE  MADE  IN  TBAVEL,  with  »  View 
to  Improvement  in  Landscape  Painting.  By  HENBY  TWINING. 
Vol.  IL    Imp.  8yo,  doth.    8». 
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Walmsley — Sketches  of  Algeria  during  the  Ka- 

BYLB  WAE.    By  HUGH  MULLENEUX  WALMSLEY.    Poet  Sro, 
doth.    10$,  ed. 

Wayfaring    Sketches    among    the    Greeks    and 

TUBKS,  JlNTD  on  THE  SHORES  OF  THE  DANUBE.    By  a  Seroi 
Yean*  Besident  in  Qneoe.    Second  Edition.    Poet  Sro,  (doth,    ds. 

Weld — ^A  Vacation  in  Brittany. 

By  C.  B.  WELD,  Author  of  *  Vacation  Tour  in  the  United  Statee  and 
Canada.'    With  Blustrationa.    Poet  8to,  doth.    10$,  Qd. 

The  Whist-Player. 


THE  LAWS  AND  PBACTICE  OF  SHORT  WHIST.  Explained 
and  IllujBtrated  by  LIEUT.-COLONEL  B»*».  With  numerous  Dia- 
grams printed  in  Colours.    Imp.  16mo.    Second  Edition.    5<. 

White — ^Northuinberiand  and  the  Border. 

By  WALTER  WHITE.  Second  Edition.  With  a  Map.  Poet  8to,  doth. 
lOf.  6d. 


A  Month  in  Yorkshire. 

By  WALTER  WHITE.    Third  Edition.    Poet  Bto,  doth.    9f. 

A  July  Holiday  in  Saxony,  Bohemia, 

AND  SILESIA.    By  WALTER  WHITE.    Post  Sto,  cloth.    9f. 


On  Poot  through  Tyrol ; 

IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1866.    By  WALTER  WHITE.    Poet  8to> 
doth.    9$, 

A  Londoner's  Walk  to  the  Land's  End, 

AND  A  TRIP  TO  THE  SCILLY  ISLES.    A  l^ew  Edition. 

lLtik0Pre9$, 

Wilkins — Letters  on  Connoisseurship ; 

Or,    THE    ANATOMY   OF    A   PICTURE.    By  WILLIAM  NOY 
WILXINS.    Demy  Sro,  doth.    lOr. 

Wilkinson — The    Human    Body  and   its   Con- 

NECTION  WITH  MAN.    Illustrated  by  the  prindpal  Oiigans.    By 
JAMES  JOHN  OARTH  WILKINSON.    Post  Sto,  doth.    14*. 

The  Eevival  in  its  Physical,  Psychi- 

CAL,  AND  RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS.      By  W.  M.  WILKINSON. 
Small  8ro,  doth.    7$. 
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"Wilkinson — Spirit  Drawings, 

A   PERSONAL  NABEATIVE.      By  W.  M.  WILKINSON.    12mo> 
cloth.    6«. 


Williams — Hints  on  the  Cultivation  of  British 

AND  EXOTIC  FERNS  AND  LYCOPODIUMS ;  with  Descriptions  of 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Species  and  Varieties.  By  BENJAMIN 
SAMUEL  WILLIAMS,  Author  of  the  <  Orchid-Giower's  ManuoL'  8to, 
doth.    3tf.  Gd, 


-The  Orchid-Grower's  Manual ; 


Containing  a  Brief  Description  of  upwards  of  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty 
Orchidaceous  Plants,  together  with  Notices  of  their  Times  of  Flowering, 
and  most  approved  Modes  of  Treatment.  By  BENJAMIN  SAMUEL 
WILLIAMS.    With  a  coloured  Frontispiece.    Svo,  cloth.    6m. 


Wills — Old  Leaves  gathered   from  'Household 

WORDS.'    By  W.  HENRY  WILLS.    Post  Syo,  cloth.    6*. 

Womum — The  Characteristics  of  Styles ; 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Ornamental  Art.  By 
RALPH  N.  WORNUM.  In  royal  8ro,  cbth,  with  very  many  Illustra- 
tions.   8b, 


Yonge — The  Life  of  Eield-Marshal  Arthur,  Duke 

OF  WELLINGTON.  By  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE.  With  Por- 
trait, Plans,  and  Maps.    2  vols.  8yo,  cloth.    4/Os, 

^Parallel  Lives  of  Ancient  and  Modem 

HEROES,  ov  Epamtnokdas,  Philip  of  Maobdoit,  Gustattts  Adol- 
PHUB,  AND  Frederick  the  Great.  By  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE, 
Author  of  *  A  History  of  England,'  etc.    Small  8yo,  doth.    4s.  6d. 


Zschokke — Autobiography  of  Heinrich  Zschokke. 

8yo,  cloth.    6m. 

Hours  of  Meditation  and  Devotional 


REFLECTION,  upon  Various  Subjects  connected  with  the  Religious, 
Moral,  and  Social  Duties  of  Life.  By  HEINRICH  ZSCHOKKE. 
Translated  from  the  Twenty-third  German  Edition.  Second  Edition. 
Small  8yo,  cloth,  5f .,  or  in  morocco  gilt,  9«. 
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ISSUED  UNDBB  THE  ^K^^i^^         AUTHORITY  OF  THE 


Science  and  Art  ^t^^^^^^    Department, 

SOUTH  ^  KENSINGTON. 

THE  CHAEACTEEISTICS  OF  STYLES.    An  Introduction 

to  the  Stndj  of  the  Hiatoij  of  Orn«inent«l  Art.  Bj  Balph  N.  Wourvx.  la  rqjal 
8to,  with  Tery  mxaj  lUiutntions.    8*. 

BURCHETT'S  PEACTIC  AL  PEESPECTIVE.  The  Substance 

of  the  Coone  of  Lectures  on  Linear  PerapeotiTe.  deliTered  At,  end  forming  m  part  of 
the  Cooree  of  Instraotion  in  the  Training  School,  M ariboroagh  House,  and  in  tha 
Schools  of  Art  in  oonneotion  with  the  Deoartment  of  Scdenoe  and  Art.  Bj  B.  Birm- 
oaarr,  Head  Master  of  the  Training  and  Normal  School.  Fourth  Bdition.  Post  9wo, 
with  Illustrations.    7«. 

BUECHETT'S    DEFINITIONS    OF    GEOMETET.     24iiio, 

sewed.    Third  Edition.    Price  M. 

BUECHETT'S  PE  ACTIO  AL  GEOMETEl.    Third  Edition.  Sro, 

doth.    Price  6«. 

DYCE'S   ELEMENTAEY    OUTLINES    OF    OENAMENT. 

60  Selected  Plates,  small  foUo,  sewed.    Price  ST. 

TEXT  TO  DYCE'S  DEAWINGKBOOK.    Foap.Svo.    Price  6d. 
EEDGEAVE'S  MANUAL  akd  CATECHISM  ok  COLOUE. 

Second  Bdition.    S4mo,  sewed.    Prioe  9d. 

EEDGEAVE    ON    THE    NECESSITY    OF    PEINCIPLES 

IN  TBACHINO  DESIGN.    Foap.  sewed.    Price  M. 

A   DIAGEAM   TO    ILLUSTEATE   THE   HAEMONIOUS 

BBLATIONS  OF  COLOUB.    Small  foUo.    Price  9d. 

PEINCIPLES  OF  DECOEATIVE  AET.    FoUo,  Mwed.  Price  U. 
LINDLEYS  SYMMETEY   OF  VEGETATION.     8to,  sewed. 

Price  Is. 

EOBINSON'S  LECTUEES  ON  THE  MUSEUM.    Foap.  sewed. 

Price  <U. 

AN  ALPHABET  OF  COLOUE.     Bedaced  from  the  works  of  Field, 
Haj,  Cherreuil.    4to,  sewed.    Price  8«. 

DIEECTIONS     FOE     INTEODUCING     ELEMENTAEY 

DBAWING  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  AMONG  WOBKMBN.  Published  ai  tiie  reoneat 
of  the  Societj  of  Arts.    Small  4to,  doth.    Price  4t.6tf. 

ILLUSTEATIONS  TO  BE  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  PEAC- 

TICAL  LESSONS  ON  BOTANY.  Adapted  to  all  dassM.  Plepared  for  the  South 
Kensia^      *'  •»_  iv_»_     n  .     n  '««*"<.^  «.    .    ..  «    .  _ 

Price  e 


Kensington  Museum.    B7  the  Ber.  Pbov.  Hxvblow.    With  Illustrations.    Poet  8to. 


DEAWING    FOE    ELEMENTAEY    SCHOOLS;    being  a 

Manual  of  the  Method  of  Teaching  Drawing,  spedaUr  adapted  for  the  Use  of  Masters 
of  National  and  Parochial  Sohods.  Bt  Ellis  A.  DATiosoir,  Head  Master  of  the 
Chester  School  of  Art,  and  Professor  of  Drawing  at  the  Chester  Diocesan  Tr«ining 
College.  Published  under  the  sanction  of  the  ^ence  and  Art  Deputment  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  of  Education.    Poet  8to,  doth.    St. 
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